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INTRODUCTION. 

BY    THE    EDITOR. 


TRENCH,  ELLICOTT,  AND  LIGHTFOOT  ON  REVISION. 

As  the  question  of  revising  for  public  use  the  English 
Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  has  at  last  assumed  a  defi 
nite  practical  shape  in  Great  Britain,  and  must  before  long 
claim  the  serious  attention  of  all  churches  which  use  the 
same  version,  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  important  subject 
could  not  be  better  introduced  to  American  scholars  than 
by  a  republication  of  the  recent  treatises  of  Archbishop 
Trench,  Bishop  Ellicott,  and  Professor  Lightfoot,  on  the 
principles  and  mode  of  revision.  Some  friends,  whose 
judgment  I  value,  agreed  with  me  in  this  opinion.  Ac 
cordingly,  I  asked  the  consent  of  the  esteemed  authors, 
which  was  promptly  and  cheerfully  given. 

The  eminent  divines,  whose  works  are  united  in  this 
volume,  are  above  all  others  qualified  to  speak  with  au 
thority  on  the  subject  of  revision.  They  bring  to  its  dis 
cussion  ample  learning  in  classical,  Biblical,  and  English 
literature,  a  high  order  of  exegetical  skill  and  tact,  sound 
judgment,  long  experience,  conservative  tact,  profound  rev 
erence  for  the  Word  of  God,  and  a  warm  affection  for  the 
Authorized  Version.  They  are  also  well  acquainted  with 
the  labors  of  German  divines,  who  have  made  large  and 
valuable  contributions  to  every  department  of  Uiblical  sci 
ence.  They  adorn  high  places  of  honor  and  iniluence  in 
the  Church  of  England,  which  gave  us  the  present  version, 
and  has  a  hereditary  right  and  duty  to  take  the  lead  in  its 
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improvement.  They  are  active  members  of  the  British 
Committee  on  Revision,  and  fairly  represent  its  ruling 
spirit  and  tendency. 

Going  over  the  same  ground,  these  authors  can  hardly 
avoid  repetition.  They  independently  agree  on  the  funda 
mental  principles  and  chief  improvements.  At  the  same 
time,  they  represent  the  progressive  stages  through  which 
the  revision  movement  has  passed  within  the  last  twelve 
years. 

Archbishop  Trench  wrote  his  work  in  1859,  before  the 
Revision  Committee  was  organized,  with  the  intention  not 
so  much  either  to  advocate  or  to  oppose  revision,  as  to 
prepare  the  way  for  it  by  a  calm,  cautious,  and  judicious 
examination  of  the  strength  and  weakness,  the  merits  and 
faults  of  the  Authorized  Version,  and  arrived  at  the  con 
clusion  that  revision  will  come,  and  ought  to  come,  though 
it  has  come  sooner  than  he  at  that  time  anticipated  or  de 
sired."' 

Eleven  years  later  (1870),  soon  after  the  Convocation  of 
Canterbur}7  had  taken  the  first  step  toward  an  organized 
effort  of  revision,  Bishop  Ellicott  followed  with  his  treatise, 
presenting  the  principles  and  aims  of  the  present  revision 
movement,  and  his  own  experiences  when  acting  as  one  of 
five  Anglican  clergymen  in  a  previous  attempt  to  revise 
some  portions  of  the  'English  New  Testament.  He  re 
views  the  recent  labors  in  the  department  of  textual  criti 
cism,  refutes  the  popular  objections,  and  gives  judicious 
recommendations,  and  a  few  samples  of  revision,  selecting 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  from  Matthew,  and  four  of  the 
most  difficult  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

Professor  Lightfoot,  of  Cambridge,  whose  name  recalls 
another  of  England's  greatest  and  most  useful  Biblical 

*  The  first  edition  was  reprinted  in  New  York,  1S">S,  but  was  superseded 
l>y  the  greatly  improved  edition  of  18">9. 
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scholars,  prepared  his  work  in  1871,  after  the  Revision 
Companies  had  begun  their  sessions  in  the  Deanery  of 
Westminster.  He  therefore  represents  the  actual  work  of 
revision,  and  discusses  it  with  such  learning  and  ability, 
and  in  so  catholic  a  spirit,  as  to  inspire  confidence  in  its 
ultimate  success. 

It  seems  proper  that  I  should  add  to  these  prefatory  re 
marks  some  account  of  the  revision  movement,  and  its  pres 
ent  prospects  in  the  United  States. 

The  British  Revision  Committee. 
The  present  organized  effort  to  revise  the  Authorized 
English  Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  originated,  after 
long  previous  discussions,  in  the  Convocation  of  Canter 
bury.  This  body,  at  its  session  May  6, 1870,  took  the  fol 
lowing  action,  proposed  by  a  committee  which  consisted  of 
eight  bishops,  the  late  Dean  Alford,  Dean  Stanley,  and  sev 
eral  other  dignitaries : 

1.  That  it  is  desirable  that  a  revision  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  be  undertaken. 

2.  That  the  revision  be  so  conducted  as  to  comprise  both  marginal  render 
ings  and  such  emendations  as  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  insert  in  the  text 
of  the  Authorized  Version. 

:>.  That  in  the  above  resolutions  we  do  not  contemplate  any  new  transla 
tion  of  the  Bible,  or  any  alteration  of  the  language,  except  where,  in  the  judg 
ment  of  the  most  competent  scholars,  such  change  is  necessary. 

4.  That  in  such  necessary  changes,  the  style  of  the  language  employed  in 
the  existing  version  he  closely  followed. 

f>.  That  it  is  desirable  that  Convocation  should  nominate  a  body  of  its  own 
members  to  undertake,  the  work  of  revision,  who  shall  be  at  liberty  to  invite 
the  co-operation  of  any  eminent  for  scholarship,  to  whatever  nation  or  relig 
ious  body  they  may  belong. 

The  report  was  accepted  unanimously  by  the  Upper 
House  and  by  a  great  majority  of  the  Lower  House.  A 
committee  was  also  appointed,  consisting  of  eight  bishops 
and  eight  presbyters,  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  carry 
ing  out  the  resolutions. 
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The  Convocation  of  York,  owing  mainly  to  the  influ 
ence  of  the  excellent  Archbishop  Thomson,  did  not  fall  in 
with  the  movement,  and  is  therefore  not  represented  in 
the  Committee  on  Eevision.  But  a  favorable  change  is 
gradually  taking  place,  and  some  of  the  most  influential 
members  of  the  Convocation,  as  Dean  Ilowson,  of  Chester, 
are  hearty  supporters  of  revision. 

Rules  of  the  British  Committee. 

The  Committee  of  bishops  and  presbyters  appointed  by 
the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  at  its  first  meeting,  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  (Dr.  Samuel  Wilberforce)  presiding, 
adopted  the  following  resolutions  and  rules  as  the  funda 
mental  principle  on  which  the  revision  is  to  be  conducted: 

'RESOLVED, — 'I.  That  the  committee,  appointed  by  the  Convocation  of 
Canterbury  at  its  last  session,  separate  itself  into  two  companies,  the  one  for 
the  revision  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  other  for 
the  revision  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  New  Testament. 

'  II.  That  the  company  for  the  revision  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
Old  Testament  consist  of  the  Bishops  of  St.  Davids,  Llandaff,  Ely,  and  Bath 
and  Wells,  and  of  the  following  members  from  the  Lower  llouse — Archdea 
con  Kose,  Canon  Selwyn,  Dr.  Jebb,  and  Dr.  Kay. 

'  III.  That  the  company  for  the  revision  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
New  Testament  consist  of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester,  Gloucester  and  Bristol, 
and  Salisbury,  and  of  the  following  members  from  the  Lower  House,  the 
Prolocutor,  the  Deans  of  Canterbury  and  Westminster,  and  Canon  Blakcsley. 

'  IV.  That  the  first  portion  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Old  Testa 
ment  Company  be  the  revision  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Pentateuch. 

'  V.  That  the  first  portion  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the  New  Testa 
ment  Company  be  the  revision  of  the  Auth.  Vers.  of  the  Synoptical  Gospels. 

'  VI.  That  the  following  scholars  and  divines  be  invited  to  join  the  Old  Tes 
tament  Company : 


ALIA  VMIER,  Dr.W.  L. 
CiiKNicnv,  Professor 
COOK,  Canon 

DAVIDSON,  Professor  A.  B. 
iHvns,  Dr.B. 
FAIKIIAIUN,  Professor 
I-.-M,,  Kcv.F. 


INBDCRO,  Dr.  PEROWXE,  Pn.! 

GOTCH,  Dr.  PLCMPTRK,  Professor 

HARRISON,  Archdeacon  PCSEV,  Canon  [declined] 


[,i  \im>.  Professor  WRIGHT,  Dr.  (British  Muse- 

XI  'G  i  i.i.,  Professor  [deceas'd]      urn) 

PAYNE  SMITH,  Canon  [now   WRIGHT, W.A. (Cambridge).* 
Dean  of  Canterbury] 


'  \  ll.  That  the  following  scholars  and  divines  be  invited  to  join  the  New 
Testament  Company: 

*  Dr.  Douglas  and  Dr.  Weir,  of  Glasgow  (Presbyterians),  and  J.  D.  Geden 

(We.-leyan),  were  subsequently  added  to  the  Old  Testament  Company. 
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AN..I  •-.  I'r. 
BROWN,  Dr.  I'iiviil 
Drill.  is.  Anhbishop  of 
KM.  11,  Dr. 
HORT,  Rev.  F.  .1  A. 
Hi  UPIIUY.  Ki'\.\\.  (.. 
K  i  s  M  i'v,  Cauon 

LKE,  Archdencon                   .SMITH,  Rev.  O.VANTK 
LIOHTFOOT,  Dr.                         SCOTT,  Dr.  (Bnlliol  Coll.) 
MII.I.IOAN,  I'r>>fi'SMir                S«:KIVKM:I:,  Kev.F.  II. 
M..I  i  i..s,  I'rolVsHor                ST.ANDEEW'S,  Bishop  of 
NK\VM  vs,  Dr.J.  II.  [declined]  TBEOELLES,  Dr. 
NEWTII,  Professor                    VACOIIAN,  Dr. 
Bff""***t  Dr.A.                      1  WESTCOTT,  Canon. 

'  VIII.  That  the  general  principles  to  be  followed  by  both  companies  be  as 
follows  : 

'1.  To  introduce  as  few  alterations  as  possible  in  the  text  of  the  Authorized 
Version  consistently  with  faithfulness. 

4  '2.  To  limit,  as  far  as  possible,  the  expression  of  such  alterations  to  the  lan 
guage  of  the  Authorized  and  earlier  English  versions. 

'  ;'>.  Kuch  company  to  go  twice  over  the  portion  to  be  revised,  once  provision 
ally,  the  second  time  finally,  and  on  principles  of  voting  as  hereinafter  is  pro 
vided. 

4  4.  That  the  text  to  be  adopted  be  that  for  which  the  evidence  is  decidedly 
preponderating ;  and  that  when  the  text  so  adopted  differs  from  that  from 
which  the  Authorized  Version  was  made,  the  alteration  be  indicated  in  the 
margin. 

'  5.  To  make  or  retain  no  change  in  the  text  on  the  second  final  revision  by 
each  company  except  two  thirds  of  those  present  approve  of  the  same,  but 
on  the  first  revision  to  decide  by  simple  majorities. 

'G.  In  every  case  of  proposed  alteration  that  may  have  given  rise  to  discus 
sion,  to  defer  the  voting  thereupon  till  the  next  meeting  whensoever  the 
same  shall  be  required  by  one  third  of  those  present  at  the  meeting,  such  in 
tended  vote  to  be  announced  in  the  notice  for  the  next  meeting. 

'  7.  To  revise  the  headings  of  chapters,  pages,  paragraphs,  italics,  and  punc 
tuation. 

'  8.  To  refer,  on  the  part  of  each  company,  when  considered  desirable,  to  di 
vines,  scholars,  and  literary  men,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  for  their  opin 
ions. 

'  IX.  That  the  work  of  each  company  be  communicated  to  the  other  as  it  is 
completed,  in  order  that  there  may  be  as  little  deviation  from  uniformity  in 
language  as  possible. 

'  X.  That  the  special  or  by-rules  for  each  company  be  as  follows: 

'  1.  To  make  all  corrections  in  writing  previous  to  the  meeting. 

'  !?.  To  place  all  the  corrections  due  to  textual  considerations  on  the  left- 
hand  margin,  and  all  other  corrections  on  the  right-hand  margin. 

• :'..  To  transmit  to  the  chairman,  in  case  of  being  unable  to  attend,  the  cor 
rections  proposed  in  the  portion  agreed  upon  for  consideration. 

'  May  L'.'.tli,  1870.  S.  WlXTON.  Chairman.'* 

From  this  list  of  names,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Commit 
tee,  in  enlarging  its  membership,  has  shown  good  judgment 
and  eminent  impartiality  and  catholicity.  Under  the  fifth 
resolution  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  it  was  cm- 

*  Samuel  Wilberforce,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
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powered  '  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  any  eminent  for 
scholarship,  to  whatever  nation  or  religious  lody  they  may 
belong?  The  Committee  accordingly  solicited  the  co-oper 
ation  of  the  most  distinguished  Biblical  scholars,  not  only 
from  all  schools  and  parties  of  the  Church  of  England, but 
also  from  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Baptists,  Wesley- 
ans,  and  other  Christian  denominations.  With  two  or 
three  exceptions,  the  invitation  was  accepted  by  all.  Dean 
Alford,  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the  revision 
movement,  died  prematurely  (January,  1871),  but  his  works 
remain  to  aid  the  cause.  Dr.  Tregelles  is  prevented  by 
feeble  health  from  taking  an  active  part;  but  he  is, pres 
ent  in  spirit  by  his  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
to  which  he  has  devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life.  The 
two  companies  hold  sessions  four  days  every  month  in  the 
venerable  Deanery  of  Westminster.  One  company  occu 
pies  the  historic  Jerusalem  Chamber,  where  the  Westmin 
ster  Assembly  met,  and  where  the  Convocation  of  Canter 
bury  holds  its  sessions. 

The  Committee  includes  a  large  portion  of  the  ripest  and 
soundest  Biblical  scholarship  of  Great  Britain.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  in  ability,  learning,  tact,  and  experience 
it  is  superior  to  any  previous  combination  for  a  similar  pur 
pose,  not  excepting  the  forty-seven  revisers  of  King  James, 
most  of  whom  are  now  forgotten.  Trench,  Ellicott,  Light- 
foot,  Stanley, Wordsworth,  and  the  late  Dean  Alford  stand 
first  among  the  modern  exegetes  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  Alexander,  Angus,  Brown,  Eadie,  Fairbairn,  Milligan, 
hold  a  similar  rank  among  the  other  denominations.  There 
are  no  textual  critics  now  living  superior  to  Tregelles,  Scriv 
ener,  Westcott,  and  Ilort  (except  Tischendorf  in  Germany, 
who  stands  first  in  reputation  and  in  the  extent  of  his  la 
bors  and  resources). 

It  was  my  privilege,  during  a  visit  to  England  in  1871, 
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to  attend,  by  special  invitation,  the  sessions  of  the  two 
companies  in  the  Deanery  of  Westminster,  and  to  observe 
tlu-ir  mode  of  operation.  I  was  very  favorably  impressed 
with  the  scholarly  ability,  the  conscientious  accuracy  and 
thoroughness,  the  reverent  spirit  and  truly  Christian  har 
mony  which  characterize  the  labors  of  the  revisers.  Every 
question  of  textual  criticism  and  exegesis  receives  careful 
attention,  and  every  word  and  its  best  rendering  are  mi 
nutely  discussed.  The  revisers  come  thoroughly  prepared 
to  each  session,  the  several  parts  of  the  task,  as  readings, 
marginal  references,  being  assigned  to  sub-committees.  In 
this  way  they  finish,  on  an  average,  about  forty  verses  a 
day. 

Such  an  amount  of  work  bestowed  on  the  Book  of  books 
can  not  be  in  vain.  It  may  take  seven  or  ten  years  till  the 
revision  is  finished,  but  it  will  be  all  the  better  for  it.  There 
is  no  need  of  haste  in  so  important  and  responsible  an  un 
dertaking.  The  revisers  have  the  power  in  their  hands ; 
they  can  supply  their  vacancies,  add  to  their  number,  and 
prolong  their  labors  as  the  case  may  require.  Their  serv 
ices  are  gratuitous.  The  two  Universities,  in  consideration 
of  the  copyright  of  the  revised  edition,  have  undertaken  to 
pay  the  cost  of  printing  and* other  expenses.  But,  until 
the  whole  is  completed,  no  parts  will  be  published  except 
for  the  strictly  private  use  of  the  revisers.  This  is  no  doubt 
a  wise  course,  and  will  prevent  much  premature  and  un- 
lurcssary  criticism. 

I  add  a  full  list  of  the  members  of  the  British  Commit- 
hv  as  it  was  furnished  to  me  in  England,  excluding  those 
\vho  declined  or  died,  and  including  those  who  are  members 
ex  officio,  or  who  have  been  added  since  the  organization. 

(1.)  OLD    TESTAMENT   KEVISION  COMPANY. 

The  Ki-lu  Rev.  the  P.Miop  of  BATH  and  WELLS,  Palace,  Wells,  Somerset. 
The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  ELY,  Palace,  Ely. 
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The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  LLAND.VFF,  Bishop's  Court,  Llandaff. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Si.  DAVII.'S  (Chairman),  Abergwili  Palace. 

( 'annarthen. 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  CANTERBURY,  Deanery,  Canterbury. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  HARRISON,  Canterbury. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  ROSE,  Houghton  Conquest,  Ampthill. 
The  Rev.  Canon  SELWYN,  Trumpington  Road,  Cambridge. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  KAY,  Great  Leighs,  Chelmsford. 

The  Rev.-Dr.  ALEXANDER,  Pinkieburn,  Musselburgh,  Edinburgh. 

R.  L.  BENSLY,  Esq., -University  Library,  Cambridge. 

Professor  CHENERY,  Reform  Club,  S.W. 

The  Rev.  Professor  DAVIDSON,  10  Rillbank  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  DAVIES,  Baptist  College,  Regent's  Park,  N.  W. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  DOUGLAS,  10  Fitzroy  Place,  Glasgow. 

The  Rev.  Principal  FAIRBAIRN,  13  Elmbank  Crescent,  Glasgow. 

The  Rev.  F.  FIELD,  2  Carlton  Terrace,  Heigham,  Norwich.     - 

The  Rev.  J.  D.  GEDEN,  Wesleyan  College,  Didsbury,  Manchester. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  GINSBURG,  Holm  Lea,  Binfield,  Bracknell,  Berks. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  GOTCH,  Baptist  College,  Bristol. 

The  Rev.  Professor  LEATHES,  King's  College,  London,  47  Priory  Road. 

The  Rev.  Canon  PEROWNE,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

The  Rev.  Professor  PLUMPTRE,  Pluckley,  Ashford. 

The  Rev.  Professor  WEIR,  University,  Glasgow. 

TV.  ALDIS  WRIGHT,  Esq.  (Secretary},  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 


(2.)  NEW   TESTAMENT    REVISION    COMPANY. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  WINCHESTER,  Winchester  House,  S.W. 
The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  GLOUCESTER  and  BRISTOL  (Chairman), 

Palace,  Gloucester. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  SALISBURY,  Palace,  Salisbury. 
The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  WESTMINSTER,  Deanery, Westminster,  S.W. 
The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  SCOTT,  Dean  of  Rochester,  Rochester. 
The  Ven.  the  Prolocutor,  The  Prcbendal,  Aylesbury. 
The  Rev.  Canon  BLAKESLEY,  Vicarage,  Ware. 

The  Most  Rev.  the  Archbishop  of  DUBLIN,  Palace,  Dublin. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  ST  ANDREW'S,  The  Feu  House,  Perth. 

The  Ko.v.  Dr.  Angus,  Baptist  College,  Regent's  Park.  X.W. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  DAVID  BROWN,  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen. 
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The  Hev.  (.'anon  WESTCOTT,  Precincts,  Peterborough. 

The  Hev.  J.  TKOUTBECK  (Secretary),  4  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster. 


American  Co-operation. 

The  British  Committee  is  fully  competent,  without  for 
eign  aid,  to  do  justice  to  the  work  committed  to  its  care. 
Yet,  in  view  of  its  practical  aim  to  furnish  a  revision  not 
for  scholars,  but  for  the  churches,  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  secure,  at  the  outset,  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of 
Biblical  scholars  in  the  United  States,  where  the  Author 
ized  Version  is  as  widely  used  and  as  highly  respected  as  in 
Great  Britain.  Rival  revisions  would  only  add  new  fuel 
to  sectarian  divisions  already  too  numerous  among  Protest 
ants.  Let  us  hold  fast  by  all  means  to  the  strongest  bond 
of  interdenominational  and  international  union  which  we 
have  in  a  common  Bible.  The  new  revision,  when  com 
pleted,  should  appear  with  the  imprimatur  of  the  united 
Biblical  scholarship  of  English-speaking  Christendom. 

In  August,  1870,  Dr.  Joseph  Angus,  President  of  Re 
gent's  Turk  College,  London,  and  one  of  the  British  re- 
\  iaera,  armed  in  New  York,  with  a  letter  from  Bishop  El- 
licott,  chairman  of  the  Xew  Testament  Company,  author 
izing  him  to  open  negotiations  for  the  formation  of  an 
American  Committee  of  Revision.  At  his  request,  I  pre 
pared  a  draft  of  rules  for  co-operation,  and  a  list  of  nanus 
<>f  liiMical  scholars  who  would  probably  best  represent  the 
different  denominations  and  literary  institutions  in  this 
movement.  The  suggestions  were  submitted  to  the  Brit- 
i-h  Committee  and  substantially  approved.  Then  followed 
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an  interesting  official  correspondence,  conducted,  on  behalf 
of  the  British  Committee,  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the 
Dean  of  Westminster,  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bris 
tol,  and  Dr.  Angus.  I  was  empowered  by  the  British  Com 
mittee  to  select  and  invite  scholars  from  non-Episcopal 
Churches ;  the  nomination  of  members  from  the  American 
Episcopal  Church  was,  for  obvious  reasons,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  some  of  its  Bishops ;  but,  as  they  declined  to  take 
action,  I  was  requested  to  fill  out  the  list.  -It  is  not  neces 
sary,  in  this  place,  to  enter  into  details.  I  will  only  state 
the  result  of  the  negotiations. 

List  of  American  Revisers. 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  COMPANY. 

Prof.  THOMAS  J.  CONANT,  D.D ...  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

"     GEORGE  E.  DAY,  D.D New  Haven,  Conn. 

"     JOHN  DE  WITT,  D.  D New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

"     WILLIAM  HENRY  GREEN,  D.I) Princeton,  N.  J. 

GEORGE  EMLEN  HARE,  D.D Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CHARLES  P.  KRAUTH,  D.D Philadelphia,  Pa. 

JOSEPH  PACKARD,  D.D Fairfax,  Va. 

CALVIN  E.  STOWE,  D.D Cambridge,  Mass. 

JAMES  STRONG,  D.D Madison,  N.  J. 

C.  V.  A.  VAN  DYCK,  M.D.* Beyrut,  Syria. 

"     TAYLER  LEWIS,  LL.D Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

THE   NEW  TESTAMENT   COMPANY. 

Right  Rev.  ALFRED  LEE,  D.D Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Prof.  EZRA  ABBOT,  D.D.,  LL.D Cambridge,  Mass. 

Rev.  G.  II.  CROOKS,  D.D New  York. 

Prof.  II.  B.  HACKETT,  D.D.,  LL.D Rochester,  N.  Y. 

'       JAMES  HADLEY,  LL.D New  Haven,  Conn. 

'       CHARLES  HODGE,  D.D.,  LL.D Princeton,  X.  J. 

'       A.  C.  KENDRICK,  D.D Rochester,  X.Y. 

'       MATTHEW  B.  RIDDLE,  D.D Hartford,  Conn. 

'       CHARLES  SHORT,  LL.D New  York. 

'       HEXKY  B.  SMITH,  D.D.,  LL.D New  York. 

'       J.  HENRY  THAYEK,  D.D Andovcr,  Mass. 

'       W.  F.  WARREN,  D.D Boston.  Max. 


*  Dr.  Van  Dyck,  the  distinguished  translator  of  the  Arabic  Bible,  can  not 
be  expected  to  attend  the  meetings,  but  may  bo  occasionally  consulted  on 
questions  involving  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Semitic  languages. 
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Ki'v.  I'.mv  MID  A.  WASIIIH  i;\,  D.D New  York. 

"     TIH.O.  D.  W..UIM  v.  I).D.,LL.D New  Haven,  Conn. 

Prof.  J'jui .11-  S(  ii UK, D.D New  York. 

In  the  delicate  task  of  selection,  reference  was  had,  first 
of  all,  to  ability,  experience,  and  reputation  in  Biblical  learn 
ing  and  criticism;  next,  to  denominational  connection  and 
stand  ing,  so  as  to  have  a  fair  representation  of  the  leading 
Churches  and  theological  institutions ;  and  last,  to  local  con 
venience,  in  order  to  secure  regular  attendance.  Some  dis 
tinguished  scholars  were  necessarily  omitted,  but  may  be 
added  hereafter  by  the  committee  itself. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  selection  has  given  general  sat 
isfaction.  A  few  gentlemen  (not  included  in  the  above 
list)  declined  the  invitation  for  personal  reasons,  but  not 
from  any  hostility  to  the  pending  revision.  One  of  these, 
a  learned  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  wrote 
to  me :  '  Let  me  assure  you,  it  is  from  no  feeling  that  a  re 
vision  is  not  needed,  nor  yet  from  any  unwillingness  to  in 
voke  aid  in  making  it  from  others  than  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  that  I  have  been  led  to  this  view  of 
my  duty.'  Another  wrote :  '  Respecting  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  I  have  little  doubt.  The  result  of  the  best  schol- 
arsliij)  of  the  Church  in  England  and  America  will  com 
mand  assent,  and  the  opposition  will  speedily  subside.' 

First  Meeting  of  the  American  fievisers. 
On  the  7th  of  December,  1871,  a  number  of  American 
re\  i-ers  convened  in  Xcw  York  for  the  purpose  of  effect 
ing  a  temporary  organization  and  adopting  a  Constitution. 
The  meeting  was  very  pleasant  and  harmonious.  The  fol 
lowing  extract  from  the  Minutes  contains  the  items  of  pub 
lic  interest : 

'At  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  invited  l>y  Kcv.  Philip  SchaflT,  D.D.,  to  meet 

this   day  at  his   study.  No.  -10  JliliK1   llmi-i1,  Xcw  Vmk,  i'.r  tin'  i>iir]i<>SL'  of 
funning  an  organization  to  co-operate  with  the  British  Committee  in  the  re- 
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vision  of  the  Authorized  English  Version  of  the  Scriptures,  the  following  per 
sons  were  present,  viz.  : 

'  Prof.  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  New  York ;  Prof.  Henry  B.  Smith,  D.D.,  New 
York  ;  Prof.  Wm.  Henry  Green,  D.D.,  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  Prof.  George  Em- 
len  Hare,  D.D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Prof.  Charles  P.  Krauth,D.l).,  Philadel 
phia  ;  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Conant,  D.D. ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Prof.  George  E.  I  );iy. 
D.D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  Ezra  Abbot,  LL.D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Rev.  Ed 
ward  A.  Washburn,  D.D.,  New  York. 

'  Dr.  Howson,  Dean  of  Chester,  was  also  present  by  special  invitation,  and 
took  part  in  the  deliberations. 

'  Ex-President  Woolsey,  Prof.  Hackett,  Prof.  Strong,  Prof.  Stowe,  and  oth 
ers,  were  prevented  from  attending,  but  expressed  by  letter  their  hearty  inter 
est  in  the  proposed  work,  and  their  readiness  to  co-operate. 

4  The  meeting  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  Prof.  Henry  B.  Smith 
as  Chairman,  and  Prof.  George  E.  Day  as  Secretary.  ****** 

Constitution. 

'  I.  The  American  Committee,  invited  by  the  British  Committee  engaged 
in  the  revision  of  the  Authorized  English  Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to 
co-operate  with  them,  shall  be  composed  of  Biblical  scholars  and  divines  in 
the  United  States. 

'II.  This  Committee  shall  have  the  power  to  elect  its  officers,  to  add  to 
its  number,  and  to  fill  its  own  vacancies. 

'  III.  The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  a  Corresponding  Secretary, 
and  a  Treasurer.  The  President  shall  conduct  the  official  correspondence 
with  the  British  revisers.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  the  home  correspond 
ence. 

'  IV.  New  members  of  the  Committee,  and  corresponding  members,  must 
be  nominated  at  a  previous  meeting,  and  elected  unanimously  by  ballot. 

'V.  The  American  Committee  shall  co-operate  with  the  British  Compa 
nies  on  the  basis  of  the  principles  and  rules  of  revision  adopted  by  the  British 
Committee. 

'  VI.  The  American  Committee  shall  consist  of  two  companies,  the  one 
for  the  revision  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  other 
for  the  revision  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  New  Testament. 

'  VII.  Each  Company  shall  elect  its  own  Chairman  and  Recording  Secre 
tary. 

'VIII.  The  British  Companies  will  submit  to  the  American  Companies, 
from  time  to  time,  such  portions  (if  their  work  as  have  passed  the  iir>t  revi 
sion,  and  the  American  Companies  will  transmit  their  criticiMiis  and  sug 
gestions  to  the  British  Companies  before  the  second  revision. 

'IX.  A  joint  meeting  of  the  American  and  British  Companies  shall  be 
held,  if  po.-Ml>U>,  in  London,  before  final  action. 

'X.  The  American  Committee  to  pay  their  own  expei: 

'A  communication  from  Bishop  Ellicott,  D.D.,  to  Dr.  SVliatV.  dated  Oc 
tober  I.':),  1S71,  was  read,  containing  the  following  resolution  of  the  British 
Committee: 
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1  "  /•'<  WN'I«« — That  tin1  Hi-Imp  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  be  requested  to 
commimieate  with  Dr.  Sdiaff  to  the  effect  that  the  work  of  the  New  Testa 
ment  rovi.-ers  is  at  present  only  tentative  and  provisional,  and  that  it  may 
be  considerably  altered  at  the  second  revision;  but  that,  upon  the  assurance 
of  Dr.  Schaff  that  the  work,  so  far  as  it  is  at  present  advanced,  will  be  con 
sidered  as  strict/i/  confidential,  the  company  will  send  a  sufficient  number  of 
n.pies  for  Dr.  Schaff  and  his  brother  revisers,  for  their  own  private  use,  the 
copies  to  be  in  no  way  made  public  beyond  themselves. 

4  "For  this  purpose  that  Dr.  Schaff  be  requested  to  send  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  scholars  associated  with  him  in  this  matter  so  soon  as  the 
company  is  completely  formed."  '  ***** 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  movement  was  pub 
licly  inaugurated  by  a  meeting  in  Calvary  Church,  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York,  at  which  Dr.Washburn,  Dean  Ilowson, 
D.D.,  and  the  writer  made  addresses  on  the  subject  of  Bible 
Revision  before  a  very  large  and  intelligent  audience,  in 
cluding  many  clergymen  from  different  denominations. 
Full  reports  of  the  meeting  were  published  in  the  Chris 
tian  Intelligencer,  the  Protestant  Churchman,  and  other 
papers. 

The  organization  of  the  American  Committee  was  duly 
reported.  Certain  difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
co-operation  were  removed  by  farther  correspondence  and 
personal  conference  of  the  writer  with  the  British  revisers 
on  a  recent  visit  to  England.  The  British  Committee,  at 
its  meeting  July  17, 1872,  took  the  following  action: 

'  Dr.  Schaff  having  communicated  to  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol 
the  following  as  the  names  of  the  American  revisers,  ....  it  was  resolved 
that  so  many  copies  of  the  revised  version  of  the  first  three  Gospels  be  in- 
tni-ted  to  Dr.  Sehalf  for  the  use  of  the  above  named,  with  the  request  that 
they  lie  regarded  as  private  an'd  confidential,  and  with  the  intimation  that 
the  work  itself  is  provisional  and  tentative,  and  likely  to  undergo  considerable 
modification.' 

The  copies  promised  in  the  above  resolution  were  duly 
received.  The  Old  Testament  Company  took  similar  ac 
tion,  and  intrusted  me  with  eleven  proof  copies  of  the  re- 
YJM-il  version  of  the  books  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  and  Levit 
icus  for  the  use  of  the  eleven  members  of  the  American 
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Company  of  Old  Testament  revisere.  Other  portions  of 
the  revised  version  will  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  they  are 
finished. 

The  American  companies  will  hold  their  first  meeting 
for  active  work  October  4, 1872.  The  result  of  their  de 
liberations  will  in  due  time  be  forwarded  to  the  British 
Committee  for  consideration  before  the  second  revision. 

When  the  whole  work  shall  be  completed,  it  will  go  to 
the  English-speaking  churches  for  their  adoption  or  rejec 
tion.  By  its  own  merits  it  will  stand  or  fall.  "We  firmly 
believe  that  it  will  gradually  take  the  place  of  the  Author 
ized  Version. 

Character  of  the  English  Version.  The  Work  proposed. 
In  presenting  briefly  my  own  views  on  the  subject  of 
revision,  I  have  no  authority  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the 
American  revisers,  who  have  not  yet  fairly  begun  their 
work ;  but  I  apprehend  no  material  difficulty  with  the 
British  Committee.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  is 
a  general  disposition  among  us  to  retain  the  idiom,  gram 
mar,  and  vocabulary  of  the  Authorized  Version  so  far  as 
is  consistent  with  faithfulness  to  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  with  justice  to  the  present  stage  of  the 
English  language. 

The  popular  English  Bible  is  the  greatest  blessing  which 
the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  bestowed  upon 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  It  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  trans 
lation  ever  made,  not  excepting  even  Jerome's  Vulgate 
and  Luther's  Version.  It  is  not  the  production  of  a  single 
mind,  but  of  a  large  number  of  wise  and  good  men,  rep 
resenting  three  generations  in  the  most  eventful  and  pro 
ductive  period  of  modern  church  history.  It  is  'the  pure 
well  of  English  undefiled.'  It  has  formed  the  style  and 
taste  of  the  English  classics.  It  has  a  hold  upon  the  pop- 
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ular  heart  which  it  can  never  lose.  Its  vocabulary  and 
phrases,  its  happy  Mending  of  Saxon  force  and  Latin  dig 
nity,  its  uniform  chasteness,  earnestness,  and  solemnity,  its 
thoroughly  idiomatic  tone,  its  rhythmic  flow,  its  more  than 
poetic  beauty  and  harmony,  have  secui'ed  the  admiration 
of  .-clu'lai-s  and  the  affection  of  whole  churches  and  nations 
in  which  it  is  used.  Even  in  the  Romish  communion,  a 
distinguished  English  apostate  from  Protestantism  could 
not  forget  its  marvellous  beauty  and  heavenly  music.* 

*  The  remarkable  judgment  of  the  late  Dr.  F.  William  Fahcr  (often  falsely 
attributed  to  Dr.  John  Henry  Newman)  is  well  worth  quoting  in  full :  'Who 
will  say  that  the  uncommon  beauty  and  marvellous  English  of  the  Protestant 
Bible  is  not  one  of  the  great  strongholds  of  heresy  in  this  country  ?  It  lives 
on  the  ear  like  a  music  that  can  never  be  forgotten,  like  the  sound  of  church 
l>elU.  \\hieh  the  convert  hardly  knows  how  he  can  forego.  Its  felicities  often 
seem  to  be  almost  things  rather  than  mere  words.  It  is  part  of  the  national 
mind,  and  the  anchor  of  national  seriousness.  Nay,  it  is  worshipped  with  a 
positive  idolatry,  in  extenuation  of  whose  grotesque  fanaticism  its  intrinsic 
beauty  pleads  availingly  with  the  man  of  letters  and  the  scholar.  The  mem 
ory  of  the  dead  passes  into  it.  The  potent  traditions  of  childhood  are  stereo 
typed  in  its  verses.  The  power  of  all  the  griefs  and  trials  of  a  man  is  hidden 
beneath  its  words.  It  is  the  representative  of  his  best  moments,  and  all  that 
there  has  been  about  him  of  soft,  and  gentle,  and  pure,  and  penitent,  and  good, 
speak*  to  him  for  ever  out  of  his  English  Bible.  It  is  his  sacred  thing,  which 
doulit  lias  never  dimmed,  and  controversy  never  soiled.  It  has  been  to  him 
all  along  as  the  silent,  but  oh !  how  intelligible  voice  of  his  guardian  angel , 
and  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  there  is  not  a  Protestant,  with  one 
spark  of  religiousness  about  him,  whose  spiritual  biography  is  not  in  his  Saxon 
Bible.  And  all  this  is  an  unhallowed  power!' — From  Faber's  Essay  on  The 
I/i/i,->sf  inn!  (Characteristics  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  p.  11G,  prefixed  to  a 
/.//'.  "/ '  >V.  l-'runciii  <>f  Assisi  (18.')3),  which  forms  vol.  xxv.  of  the  Oratory 
.series  nf  the  /,iY..s-  »f  Modern  Saints.  I  took  the  quotation  from  an  anony 
mous  rc\irwor  of  Conybcare  and  Howson's  /.if,  and  /''jiistf,  s  of  St.  Paul,  in 
tin-  litUin  /!'  >-i,  •//•  for  June,  18".;5,  p.  ICC.  The  Roman  Catholic  reviewer 
admits  (\>.  li>.">  sq. )  that  the  '  Douav  version,  composed  as  it  was  under  heavy 
difficulties  and  the  greatest  di-aih  antages.  is.  upon  the  whole,  surpri>ingly 
accurate  ami  exact  ['.'].  though  confessedly  fUr  from  scholar  like  a-  a  literary 
performance,  and  as  deficient  in  pure  English  idiom  a*  the  1'rote-taiit  \er.-icn 
.lent  in  that  particular,'  but  then  lie  goe<  on  to  charge  the  latter  with 
doctrinal  unfairness  instancing  the  well-known  passages  1  Cor.  xi.  '_'7.  where 
n  (irii'y  ~<>  -or//m<»')— often  used  l.y  Romanics  as  an  argument  for  the  com 
munion  null  Him  .ijiiri, —  is  rendered  i'i«l;  Matt.  xix.  11,  01'-  irtn-Ttt;  x^pot'ffi, 
'all  men  ,;tu  not  receive  the  word;'  Gal.  i.  18,  laropfiaai  tlirpoi',  'to  sec  Pe 
ter.' 
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The  power  and  influence  of  this  version  can  not  be  esti 
mated.  Being  from  the  very  start  a  truly  national  work 
for  the  British  Isles,  it  has  gradually  assumed,  with  the  En 
glish  language  itself,  an  almost  cosmopolitan  character  and 
importance,  and  is  now'  used  more  than  any  translation  in 
all  parts  of  the  globe.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So 
ciety,  or  the  American  Bible  Society,  probably  send  forth 
more  copies  of  the  English  Scriptures  than  are  printed  in 
all  other  languages  combined.  Eternity  alone  can  reveal 
how  many  millions  have  been  made  wise  unto  salvation 
through  the  instrumentality  of  this  version. 

To  substitute  a  new  popular  version  for  such -a  work 
would  be  almost  a  sacrilege,  certainly  an  ungrateful  task 
and  inevitable  failure. 

But  this  is  not  at  all  the  question.  The  present  move 
ment  contemplates  no  new  version,  but  simply  a  scholarly 
and  conscientious  revision,  in  the  spirit,  and,  as  far  as  pos 
sible,  in  the  very  language,  of  the  old.  The  object  is  to 
make  a  good  translation  still  better,  more  accurate  and 
self -consistent,  and  to  bring  it  up  to  the  present  standard 
of  Biblical  scholarship. 

The  abstract  right  of  revision  can  not  be  disputed.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  Church,  especially  the  Protestant,  to  give 
the  Bible  to  the  people  in  the  best  possible  form,  and  to 
adapt  existing  translations,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  prog 
ress  in  Scripture  learning  and  the  inevitable  changes  of 
a  living  language.  "Without  this  right  and  duty.  King 
James's  Version  of  1G11  would  not  exist  at  all,  for  it  is  it 
self  the  result  of  several  revisions,  going  back — through  the 
Bishops'  Bible  (1568),  the  Geneva  Bible  (1557,  completed 
1560),  Cranmer's  Bible  (1539),  Matthew's  (or  Rogers's)  Bi 
ble  (1537),  Coverdale's  Bible  (1535  and  1537)— to  the  New 
Testament  (with  parts  of  the  Old  Testament)  of  Tyndale 


<  1  ;>L'.".  1 535),*  who  is  the  real  author,  as  well  as  martyr,  of 
the  Engli>li  virsion,t  and,  in  the  former  respect,  the  En 
glish  Luther.:}: 

The  need  and  desirableness  of  a  new  revision  are  now  al 
most  generally  admitted,  at  least  by  those  who  are  best  ac 
quainted  with  the  Bible  in  its  original  languages.  The 
most  ardent  admirers  of  King  James's  Version  do  not  claim 
for  it  perfection  and  infallibility.  It  has  a  very  consider 
able  number  of  errors,  defects,  and  obscurities.  It  was  the 
best  translation  which  could  be  made  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  but  it  can  be  greatly  improved 
with  the  enlarged  facilities  of  the  present  age. 

The  only  debatable  question,  then,  is  as  to  the  proper 
time  and  best  mode  of  undertaking  this  important  and  de 
sirable  work.  A  few  years  ago  many  of  the  most  judi 
cious  friends  of  revision  would  have  said  that  the  pear  is 
not  ripe  yet,  although  fast  ripening ;  but  the  recent  move 
ment  in  Great  Britain  settles  the  question.  It  combines 
all  the  needful  scholarship,  ability,  authority,  and  co-op 
eration.  It  presents  the  most  favorable  juncture  which 
can  be  desired,  and  it  must  be  turned  to  the  best  account. 
The  greatest  difficulty -was  in  our  sectarian  divisions :  it  has 
been  removed  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  alone  can  so  move 
the  hearts  of  men  as  to  bring  Churchmen  and  Dissent 
ers,  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Methodists, 
P.aptists.  and  others,  together  in  brotherly  harmony  and  co 
operation.  To  miss  the  glorious  opportunity  now  is  indef 
initely  to  postpone  the  great  work,  or  to  risk  the  multipli- 

*  For  detail-;.  MV  the  excellent  History  nfthr  Kn<ilish  B'tlilr,  by  Professor 
"Westcott  (nnc  ot'ihe  British  Committee  of  Revision),  London,  isr.s. 

t  Wiclitlr's  translation  was  not  made  from  the  original  (Jreek  and  Hebrew, 
but  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  was  little  used,  if  used  at  all,  bv  Tvndale. 

+  Westrutt.  1.  c.,]i.  i\(\,  pays  him  the  following  just  tribute:  '.Not  one  self 
ish  thought  mixed  with  his  magnificent  devotion.  No  treacherous  intrigues 
ever  shook  his  loyalty  to  his  king;  no  intensity  of  distress  ever  obscured  his 
faith  in  Chri-t.' 
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cation  of  sectarian  versions — as  there  are  already  a  Bapti.st 
and  a  Unitarian  New  Testament.  Let  ns  by  all  means 
have  an  oecumenical  revision  now  when  we  can  have  it, 
which  shall  be  a  new  and  stronger  bond  of  union  among 
the  many  branches  of  Anglo-Saxon  Christendom,  and  make 
the  good  old  Bible  clearer  and  dearer  to  the  people. 

Improvements. 

The  improvements  which  can  be  made,  without  in  the 
least  impairing  the  idiom  and  beauty,  or  disturbing  the 
sacred  associations,  of  the  Authorized  Version,  may  be  con 
sidered  under  the  following  heads,  as  needing  revision ;.  the 
Text;  Errors;  Inaccuracies;  Inconsistencies;  Archaisms; 
Proper  Names ;  Accessories ;  Arrangement. 

1.  The  Text. 

To  restore,  from  the  best  critical  resources  now  made 
accessible,  an  older  and  purer  text  in  the  place  of  the  com 
paratively  late  and  corrupt  textus  receptus.  In  other  words, 
to  substitute,  in  the  New  Testament,  an  ante-Nieene  for  a 
mediaeval  text. 

The  Hebrew  text,  having  been  settled  long  ago  by  the  Masorets,  presents 
very  little  difficulty.  It  is  stated  that  there  are  only  1314  various  readings 
of  importance  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  only  147  of  them  affect  the 
sense.  With  critical  conjectures  (sudi  as  proposed  by  Ilit/ig,  Merx,  etc.)  a 
popular  version  has  nothing  to  do.  When  the  Authorized  Version  follows 
the  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate  against  the  Hebrew  (as  in  the  important  pas 
sage  Job  xix.  26),  the  Hebrew  text  must  of  course  have  the  preference. 

The  case  is  very  different  in  the  New  Testament.  The  Authorized  Ver 
sion,  like  all  other  Protestant  versions,  5s  made  from  the  'received  text,'  so 
called,  which  dates  from  the  first  printed  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  hv 
Erasmus  (1510),  especially  his  fourth  edition  (1">27,  which  contains  some 
emendations  in  the  Apocalypse,  derived  from  the  Compluten>ian  Polyglot), 
was  several  times  re-edited,  with  a  few  improvements,  by  Stephens,  of  Paris, 
and  then  by  Beza,  of  Geneva,  and  boldly  proclaimed  the  '  textus  ab  omnibus 
receptus  bv  the  enterprising  publishers,  Elzevir,  of  Leydcn  (in  their  second 
edition,  1G3.'5),  and  which  ruled,  almost  undisputed,  as  a  part  of  Protestant 
orthodoxy  (as  the  Latin  Vulgate  as  a  part  of  Romish  orthodoxy),  until,  after 
Bentley  and  Bengel  had  shaken  confidence  in  it,  it  was  set  aside  by  Lachmann 
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(is,", II  and  his  followers,  to  make  room  for  an  older  and  better  text  since 
brought  tu  li^lit.* 

The  '  nvci\eil  text'  was  hastily  derived,  in  the  infant  period  of  the  printed 
Bible,  from  a  few  and  faulty  cursive  MSS.,  when  the  best  uncial  MSS.  and 
the  oldest  \CI-MMIIS  (except  a  cornipt  text  of  the  Vulgate)  were  not  yet  known, 
before  the  patristic  quotations  were  examined,  and  before  even  the  first  prin 
ciples  of  textual  criticism  were  understood.! 

Since  that  time  an  immense  material  for  textual  criticism  has  been  gath 
ered,  compared,  weighed,  and  sifted  by  the  indefatigable  labors  of  Mill,  Ben- 
gel.  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  and  others.  We 
h;i\c  iinw  as  coni]>lete  an  apparatus  as  is  necessary  to  settle  the  text  in  all  its 
c«cntial  features,  and  there  is  no  prospect  that  any  new  discoveries  (even  as 
important  as  that  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  in  1859)  will  materially  alter  the 
result,  unless  some  future  Tischendorf  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  find  the 
apostolic  autographs ;  but  this,  in  view  of  the  perishable  nature  of  pnpvrus, 
on  which  they  were  written,  is  next  to  impossible.  Over  lf>00  MSS.  of  the 
Greek  Testament  have  been  more  or  less  compared,  t  and  from  100,000  to 
120,000  various  readings  have  been  accumulated  from  all  textual  sources  to 
the  present  day.  Fortunately,  these  variations  do  not  unsettle  a  single  article 
of  Christian  faith  and  duty;  they  only  establish  the  essential  integrity  of  the 
apostolic  text,  and  increase  the  facilities  of  determining,  approximately,  the 
original  reading,  without  resorting  (as  is  the  case  with  classical  authors)  to 
precarious  subjective  conjectures.  On  the  most  important  variations  which 
affect  the  sense,  and  which  alone  deserve  consideration  in  a  .popular  version, 
the  leading  critics  of  the  day  are  now  quite  or  nearly  agreed.  From  the  un 
cial  MSS.  (especially  the  two  oldest,  the  Sinaitic  and  the  Vatican,  or  X  and  B, 
both  made  accessible  now  to  all  by  the  quasi  fac-simile  editions  of  Tischen- 

*  Tvndale  used  the  edition  of  Erasmus,  the  Geneva  revisers  the  Latin  ver 
sion  of  Beza  (first  ed.  1 557).  Comp.  Westcott,  Hist,  of  the  Eng.  Bible,  p.  288. 
On  the  precise  Greek  text  from  which  King  James's  revision  is  derived,  see 
the  Ni  >ri:  below.  On  the  Continent,  the  first  Elzevir  or  Leyden  edition  of  1624 
( from  which  the  second  edition  of  1GI53  differs  very  slightly)  is  understood  to 
be  the  '  received  text ;'  while  in  England  the  term  is  more  frequently  applied 
to  the  third  edition  of  Robert  Stephens,  which  appeared  in  1550,  called  the 
'  royal  edition.'  The  Greek  text  in  both  is  substantially  the  same.  Including 
minute  variations  in  orthography,  they  differ  in  278  places  (Scrivener,^.?'. 
Cambr.  IMin,  p.  \i.  ;  Westcott,  in  Smith's  Bill.  Diet.  iii.  2132,  Am.  edit.). 
"Where  the  El/.evir  edition  differs  from  Stephens,  it  generally  agrees  with  Beza. 

t  Beza  had,  it  is  true,  two  uncial  codd.,  viz.,  Codex  I)  or  Beza?,  of  the 
Gn-pels  and  Acts,  and  Cod.D  Claromontanus,  of  the  Epistles,  and  knew  also 
the  IV-liitu  and  Arabic  versions,  but  he  made  very  little  use  of  them,  being 
more  concerned  for  his  Latin  translation  and  notes.  His  immediate  niecCM- 
ors  neglected  even  these  important  sources  of  criticism. 

J  Mr.  Scrivener  (Lttrod.  to  7>W.  Crit.,  p.  225)  states  the  total  number  of 
manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament  known  and  used  to  lie  15S.">.  of  which 
127  are  uncial,  14.">r>  cursive,  but  most  of  the  uncial  and  many  of  the  cursive 
MSS.  are  incomplete,  and  07  must  be  deducted  for  being  counted  double. 
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dorf  and  Vercellone),  the  earliest  versions  (especially  the  Itala.  Vulgate,  and 
I'eshito),  and  the  quotations  of  the  Nicene  and  ante-Nicene  fathers  (Origen, 
Tertullian,  Iremeus,  etc.),  we  are  now  able  to  reconstruct,  with  a  tolerable  de 
gree  of  certainty,  the  oldest  attainable  text,  which  is,  upon  the  whole,  much 
simpler  and  stronger  than  the  post-Nicene  and  mediaeval  tcxtus  receptus,  and 
free  from  liturgical  and  other  glosses. 

This  ante-Nicene  text  should  be  made  the  basis  of  the  revision,  at  least  in 
all  such  -cases  where,  as  Kllicott  says,  '  critical  evidence  and  the  consent  of 
the  best  editors  point  out  the  necessity  of  the  change.' 

This  canon  must,  of  course,  exclude  the  spurious  passage  of  the  three  wit 
nesses,  1  John  v.  7,  which  was  omitted  also  at  first  by  Erasmus,  Luther,  and 
Tyndale.*  The  doxology  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Matt.  vi.,will  be  less  easily 
surrendered.  Sections  which  seem  to  be  part  of  primitive  apostolic  tradition, 
though  not  of  apostolic  composition,  as  the  conclusion  of  Mark  (xvi.  9-20). 
and  the  pericope,  John  vii.  53,  to  viii.  11,  may  be  retained  in  brackets  or  in 
italics.  In  debatable  readings,  where  the  witnesses  are  equally  or  almost 
equally  divided,  as  between  novoyevrjf  Stof  and  /jovoywyc  vloc,  John'i.  18, 
the  reading  of  the  textus  receptus  should  be  retained,  but  the  variation  marked 
on  the  margin.  Sometimes  doubtful  readings  of  great  doctrinal  importance 
receive  new  confirmation,  as  TOV  Siov  (for  evpiov)  in  Acts  xx.  28,  which  is 
sustained  by  Aleph  and  B,  and  furnishes  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 
for  the  divinity  of  Christ,  amply  compensating  for  the  loss  of  3t oc  for  og  in 
1  Tim.  iii.  1C  (probably  a  quotation  from  a  primitive  Christian  hymn).t 
The  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  receives  new  support  from 
the  Sinaitic  MS.  by  its  omission  of  the  words  'in  Ephesus'  in  the  addn-.-s 
(i.  1),  as  it  corroborates  the  view  that  it  was  a  circular  letter,  and  therefore 
free  from  those  personal  allusions  and  salutations  which  we  should  otherwise 
expect. 

The  text  of  the  Apocalypse,  of  which  we  have  fewer  sources  ihan  of  any 
other  book  of  the  N.  T.,  has  been  cleared  up  in  several  important  passages  by 
the  Codices  Alexandrinus  (A),  EpliTOmi  Syri  rescriptus  (C),  Sinaiticus  (X), 
Vaticanus  No.  2066,  a  manuscript  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  called  B 
of  the  Apocalypse  (the  great  Cod.  B  Vaticanus  does  not  contain  the  Apoca 
lypse),  the  uncial  palimpsest  (P)  discovered  and  made  legible  by  Tischendorf 
in  1862,t  and  published  in  the  sixth  volume  of  his  Monumcntn  sacra  incdita 
(1 869),  and  the  rediscovery  by  Prof.  Delitzsch  of  Reuchlin's  Codex§— the  only 
one  for  the  Apocalypse  which  Erasmus  used  for  his  first  edition,  and  used  with 

*  Tyndale's  edition  of  1534,  as  given  in  Bagster's  English  Hexapla,has  the 
disputed  passage  in  italics. 

t  Tischendorf,  however,  in  his  8th  crit.  ed.,  gives  the  preference  to  wpiov, 
on  the  authority  of  A,  C*,  D,  E,  Irenrcus  (Lat.  interpr.},  etc. 

{  When  Tischendorf  applied  his  chemical  process  to  the  palimpsest,  the 
Greek  Archimandrite  (now  Bishop)  Porfiri  I'spenski,  who  hail  brought  this 
and  other  MSS.  from  his  Oriental  travels,  exclaimed  '  fare  Lazarus  e  se- 
jmlcliro  redux .'' 

§  See  l)elit/.-rh.  //</W.W,;-//V//r/,r  Fmul<\  1SC.1  and  ls(!2.  Tregelles  has 
also  examined  this  Codex,  which  was  found  in  the  library  of  the  Prince  of 
CEttingen-Wallerstein. 
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great  haste.  I  will  mention  a  few  examples.  In  ch.  i.  9,  'who  am  also 
your  brother,'  tin;  improper  'a/so'  rests  on  a  mere  misunderstanding  of  Eras 
mus's  copyist.  In  ch.  i.  11,  the  words  'which  are  in  Asia'  are  an  interpola 
tion  of  Erasmus  from  the  Vulgate:  quce  sunt  in  Asia.  Similar  additions  of 
Erasmus  from  the  Latin,  which  have  no  support  in  the  Greek  text,  are  found 
in  ch.  ii.  3  ('  and  hast  not  fainted,'  '  et  non  defecisti'),  in  ii.  20  ('  a  few  things,' 
'  ]>uur,i'),  in  ii.  L>4  (the  disturbing  'ami'),  and  in  several  other  passages.  In 
di.  v.  10,  the  Greek  reads  '  thou  hast  made  them  (avrovf,  i.  e.  the  four  and 
twentv  elders)  kings  (a  kingdom)  and  priests  unto  our  God,'  and  '  iheij  (the 
olders)  'shall  rule  (fiaoiXivaovaiv)  upon  the  earth;'  but,  the  A.  V.  turns 
'  tin  m  into  '  us,'  and  '  they'  into  '  we,'  because  Erasmus  followed  here  the  lat 
er  corrupted  text  of  the  Vulgate  in  opposition  to  Keuchlin's  Greek  MS.  In 
xvi.  14,  'the  kings  of  the  earth  and  of  the  whole  world,'  the  superfluous 
words  '  of  the  earth  and1  are  to  be  traced  to  a  mistake  of  the  transcriber,  as 
the  Greek  reads  simply  rot'c  /3a<riX{Tc  r;/c  oiKovpivjjs  o\»jc.  In  ch.  xvii.  8, 
the  perplexing  translation,  '  the  beast  that  was,  and  is  not,  and  yet  is  (from 
the  false  reading  Kaiirtp  fart),  must  now  be  corrected  into  '  the  beast  that 
was,  and  is  not,  and  yet  shall  come'  (the  best  authorities  reading  ical  irdpiarat 
—  Cod.  Sin.  (cat  ira\tv  irapiarai,  shall  come  ayiiin.  Compare  ftiXXu  dvaftai- 
vtiv  tic  r»/c  dfivooov,  in  the  preceding  clause).* 

NOTE  ON  THE  GKEEK  TEXT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  VERSION.  —  It  is  a  question 
of  some  interest  and  importance  to  ascertain  what  edition  of  the  Greek  text 
was  chiefly  used  by  King  James's  translators.  They  left  us  no  direct  infor 
mation  ;  they  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  textual  criticism,  which  was  then 
in  its  infancy,  but  we  know  what  resources  were  then  available.  As  they 
finished  their  work  (1G11)  thirteen  years  before  the  first  Elzevir  edition 
(1G24)  appeared,  they  must  have  used  the  later  editions  of  Stephens  and 
Beza,  which  had  then  superseded  the  editions  of  Erasmus. 

The  third  edition  of  Robert  Stephens,  called  editio  regia,  was  printed  in 
Paris,  and  the  fourth  at  Geneva,  1551  ;  the  latter,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  passages,  is  a  mere  reprint,  in  inferior  style,  but  it  is  the  first  which  con 
tains  our  versicular  division.  The  text  of  Stephens  (1550)  has  often  been 
reproduced  in  England,  most  recently  by  F.  II.  Scrivener  (1800  and  1872), 
who  gives  also  the  readings  of  Beza  (professedly  of  1505  ;  but  see  the  letter 
of  1'rof.  Abbot  below),  of  the  Elzevirs  (1024),  Tischendorf,  Lachmann,  and 


I-Yoin  I'.e/.a  there  appeared,  before  his  death  (1003),  four  folio  editions  of 
the  (iiv.'k  Testament,  including  the  Vulgate,  his  new  Latin  translation,  and 
exegetical  notes,  printed  by  Henry  Stephens  at  Geneva,!  and  dedicated  to 


*  Comp.  an  art.  of  Dr.  Conant  on  the  Cmlc  Tuct  of  the  Apocalypse,  in  the 

/iii/it'is/  (^nirtii-li/,  vol.  iv.  Xo.  I',  and  Tregelles's  Aj>tn'<ihjj>se,  edit.  1S44.  and 
now  hi-  la-t  edition,  concluding  his  (in,/:  T.stuH,,,,t,  lS7l'.  Tix-hendorf 
has  not  yet  completed  the  second  volume  of  his  eighth  edition,  which  \\ill 
contain  the  Apocalypse. 

t  We  have  from  lie/a  also  several  sum//  editions,  which  omit  the  Vulgate 
(except  in  tlie  .".d  ed.\:md  give  marginal  glo»es  extracted  from  his  com 
mentary.  They  are  dedicated  to  Prince  Condc.  Keu»  i  (,',  v7,;W//.  </<.s  .V. 
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Queen  Elizabeth,  viz.  edit.  i.  (called  ii.*),  A.D.  1565,  which  is  based  upon 
the  fourth  edition  of  Stephens;  ed.  ii.  (iii.),  1582,  much  improved  by  the 
readings  of  the  important  Codices  Bezaj  (D  Gosp.)  and  Claromontanu-  (I) 
Epp.),  and  the  comparison  of  the  Peshito  and  Arabic  versions ;  ed.  iii.  (iv.), 
1589  (also  under  the  date  1588),  chiefly  a  reprint  of  the  third;  ed.  iv.  (v.), 
1598,  which  differs  but  little  from  the  third,  is  less  accurate,  and  was  re 
printed  at  Cambridge,  lG42.t 

It  is  almost  certain,  at  the  outset,  that  the  last  editions  of  Beza  were  the 
main  basis  of  the  A.  V.,  not  only  because  they  were  the  latest  and  best,  but 
also  because  Beza,  the  surviving  patriarch  of  the  reformers,  exerted,  by  his 
Latin  version  and  exegetical  notes,  a  marked  influence  upon  our  translators  ;  + 
even  his  explanatory  or  harmonistic  interpolations  in  Apoc.  xi.  1  (rat  o  ayyi- 
XOQ  ti(m/icti);  Matt.  i.  11  ;  John  xix.  13,  found  a  place  in  the  text,  or  at  least 
in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V. 

A  closer  examination  confirms  this  supposition ,  but  there  is  as  yet  no 
agreement  as  to  the  precise  extent  to  which  the  A.  V.  depends  upon  Beza,  or 
sides  with  Stephens,  or  dissents  from  both.  Scrivener  (A  Supplement  to  the 
Authorized  Version,  pp.  7,  8),  Westcott  (art.  New  Test,  in  Smith's  Bible  Diet. 
iii.  2132,  note,  Am.  ed.),  and  Ellicott  (Revision  of  the  N.  T.  ch.  ii.)  main 
tain  that  the  A.  V.  is  derived  from  Beza's  third  (1582)  or  fourth  (1589)  edi 
tion,  and  from  Stephens's  third  (1550)  or  fourth  (1551),  and  that  in  some  <!0 
places  it  sides  with  Beza  against  Stephens,  in  some  28  with  Stephens  against 
Beza,  while  it  differs  from  both  in  less  than  half  a  dozen  places.  But  ac 
cording  to  Hudson  (Critical  Greek  and  Enytish  Concordance  of  the  N.  T.  p. 
xiii.),  who  takes  Beza's  fifth  edition  (1598)  as  the  basis,  the  A.  V.  agrees  with 
Beza  versus  Stephens's  third  in  about  80  places,  with  Stephens  versus  Beza 
in  about  40,  and  departs  from  both  in  about  a  dozen  places.  Prof.  Abbot, 
of  Harvard  University,  who  has  access  to  all  the  editions  of  Beza  (except  the 
third,  1582)  and  Stephens,  and  who,  of  all  American  scholars,  is  best  qualified 
to  ascertain  the  facts  in  the  case,  has  at  my  request  carefully  investigated 
this  point,  and  kindly  furnished  me  with  another  statement,  which,  though 
not  professing  to  be  absolutely  exhaustive,  is  more  complete  and  accurate 
than  any  that  has  hitherto  been  published,  to  the  effect  that '  the  Authorized 
Version  agrees  with  Beza's  text  of  1589  against  Stephens's  of  1550  in  about 
90  places ;  with  Stephens  against  Beza  in  about  40 ;  and  in  from  30  to  40 
places,  in  most  of  which  the  variations  are  of  a  trivial  character,  it  diilors 

T.}  says  that  they  vary  in  the  text,  and  were  printed  in  Geneva,  though  often 
erroneously  assigned  to  Paris. 

*  Beza  counts  his  Latin  edition  of  1557  (the  title-page  gives  155G,  the  last 
page  1557)  as  editio  prima ;  but,  as  it  does  not  give  the  Greek  text,  it  ought 
not  to  be  counted. 

t  Tregelles,  Scrivener,  Westcott,  and  Block  (Kinlt-ituny  in  d.  X.  T.  p.  77f>), 
following  Mill  and  Michaelis,  speak  also  of  an  edition  of  I57C,.  But  there  is 
no  place  for  such  an  edition  in  either  series  of  Beza's  texts.  Wetstein  (Pro- 
leg,  p.  14f>)  and  Keuss  (Gcs<-hichte  <l<s  X.  T.  p.  Ill)  give  the  correct  account. 

I  As  he  had  done  before  upon  the  Genevan  MT~i.ni  (1557  and  15GO). 
See  the  examples  in  Westcott's  History  of  the  En-jlinh  llil'li:  p.  21U  seq. 
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from  both.'  With  his  permission,  I  will  give  the  specifications  from  a  letter 
to  me,  iluted  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Sept.  23,  1872,  for  which  he  deserves  the 
thanks  of  Biblical  scholars  : 

'I.  The  A.V.  agrees  with  Beza  against  Stephens  in  Matt.  xxi.  7;  xxiii. 
13,  14.  Mark  vi.  29 ;  viii.  14,  24  ;  ix.  40 ;  xii.  20 ;  xiii.  28.  Luke  i.  35 ;  ii. 
22  ;  iii.  23,  35  (vi.  9,  trans,  and  note);  viii.  29  (not  trans.);  x.  C  (not  trans.), 
22:  xv.  26;  xvii.  3G  ;  xx.  47.  John  viii.  25;  xii.  17;  xiii.  31;  xvi.  33; 
xxiii.  24.  Acts  (v.  24,  trans,  and  note)  ix.  35;  xv.  32  (?) ;  xvii.  25;  xxii. 
26  :  \xiv.  13,  14  (?),  18,  19;  xxv.  5;  xxvi.  3,  18;  xxvii.  12,  13.  Rom.  vii. 
<; ;  viii.  11  ;  xii.  11 ;  xvi.  20,  27  (?).  1  Cor.  v.  11 ;  xv.  31.  2  Cor.  iii.  1  ; 
r.4j  vi.  15;  vii.  12,  1G;  x.  10;  xi.  10;  xiii.  4.  Eph.  vi.  7.  Col.  i.  2,  24; 
ii.  i::.  1  Thess.  (ii.  13,  trans,  and  note)  ii.  15.  2  Thess.  ii.  4.  1  Tim.  i.  4. 
Tit.  ii.  10.  Heb.  ix.  1,2;  x.  10;  xii.  22,  23,  punct.  James  ii.  18;  iv.  13% 
13b;  v.  12.  1  Pet.  i.  4;  ii.  21 ;  iii.  11,  21  (?).  2  Pet.  iii.  7.  1  John  i.  4; 
ii.  23  (A.V.  in  italics);  iii.  16.  2  John  3.  3  John  7.  Jude  19,  24.  Rev. 
ii.  14;  iii.  1 ;  v.  1 1 ;  vii.  3,  10 ;  viii.  11;  xi.  1 ,  2,  14 ;  xiii.  3  ;  xiv.  18  ;  xvi. 
5,  14.  In  Dr.  Westcott's  list,  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible  [art.  New  Test.], 
Acts  xxi.  8  ;  Rev.  vii.  2,  14  ;  xvii.  4,  and  in  Scrivener's  list  (Supplement  to  the 
Aut/i.  Version,  p.  8),  Rev.  xix.  14,  seem  to  be  erroneously  placed  here.  Matt. 
ix.  33;  Acts  i.  4,  are  uncertain. 

'II.  The  A.V.  agrees  with  Stephens,  in  preference  to  Beza's  text  of  1589, 
in  Matt.  i.  23  (vi.  1,  Beza's  trans,  and  note;  his  text  is  Stephens's).  Mark 
i.  21 ;  xvi.  14  (?),  20.  Luke  vii.  45  ;  ix.  15.  John  iv.  5  ;  xviii.  20.  Acts 
ii.  36;  iv.  25,  27,  36;  vii.  16;  xvi.  7,  17;  xxi.  11  ;  xxv.  6  ;  xxvi,  8,  punct. 
Rom.  i.  29;  y.  17;  viii.  21,  punct. ;  xi.  28.  1  Cor.  vii.  29,  xi.  22, punct. ; 
xv.  55.  2  Cor.  i.  6 ;  iii.  14  (?) ;  viii.  24.  Gal.  iv.  17.  Phil.  i.  23  ;  ii.  24  ; 
iii.  20.  Col.  i.  2.  1  Tim.  vi.  15.  2  Tim.  ii.  22.  Tit.  ii.  7.  Heb.  ix.  28 ; 
x.  2.  James  iii.  6.  1  Pet.  v.  10.  2  Pet.  i.  1  (ffwrf/poc  I'HIUV).  Rev.  vi.  12 ; 
ix.  19  (but  Beza's  trans,  and  note  agree  with  Stephens).  In  Dr.  Westcott's 
list,  1  Pet.  ii.  21 ;  iii.  21  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  12;  Rev.  ix.  5;  xii.  14;  xiv.  2;  xviii. 
6  ;  xix.  1,  are  wrongly  placed  here.  1  Cor.  iii.  3  ;  x.  28,  adduced  by  Scriv 
ener,  appear  to  be  merely  cases  of  typographical  error  in  Beza's  text.  Matt, 
xx.  15  ;  1  Cor.  xi.  1 ;  Rev.  iv.  10,  are  not  decisive. 

•  1 1 1.  The  A.V.  follows  a  reading  found  neither  in  Stephens  (1550)  or  Beza 
.  in  Matt.  ii.  11  ;  x.  10.  Mark  iv.  18;  vi.  4  (?) ;  xiv.  43.  Luke  iii. 
31  ;  vi.  37  (Vulg.)  ;  viii.  31  ;  xvii.  35  ;  xx.  31,  32  ;  xxii.  45  (?).  John  v.  5 ; 
vii.  It.  12:  viii.  6,  42;  ix.  25;  xii.  13,  26,  34  (?);  xvi.  25  (A.V.  ed.  Ifill); 
xviii.  1  (?),  15  (?).  Acts  iii.  3;  vi.  3(?);  vii.  44  (Vulg.);  viii.  13;  xix.  20 
i  \ HI-. ) ;  xxi.  8  (Beza's  trans,  and  note)  ;  xxvi.  G  (?) ;  xxvii.  29.  Rom.  vi.  3 
(mere  oversight?).  Eph.  vi.  24  (A.V.  ed.  Kill).  Phil.  iv.  12.  1  Thess.  v.  4 
(Viil-. ).  I'liilein.  7.  James  iv.  15.  2  Pet.  i.  1  (Zifiuv,  and  iipwv  omitted 
after  9iov) ;  ii.  9.  Rev.  vii.  2  (?)  ;  xvii.  4. 

'A  collation  of  Beza's  fifth  edition  ;  I  .Mis)  is  given  in  Bagster's  Critical  New 
Tist'imi  nt.  <!r<>l;  mill  English  (1812  I.  That  edition  is  not  accurately  print 
ed,  but  the  intentional  changes  from  the  text  of  1589  are  few. 

'  It  i-  nece<>ary  to  observe  that  the  collation  of  He/a's  edition  of  15G5,  given 
by  Scrivener  in  his  Introduction  (pp.  :;uj  ,",]  1  )  and  in  his  (ireek  Te-tainent, 
is  not  to  he  trusted.  It  agrees  neither  with  the  octavo  nor  the  folio  edition 
published  by  I5e/.a  in  l.'id.'i.  It  is  impos>il>le  that  he  should  have  used  the 
text  of  either  of  those  editions  in  making  the  collation  which  he  has  given. 
He  has  mistaken  a  copy  of  some  other  edition  (perhaps  wanting  the  title- 
page,  or  with  a  false  title-page  supplied)  for  the  real  I'c/a  of  l.M'..">.  The 
readings  ascribed,  in  his  Intro,lui-tion.  to  l.e/.a.  ]:,(',:>.  differ  from  He/.a's  folio 
edition  of  that  \ear  in  1  I  1  places,  but  in  only  about  1.".  places  from  his  octavo 
editions  of  1680  and  l.V.N).  They  do  not  agree  su  well  with  the  editi-ju  of 
I.MM.  That  of  1G03  I  have  not  seen. 
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'  The  erroneous  references  of  Dr.  "Westcott  pointed  out  above  wore  appar 
ently  derived  from  Scrivener's  collation  ;  and  in  a  note  in  the  American  edi 
tion  of  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary  (p.  2132),  misled  by  Scrivener,  1  wrongly  re 
ferred  them  to  Beza's  text  of  1505.'  ....." 


2.  Errors. 

To  correct  acknowledged  errors,  whether  of  typography, 
or  English  .Grammar,  or  translation. 

(a.)  MISPRINTS. 

Examples :  '  Strain  at  a  gnat,'  for  '  strain  out,'  Matt,  xxiii.  24  (<?tvXi£ov«c 
TOV  KiavuTra);* — 'broidered1  (the  ed.  of  1611  and  other  early  edd. :  '  broid- 
ed"),  for  'braided  (plaited)  hair,'  1  Tim.  ii.  9; — 'and  she  went  into  the  city,' 
for  'he,'  Ruth  iii.  15  (see  the  Hebrew)-, — 'awake  my  love,  till  he  please,'  for 
'she,'  Cant.  ii.  7  (in  the  Hebrew). 

Many  Other  typographical  errors  of  the  edition  of  1611,  which  was  far  from 
being  correct,  have  long  since  been  silently  removed  by  subsequent  editions, 
in  England  and  in  America,  yet  not  so  as  to  secure  uniformity ;  e.  g. :  ' hoops 
of  the  pillars,'  for  '  hooks'  (Exod.  xxxviii.  11);  'plaine,'  for  'plague'  (Lev.  xiii. 
T»6);  'Jet1  the  roll,'  for  'fetch'  (Jer.  xxxvi.  21);  'shewed  them  by  the  proph 
ets,'  for  'hewed'  (Hos.  vi.  5);  'rejected  verses,'  for  'recited'  (Ecclus.  xliv.  5); 
'approved  to  death,'  for  'appointed'  (1  Cor.  xii.  28);  'helps  in  governments,' 
for  'helps,  governments'  (1  Cor.  xii.  28);  'vinegar,'  for  'vineyard"  (Luke  xiii. 
7,  in  the  so-called  '  vinegar  edition'  of  Oxford,  1717).t  The  variations  of  the 
second  edition,  1613,  from  the  first,  1611,  amount  to  about  375;  in  Dr. Blay- 
ney's  edition  of  1769,  which  is  regarded  as  the  standard  edition,  116  errors 
were  detected  by  the  editors  of  the  Eyre  and  Strahan  edition,  1813.  The 
committee  appointed  by  the  American  Bible  Society  in  1848  found  many  er 
rors  and  inconsistencies  in  the  best  English  editions.J 

*  Dean  Alford,  in  his  Commentary,  defends  the  Authorized  Version  by  the 
strnined  explanation :  'strain  (out  the  wine)  at  (the  occurrence  of)  a  gnat,' 
but  in  his  English  version  of  the  Greek  Testament  (1869)  he  adopts  out  for 
at.  All  the  other  English  versions  (except  that  of  Rheims)  read  '  strain  out.' 
Bishop  Lowth  remarks:  'The  impropriety  of  the  preposition  has  wholly  de 
stroyed  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,'  which  refers  to  the  use  of  a  strainer. 
See  my  annotations  to  Lange  on  Matthew,  p.  408,  note  16,  p.  413. 

t  In  a  copy  of  the  second  issue  of  the  edition  of  161 1  (in  possession  of  Dr. 
Eadie.  at  Glasgow)  I  saw  even  Judas  for  Jtxus  in  Matt.  xxvi.  36.  In  the 
,///•>/  ir-sue,  twenty-one  words  of  Exod.  xiv.  10  are  printed  twice.  In  an  edi 
tion  of  1613,  the  word  not  is  omitted  in  Lev.  xix.  10;  1  Cor.  xi.  17;  and  '2 
Tim.  iv.  16. 

J  See  the  Report  of  the  History  and  Recent  Collation  of  the  English  V<r- 
sion  of  the  Bible:  presented  by  the  Committee  on  Versions  to  tin'  Hoard  «f 
M<in<t<i<Tx  of  tlu>  American  Bible  Society,  and  ad<n>t«l  ATn/  1.  ls.">l,p.  11 
seq.  The  Committee  on  Versions  (including  such  scholars  r.s  Drs.  Edward 
KnliiiiM. n.  Samuel  II.  Turner,  and  John  M'('lintock)  spent  three  \> 
labor  and  pains  in  correcting  misprints,  and  improving  the  orthography,  cap- 
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The  words  'it-ore  of '(Acts  xiv.  (5 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  50;  Neh.  x.  31),  for  '  aware 
of  (Cant,  vi.  I'.':  .Icr.  1.  L'l  ;  Luke  xi.  44);  '/(orse  bridles,'  for  'horses'  bri 
dles'  (so  the  Greek),  Rev.  xiv.  20;  comp.  'horse  heels,'  Gen.  xlix.  17,  and 
' horse  If  ><•/'<.' Judges  v,  2;J ',  and  ltkroughlyt'  for  '  thorouy/t/y,'  which  have  been 
corrected  in  some  editions,  are  not  misprints,  but  archaisms.  The  same  is 
true  of  'John  Baptist,'  for  'John  the  Baptist'  (comp.  Matt.  xiv.  8  ;  xvi.  14  ; 
xvii.  13;  Mark  vi.  24,  25;  viii.  28;  Luke  vii.  20,  28,  33,  in  Tyndale,  Cran- 
mer,  the  Genevan,  and  the  Bishops'  Bible)  ;  ' diddest,'  for  'didst'  (in  Acts  vii. 
28,  found  also  in  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  the  Genevan,  and  the  Bishops'  Bible), 
'sometimes,'  for  'some  time'  (i.  e.  once,  formerly,  Eph.  v.  8).  But  these  ar 
chaisms  should  all  be  removed,  and  they  have  been  corrected  in  many  editions. 

(A.)  Errors  of  ENGLISH  GUAMMAK  (which  is  not  as  good  as  the  vocabulary 
of  the  Authorized  Version). 

Examples  :  Cherubim*  (confusion  of  Heb.  with  Eng.  plural),  for  cherubim  or 
cherubs;  as  also  seraphims,  Netkinimt,  Anakims  (Gen.  iii.  24;  Isa.  vi.  2,  6; 
Heb.  ix.  5,  etc.). — 'Whom  say  ye  that  I  am,'  for  Who  (Matt.  xvi.  15 ;  Mark 
viii.  27,  29).— His  (archaic),  for  its  (Matt.  v.  13;  Mark  ix.  50;  Luke  xiv. 
34,  etc.). — 'This  people  who  knowcth  not,'  for  'know  not'  (John  vii.  49). — 
'Ye  should  have  hearkened  unto  me  .  .  .  and  to  have  gained,'  etc.,  for  'and 
(so)  have  gained,'  etc.  (Acts  xxvii.  21). 

(c.)  MISTRANSLATION'S. 

Matt.  v.  21,  27,  33,  'by  them  of  old  time,'  instead  of  'to  them'  (roTc  ap- 
Xai'oic,  to  the  ancients,  is  taken  as  dative  by  all  the  English  versions  except 
the  Authorized,  which  followed  Bezu  ;  the  ablative  use  is  very  rare  and  ques 
tionable). 

Matt.  x.  4,  and  Mark  iii.  18, '  Simon  the  Canaanite,'  instead  of  '  Simon  of 
Cana'  (the  village  in  Galilee,  which,  however,  would  require  Ka»'<Y»/c  rather 
than  KoranVr/c),  or,  better,  'the  Zealot'  (—T.qXwrijc),  compare  Luke  vi.  15; 
Acts  i.  13;  Numb.  xxv.  11.  The  American  Bible  Society's  edition  of  1852 
had  substituted  Cananitc,  which  was  afterward  changed  back  to  Canaanite. 

Matt.  xiv.  8,  'And  she  being  before  instructed  (from  the  Vulgate  pra'mo- 
nitu)  of  her  mother,'  instead  of  '  instigated  (or  led  on,  induced,  aufyeslachelt, 
unifitiilj'tet,  7iY>o/3i/3a<r0tI<rrt)  by  her  mother.' 

Matt,  xxviii.  1!>,  '  Baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,' etc.,  instead 
i  if  '  in  ti>  the  name'  (« if  TO  ovo[i(i,  not  iv  r<jJ  6t>ouart\  i.  e.  into  the  covenant 
relationship  and  communion  with  the  triune  God.  So  also  1  Cor.  i.  13, 
'baptized  in  the  name  of  Paul,'  for  'into'  (ti'f  ro  uvoua  Ilai'Aou);  Acts  viii. 

itnl  K'ttiTS.  words  in  italics,  punctuation,  and  headings  of  columns  and  chap- 
tors,  but  tin-  American  HiMe  Society  was  induced  by  a  majority  of  its  man 
agers  to  cancel  the  revi-ed  edition  thus  prepared  (1S52),  on  the  ground  of 
alleged  want  of  constitutional  authority,  and  popular  dissatisfaction  with  a 
number  of  the  changes  made,  especially  in  the  headings  of  chapters  (u  mb- 
stituting  .!/.  .W-//I  and  >Y..»,  in  thoO.T.,  for  Chrixt  and  (.'hurch).  Some  fruits 
of  their  labor,  however,  remain,  and  many  inconsistencies  in  the  spelling  of 
proper  name*,  in  the  n-e  of  the  vocative  O  and  the  optative  oh,  and  of  the  in 
definite  article  (now  n  house,  n  hill,  n  holv.  now  an  house,  etc. \  are  rectified 
in  the  editions  of  the  American  I'ihle  Society  since  IbtiO.  See  th'- 

<•/'//..  <_'<»nmitt"       i         i«,  appointed  in  1868. 
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]."> ;  xix.  r>.  The  false  rendering  of  the  English  and  other  versions  arises  from 
the  Vulgate  (in  nomine;  Tertullian  had  it  correctly  JH  nomeii);  but  in  other 
passages  on  baptism  the  English  Version  renders  the  preposition  ti'f  correctlv, 
viz.  Rom.  vi.  3,  4  ;  1  Cor.  x.  2  ;  xii.  13;  Gal.  iii.  27;  Acts  xix.  3.* 

Luke  xxiii.  15,  'nothing  worthy  of  death  is  done  unto  him'  (tarlv  Trnrpay- 
pivov  avry),  for  '  hath  been  done  by  him'  (Jesus). 

John  viii.  58, ' Before  Abraham  was,  I  am,'  instead  of '  was  born,'  or '  made,' 
or  '  became.'  There  is  an  important  distinction  between  yivicrSai,  which  sig 
nifies  temporal  or  seated  existence,  beginning  in  time  and  presupposing  pre 
vious  non-existence,  and  ilvai,  which  expresses  here,  in  the  present  tense,  the 
eternal,  uncreated  existence  of  the  Divine  Logos.  The  same  distinction  is 
observed  in  the  prologue  of  John,  where  f/v  is  applied  to  the  Logos,  ver.  1, 
iykviro  to  the  genesis  of  the  world,  ver.  3,  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  ver. 
G,  and  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  ver.  14.  t 

John  x.  16,'one/oW  (following  the  ovile  of  the  Vulgate,  which  might  fa 
vor  a  narrow  ecclesiasticism)  and  one  shepherd,'  instead  of '  there  will  be  one 
flock  (fila  ifoifjivi],  not  avXii ;  comp.  ver.  1C),  one  shepherd.'  (Tyndale  was 
correct  here.)t 

John  xiii.  2, 'Supper  being  ended1  (which  is  inconsistent  with  ver.  12  and 
ver.  2G,  where  the  meal  is  still  going  on),  for  '  the  meal  (Stlirvov  was  the  prin 
cipal  meal  of  the  ancients,  and  corresponds  to  our  late  dinner~)  being  about  to 
begin,'  or  ' having  begun  (ytvofiivov,  al.  ytvofaivov). 

John  xiv.  18,  'comfortless,'  for  'orphans'  (bptyavo'C). 

John  xvi.  8,  'reprove,'  for  ' convince' (tXeyx""!  whifh  implies  both  a  convin 
cing  unto  salvation  and  a  convicting  unto  condemnation. 

Acts  ii.  47, 'such  as  should  be  saved,'  instead  of  'were  being  saved,'  or 
'were  in  the  way  of  salvation'  (roi'C  owZopivovc,  which  signifies  a  progressive 
condition,  not  a  final  determination). 

Acts  xii.  4,  'Easter  (a  heathen  or  Christian  festival),  for  the  Jewish  'Pass 
over'  (iraa\d). 

Acts  xvii.  22, ' in  all  things  ye  are  too  superstitious,'  instead  of '  very  religious 
(SiiotdaiuoviffTtpovc,  ;  Beza  correctly  :  religiosiores,  I)e  Wette  :  sehr  gottes- 
fiirchti</).  The  A.  V.  makes  Paul  commence  his  address  to  the  Athenians, 
contrary  to  his  custom,  with  a  reproach  or  an  insult,  while,  in  fact,  he  compli 
ments  them  for  their  religiousness,  with  a  delicate  hint  of  their  exces-  in  a 
wrong  direction,  and  makes  this  the  starting-point  for  preaching  to  them  the 
'  unknown  God,'  whom  '  they  worshipped'  (not  '  ignorantli/,'  but)  '  unknniring- 
ly'  or  '  unknowing'  (dyvoovvrtc,,  with  evident  alln.-inn  to  a  y  v  <1>  a  T  <p  3t<p). 

Rom.  i.  20,  'his  eternal  power  and  (/<«///««/,'  for  godhood,  dirini/y,  divine 
majesty  ( (,'ii///ir/t/.-<  i/.  'ym'irijr,  not  3t(Jr;/r). 

Rom.  iii.  25,  'for  the  remission  of  sins,'  instead  of  ' jiratcrmission,'  or,  ns 

*  See  Alford,  in  /<«•.,  and  inv  annotations  in  Lange  on  Afatthew,  p. 

-  rump.  Tiiy  annotations  in  Lange  on  ./»//;;,  p.  '>(,  HI.  7'.'.  L".i>. 

+  Alford,  in  loc. :  'The  fiia  TTO<'/U'>;  is  remarkable — not  /<i'a  av\t'i,as  charnr- 
ti rist'inilli]  but  erroneously  rendered  in  the  Knglifh  ^'e^^i()ll :  not  one  f»lil.  but 
<:i«- jlnrk;  no  one  exclusive  inclosure  of  an  outward  Church,  but  one  fluck. 
all  knowing  the  one  Shepherd,  and  known  of  him.'  Comp.  my  remark-  in 
Lange  on  Jolm.  p.  ">-'.}. 
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(lie  margin  of  the  A.  V.  has  it, '  //«•  i><msin<j  over  (itupfttic,,  not  to  be  confound 
ed  with  <«0f<r<c). 

Rom.  xiii.  2.  and  I  ( 'or.  xi.  20,  'damnation'  (altogether  too  strong),  instead 
of ' j uilyment'  (jcpi/ia,  not  (ccrraicpi/ja). 

1  Thess.  \.  L"J,  'abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil'  (so  also  Luther,  Calvin, 
Grotius,  Wordsworth,  but  contrary  to  the  meaning  of  tuJoc),  instead  of 'ev 
ery  t'tirm,'  or  '  all  kind  of  evil'  (correct  in  the  Geneva  Version). 

2  Thoss.  ii.  7,  'the  mystery  of  iniquity,'  for  '  lawlessness'  (fivarfipiov  rift 
dvofttaf). 

I  Tim.  vi.  .">, '  gain  is  godliness,'  instead  of '  godliness  is  gain'  (as  Covcrdale 
renders  iropia^iv  tlvai  n]v  tvaifiuav;  comp.  for  a  similar  position  of  the  pred 
icate  without  the  article  John  i.  1,  3«6c  f/v  o  Xoyoc,  and  iv.  24,  irvivpa  o  3toe). 

1  John  v.  15,  'He  hear  us'  (which  may  be  a  misprint,  or  an  old  use  of  the 
subjunctive),  for  '  heareth'  (djcovd). 

Ileb.  ii.  1C,  'He  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  nngels;  but  he  took  on  him 
the  seed  of  Abraham,'  a  double  error,  instead  of 'he  hefpeth,  doth  help,' or 
'rescue,  deliver,  lay  hold  upon'  (which  is  the  true  meaning  of  iiri\auflui>iTai, 
now  generally  adopted  in  place  of  the  older  interpretation).* 

Heb.  xi.  13,  ''embraced  them'  (the  promises),  for  'greeted'  or  'hailed'  them 
from  afar  (/«>)  Xa/3ovrte  raf  iirayytXiac.,  dXAd  iroppuStv  ai'rdr  icovrtq,  nai 
ciffTraaa/rn'oi,  and  thus  dying  KUTU  irioTtv,  to  embrace  and  enjoy  the  prom 
ises  hereafter). 

The  frequent  word  Satftoviov,  a  demon  or  evil  spirit,  is  usually  rendered 
devil  (Matt.  vii.  22 ;  ix.  33, 34 ;  x.  8 ;  xii.  24,  and  often),  and  laipoviav  i\in>,  to 
have  a  devil,  and  thus  the  distinction  between  the  Prince  of  darkness  (o  £ta/3o- 
Xoc,o  Sara  vac)  and  his  subordinate  servants  is  obliterated.  The  phrase  Sat- 
fioviov  t"x««v  refers  to  the  popular  belief  in  demoniacal  possessions,  and  is  ma 
lignantly  applied  to  Christ,  John  viii.  48,  49  ;  x.  20,  21 ;  but  in  the  passage 
.John  vii.  20  it  seems  used  of  Christ,  and  Matt.  xi.  18  of  John  the  Baptist, 
compassionately  in  the  milder  sense,  'he  has  a  spirit  of  melancholy,  be  la 
bors  under  a  hallucination.' 

'AuairXtVo/iat  and  dvaKit^ai,  to  recline,  at  table  (on  a  couch  or  triclinium, 
according  to  the  well-known  Oriental  custom,  are  falsely  rendered  to  sit  or 
Ml  down  Matt.  viii.  11 ;  ix.  10;  Mark  xiv.  18;  Luke  vii.  36;  xiii.  29,  etc.). 

The  coins,  weights,  and  measures  are  very  loosely  translated,  ns  ?pa\p>'i 
Can  Attic  silver  coin  equal  to  the  Roman  denarius,  worth  about  16  American 
cents)  1,\-  'j,i,'re'  of  silver,  ficpa\^ov  (a  double  drachm  or  half  shekel  of  the 
Jews)  by  tri/iuti-mmifi/,  trifmtr  (Matt.  xvii.  24),  and  orar/jp  (double  the  for 
mer,  or  c<|uivaleiit  to  a  Jewi>h  shekel:  by  '  H  /</«•<•  of  money'  (Matt.  xvii.  27); 
but  more  fiei|iiently  they  are  mistranslated.  So  ctii'i'tptov  (denarius),  a  Ro 
man  siher  coin  ei|iiivalent  to  the  Attic  drachma,  u-ed  in  the  Gospels  almost 
al\va\s  fora  /">-.'/'  sum  (Matt.  \\.  L'. '.».  10.  |:',  :  \\ii.  I'.t;  Mark  \i.  :',7;  xiv. 
.">;  I. like  xii.  11  :  John  \i.  7;  xii.  ."> :  Rev.  \\.  d).  is  tran>lateil  j>r>tn>/,  when 
f'niin-  or  xtii/'iini/  wouUl  come  much  nearer  its  absolute,  and  falls  far  short  of 
its  relative,  value  at  the  time  of  Christ.  A  '/«  ;<.•///'  \\oiihl  indeed  be  miserable 
for  a  day's  labor  (Matt.  xx.  2),  and  'three  hundred  ]><  'tire'  a  poor  sum 

*  See  notes  of  M.  11  and  Kendrick  in  Lange  on  //<  liretcs,  Am.  ed.  pp.  60,  69. 
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for  the  precious  ointment  of  Mary,  in  her  ever-memorable  deed  of  love  (John 
xii.  .">).  Denary  would  require  a  marginal  note;  silverling  (or  silver-piece), 
though  rather  indefinite,  might  be  used,  as  it  is  found  in  the  A.V.  in  Isa.  vii. 
23.* 

'Aotrapiov,  a  penny  (its  exact  value  is  a  cent  and  a  half),  and  Kocpdvrrje 
(quadrans),  farthing  {Heller),  are  both  translated  alike,  although  the  latter  is 
only  one  fourth  part  of  the  former.  'Measure1  is  used  for  \ulvi^  (about  a 
quart),  aarov,  a  satum  or  seah,  /3aror,  the  bath  or  ephah,  and  Kopoz,  a  cor  or 
homer  (equal  to  15  bushels  English),  though  the  OO.TOV  is  one  third  of  the 
/3droc,  and  /3droc  one  tenth  of  the  Kopoc . 

3.  Inaccuracies. 

To  rectify  inexact  and  imperfect  renderings,  which  ob 
scure,  or  weaken,  or  modify  the  sense  intended  by  the  sa 
cred  writer. 

These  cases  are  far  more  numerous  than  positive  errors,  though  often 
scarcely  less  injurious.  They  may  be  classified  under  the  following  heads: 

(a.)  OMISSION  OF  THE  ARTICLE. 

Matt.  iv.  5, '  a  pinnacle,'  for  'the  pinnacle  (jo  Trripvyiov)  of  the  Temple.' 

Matt.  v.  1,  and  other  places,  'a  mountain,' instead  of  '  the  mountain'  (TO 
opoc). 

Matt.  xii.  41, '  rise  up  in  judgment,'  for  '  in  the  j.'(comp.  ver.  42,  where  the 
article  is  correctly  retained  in  the  A.  V.). 

Matt.  xxiv.  12, '  the  love  of  many  shall  wax  (grow)  cold,'  instead  of  '  the 
love  of  the  many'  (jwv  TTO\\WV),  i.  e.  the  vast  majority  of  the  disciples. 

John  vi.  4,  '  the  Passover,  a  feast  of  the  Jews,'  instead  of '  the  (great)  feast' 
(?)  iopTii  ~iup  '\ovcci'u*)v). 

John  xii.  13,  'They  took  branches  of  palm-trees,' where  the  original  reads 
'  the  branches  of  the  palm-trees'  (of  the  Mount  of  Olives). 

Rom.  v.  lf>,  17, 18,  19,  'one'  and  'many'  (opposed  to  few),  for  lthe  one,'  o 
tic  (i.  e.  Adam  the  one  transgressor  on  one  hand,  and  Christ  the  one  restorer 
on  the  other),  and  '  the  many,'  oi  TroXXoi  (i.  e.  the  mass,  the  whole  race,  irdvriz 
avSpw-xoi,  ver.  12).  The  omission  of  the  article  in  this  important  ] 
weakens  the  antithesis  and  obscures  the  idea  of  the  sufficiency  and  universal 
intent  of  Christ's  redemption. 

Rom.  v.  9,  'saved  from  wrath,'  instead  of  lthe  wrath'  to  come  (UTTO  TJ/C 
vpyfji:).  Correct  in  1  Thess.  ii.  1C. 

1  Cor.  ix.  ;"»,  'as  well  as  other  apostles,'  instead  of  lt/te  other  apostles'  (oi 

XOITTOI    OTTOOToXoi). 

Col.  i.  19,  'all  fulness,'  instead  of '  the  whole  fulness'  (~«r  70  n-Xi/pw^a),  i.  e. 
the  plenitude  or  totality  of  divine  powers. 

2  Thess.  ii.  3,  'except  a  falling  away,'  for  'the  filling  away,'  i.  c.  the  great 
apostasy  (>/  airoaraaia). 

1  Tim.  vi.  12.  l:>.  ln  good  profession,'  for  'the  good  profe—inii.' 

2  Tim.  iv.  7,  S,  'fought  a  good  fight  ....   nnj  course  .    .  .   .   n  crown  of 

*  !<ee  my  annotation  to  Lange  on  ,!/«///,.  n:  p.  :;:'.2.  textual  note  '. 
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righteousness.'  for  '  the  good  fight /Recourse the  crown  of 

righteousness.' 

Hcb.  xi.  10,  'he  looked  for  a  city  which  hath  foundations,'  instead  of  'he 
was  looking  (iWt\tro,  imperf.)  for  the  (heavenly)  city  which  has  the  founda 
tions'  (r »}  v  TO  i'  c  dept\ioi<c  i\ovaav  TT<J\IV)  •  comp.  xii.  22 ;  Rev.  xxi.  14, 19, 30. 

Rev.  vii.  14,  'they  which  come  out  of  great  tribulation,'  for  'the  great  trib 
ulation' (tic  n;c  SAii/'tuc  r»;c  /«y«A»K)'>  fomp.  Matt.  xxiv.  22, 29 ;  Dan.  xii.  1. 

The  article  is  often  neglected  before  vo/^oc,  in  the  Romans  and  Galatians, 
where  it  designates  the  written  Mosaic  law,  in  distinction  from  vopoc,  the  un- 
\\  i  ii  ten,  abstract,  and  universal  law ;  and  in  the  Gospels  before  Christ,  i>  Xp«rr6c? 
the  long-expected  Messiah  of  the  Jews  (e.  g.  Matt.  ii.  4 ;  xi.  2;  xvi.  16;  xxiv. 
5  ;  Luke  xxiii.  3,">,  39). 

Although  the  English  idiom  does  not  always  admit  the  article  where  it  is 
in  the  Greek,  yet  it  is  generally  safe  to  render  it  whenever  it  is  emphatic,  or 
when  it  appears  after  a  preposition,  though  there  are  exceptions,  e.  g.  Matt, 
iii.  13  (OTTO  ri/c  TaXtXcrtac  iiri  rbv  'lopSuvtjv  irpuf.  rbv  'luidvvnv).  King 
James's  revisers  seem  to  have  followed  too  often  the  Latin  Version,  where 
the  article  disappears. 

(6.)  INSERTION  OF  THE  DEFINITE  ARTICLE  WHERE  THERE  is  NONE  IN  THE 
GREEK. 

Matt,  xxvii.  o4,  'the  Son  of  God,'  for  'a  Son  of  God'  (comp.  the  parallel 
passage,  Luke  xxiii.  47,  '  a  riyhteous  man'). 

John  iv.  27,  'with  the  woman,'  as  if  the  impropriety  was  in  Christ's  speak 
ing  with  this  particular  woman  of  Samaria,  while  the  disciples,  without  know 
ing  her  character,  took  offense  at  his  talking  with  a  woman  (fiera  ywaucoc), 
i.  e.  with  any  woman,  contrary  to  the  rabbinical  rule. 

Acts  xxvi.  2,  'accused  of  the  Jews'  (as  if  all  were  included). 

Rom.  ii.  14, '  When  the  Gentiles  which  have  not  the  law  observe  by  nature,' 
etc.,  instead  of '  When  Gentiles;'  t$vr],i.  e.  some,  not  all. 

1  Thess.  iv.  17,  'caught  up  together  with  them  in  the  clouds,'  instead  of  'in 
clouds'  (iv  j/t^tXaic). 

1  Tim.  vi.  10, '  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil ;'  as  if  it  was  the  only 
one,  while  the  apostle  calls  it  simply  '  a  root'  (pi£a)  among  other  fruitful  roots, 
as  pride, hatred, idolatry,  intemperance,  from  which  every  form  of  moral  evil 
may  spring. 

(c.)  NEGLECT  OF  PREPOSITIONS. 

The  prepositions  iv  (in,  signifying  rest)  and  ti'c  (into,  signifving  motion), 
tin-  t~iti  with  the  genitive  (instrumental,  thniit;/h,  In/  means  of,  etc.)  and  cid 
with  the  accusative  (indicating  the  moving  cause,  because  of,  on  account  of), 
tic  (  =  ex,  out  of.  from,  origin,  motion  out  of),  OTTO  (=ab,from,  remoter  than 
tV)  ami  /-ii  \\itli  genitive  (from  under,  by*),  are  very  often  confounded,  to  the 
M-iiuus  injurv  of  the  M'ii-e. 

We  have  already  mentioned,  under  a  previous  head,  the  exchange  of  tic.  for 
iv  in  the  l>a]>ti-inal  formula,  which  amounts  to  a  mistranslation. 

Luke  xxiii.  IL',  the  Greek  requires  'comest  in  thy  kingdom'  ('regno  jam 
tirtl>i'iii/,>'.  a^  Maldunatus  <>Wrve<  :  cniu]>.  Matt.  xxv.  .'51  :  'When  the  Son 
of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory,' etc.),  instead  of  "into  thy  kingdom.' 
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Rom.  xi.  2,  iv  'HX/a,  'in  (the  history  of)  Elijah,'  not  'o/"Elias.' 

Phil.  ii.  10,  iv  r<£  ovufiari.  Irjaov,  'in  the  name  of  Jesus,'  instead  of  'at  tlie 
name. ' 

In  2  Pet.  i.  5-7  the  omission  of  the  preposition  (iv  ry  Trlam — iv  ry  yvwait, 
ic.r.X.)  tends  to  turn  the  organic  development  of  the  Christian  graces  and 
their  causal  dependence  one  upon  another  into  a  mechanical  accumulation. 

In  1  Pet.  ii.  12  and  iii.  10  we  have  '  whereas,'  instead  of  '  wherein  (iv  <£). 

'Ev  is  often  wrongly  translated  by  or  through,  where  it  signifies  the  life-ele 
ment,  as  in  the  important  Pauline  phrases  'in  Christ, "in  the  Lord, "in  the 
Spirit, '  e.  g.  Rom.  vi.  1 1 ;  xiv.  14  ;  xv.  16 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  3,  9  ;  while  Rom.  viii. 
1,2;  ix.  l;xii.  5;  xiv.  17;  xvi.  2,  3,  7,  10,  11,  12,  13 ;  1  Cor.  i.  2,  etc.,  it  is 
correctly  rendered  in. 

(d.)  NEGLECT  OF  PARTICLES. 

Every  careful  reader  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  of  such  commentators  as 
Meyer,  Fritzsche,  Ellicott,  knows  how  much  the  full  force  of  Paul's  argument 
depends  upon  a  correct  understanding  and  translation  of  the  logical  and  ar 
gumentative  particles,  especially  the  illative  dpa,  dpayt,  dpa  ovv,  the  simpler 
ovv  (most  frequent  in  John),  the  adversative  dXXd,  etc.  It  is  quite  impossi 
ble,  however,  in  the  English  language,  to  do  full  justice  to  the  wealth  of  par 
ticles  in  which  the  Greek  excels. 

Examples:  Gal.  v.  11,  'then  after  all'  (apa),  for  'then;'  vi.  10,  'Accord 
ingly  then,  as  we  have  opportunity'  (dpa  ovv),  for  '  therefore,'  etc. ;  iii.  5, '  He 
then  who  is  bestowing'  (ovv,  resumptive),  for  'therefore;'  so  John  xi.  G  ;  and 
John  vi.  60,  'now  many  of  his  disciples'  (ovv,  continuative),  for  'many  there 
fore,'  etc. ;  so  xi.  33  ;  xii.  9  ;  Rom.  vii.  I,1  but  I  had  not  known  sin'  (dXXd), 
for  'nay,'  etc. ;  Gal.  iii.  22,  'but,  on  the  contrary'  (dXXd),  for  'but;'  Gal.  v. 
16,  'now  I  say'  (Si),  for  '  This  I  say  then ;'  1  Tim.  i.  8,  '  now  we  know'  (Si), 
for  'but;'  Gal.  iii.  17,  'this,  however,  I  say,'  (Si),  for  'and.' 

(e.)  NON-OBSERVANCE  OF  TENSES,  MOODS,  AND  VOICES. 

Aorists  are  very  often  confounded  with  perfects,  perfects  with  aorists ;  im 
perfects  are  rendered  as  aorists  and  perfects ;  the  changes  of  moods  and 
voices  are  less  frequent.  A  few  examples  must  suffice. 

The  imperfect  should  be  represented,  Luke  i.  59,  'they  were  calling'  (t/cd- 
\ovv~),  for  'called;'  Luke  v.  (I,  'their  net  icas  breaking,'  or  'began  to  break' 
(SiipphyvvTo),  for  'brake;'  Luke  xiv.  7,  'were  choosing  out'  (i£t\iyovro),  for 
'chose  out ;'  Acts  iii.  1,  'were  going  vp'  (dvifiaivov),  for  'went  tip ;'  Mark  ii. 
18, '  were  fasting'  (fiaav  vrjanvovnc.),  for  'used  to  fast ;'  Gal.  i.  13, '  was  de 
stroying,'  or  'wasting'  (iiropOovv),  for  'wasted;'  and  ver.  23,  'which  once  he 
was  destroying'  (iiropOu),  for  'destroyed.' 

The  aorist  should  be  rendered,  Matt,  xxvii.  4,  ijuaprov  irapacovs  alua  dOiL- 
ov, '  I  sinned  in  betraying  innocent  blood'  (which  is  in  better  keeping  with  the 
concise  earnestness  of  the  Greek  and  the  desperate  state  of  Judas  than  'I 
have  sinned  in  that  I  have  betrayed  the  innocent  blood') ;  Luke  i.  19,  dirtard- 
\nv,'I  was  sent,'  instead  of  'I  am  sent'  (aTriaraX^ai')  •  Murk  xvi.  2,  dvani- 
Xairoc  TOV  i'i\iov,  'when  the  sun  was  risen,'  instead  of  'at  the  rising  of  the 
sun  ;'  Rom.  v.  12,  'sinned'  (i'maprov, ' omnes  jieccarunt  j>eccante  Adamo,'  Ben- 
gel),  for  'have  sinned.' 


'J'lio  pro-out  -In mill  lie  restored  in  Hcb.  ii.  10,  lm\a[ifiuviTai,  '  he  delivereth 
not  an-''!-,  Imt  ho  (/« lii-n-ftli  the  seed  of  Abraham, '  instead  of  'he  took  not  on 
film  tin-  nature  of  angels,  but  he  took  on  him  the  seed -of  Abraham.' 

The  perfect  should  be  given  in  Luke  xiii.  2, '  they  have  suffered'  (in  the 
past,  irnrovQaoiv)  such  things,  for  '  they  suffered.' 

The  passive  should  be  restored,  2  C'or.  v.  10,  'we  must  all  be  made  mani 
fest  (Qat'tpuQiivat,  exhibited  as  we  are)  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,' 
instead  of  'appear.' 

(f.)  NON-OBSERVANCE  OF  THE  GENITIVE,  ESPECIALLY  THE  GENITIVE  OF 

QfALITY,    WHICH    IS    OFTEN   WEAKENED    BY    THE    SUBSTITUTION    OF   AN    AD- 

.ll.i   I  I\  1  . 

Rom.  viii.  G,  TV  <f>p6i>ti/.ia  rijc  (rap/cot, 'the  mind  of  the  flesh, 'TO  <j>p6vr)[ia  TOV 
-i'f/7/aroc, '  the  mind  of  the  Spirit' — stronger  than  'to  be  carnally  minded,' 
'to  be  spiritually  minded.' 

Kom.  viii.  21,  TIJV  i\tv9ipiav  rfje  Sufyc.  TWV  TtKvuv  TOV  Stov,  'the  liberty 
of  the  glory  of  the  children  of  God,'  for  '  the  glorious  liberty.' 

Phil.  iii.  21,  ro  eru»/<a  r//£  TaTrtivwaiuQ  >//Ju>i', '  the  body  of  our  humiliation,' 
and  ro  ffuif^a  7-f/e  co£>;c  avrov, '  the  body  of  his  glory,'  are  weakened  by  the 
translation  '  our  vile  body'  and  '  his  glorious  body.' 

1  Tim.  i.  11,  T&  tvayyiXtov  rjjc  £o£»;c,  '  the  gospel  of  the  glory,'  instead  of 
'  the  glorious  gospel. ' 

(<;.)  INADEQUATE  AND  INSUFFICIENT  RENDERINGS  OF  WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 

Matt.  vi.  2,6,  cnrt\ovai  should  be  rendered  '  they  have  all,'  or 'have  inful/,' 
(haben  duhin),  i.  e.  they  can  expect  no  more.  The  A.V.  treats  it  like  the 
simple  txovoi. 

Matt.  xxi.  40,  KCIKOVC  (CflKwc.  (  =pcssimos  pcssime')  diro\iou,  is  a  paronoma 
sia  of  the  purest  Greek,  bringing  out  the  agreement  of  character  with  the 
punishment,  and  may  be  reproduced  in  English  by  '  he  will  miserably  destroy 
those  miserable  men,  or  'he  will  wretchedly  destroy  those  wretches'  (as  in 
( iennaii  by  Elenden  rlendiglich,  or  sclilimm  and  Sc.hlimmen,  or  iibel  and  Uebel- 
t/ta'/n-),  but  the  A.V.  destroys  it  by  '  miserably — those  wicked  men.' 

Matt,  xxvii.  32,  'him  (Simon  of  Gyrene)  they  compelled  (for  impressed)  to 
bear  his  cross,'  which  makes  the  act  appear  as  an  arbitrary  assumption  of 
pourr.  while  (iyyapivuv  is  the  technical  term  for  pressing  men  or  horses  into 
public  service  by  authority. 

Matt,  xxvii.  44,  'Cast  the  same  in  his  teeth,'  for  'reproached  him  in  liko 
manner'  (ro  airo  ....  wvt i£i^ov  atrip). 

Matt,  xxvii.  49,  'Let  be'  (a  rebuke),  for  the  hortatory  '  Come,  let  us  see,'  or 
simply  'Let  us  see.'  *A0t£  iduniv  is  a  shortened  popular  form  of  expresMon 
for  Jtfifv  Vf«!  tcupiv,  like  d<pic.  k/3uAw  in  Matt.  vii.  4  and  Luke  vi.  42.  (See 
Huttinaim's  Gram.  d.  N.  T.  Sprache,  p.  181  seq.,  and  Moulton's  note  to  his 
CM  -I'llcnt  translation  of  Winer,  p.  35G,  note  '.)  The  elliptical  or  concise  form 
of  expression  is  like  3t'\«e  iiTrw^tv;  ri  StAtrt  Tnw/iru) ;  and  the  familiar  omis 
sion  of  ut  in  Latin  after  ro/o,  st'no,  etc. 

Luke  ii.  4!»,' about  my  Father's  business;'  better, '  in  my  Father's  house,' 
i.e.  the  temple. 

John  i.  14,  'dwelled  among  us,'  where  tabernacled,  or  pitched  his  tent  (Mcy- 
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er  and  Ewald,  zeltele ;  Godet,  a  dresse"  so.  tentc),  would  better  render  the  ob 
vious  allusion  of  the  verb  ivKiivwat  to  the  oKijvii,or  Shekinah  (from  "J211J),  and 
its  typical  appearance  in  the  tabernacle  and  the  temple  of  old,  now  actualized 
in  the  essential  and  permanent  indwelling  of  the  Divine  c<J$a  in  the  person 
of  the  incarnate  Logos.  Comp.  Apoc.  vii.  15  ;  xxi.  3.* 

John  i.  43  (in  the  English  Bible,  ver.  44  in  the  Greek), '  he  would  go,'  for 
'  intended  to  go'  (>i9i\n<ftv).  The  force  of  SiXtiv  is  very  often  neglected. 
See  Diet. 

Rom.  v.  ]$,' righteousness,'  for  'righteous  act,'  IIKCIIM/ICI  (not  CIKCIIOOVVIJ). 
In  the  same  chapter,  ver.  1G,  the  word  is  translated  '•justification  (which 
would  require  ciKaiWtc),  while  it  means  either  righteous  act,  as  in  ver.  18,  or 
righteous  sentence  (Rechtsspruc1C).\ 

Rom.  vii.  23, ' another  law,'  for  a  ''different  law'  (tVf/ooc,  not  dXXoc),  and 
Gal.  i.  C,  '•another  gospel,'  for  a  'different  gospel.'  In  both  cases  mpoc  (di- 
versus)  is  used,  which  means  different  in  kind,  while  a\\oc.  (alius)  means  an 
other  of  the  same  kind. 

1  Cor.  xiii.  1,  2,  3, 4,  8, 13, ' charity'  (from  ' caritas),  which  is  now  used  in  a 
restricted  sense,  for  the  more  comprehensive  love  (ayaTnj)  to  God  and  man. 

Gal.  i.  6, '  Ye  are  so  soon  removed  from  him  that  called  you  into  the  grace 
of  Christ  unto  another  gospel,'  instead  of  '  so  soon  changing  over  (fiiTariQi- 
ff9t,  middle,  not  passive)  from  him  that  called  you  in  (or  by,  iv,  not  tic,)  the 
grace  of  Christ,  unto  a  different  gospel.' 

Gal.  i.  14, 'And  profited  in  the  Jews'  religion  above  many  my  equals;'  bet 
ter, 'And  surpassed  in  Judaism  many  of  my  age'  (awnXiKMracJ).  Verse  15, 
'  who  separated  me,'  for  '  set  me  apart.' 

Gal.  i.  18,'  to  see  Peter,'  for  'to  make  the  acquaintance'  (/<rropi/<Tai,  which  is 
more  than  I'OH»>)  of  Cephas'  (the  correct  reading,  as  in  ii.  9, 1 1, 14). 

Gal.  ii.  G,'  those  who  seemed  to  be  somewhat'  (the  pillar  apostles),  for  '  who 
were  deemed  somewhat,'  or  'who  are  of  reputation.' 

Gal.  ii.  11, '  he  was  to  be  blamed'  (from  the  reprehcnsibilis  of  the  Vulgate), 
for  'was  condemned'  (Kanyvwofiivoc.  f/v). 

Eph.  iv.  3,'  endeavoring'  (which,  as  now  used,  implies  the  possibility  or  prob 
ability  of  failure)  '  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,'  etc.,  instead  of  the  stron 
ger  'giving  all  diligence,'  '  striving  earnestly'  (airovSa^ovric,). 

Col.  i.  15,  Trpwroroicoc  Traffic  Kriatuig  should  be  rendered  'begotten  before 
every  creature,'  or  'before  the  whole  creation,' which  is  required  by  the  con 
text  ;  for  Christ  is  said  to  be  before  all  things,  and  all  things  were  made  by 
him  (ver.  16).  The  A.V.,'the  first-born  of  every  creature, '  mistakes  the  gen 
itive  of  comparison,  or  of  the  point  of  view  (the  genitive  depends  on  Trpwroc, 
as  Trpwroc  pov,  John  i.  1 5,  30)  for  a  partitive  genitive,  and  might  furnish  an 
argument  to  Arianism,  which  regards  Christ  as  the  first  creature  (icriff/ja). 
But  there  is  an  important  distinction  between  7rpuroroicoe  =  7rpujroyoi'or;,  and 


The  translation  '  God  forbid,'  for  /«}  yivoiro  (Rom.  iii.  4,  G),  and  '  I  irookl 

*  See  Lange  on  John,  p.  71,  textual  note  ',  and  73. 

t  Comp.  on  this  difficult  word,  Rothe  on  Romans  v.  12-21,  and  my  edition 
of  Lange  on  Romans,  p.  184  seq. 

t  See  the  remarks  of  Meyer,  Ellicott,  and  Braune — Riddle,  in  loc. 
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to  Cod,'  for  u<f>t\ov  (I  Cor.  iv.  8),  though  strong  and  expressive  (too  much 
so),  sounds  profane  to  a  modern  ear,  and  ought  to  be  changed. 

4.  Inconsistencies. 

To  introduce  consistency  and  uniformity  in  the  trans 
lation  of  words  and  phrases. 

The  defects  under  this  head  are  closely  allied  to  those  under  the  preceding 
head,  and  are  discussed  with  much  care  by  Prof.  Lightfoot.*  Wherever  the 
variation  docs  not  aft'ect  the  sense  or  weaken  the  emphasis,  we  would  allow 
considerable  freedom  and  retain  the  traditional  rendering.  A  mechanical 
uniformity  would  often  mar  the  beauty  or  the  rhythmical  flow  of  diction,  and 
do  great  injustice  to  the  genius  of  the  English  language  and  its  wealth  in 
bilingual  duplicates,  which  is  one  of  its  characteristic  advantages  and  ele 
ments  of  power,  t  But  the  A.  V.  goes  to  an  extreme  in  two  opposite  directions, 

*  Dr.  Lightfoot  is  no  doubt  right  in  principle,  notwithstanding  the  strict 
ures  of  Mr.  Erie  in  'The  Guardian  for  September  20, 1871,  and  January  10, 
1872,  and  of  an  able  reviewer  in  '  The  London  Quart.  Review'  for  July,  1872. 
The  application  of  the  principle  is  often  a  matter  of  taste  and  expediency. 

t  As  'act  and  deed,'  'head  and  chief,'  '"might  and  power,'  ''justice  and 
righteousness,'  'royal  and  kingly,'  'sacerdotal  and  priestly,'  'mature  and 
ripe,'  'omnipotent  and  almighty,'  'timely  and  early,'  'desire  and  wish,'  'sanc 
tify  and  halloiv,'  'conceal  and  hide,'  'constitute  and  make,'  'baptize  (Greek, 
Latin)  and  christen  (Greek,  Saxon).  There  is,  however,  mostly  a  shade  of 
difference  between  the  Saxon  and  the  corresponding  Norman-Latin  terms,  as 
between  'love,'  the  affection  of  the  heart  toward  God  and  man,  and  'charity,' 
love  in  active  exercise  toward  our  neighbor;  'freedom,'  the  inherent  power, 
and  'liberty,'  in  opposition  to  previous  servitude  or  restraint;  'readable, 
which  refers  to  the  matter,  and  '  legible,'  which  refers  to  the  form  or  hand 
writing;  between  'ox,'  'calf,'  'sheep,'  'deer,'  which  signify  the  animals  in 
their  natural  state,  and  'beef,'  'veal,'  'mutton,'  'venison,'  which  are  used  of 
the  meat  of  these  animals  as  prepared  for  the  table  of  the  Norman  lord. 
Tin-  t'ramers  of  the  original  portions  of  the  Anglican  Common  Prayer-book, 
probably  from  a  desire  to  reach  the  hearts  of  all  classes  of  the  people  at  a 
time  when  the  condition  of  the  language  was  not  yet  perfectly  settled,  made 
very  frequent  use  of  bilingual  duplicates,  as  acknowledge  and  confess,  dis 
semble  and  cloak,  humble  and  lowly,  goodness  and  mercy,  assemble  and  meet 
together,  requisite  and  necessary,  pray  and  beseech,  remission  and  forgiveness, 
loriiig  and  amiable.  The  Saxon  is  the  democratic,  the  Norman  the  aristo 
cratic  element  in  the  English  language;  the  former  gives  it  strength,  the 
latter  dignity  ;  the  Saxon  supplies  the  vocabulary  of  common,  every-day  life, 
the  Norman  the  vocabulary  of  rank  and  fashion  ;  the  one  we  need  at  home, 
the  other  in  the  courts  of  law,  on  the  chase,  and  in  polished  society.  The 
Saxon  is  the  language  in  which  we  live  and  die,  and  express  our  deepest 
thoughts  and  feelings.  It.  therefore  very  properly  predominates  in  the  1'rot- 
e-tant  versions  of  the  English  Bible  since  Tyndale,  who  excelled  in  the 
purest  and  ino<t  vigorous  Saxon.  What  can  be  finer  than  such  truly  Saxon 
passages  as  '  My  heart  is  smitten  and  withered  like  grass  ;'  or, '  If  heart  and 
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by  creating  false  distinctions  not  intended  by  the  sacred  writers,  and  by  ob 
literating  real  distinctions  which  are  more  or  less  important.  A  glance  into 
the  l Englishman'*  Greek  Concordance  of  the  New  Testament'  will  furnish  an 
abundance  of  examples.*  The  variation  occurs  often  in  the  same  context  and 
even  the  same  verse,  where  the  repetition  would  be  as  beautiful  and  forcible  as 
the  repetition  of  Blessed  are  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  revisers  laid 
down,  in  their  preface,  the  false  and  mischievous  rule  '  not  to  tie  themselves 
to  a  uniformity  of  phrasing  or  to  an  identity  of  words,'  lest  thev  be  charged 
'with  some  unequal  dealing  toward  a  great  number  of  English  words.' 
Perhaps  the  transition  state  of  the  English  language,  and  the  desire  to  melt 
the  Latin  and  Saxon  elements,  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this  rule. 

(a.)  NEEDLESS  OR  INJURIOUS  VARIATIONS. 

a  i  w  v  t  o  c,  in  the  important  passage  Matt.  xxv.  46,  is  used  in  both  clauses ; 
and  yet  the  A.V.  has  there  'everlasting  punishment'  and  'life  eternal.' 

aTTOKaXu^icis  rendered  by  revelation,  Rom.  li.  f>  (and  in  most  other  pas 
sages);  manifestation,  viii.  19  ;  coming,  1  Cor.  i.  7;  appearing,  1  Pet.  i.  7. 

iXiijtrai  and  t'i\i  ijoa,  in  the  same  verse,  Matt,  xviii.  33,  have  had  com 
passion  and  had  pity. 

ivtpyilvyin  the  same  verse,  worketh  and  to  do,  Phil.  ii.  13 ('God  u-orkcth 
to  will  and  to  work'). 

iirioKoiroQ  is  uniformly  translated  (or  transferred  rather)  bishop  (Phil, 
i.  1  ;  1  Tim.  iii.  2;  Tit.  i.  7;  1  Pet.  ii.  25),  except  in  Acts  xx.  28,  where  it  is 
Anglicized  into  overseers,  and  thus  one  of  the  best  arguments  for  the  identity 

flesh  fail,  thou  art  the  strength  of  my  heart  and  my  portion  (lot)  for  ever;' 
or  the  version  of  the  twenty-third  Psalm  ?  In  the  Lord's  Prayer  some  fifty- 
four  words  are  Saxon,  and  the  remaining  six,  which  are  of  Latin  origin 
(trespasses,  trespass,  temptation,  deliver,  power,  glory),  could  easily  be  re 
placed  by  corresponding  Saxon  terms  (sins,  sin,  trial,  free,  might,  brightness). 
The  Douay  Bible  has  retained  from  the  Vulgate  '  supcrsubstantial  bread'  for 
'  daily  bread !'  The  A.V. ,  however,  being  the  work  of  forty-seven  scholars,  is 
not  uniform  in  the  preponderance  of  Saxon,  and  the  difference  is  quite 
marked.  Comp.  e.  g.  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
as  given  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  there  can  be  not  a  moment's  hesitation 
as  to  the  superiority  of  the  more  Saxon  rendering  of  Matthew. 


Matt.  vii.  27. 

'And  the  rain  descended,  and  the 
floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and 
beat  upon  that  house  ;  and  it  fell,  and 


Luke  vi.  4'.». 

'Against  which  the  stream  did  beat 
vehement fy,  and  immcdiatffy  it  fell; 
and  the  ruin  of  that  house  was  great.' 


great  was  the  fall  of  it.' 

*  Fifth,  ed. ,  London,  1 808.  This  is  a  most  useful  book  for  the  proper  esti 
mate  of  the  Authorized  Version,  as  it  gives  the  passages  in  English,  while  re 
taining  (from  Bruder)  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  Greek  words  of  the  N.  T. 
The  same  is  true  of '77/e  Englishman's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Concordance  of 
the  Old  Testament,'  third  ed.,  London,  I860,  2  vols.  It  is  more  convenient 
for  purposes  of  revision  than  Buxtorf  and  Fiirst.  Hudson's  Criti'-nl  <!r"k 
and  English  Concordance  of  the  New  Testament,  2d  ed.,  Boston,  1871  (revised 
by  Dr.  E.  Abbot),  is  also  of  special  value  for  the  work  of  revision. 


of  apostolic  and  primitive  bishops  and  presbyters  (comp.  TOVQ  irpifffivripovc., 
//!<•  1 1,1,  rs-,  vcr.  17,  who  are  the  same  persons  with  the  iiriaKoxot,  ver.  28)  is 
lost  to  the  Knglish  reader.* 

Spovof  is  throne,  Rev.  i.  4  ;  iii.  21 ;  iv.  2,  3,  4,  5,  C,  and  many  other  pas 
sages,  when  used  of  (iod  and  of  Christ,  but  the  Spovoi  of  the  twenty-four  eld 
ers  who  reign  with  Christ  in  heaven  are  lowered  into  'seats,'  iv.  4,  and  the 
Spovoc  of  Satan,  ii.  13,  as  well  as  that  of  the  beast  from  the  abyss,  xvi.  10,  is 
likewise  changed  into  a  'seat,'  and  thus  the  intended  antithetical  correspond 
ence  between  the  infernal  counterfeit  and  the  heavenly  original  is  destroyed. 

Xoy«'£ o/*m,  in  the  sense  to  impute,  a  very  important  word  in  Paul's  doc 
trine  of  declaratory  or  forensic  justification,  is  rendered  by  three  verbs  in  the 
same  chapter,  and  in  the  same  connection  with  c~tKaioffvi>n.,\\z.  to  count,  Rom. 
iv.  3,  5  ;  to  reckon,  iv.  f>,  9, 10 ;  to  impute,  iv,  G,  8,  11,  22,  23,  24. 

Kara XX ay/;,  atonement,  Rom.  v.  11;  reconciling,  xi.  15  ;  reconciliation,  2 
Cor.  v.  18,19. 

Kvpiornc,  government,  2  Pet.  ii.  10,  but  in  the  parallel  passage,  Jude  8,  dig 
nities. 

£60oc,  darkness,  2  Pet.  ii.  4;  mist,  2  Pet.  ii.  17;  and  in  the  parallel  pas 
sage,  Jude  1 7,  blackness. 

irapaic\n,Toc,  when  used  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  rendered  (with  Wicliffe, 
Luther)  Comforter  (John  xiv.  16,  2G ;  xv.  26 ;  xvi.  7)  ;  when  used,  in  the  same 
sense,  of  Christ,  it  is  more  correctly  rendered  (with  the  Vulgate)  Advocate  (1 
John  ii.  1).  Grammatically,  7rapaic,\»;ro£,  being  passive  in  form  (one  who  is 
called  in,  or  summoned  to  aid,  a  counsel  for  defense),  can  not  well  have  the 
active  meaning  of  Consolator,  Comforter  (which  would  require  irapctKXiirwp), 
but  the  familiar  Comforter,  in  old  Knglish,  agreeably  to  its  derivation  from  the 
Latin  comfortari,  implied  the  idea  of  Strengtftcner,  Supporter,  which  comes 
nearer  the  meaning  of  Advocate,  and  expresses  an  important  office  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  so  that  it  should  better  be  retained,  either  in  the  text  with  Ad 
vocate  in  the  margin,  or  vice  rersu.f 

\6yoc  is  represented  in  the  A.V.  by  no  less  than  twenty-eight  different 
terms,  viz.  cause,  communication,  saying,  word,  account,  thing,  talk,  matter, 
question,  fame,  treatise,  speaker  (Acts  xiv.  12),  mouth  (xv.  27),  reason,  speech, 
work,  utterance,  to  say,  tidings,  etc. 

KaTapytta  occurs  twenty-seven  times  in  the  X.  T.,  and  is  rendered  by  sev 
enteen  different  verbs,  to  cumber,  to  make  void,  to  make  of  none  effect,  to  do 
away,  to  put  down,  etc. 

"K  X  \ »/  v,  now  Greek,  now  d'oi/i/r. 

Kav\do^.ai  is  rendered  t<>  make  boast,  to  glory,  to  boast,  and  to  rejoice. 

*  In  this  case  one  feels  tempted  to  suspect  King  James's  revisers  of  Epis 
copal  l>ias,  since  most  of  them  probably  agreed  with  him  in  the  false  principle, 
'No  liMiop.no  king."  The  primitive  identity  of  bishops  ;uid  presbyters  in 
the  N.T.  is  now  admitted  by  the  best  scholars  of  the  Church  of  Kngland. 
See  Alford  on  Arts  xx.  17,  and  Lightfoot's  Kxcurs.  in  Comm.  on  ritili]>i>i>ins. 

t  This  question  is  fully  discussed  by  Archdeacon  Hare  in  his  Mission  of 
the  Comfort  i  r.  ami  by  myself  in  Lange  on  John,  pp.  440-442.  Light  foot  (p. 
1.  ed.;  >tronglv  pleads  for  .t«V, ,<«//(  in  all  the  pa>sages.  No  word  in 
the  F.nglMi  language  can  express  the  full  meaning  of  irapdic\T)Tof. 
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Knpiiffanj,  mostly  to  preach,  but  several  times  to  publish,  and  once  to  pro 
claim  (Rev.  v.  2). 

Haprvpttti,  to  charge,  to  give,  to  record,  to  witness,  and  by  other  verb.-. 

TrapaicaXi  w  is  rendered  to  comfort,  to  beseech,  to  desire,  to  entreat,  to  exhort. 

TTpo  fficouua,  offence,  stumbling,  stumbling-block,  stumbling-stone. 

TrpoffwTroj',  appearance,  before,  countenance,  face,  fashion,  men's  persons, 
outward  appearance,  person,  presence. 

.  irpotyaoic,,  which  occurs  but  seven  times,  is  rendered  pretence  (3  times), 
shew  (once),  cloke  (twice),  color  (once). 

TVTTOQ,  which  occurs  in  15  passages  (1C  times),  is  given  by  8  variations, 
viz.  print,  figure,  fashion,  manner,  form,  example,  ensatnple,  pattern. 

l-iivtii  has  10,  opi^u  5,  o^Xof  6,  iraiSiaKij  5,  •jroXtuoe  4,  airovci)  7, 
avvipyos  7,  <T(i£u>  7,  VTrdyu  6,  voripiu  9,  QiXadiXtyia.  3,  fipia  16, 
Xpiiu  9,  ^dXXui  3,  tyv\ii  8,  wart  9  different  translations. 


(i.)  OBLITERATION  OF  IMPORTANT  DISTINCTIONS. 

$Stj£,i.  e.  the  whole  invisible  spirit-world,  the  receptacle  of  all  the  dead 
(Unterwelt,  TodtenreicJi),  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  Sheol,  is  uniformly 
(11  times  in  the  New  Testament)  translated  hell,  except  once  (1  Cor.  xv.  55, 
grave),  and  thus  confounded  with  yiivva,  which  is  likewise  (in  12  places) 
so  translated,  and  correctly,  for  gehenna  means  the  eternal  state  and  place  of 
damnation  and  torment.  The  same  confusion  is  found  in  Luther's  and  other 
versions,  and  hence  the  distinction  between  Hades  or  Sheol,  and  Hell,  is  almost 
lost  in  the  popular  mind,  and  Christ's  descent  into  Hades  is  very  little  under 
stood. 

SiaKovoi  and  SovXoi,  in  the  parable,  Matt.  xxii.  1-14,  are  alike  ren 
dered  sen-ants,  although  the  former  are  angels  and  the  latter  men. 

Stjpia  and  £uia,  in  the  Apocalypse,  iv.  G,  7,  8,  9  ;  v.  6  ;  vi.  1,  etc.,  are  alike 
translated  '  beasts;'  yet  the  ££a  are  the  heavenly  representatives  of  all  created 
life  worshipping  before  the  throne  in  heaven,  and  the  very  opposite  of  the  Sijpia, 
their  hellish  antagonists,  which  arise  from  the  bottomless  pit  and  demand  idol 
atrous  worship  (vi.  8  ;  xi.  7;  xiii.  1  seq.,14seq.  ;  xiv.  9,  etc.). 

With  all  the  wealth  of  the  English  language,  one  word  is  sometimes  made 
to  do  service  for  half  a  dozen  or  more  Greek  terms,  without  regard  to  their 
nice  and  delicate  shades  of  meaning. 

abide  stands  for  dvaarpiQw,  avXiZopai,  ciarpi'/Sai,  tirifiii>(i),'iaTi]ui,KaTai.tii'w, 
[itvw,  Trapa/iiVM,  Troitai,  VTrouivu). 

acceptable  for  aTrodiKToc.,  fo/crof,  ivdptaroc.,  tinrptiOCiKTOC.,  xaPlG- 

accusation  for  atria,  Karrjyopia,  KplaiQ. 

affliction  for  SXtyie,  icaKwaif  ,  Trd^rj/ja. 

appear  for  dvaQaivouat,  tu<j>aviZu,  tTrHpalvu,  tpxouai,  u-rouai,  0aiVw,  far- 

fjOOUI. 

bad  for  KaKoc,  irovnpoe,  aaKpuc,. 

briny  forth  for  avayw,  dironv'tw,  ftXaardvo),  yivvdw,  £i?<t>ui,  t»r/3a\Xw,  tKfipw, 
t£aya>,  icar«ya>,  Trapafidtit/Jii,  Trotiw,  TTjooayai,  7rpo^i£jO(u,  Ti'crw,  0fpu>. 

but  for  aAAa,  yap,  idv,  ti  uii,  turds,  J/,  n'tVTOi,  ui'i,  tuv  ////,  HOVDV,  ovv,  TrX/;)-. 

call  for  iiriKaXiouat,  tirtXf  yo/mi,  tirio,  tart,  Ka\iu>,  Xt'yw,  utraicaXiouat,  vvo- 
/i((l'(.j,  TTpoaayoptvopai,  irpoaKaXtouat,  alriw,  piraicaXioftai,  nirairfuirw,  wapa- 
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child  for  fipiipoc.,  vifirioc,  Tratoapiov,  iraiSiov,  irate,,  r'tKvov,  wtuf. 

choose  for  atpionat,  aiptTi^ta,  inXiyouai,  iiriXiyouai,  irpo\npt^ofiai,  \iipo- 

TOvkb). 

conversation  for  iiraarpoty!],  rpoirog,  7ro\tTivua. 

devil  for  fta/SoXoc,  cai^v,  and  Zaiuoviov. 

(jift  for  uva9i)ua,  Coua,  Coaic.,  Cupici,  £wpi]ua,  Cwpov,  fiipiffuoc.,  \api£,  %u- 
pifffta. 

worship  for  tvaififw,  Sfpairivu,  \arpivt>j,  irpooKWiw,  oi/3d£of*ai,  ai/3opat. 

come  stands  for  no  less  than  32  Greek  verbs,  command  for  8,  consider  for  1 1 , 
i-iintlnne  for  13,  declare  for  14,  desire  for  13,  depart  for  21,  dwell  for  5,  eat  forG, 
except  for  7,Jinish  for  7,  fulfil  for  7,  ^u-e  for  14,  go  for  1C,  /foiozw  for  7,  7/i«/te 
for  13,  mighty  for  7,  raiment  for  5,  perceive  for  11,  receive  for  18,  servant  for 
7,  «Aa»ie  for  G,  /ate  for  21,  </u'7j&  for  12,  yet  for  10  different  Greek  words. 

5.  Archaisms. 

To  remove  obsolete  archaisms,  and  to  substitute  intelli 
gible  words  and  phrases. 

There  is  a  difference  between  antique  and  antiquated  words  and  phrases. 
The  former  should  be  retained,  the  latter  be  removed.  Archaisms  which, 
though  seldom  or  never  used  in  modern  English,  are  still  intelligible,  may 
even  enhance  the  solemnity  and  pungency  of  the  Bible  diction,  which  ought 
to  soar  above  the  vulgarity  and  familiarity  of  common  speech.  Here  belong 
such  words  ns  'list,'  'travail,'  'twain,'  'forasmuch,'  'howbeit;'  the  ending 
'eth'  for  's'  in  the  third  person  singular  of  the  verb;  the  old  preterites  'clave,' 
'  brake,' '  sware ;'  such  phrases  as  '  well  stricken  in  years,'*  '  threescore  years 
and  ten.' 

Antiquated  archaisms  are : 

(a.)  WORDS  WHICH  HAVE  GONE  MORE  OR  LESS  OUT  OF  USE,  AND  ARE 
NOT  UNDERSTOOD  BY  THE  PEOPLE  :  tachcs,  ouc/ies,  knops,  neesings,  daysman 
(in  the  O.  T.),  all  to  (for  altogether,  in  Judges  ix.  f>3,  'and  all  to  brake  his 
skull,'  with  no  corresponding  word  in  Hebrew),  goodman  (for  householder, 
Matt.  xxi.  11 ;  comp.  ver.  1),  Jewry  (for  Judaa,  John  vii.  1 ;  Luke  xxiii.  5). 

(6.)  WORDS  WHICH  ARE  STILL  USED,  BUT  HAVE  CHANGED  THEIR  MEAN 
ING  :  to  prevent,  in  the  sense  of  prttvenire,  to  come  be/ore,  to  anticijxitc  (Matt. 
xvii.  25,  vpoi <f>9aoiv*) ;  to  let,  in  the  sense  to  hinder  (2  Thess.  ii.  7)  ;  charger 
(now  mostly  used  for  a  horse  in  battle),  in  the  sense  of  platter  (Matt.  xiv.  8); 
cnrri,ii/i's,  for  baggage  (Acts  xxi.  1.".);  robbers  of  churches,  for  robbers  of 
(heathen)  ttinjilis  (itpoai'Xot,  Arts  xi\.  !!");  inj>/tews,  for  grandchildren  or  de- 
s'-i'iuldiits  (tKyova,  1  Tim.  v.  4);  to  offend,  for  cause  to  stumble  (ffic<m"<i.\i_<.j. 
often);  and  (;//;«'•'•,  for  slnml>/iii,j- l,l,t,-k,  scandal,  cause,  of  sinning  or  ruin 
(rjK(tK\i\t»'.  Matt,  xviii.  7,  etc.);  'griifratidii  of  vipers,'  for  brood,  <;//*/"•/'/'/ 
(ytvtu);  ili-i-niiiiiix,i'i>\'  /i/n/s  or  objects  of  devotion  (af^aa^ara,  Acts  xvii.  21!); 
'not  slothful  in  business,'  for  dilignt<-(  (Kom.  xii.ll,  ry  airovfy  ui}  oKvqpoi ; 
comp.  ver.  8);  conversation,  in  the  sense  of  deportment,  moral  conduct  (1'hil. 
i.  '21.  for  iro\iTiviff9f,let  your  ctmnrxntion  be;  1'hil.  iii.  20,  for  Tru.Xi'rti'/w, 

*  David  Hume,  in  his  brief  autobiography,  i.se>  this  phrase  of  himself. 
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\vliicli  is  mistaken  for  avaffrpotiii,  also  by  Luther,  but  means  eitber  country, 
commonwealth,  or  citizenship);  ' take  no  thought  for  your  life,'  for  anxious 
thought,  or  be  not  troubled  about  ([!>}  ft(pi/.ivaTt,  Matt.  vi.  25,  151,  34);  '  orcu- 
jnj  till  I  come,'  for  trade  ye  (7rpay^ar£i><7a<r0{,Luke  xix.  13  ;  comp.  ver.  15); 
coast,  frequently  for  border  or  ret/ion  ;  quarrel,  for  complaint  (querela,  Col. 
iii.  13) ;  dishonesty,  for  shame  (2  Cor.  iv.  2) ;  instantly,  in  the  sense  of  w- 
gently  (Luke  vii.  4)  ;  'I  know  nothing  by  myself  (perhaps  a  mistranslation), 
for  'ar/ainst  myself  (1  Cor.  iv.  4,  ovfiiv  t^aimp  avvoica) ;  'do  to  naif  (2  Cor. 
viii.  1),  for  'make  known  ;'  'careful'  (Phil.  iv.  6),  for  'anxious.' 

'To  yield  up"  the  ghost'  should  give  way,  in  Matt.  xvii.  50,  to  'yielded  up 
his  spirit,'  as  the  former  is  now  used  in  a  low  or  less  serious  sense. 

As  to  the  familiar  u-hlch  for  who  when  referring  to  persons,  the  majority  of 
American  revisers  would  probably  prefer  the  change,  as  it  has  become  quite 
familiar  in  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  (in  all  American  editions  of  the  Com 
mon  Prayer-Book).  It  is  unwise  to  bring  the  language  of  the  Church  into 
conflict  with  the  language  of  the  school.  Hut  the  English  feeling  will  prob 
ably  retain  this  and  a  number  of  other  archaic  forms ;  and  concessions"  on 
such  points  should  be  readily  made  by  the  American  revisers. 

6.  I*  roper  Names. 

To  introduce  uniformity  in  tlie  spelling  of  proper  names 
of  persons  and  places,  retaining,  as  a  rule,  the  Hebrew 
forms  for  Hebrew  names,  the  Greek  forms  for  Greek, 
except  where  a  foreign  name  has  been  thoroughly  natural 
ized  and  unalterably  fixed  in  English  usage,  as  in  the  fa 
miliar  names  Jesus  (the  Saviour)  for  Joshua  (the  leader 
of  Israel),  Mary  for  Miriam,  James  for  Jacob,  John  for 
Johannes,  Matthew  for  Matthaeus,  Andrew  for  Andreas, 
Paul  for  Paulus,  Peter  for  Petrus,  Stephen  for  Stephanus, 
Jerusalem  for  Yerushalaim  or  Ilierosolyma,  Athens,  Rome, 
and  a  few  more. 

(a.)  IlEBKEW  AND  GREEK  FORMS: 

( 1.)  Persons: 

Hagar  (in  the  O.  T.)  and  Agar  (Gal.  iv.  24,  25).  Elijah  (in  the  O.  T.) 
and  Elias  (in  the  N.).  Elisha  and  Eliseus.  Isaiah,  Esaias.  and  Ksay.  Jer 
emiah  (in  the  O.  T.)  and  Jeremias  (Matt.  xvi.  14),  also  Jeremy  (twice  in 
Matt.  ii.  17;  xvii.  0).  Hosea  and  ().-ec  (Horn.  ix.  25).  Jonah  and  . Jonas. 
( Hiadiah  and  Alulias.  Zechariah  and  Zacharias.  Korah  and  Core  (Jude  1 1). 
Noah  (;;  times  in  the  N.  T.)  and  Noe  (5  times  in  the  N.  T.).  Kahab  and 
liachab.  Judali  and  Judas,  also  Jude.  Joshua,  and  Jesus.  The  suh>titu- 
tion  of  Jesus  for  Joshua  in  Acts  vii.  45  ('brought  in  with  Jtsus  into  the  pos 
se—  inn  of  the  Gentiles'),  and  in  Ileb.  iv.  8  (''If  Jesus  had  given  them 
is  especially  mischievous,  and  should  bv  all  means  be  corrected. 
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(2.)  Places: 

Assluir  and  Assyria.  Cush  and  Ethiopia.  Phrat  and  Euphrates.  Edom 
and  Idumcu.  Koresh  and  Cyrus.  Sodom  (generally)  and  Sodoma  (Horn. 
ix.  29). 

(6.)  DOUBLE  HEBREW  ou  GREEK  FORMS: 

I '.alar  and  Balak.  Enoch  and  Henoch.  Enos  and  Enosh.  Cainan  and 
Kenan.  Gedeon  and  Gideon.  Jephthae  and  Jej)lithah.  Juduh  and  Juda. 
Jared  and  Jered.  Jonah  and  Jona.  Melehisedec  and  Melehizedek.  Seth 
and  Shelli. 

Canaan  and  Kanaan.  Gomorrha  and  Gomorrah.  Sina  (in  Acts)  and  Si 
nai  (Gal.  iv.  24,  2f>). 

(c.)  LATIN  (OR  HEBREW,  OR  GREEK)  AND  ENGLISH  TERMINATIONS  : 
Lucas  and  Luke  (Col.  iv.  1 4 ;  Philem.  24).  Marcus  (three  times,  Col.  iv.  10; 
Philem.  24;  1  Pet.  v.  13)  and  Mark  (four  times  in  Acts,  and  once  in  the  Epp. 
2  Tim.  iv.  11).  Judas  and  Jude.  Timotheus  and  Timothy  (even  in  the  same 
chapter,  2  Cor.  i.  1, 19).  Jacob  (Iaicw/3,  used  of  the  patriarch)  and  James 
('Id«rai/3of,  of  James  the  elder,  James  of  Alpheus,  and  James  the  brother  of 
the  Lord).  Jeremiah  and  Jeremy  (retained  in  English  names,  as  that  of 
Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor).  Miriam  (of  the  sister  of  Moses)  and  Mary  (to  be 
retained  for  the  mother  of  Jesus).  Urhanus  and  Urbane  (or  Urban). 

Grecia  and  Greece.  Judaea  and  Jewry  (the  latter  only  in  Dan.  v.  13 ; 
John  vii.  1  ;  Luke  xxiii.  5).  Tyrus  and  Tyre.  (Miletus,  Acts  xx.  15,  17, 
and  Miletum,  2  Tim.  iv.  20.)  Cretes  and  Cretians  (Cretans  is  better  than  ei 
ther).  Areopagus  and  Mars'-hill  (iu  the  same  chapter,  Acts  xvii.  19,  22). 
Calvary  and  'A  place  of  a  skull.'* 

7.  Accessories. 

To  revise  the  orthography,  the  punctuation,  the  use  of 
capitals  (as  in  Spirit,  Father,  Son,  Redeemer,  Scriptures, 
etc.),  the  words  in  italics,  the  marginal  references,  the  chro 
nology  (of  Usher),  and  the  headings  of  chapters  and  col 
umns,  all  in  conformity  with  the  style  of  translation,  the 
nio.-t  approved  >t:indanl>,  and  present  scholarship  and  usage. 

*  Our  Cut  ran/,  which  is  n-cd  oiilv  in  Luke  xxii.  .'!.'!,  for  Kpav'iov  (a  diminu 
tive  of /ax7nii'!.  it  «,/•/(//,  is  derived  from  the- Vulgate,  which  renders  the  lie- 
brew  Ciolyotlm  by  rulnirin  (1'ein.  i.  e.  */.-«//)  in  three  other  pa— ages  (Matt, 
xxui.  :::'..  Mark  xv.  '_'!'.  and  .John  xix.  17).  It  is  too  deeply  imbedded  in 
Cliri>tian  poetrv  and  devotion  to  be  given  up.  The  popular  expre— i<o 
Cnlriiri/'  ha<  no  Scripture  foundation,  and  is  probably  of  monastic,  origin. 
Tin-  Kvangeli~t-  describe  Golgotha  >imply  as  rt'nror,"  a  place. 'or  'the  Plaee 
of  Skull.'  It  was  probablv  oiilv  a  small,  round,  and  barren  elevation  in  the 
shape  of  a  ^kull,  and  derived  its  name  from  its  globular  form.  See  my  text 
ual  note-  in  Lunge,  on  Mutt/n'ir  xxvii.  :'.::.  p.  .">1!>  se<i.,and  on  John  xix.  17, 
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These  accessory  matters,  not  being  represented  in  the  original  text,  belong 
to  the  boundary-line  between  translation  and  interpretation,  and  more  free 
dom  should  be  allowed  here  to  the  revisers  than  in  the  translation  proper. 
The  careful  labors  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  as  laid  down  in  the  edition 
of  1852,  which  was  set  aside  again  by  a  subsequent  standard  edition  of  18GO, 
more  nearly  conformed  to  the  older  editions,  might  be  made  available  to 
good  purpose. 

8.  Arrangement. 

Finally,  to  combine  with  the  received  division  into  chap 
ters  and  verses  an  arrangement  of  the  prose  in  paragraphs, 
and  a  metrical  arrangement  of  poetry,  according  to  the 
laws  of  Hebrew  parallelism. 

The  division  into  chapters,  which  dates  from  Cardinal  Hugo  de  Santo  Caro 
in  the  13th  century  (d.  12G3),  and  the  division  into  verses,*  first  introduced 
in  the  Old  Testament  by  Pagninus,  in  his  edition  of  1528,  then  completely  by 
Robert  Stephens,  1555,  in  his  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  and  1551,  in  his  (4th)  edi 
tion  of  the  Greek  Testament,  though  very  defective,!  must,  of  course,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  be  retained,  but  should  by  all  means  be  supplemented  by 
a  more  reasonable  and  appropriate  arrangement  according  to  sections,  stan 
zas,  and  verses.  Much  of  the  beauty  of  the  Bible  is  lost  to  the  common 
reader  by  the  uniform  printing  of  poetry  and  prose.  If  we  have  our  hymn- 
books  printed  like  poetry,  why  not  also  the  inspired  hvmn-book,  the  Psalter? 

This  improvement,  in  which  scholars  and  educated  men  are  more  interest 
ed  than  the  mass  of  Bible  readers,  will  probably  be  strenuously  opposed;  for 
since  it  strikes  the  eye,  it  -would  create  the  impression  that  the  revised  version 
is  a  different  version  from  the  familiar  old  Bible.  J  But  this  difficulty  can 

*  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  older  versus  or  arlxoi. 

t  Thus  the  very  first  chapter  of  Genesis  ought  by  all  means  to  include  the 
first  three  verses  of  the  second  chapter,  which  are  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
first  account  of  creation.  The  first  chapter  of  Matthew  ought  to  contain  only 
the  genealogv  of  Jesus  till  ver.  17,  and  the  first  chapter  of  John  the  Prologue 
to  ver.  18.  The  versicular  division  which  the  learned  printer  Stephens  (Kti- 
enne)  is  said  to  have  made  on  a  horseback  journey  (inter  equitanduin)  from 
Paris  to  Lyons  (see  Bleek,  Elnlfitun<i  in  das  N.  T.,  p.  C93),  is  entirely  out  of 
place  in  the  narrative  sections  of  the  Bible,  and  very  often  breaks  the  connec 
tion.  The  judgment  of  Reuss,  in  his  tlesrhlrhte  des  Xcurn  Testaments  (p. 
390,  4th  ed.),  is  hardly  too  severe:  ll>ie  Einthrilnnrj  (in  Verse)  ist  an  si<-/t 
vns'inn',:,.  n,,-fil,li;ie  Molef,  hi,  rhnft  nnd  sdbst  im  listen  Fallc  entbehrlic  h  fur 
das  Vers/cindniss,  day  sie  cher  hindern  als  furdern  kann.'  At  the  same  time, 
for  purposes  of  quotation,  the  division  is  very  convenient,  and  has,  no  doubt, 
contributed  much  to  the  comparative  study  of  the  Bible.  Compare  on  the 
whole  subject  Dr.  William  Wright,  art.  Vtrte,  in  Kitto's  Cyd  of  Bibl. Lit., 
where  numerous  errors  of  preceding  writers  are  corrected. 

}  The  way  is  prepared,  however,  by  several  editions  of  the  A.V.  in  this 
style,  especially  'The  Cumbridye  Paragraph  Bible,'  edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  II. 
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tu  tin-  u.-ual  Hililes,  in  which  the  paragraphs  should  be  marked  by  signs. 

The  metrical  arrangement  should  be  carried  out  in  the  Psalms,  the  Book 
of  Job  (except  the  narrative  prologue  and  epilogue),  the  Proverbs,  the  Song 
of  Songs,  Lamentations,  and  the  poetic  portions  of  the  Prophets  ;  also  iu  the 
lyric  and  prophetic  parts  of  the  historical  books,  as  the  Song  of  Lantech 
(Gen.  iv.),  the  Prediction  of  Noah  (Gen.  ix.),  the  Blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen. 
xlix.),  the  Song  of  Moses  (Ex.  xv.),  the  Prophecy  of  Balaam  (Numb.  xxiv.), 
the  Song  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v.),  the  Elegy  of  David  on  Jonathan  ("2  Sam.  i.)  ; 
and  as  to  the  New  Testament,  in  the  Benedictus  of  Zachariah,  the  Magnifi 
cat  of  the  Virgin  Marv,  the  Parting  Song  of  Simeon,  the  poetic  citations  scat 
tered  through  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  (e.  g.  1  Tim.  iii.  1C),  and  the  anthems 
of  the  Apocalypse. 

A  few  examples  must  suffice. 

THE  SONG  OF  LAMECH.     Gen.  iv.  23,  24. 

This  proud,  defiant  song  of  blood-revenge,  or  '  s\vord-song'  (as  Herder  calls 
it),  which  commemorates  the  invention  of  weapons  of  brass  and  iron  by  La- 
mech's  son  Tubal-Cain,  and  the  invention  of  musical  instruments  by  his  son 
Jubal  (  =  Harper),  and  which  marks  the  origin  of  worldly  poetry  and  music 
among  the  descendants  of  Cain,  has  already  all  the  characteristics  of  Hebrew 
poetry  :  parallelism,  rhythm,  and  assonance. 

'  Adah  and  Zillah  !  hear  my  voice, 

Ye  wives  of  Lamech,  hearken  unto  my  speech : 

For  a  man  have  I  slain*  for  wounding  me, 
Even  a  young  man  for  hurting  me. 

Truly,  Cain  shall  be  avenged  seven-fold, 
But  Lamech  seventy-and-sevenfold.' 

THE    SONG    OF    THE    VIRGIN    MARY.       Luke  i.  46-55. 

And  Mary  said : 

ml  doth  magnify  the  Lord, 
47      And  my  Spirit  rejoiccdt  in  God  my  Saviour, 

,'ii-e  he  looked  upon  the  low  estate  of  his  handmaid. 
For,  behold,  from  henceforth  all  generations  will  call  me  blessed. 

S-rivener,  for  the  syndics  of  the  I  ni\er>itv  I'ros,  Cambridge  and  London, 
1870. 

*  The  perfect.  I  liare  slain  (""5"".  Sept.  ('nriKTiu-a,\v]g.  ocriVi),  is  prob- 
alily  u.-ed  in  the  j-pirit  «>f  arrogant  boasting,  to  expre«  the  future  witli  all  the 
certainty  of  an  accompli>hcd  tart.      ChlJMMlOm,  Theodont,  Jerome,  Ka>hi, 

mecb  il»\\n  as  a  murderer  (<  t'  Cain  .  contesting  his  deed  to  eu-e  hi- 
nee;    hut  Ahen-K/.ra.  Cahin.  Herder.  Kwald,  Deliu>ch,  take  the  verb 
as  a  threat :  '  I  will  >lay  any  man  who  wounds  me.' 

*  I  have  throughout  substituted  the  Greek  ami-ts.  /}-,,A\HJT  r.  t~^.i\i\in-, 
tToiijiru1.  n-.r.X.,  tor  the  perfects  of  the  A.V.  ;  but  as  the  Magnitieat  is  incor 
porated  into  tlie  Anglican  I.ituryy,  such 'changes  \\ill  scarcely  he  made. 
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49  For  the  Mighty  One  did  great  things  for  me ; 
And  holy  is  His  name, 

60  And  His  mercy  is  from  generation  to  generation 

Upon  them  that  fear  Him. 

61  He  wrought  strength  with  his  arm  : 

He  scattered  the  proud  in  the  imagination  of  their  hearts. 
55  He  put  down  princes  from  thrones, 
And  raised  up  them  of  low  degree. 

53  The  hungry  he  filled  with  good  things; 

And  the  rich  he  sent  away  empty. 
51  He  gave  help  to  Israel,  His  servant, 

In  remembrance  of  His  mercy 
55  (As  he  spake  to  our  fathers) 

To  Abraham*  and  his  seed  forever. 


Conclusion. 

In  the  preceding  discussion  I  have  barely  touched  upon 
the  Old  Testament,  which  would  require  a  separate  treat 
ise.  Tn  some  respects  a  revision  of  the  English  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  especially  the  Book  of  Job  and 
the  Prophets,  is  even  more  needed  than  that  of  the  Greek 
Testament.  Shemitic  scholarship  is  not  so  abundant  in 
England  and  America  as  classical  learning;  but  it  is  far 
more  critical  and  accurate  in  the  nineteenth  century  than 
it  was  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth.  Important  addi 
tions  to  the  Old  Testament  exegesis  are  now  made  almost 
every  year.  But  if  we  are  to  wait  for  perfection,  we  shall 
have  to  wait  forever.  Let  us  make  our  work  as  perfect 
as  we  can,  and  let  future  generations  make  it  still  more 
perfect. 

The  revision  must  be  chiefly  a  work  of  Biblical  scholar 
ship.  But  its  success  will  depend  by  no  means  on  scholar 
ship  alone.  The  most  thorough  knowledge  of  Hebrew  ami 
Greek  would,  after  all,  only  enable  us  to  understand  the 
letter  and  the  historical  relations  of  the  Scripture,  but  not 

*  T<p  'A/3par//t  must  be  connected  with  urtjaQfivai  t\toi;c,not  with  iXaXtjaev, 
;is  in  the  Authorized  Version. 
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its  soul,  which  lives  in  the  body  of  the  letter.  The  Bible 
is  a  divine  as  well  as  a  human  book,  and  reflects  the  thean- 
thropic  character  of  the  incarnate  Logos.  To  understand, 
to  translate,  and  to  interpret  the  Word  of  God,  we  must  be 
in  sympathy  with  its  spirit,  which  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  Pro 
found  sympathy  with  the  ideas  of  the  Bible,  religious  en 
thusiasm,  a  reverent  and  devout  spirit,  breathe  through  the 
Vulgate,  Luther's  German,  and  the  authorized  English  ver 
sions,  and  gave  them  such  enduring  power ;  and  only  the 
same  qualities,  united  with  superior  scholarship,  can  com 
mend  the  proposed  revision  to  the  acceptance  of  our 
Churches. 

No.  40  Bible  House,  New  York,  October  4, 1872. 
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PREFACE 

TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


DURING  the  last  summer,  immediately  before  the  Com 
pany  appointed  for  the  revision  of  the  English  Xew  Testa 
ment  held  its  first  sitting,  I  was  invited  to  read  a  paper  on 
the  subject  before  a  clerical  meeting.  Finding  that  I  had 
already  written  more  than  I  could  venture  to  read  even  to 
a  very  patient  and  considerate  audience,  and  receiving  a 
request  from  my  hearers  at  the  conclusion  that  the  paper 
should  be  printed,  I  determined  to  revise  the  whole  and 
make  additions  to  it  before  publication.  The  result  is  the 
present  volume.  Owing  to  various  interruptions,  its  appear 
ance  has  been  delayed  much  longer  than  I  had  anticipated. 
This  statement  of  facts  was  perhaps  needed  to  justify 
the  appearance  of  a  book  which,  as  occupying  well-known 
ground,  can  not  urge  the  plea  of  novelty,  which  has  many 
imperfections  in  form,  and  which  makes  no  pretensions  to 
completeness.  At  all  events,  it  appeared  necessary  to  be 
thus  explicit,  in  order  to  show  that  I  alone  am  responsible 
for  any  expressions  of  opinion  contained  in  this  volume, 
and  that  they  do  not  (except  accidentally)  represent  the 
views  of  the  Company  of  which  I  am  a  member.  In  pre 
paring  the  original  paper  for  the  press,  I  have  been  careful 
not  to  go  beyond  verbal  alterations  when-  I  \v;i-  diM-ii.-sing 
the  prospects  of  the  new  revision  or  the  principles  which 
in  my  opinion  ought  to  guide  it.  On  the  other  hand.  I 
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have  not  scrupled  to  develop  these  principles  f reely,  and  to 
add  fresh  illustrations  from  time  to  time,  but  in  most  cases 
this  has  been  done  without  any  knowledge  of  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  the  Company ;  and  in  the  comparatively 
few  instances  where  this  opinion  has  become  known  to  me, 
I  have  expressed  my  own  individual  judgment,  which  might 
or  might  not  accord  therewith. 

I  ought  to  add,  also,  that  I  am  quite  prepared  to  find,  on 
consultation  with  others,  that  some  of  the  suggestions  of 
fered  here  are  open  to  objections  which  I  had  overlooked, 
and  which  might  render  them  impracticable  in  a  version 
intended  for  popular  use,  whatever  value  they  may -have 
from  a  scholar's  point  of  view. 

Tli£  hopeful  anticipations  which  I  had  ventured  to  ex 
press  before  the  commencement  of  the  work  have  been 
more  than  realized  hitherto  in  its  progress.  On  this  point 
I  have  not  heard  a  dissentient  voice  among  members  of  the 
Company.  I  believe  that  all  who  have  taken  part  regular 
ly  in  the  work  will  thankfully  acknowledge  the  earnestness, 
moderation,  truthfulness,  and  reverence  which  have  marked 
the  deliberations  of  the  Company,  and  which  seem  to  jus 
tify  the  most  sanguine  auguries. 

This  feeling  contrasts  strangely  with  the  outcry  which 
has  been  raised  against  the  work  by  those  who  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  witnessing  its  actual  progress,  who  have 
been  disturbed  by  rumors  of  its  results  either  wholly  false 
or  only  partially  true,  and  who,  necessarily  judging  on  « 
priori  grounds,  have  been  ready  to  condemn  it  unheard. 
This  panic  was  perhaps  not  unnatural,  and  might  have  been 
anticipated.  Meanwhile,  however,  other  dangers  from  an 
unforeseen  quarter  have  threatened  the  progress  of  the  re 
vision,  but  these  are  now  happily  averted ;  and,  so  far  as 
present  appearances  can  be  trusted,  the  momentary  peril 
has  resulted  in  permanent  good,  for  the  Company  has  been 
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taught  by  tbc  danger  which  threatened  it  to  feel  its  own 
strength  and  coherence,  and  there  is  every  prospect  that 
the  work  will  be  brought  happily  and  successfully  to  a 
conclusion. 

Great  misunderstanding  seems  to  prevail  as  to  the  ulti 
mate  reception  of  the  work.  The  alarm  which  has  he(n 
expressed  in  some  quarters  can  only  be  explained  by  a 
vague  confusion  of  thought,  as  though  the  Houses  of  Con 
vocation,  while  solemnly  pledged  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
work  on  definite  conditions,  were  also  pledged  to  its  ulti 
mate  reception  whether  good  or  bad.  If  the  distinction 
had  been  kept  in  view,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  there 
would  have  been  even  a  momentary  desire  to  repudiate  the 
obligations  of  a  definite  contract.  The  Houses  of  Convo 
cation  are  as  free  as  the  different  bodies  of  Nonconform 
ists  represented  in  the  Companies  to  reject  the  Revised 
Version,  when  it  appears,  if  it  is  not  satisfactory.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  any  member  of  either  Company  would  think 
of  claiming  any  other  consideration  for  the  work,  when 
completed,  than  that  it  shall  be  judged  by  its  intrinsic  mer 
its  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  a  right  to  demand 
that  it  shall  be  laid  before  the  Church  and  the  people  of 
England  in  its  integrity,  and  that  a  verdict  shall  be  pro 
nounced  upon  it  as  a  whole. 

I  can  not  close  these  remarks  without  expressing  my 
deep  thankfulness  that  I  have  been  allowed  to  take  part  in 
this  work  of  revision.  I  have  spent  many  happy  and  profit 
able  hours  over  it,  and  made  many  friends  who  otherwise 
would  probably  have  remained  unknown  to  me.  Even 
though  the  work  should  be  terminated  abruptly  to-morrow, 
I,  for  one,  should  not  consider  it  lost  labor. 

In  choosing  my  examples,  I  have  generally  avoided  dwell 
ing  on  passages  which  have  been  fully  discussed  by  others; 
but  it  was  not  possible  to  put  the  case  fairly  before  the 


public  without  venturing  from  time  to  time  on  preoccupied 
ground,  though  in  such  instances  I  have  endeavored  to  tread 
as  lightly  as  possible. 

The  discussion  in  the  Appendix  perhaps  needs  some 
apology.  Though  it  has  apparently  no  very  direct  bearing 
on  the  main  subject  of  the  volume,  yet  the  investigation 
was  undertaken,  in  the  first  instance,  with  a  view  to  my 
work  as  a  reviser;  and  hoping  that  the  results  might  con 
tribute  towards  permanently  fixing  the  meaning  of  an  ex 
pression  which  occurs  in  the  most  familiar  and  most  sacred 
of  all  forms  of  words,  and  which  nevertheless  has  been  and 
still  is  variously  interpreted,  I  gladly  seized  this  opportunity 
of  placing  them  on  record. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE, ^4y>rjV  3, 1871. 
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TO   THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


THIS  second  edition  is  in  all  essential  respects  a  reprint 
of  the  first.  A  few  errors  have  been  corrected,  and  one  or 
two  unimportant  additions  made,  but  the  new  matter  alto 
gether  would  not  occupy  more  than  a  page. 

The  reception  accorded  to  this  book  has  taken  me  by 
surprise,  and  the  early  call  for  a  new  edition  would  have 
prevented  me  from  making  any  great  changes,  even  if  I 
had  felt  any  desire  to  do  so.  To  my  critics,  whether  pub 
lic  or  private,  1  can  only  return  my  very  sincere  thanks  for 
their  generous  welcome  of  a  work  of  whose  imperfections 
the  author  himself  must  be  only  too  conscious. 

From  this  expression  of  gratitude  I  see  no  reason  to  ex 
cept  the  critique  of  Mr.  Earle  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
editor  of  the  Guardian;  but  I  am  sure  that  he  will  pardon 
me  if,  while  thankfully  acknowledging  the  friendly  tone  of 
his  letter,  I  venture  entirely  to  dissent  from  a  principle  of 
translation  to  which  he  has  lent  the  authority  of  his  name. 

In  fact,  he  has  attacked  the  very  position  in  my  work 
which  I  confidently  held,  and  still  hold,  to  be  impregnable. 
I  had  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  (subject,  of  course,  to  special 
exception.^  that,  where  the  same  word  occurs  in  the  same 
context  iii  the  original,  it  should  be  rendered  by  the  same 
equivalent  in  the  version  (p.  33  seq.) ;  or,  as  Mr.  Karle  ex 
presses  it,  that  "a  verbal  repetition  in  Kngli>h  should  be 
employed  to  represent  a  \erl>al  repetition  in  the  Greek." 
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Mr.  Earle  (I  will  employ  his  own  words)  would  reverse  this, 
and  say  that  in  many  of  my  details'  he  would  practically 
come  to  my  conclusion,  but  that  the  principle  itself,  with 
all  the  speciousness  of  its  appearance,  is  essentially  un 
sound.  This  position  he  endeavors  to  establish  by  argu 
ments,  which  I  feel  bound  to  meet,  for  I  consider  the  prin 
ciple  which  he  assails  to  be  essential  to  a  thoroughly  good 
translation. 

If,  notwithstanding  our  opposite  points  of  view,  we  had 
arrived  at  the  same  results,  or,  in  other  words,  if  Mr.Earle's 
exceptions  to  his  principle  of  variety  were  coextensive  or 
nearly  coextensive  with  my  own  applications  of  my  princi 
ple  of  uniformity,  I  should  have  felt  any  discussion  of  his 
vie\vs  to  be  superfluous;  for  then,  so  far  as  regards  any 
practical  issues,  the  difference  between  us  would  have  been 
reduced  to  a  mere  battle  of  words.  But  when  I  find  that 
Mr.  Earle  defends  such  a  rendering  as  Matt,  xviii.,  33, 
"  Shouldest  not  thou  also  have  had  compassion  (tAt^ou)  on 
thy  fellow-servant,  even  as  I  had  pity  (r/Xtfjaa)  on  thee  ?" 
I  feel  that  the  difference  between  us  is  irreconcilable.  In 
deed,  I  had  vainly  thought  that  my  illustrations  (with  one 
or  two  doubtful  exceptions)  would  carry  conviction  in  them 
selves,  and  I  confess  myself  a  little  surprised  to  find  their 
cogency  questioned  by  an  English  scholar  of  Mr.  Earle's 
eminence. 

But,  lest  I  should  be  misunderstood,  let  me  say  at  the 
outset  that  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Earle  in  deprecating 
the  mode  of  procedure  which  would  substitute  "the  fidelity 
of  a  lexicon"  for  "the  faithfulness  of  a  translation."  I  am 
well  aware  that  this  is  a  real  danger  to  careful  minds  trained 
in  habits  of  minute  verbal  criticism,  and  I  always  have 
raised  and  shall  raise  my  voice  against  any  changes  which 
propose  to  sacrifice  forcible  English  idiom  to  exact  con 
formity  of  expression.  For  instance,  it  would  be  mere 


pedantry  to  substitute  "  Do  not  ye  rather  excel  them  ?"  for 
"Are  not  ye  much  better  than  they?"  in  Matt.vi.,  26  (ov\ 
vjUiTc  HU\\QV  S/a^f/otre  avruv) ;  or  "  The  hour  hath  ap 
proached,"  for  "  The  hour  is  at  hand,"  in  Matt,  xxvi.,  45 
(fiyyiKtv  it  S>pa).  But  the  point  at  issue  seems  to  me  to  be 
wholly  different.  I  can  not  for  a  moment  regard  this  as  a 
question  of  English  idiom;  and  my  objection  to  the  variety 
of  rendering  which  Mr.  Earle  advocates  is  that  it  does  de 
part  from  •"  the  faithfulness  of  a  translation,"  and  substi 
tutes,  not,  indeed,  the  fidelity  of  a  lexicon,  but  the  caprice 
of  a  translator. 

Mr.  Earle  says, "  The  stronghold  of  the  Greek  (I  do  not 
speak  of  Plato  and  Demosthenes,  but  of  the  New  Testa 
ment)  is  in  the  words;  the  stronghold  of  the  English  lan 
guage  is  in  its  phraseology  and  variability."  This  is  not 
the  distinction  which  I  should  myself  give  between  the 
characteristics  of  the  two  languages.  Even  in  its  later 
stages,  the  wealth  of  particles,  the  power  of  inflection  and 
composition,  and  the  manifold  possibilities  of  order,  still 
constitute  the  peculiar  superiority  of  the  Greek  over  the 
English.  But  it  matters  little  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong 
Jiere,  for  the  objections  to  Mr.  Earle's  practical  inferences 
are  equally  strong  in  either  case.  lie  first  of  all  alleges 
examples  where  synonyms  are  coupled  in  English,  and  more 
especially  in  rendering  from  another  language,  as,  for  in 
stance,  in  Chaucer's  translation  of  Boethitis's  De  Consola- 
tione  Philosophies^  where  claritudo  is  rendered  "  renoun 
and  clernesse  of  linage,"  and  censor  "  domesman  or  juge ;" 
and  he  then  urges  that  as  this  method  of  double  rendering 
was  "manifestly  inadmissible  in  translating  Scripture,"  "the 
translators  fell  upon  a  device  by  which  they  allowed  some 
play  to  the  natural  bent  of  the  Engli>h  language;  and 
where  a  <  I  reek  word  occurs  repeatedly  in  a  context,  they 
rather  leaned  to  a  variation  of  the  rendering." 
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Now  it  is  one  tiling  to  give  a  double  rendering  to  a  sin 
gle  word  at  any  one  occurrence,  and  another  to  give  it  two 
different  renderings  at  two  different  occurrences  in  the  same 
context.  The  two  principles  have  nothing  in  common.  In 
the  former  case  the  translation  will  at  the  worst  be  clumsy ; 
in  the  latter  it  must  in  many  cases  be  absolutely  misleading; 
for  by  splitting  up  the  sense  of  the  word,  and  giving  one 
half  to  one  part  of  the  sentence  and  the  remaining  half  to 
the  other,  a  disconnection,  perhaps  even  a  contrast,  is  in 
troduced,  which  has  no  place  in  the  original.  If,  therefore, 
the  English  on  any  occasion  furnishes  no  exact  and  coex 
tensive  equivalent  for  a  given  Greek  word  as  used  in  a 
given  context  (and  this  difficulty  must  occur  again  and 
again  in  translation  from  any  language  to  another),  it  will 
generally  be  the  less  evil  of  the  two  to  select  the  word 
which  comes  nearest  in  meaning  to  the  original,  and  to  re 
tain  this  throughout. 

But  the  examples  of  capricious  varieties  which  I  had 
chosen  to  illustrate  this  vicious  principle  of  translation,  and 
which  Mr.  Earle  is  prepared  to  defend,  can  not  in  most 
cases  plead  this  justification,  that  a  single  English  word 
does  not  adequately  represent  the  Greek.  It  would  re 
quire  far  more  minute  scholarship  than  I  possess  to  discern 
any  difference  in  meaning  between  vltfq  and  "  son."  Yet 
Mr.  Earle  stands  forward  as  the  champion  of  the  rendering 
in  Matt. xx., 20,  "Then  came  to  him  the  mother  of  /ebedee's 
children  (viuv)  with  her  sons  (u/wv)."  The  particular  ren 
dering  is  comparatively  unimportant  in  itself,  but  as  illus 
trating  the  capricious  license  of  our  translators  it  is  highly 
significant.  It  introduces  a  variety  for  no  reason  at  all ; 
and  this  variety  is  incorrect  in  itself j  for  a  the  mother  of 
/ebedee's  children''  is  a  wider  expression  than  "the  mother 
of  Zebedee's  sons,"  by  which  the  evangelist  intends  only 
to  describe  her  as  the  mother  of  James  and  John,  with 
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whom  the  narrative  is  concerned,  and  which  neither  implies 
nor  suggests  the  existence  of  other  brothers  and  sisters. 

Again,  Mr.  Earle  is  satisfied,  and  more  than  satisfied,  with 
the  rendering  of  Matt,  xviii.,  33,  "  Shouldest  not  thou  also 
have  had  compassion  (i\ir\aai)  on  thy  fellow-servant,  even 
as  I  had  pity  (tiXcqaa)  on  thec  ?"  "  If,"  he  asks,  "  we  com 
pare  our  'compassion  —  pity,'  with  the  one  Greek  word, 
what  loss  is  there  in  the  variation  ?  Is  there  not  a  gain  in 
breadth  ?''  I  answer,  a  very  serious  loss ;  and  I  do  not  al 
low  that  breadth  (or,  as  I  prefer  to  call  it,  looseness)  is  any 
gain  where  exact  correspondence  in  the  two  clauses  is  es 
sential  to  the  main  idea  of  the  passage.  What  would  be 
said  if  I  were  to  suggest  such  translations  as  "  Blessed  are 
the  pitiful  (iXtiifjiovt e),  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy  (t\ti)0ii- 
ffoi'Tai),"  in  Matt,  v.,  7,  or  "  If  ye  forgive  (a^re)  not  men 
their  trespasses  (TropaTrrw^ara),  neither  will  your  heavenly 
Father  remit  (a0i)<Tt<)  your  transgressions  (7ra/oa7rrw/Yara)," 
in  Matt,  vi.,  15,  or  "  Be  ye  therefore  faultless  (rtXuoi)  as 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect  (rlXetoc),"  in  Matt. 
v.,  48  ?  I  do  not  doubt  that  if  these  passages  had  been  so 
translated  in  our  Authorized  Version,  the  variations  would 
have  found  admirers;  but  as  it  is,  who  will  question  the 
vast  superiority  of  the  existing  renderings,  where  the  repe 
tition  of  the  English  word  corresponds  to  the  repetition  of 
the  Greek  ?  In  all  these  passages  the  thought  is  one  and  the 
same,  that  the  ideal  of  human  conduct  is  the  exact  copying 
of  the  divine.  In  the  other  examples  quoted  our  translators 
have  preserved  this  thought  unimpaired  by  repeating  the 
same  word,  but  in  Mutt,  xviii., 33  it  is  marred  by  the  double 
midi-ring  ''compassion,  pity ;''  while  the  idea  oi^fellow- 
feeling,"  which  is  implied  in  u  compassion,"  and  in  which 
the  chief  fault  lies,  has  no  place  in  the  original  tXesti;. 

Again, Mr. Earle  defends  the  double  rendering  of  Siatpt- 
<Tfte  in  1  Cor.  xii.,  4, "  There  are  ////v  /W^/Vs  of  gifts,  but  the 
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same  Spirit ;  and  there  are  differences  of  administrations, 
but  the  same  Lord  ;  and  there  are  diversities  of  operations, 
but  it  is  the  same  God,  etc.,"  and  seems  even  to  regret  the 
abandonment  of  Tyndale's  triple  rendering  diversities.  <!'</- 
ferenccs,  divers  manners.  What  again,  I  ask,  would  be  said 
if  I  were  to  propose  to  translate  2  Cor.  xi.,  2G,  "  In  perils  of 
waters,  in  -dangers  from  robbers,  in  perils  by  mine  own 
countrymen,  in  dangers  from  the  heathen,  in  hazards  in  the 
city,  in  hazards  in  the  wilderness,  etc.,"  thus  gaining  breadth 
by  varying  the  rendering  of  KtvSuvote?  Happily,  conserva 
tive  feeling  in  this  instance  is  enlisted  on  the  right  side, 
and  it  may  be  presumed  that  no  change  will  be  desired. 
But,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  two  cases  are  exactly  analo 
gous;  the  effect  of  the  sentence  in  each  case  depending  on 
the  maintenance  of  the  same  word,  which  arrests  the  ear, 
and  produces  its  effect  by  repetition,  like  the  tolling  of  a 
bell  or  the  stroke  on  an  anvil.  Indeed,  I  must  conclude 
that  my  mind  is  differently  constituted  from  Mr.  Earle's 
when  I  find  him  defending  the  translation  of  James  ii.,  2, 
3,  "  If  there  come  unto  your  assembly  a  man  with  a  gold 
ring  in  goodly  apparel  (iv  ta07)Ti  Xa/unrpn),  and  there  come 
in  also  a  poor  man  in  vile  raiment  (taOiJTi),  and  ye  have  re 
spect  nnto  him  that  weareth  the  gay  clothing  (r/)i>  £<r0f}ra 
rrjv  AajuTT/oav),  etc."  Not  only  do  I  regard  the  variation 
here  as  highly  artificial  (a  sufficient  condemnation  in  itself), 
but  it  seems  to  me  to  dissipate  the  force  of  the  passage, 
and  therefore  I  am  prepared  to  submit  to  the  "  cruel  im 
poverishment"  by  which  the  English  would  be  made  to  con 
form  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Greek.  Nor  again  am  I  able 
to  see  why,  in  Rev.  xvii.,  6,  tOav/jaaa  Oav/na  /utya,  "  I  WOn- 
dered\v\t\\  great  admiration"  is  to  lu>  pivlVnvd  to  the  nat 
ural  rendering, "  I  won<l>r>d  with  great  tftm&r,"  a-  in  1 
Thess.  iii.,  9,  tTri  iraay  rij  \(if>(t  (i  \(itpo[iiv  t>t  iy/ac  is  trans 
lated  "  for  all  the  joy  wherewith  we  joy  for  your  sake-.1' 
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and  not ''for  all  the  gladness."  In  this  passage  from  the 
Kevclution  the  words  immediately  following  (ver.  T)  run  in 
the  English  Version,  "And  the  angel  said  unto  me, Where 
fore  didst  thou  marvel  (tOav/uiaacu:;)?'  where,  by  the  introduc 
tion  of  a  third  rendering,  a  still  further  injury  is  inflicted  on 
the  compactness  of  the  passage. 

So  far  with  regard  to  the  sense.  But  Mr.  Earle  urges 
that  the  sound  must  be  consulted ;  that  the  ear,  for  instance, 
requires  the  variations  compassion,  pity,  in  Matt,  xviii.,  33, 
and  wonder,  admiration  (he  omits  to  notice  marvel)  in  Rev. 
xvii., G, 7;  that  generally  there  is  this  "broad  modulatory 
distinction  between  the  ancient  tongues  and  the  great  mod 
ern  languages  of  Western  Europe,  that  the  former  could 
tolerate  reverberation  to  a  degree  which  is  intolerable  to 
the  latter ;"  and  that  "  perhaps  there  is  not  one  of  them 
that  is  more  sensitive  in  this  respect  than  the  English/' 

In  reply  to  this,  I  will  ask  my  readers  whether  there  is 
any  thing  unpleasant  to  the  ear  in  the  frequent  repetition 
of  "  perils"  in  the  passage  already  quoted,  2  Cor.  xi.,  26,  or 
of  "  blessed"  in  the  beatitudes,  Matt,  v.,  3-11.  But  this  last 
reference  suggests  an  application  of  the  experimental  test 
on  a  larger  scale.  I  should  find  it  difficult  (and  I  venture 
to  hope  that  Mr.  Earle  will  agree  with  me  here)  to  point  to 
any  three  continuous  chapters  in  the  New  Testament  which 
are  at  once  so  vigorously  and  faithfully  rendered,  and  in 
which  the  rhythm  and  sound  so  entirely  satisfy  the  ear,  as 
those  which  make  up  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Indeed, 
this  portion  of  onr  Authorized  Version  deserves  to  be  re 
garded  as  a  very  model  of  successful  translation.  What, 
then,  are  the  facts?  In  the  original  the  reverberation  is 
sustained  throughout,  beginning  with  the  beatitudes  and 
ending  with  the  closing  parable,  so  that  there  are  not  many 
verses  without  an  in>tan»-e,  while  some  contain  two  or  three. 
Happily,  in  our  Authorized  Version,  this  char:icteri>tic  is 
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faithfully  reproduced.  The  temptation  to  capricious  va 
riety  to  which  our  translators  elsewhere  give  way  is  here 
foregone;  and, indeed,  the  whole  number  of  the  repetitions 
in  tjie  English  is  slightly  greater  than  in  the  Greek ;  for 
though,  either  from  inadvertence  or  from  the  exigencies  of 
translation,  one  is  dropped  here  and  there  (e.  g.,  \afiwei,  Xa/i- 
^OTIO,  giveth  light,  shine.,  v.,  15, 16 ;  bring,  offer,  Trpoafyipys, 
TTpuafapt,  v.,  23,  24 ;  aTroXuo-y,  aTroXtXi^utvqv,  put  away,  di 
vorced,  v.,  31, 32 ;  tTriopKiiaftQ,  upKovc,  forswear, oaths, v.,  33 ; 

,  <j>avM<n,  disfigure,  appear,  vi:,  16  ; 
;,  lay  up,  treasures,  vi.,  19 ;  Trtpitfla\tTo, 
,  arrayed,  clothed,  vi.,  29,  31 ;  /ulr/oc^,  jutr/otTrf,  measure, 
mete  (?),  vii.,  2  ;  ^KoBo^atv,  oliciav,  built,  house,  vii.,  24),  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  balance  is  more  than  redressed  by 
the  same  rendering  of  different  words  in  other  parts  (e.g., 
light,  Kaiovcrtv,  Xa/j7T£(,  0u>c,v.,14— 16  \fuljill,  ?rX»jjow(ra«,yfvij- 
reu,  v.,17,  IS;  righteousness  repeated,  though  SiKaioavvri  oc 
curs  only  once  in  the  original,  v.,  20 ;  whosoever, -jraq  6,6? 
av,  v.,  22 ;  divorcement,  divorced,  cnrovTamov,  airoXt Xu/iEvqr, 
v.,  31,  32  ;  forswear,  swear,  tTriopitfiatig,  o/ioaat,  v.,  33,  34 ; 
reward, pmOov,  airoBwaii,  vi.,  2, 4, 5, 6, 16, 18 ;  streets,  pv/nat^, 
TrXarftwv,  vi.,  2,  5  ;  </«?/,  daily,  av/utpov,  iiriovaiov,  vi.,  11  ; 
light,  \v\vog,  Qwuvov,  ^wc,  vi->  22,  23 ;  raiment,  arrayed, 
t vSujunroc,  TTfpjf/BaXf-o,  vi.,  28,  29  ;  clothe,  clothed,  ufijilvw- 
GIV,  Trfptfta\(jL)/atBa,  vi.,  30,  31  ;  good,  ayaOov,  KaXovg,  vii.,  17, 
18;  beat,  Trpoatiriaav,  irpoatKo^av,  vii. ,25, 27).  If  my  read 
ers  are  of  opinion  that  the  general  method  adopted  by  our 
translators  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  faulty,  and  that 
these  three  chapters  would  have  gained  by  greater  breadth 
and  variety,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say ;  but  if  they  un 
satisfied  with  this  method,  then  they  have  conceded  every 
thing  for  which  1  am  arguing.* 

*  I  confess  myself  quite  nimble  to  follow  Mr.  F.arlo's  logic  when  ho  criti 
cises  what  I  had  said  of  the  Hheims  Version.     My  words  are  (p.  4-t),  "  Of 
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But  Mr.  Earle  proceeds :  "  There  is  no  end  to  the  curi 
osities  of  scholarship,  and  the  perilous  minutue  that  such  a 
principle  may  lead  to,  if  it  is  persevered  in  ;"  and  by  way  of 
illustration  he  adds,  "Dr.Ughtfoot  seems  to  ignore  what  I 
should  have  regarded  as  an  obvious  fact,  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  in  modern  English  to  make  a  play  upon  words 
compatible  with  elevation  of  style.  It  was  compatible  with 
solemnity  in  Hebrew,  and  also  in  the  Hebrew-tinctured 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  but  in  English  it  is  not.  Ex 
plain  it  as  you  may,  the  fact  is  palpable.  Does  it  not  tax 
all  our  esteem  for  Shakspeare  to  put  up  with  many  a  pas 
sage  of  which  in  any  other  author  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  it  was  deformed  and  debased  by  a  jingle  of 
word-sounds  f ' 

To  this  I  answer  fearlessly  that  I  certainly  do  desire  to 
see  the  play  of  words  retained  in  the  English  Version, 
wherever  it  can  be  done  without  forcing  the  English.  I 
believe  that  our  translators  acted  rightly  when  they  ren 
dered  \pdtfifvoi,  KaTa\pw^tvoi,by  use,  abuse,  in  1  Cor.  vii., 
31 ;  I  believe  that  they  were  only  wrong  in  translating 
KaTaTo^u,  Trtp/ro^j/,  concision,  circumcision,  in  Phil,  iii.,  2,  3, 
because  the  former  is  hardly  a  recognized  English  word, 
and  would  not  be  generally  understood.  I  freely  confess 
that  in  many  cases,  perhaps  in  most  cases,  the  thing  can  not 

all  the  Knglish  versions,  the  Rhcmish  alone  has  paid  attention  to  this  point, 
and  so  far  compares  advantageously  with  the  rest,  to  which,  in  most  other  re 
spects,  it  is  confessedly  inferior."  On  this  he  remarks:  "It  is  certainly  un 
fortunate  for  our  author's  position  that,  by  his  own  showing,  the  version  which 
ha>  kept  to  his  principle  should  nevertheless  he  confessedly  inferior  in  most 
other  respects,  including,  as  I  apprehend,  the  highest  respects  that  can  aft'ect 
our  judgment  of  a  version  of  Holy  Scripture.  To  put  this  admission  with 
the  clearness  due  to  its  iin]iori;ince  :  the  Hheims  Version  is  the  best  in  that 
it  ha<  ol)-er\ed  our  author's  principle,  but  as  a  rendering  of  Scripture  it  is  the 
POnt."  Why  unfortunate?  Dues  exponents  suggest  that  the  man  or  the 
book  that  is  right  on  five  points  out  of  -ix.  inu-t  lie  right  on  the  sixth  point 
al-u?  Does  it  not  rather  lead  us  to  expect  some  clement  of  right  in  the 
most  wrong,  and  some  element  of  wrung  in  the  Im,,;  right? 

E 
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be  done ;  but  I  am  sorry  for  it.*  I  can  not  for  a  moment 
acquiesce  in  Mr.  Earle's  opinion  that  it  is  incompatible  with 
"solemnity,"  with  "  elevation  of  style."  Above  all,  I  repu 
diate  the  notion,  which  seems  to  underlie  whole  paragraphs 
of  Mr.  Earle's  critique,  that  it  is  the  business  of  a  translator, 
when  he  is  dealing  with  the  Bible,  to  improve  the  style  of 
his  author,  having  before  my  eyes  the  warning  examples  of 
the  past,  and  believing  that  all  such  attempts  will  end  in 
discomfittire.f  Is  it  not  one  great  merit  of  our  English 

*  On  my  suggestion  that  in  2  Thess.  iii.,  1 1,  the"  play  on  tpya^ofiivov^, 
•jrfpupyaZouivovc.,  might  be  preserved  by  the  words  business,  busy-bodies,  Mr. 
Earle  remarks:  "As  a  matter  of  history,  the  word  business  has  no  radical 
connection  with  busy :  it  is  merely  a  disguised  form  of  the  French  besognes. 
This  is,  however,  a  secondary  matter,  because,  if  the  word-play  be  desirable 
as  a  matter  of  English  taste,  these  words  would  answer  the  purpose  just  as 
well  us  if  their  affinity  were  quite  established."  Without  hazarding  any 
opinion  on  a  question  on  which  Mr.  Earle  is  so  much  more  competent  to 
speak  than  myself, I  would  venture  to  remark:  (1.)  That  the  direct  deriva 
tion  of  business  from  busy  is  maintained  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Jacob 
Grimm,  Deutsche  Gramwatik,  ii.,  p.  237  seq.  ;  (2.)  That  other  authorities 
maintain  (whether  rightly  or  wrongly  I  do  not  venture  to  say)  the  radical 
connection  of  the  Teutonic  words  busy  (Engl.),  bcziy  (Dutch),  with  the  Ro 
mance  words  besoync,  bisoyna;  and  (3.)  That  this  very  play  of  words  occurs 
in  the  earliest  English  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Wicliffite  Versions, 
in  1  Cor.  vii.,  32,"  I  wole  you  for  to  be  withoute  bisynesse  (d/«|oi/M>oi>e,Vulg. 
sine  sollicitudine).  Sothli  he  that  is  withoute  wyf  is  bysy  (/upi^j^«,Vulg.  sol- 
licitus  est~)  what  thingis  ben  of  the  Lord." 

Mr.  Earle  remarks  that  in  2  Thess.  iii.,  11,  "Even  the  Rheims  Version 
keeps  clear  of  this  (the  play  of  words)  :  it  has  'working  nothing,  but  curiously 
meddling.'"  The  fact  is,  that  after  its  wont  it  has  translated  the  Vulgate. 
"Xihil  operantes  sed  curiose  agentes,"  in  which  this  characteristic  of  the 
original  has  disappeared. 

This  paronomasia  is  not  confined  to  St.Paul,but  occurs  also  in  Aristides, 
ii.,p.  418,  TavTa  t'lpyaarai  n'tv  ....  TrtpnipyatjTai  ci  [.trjcafiwc.,  just  as  the 
apostle's  QpovilvjOtnQpovHv  (Rom.  xii.,3)  has  a  parallel  in  a  passage  quoted 
by  Stoba:us  as  from  Charondas,  Floril.,  xliv.,  40,  irpoairotiiaOuj  ci  tKaaroe  rwv 
TToXtrwv  auxppoviii'  fiaXXov  j)  <ppovtlv. 

t  The  anxiety  to  impart  dignity  to  the  language  of  the  apostles  and  evan 
gelists  reaches  a  climax  in  A  Liberal  Translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
being  an  attempt  to  translate  the  Sacred  Writings  with  the  same  Freedom, 
Spirit,  and  Elegance  with  which  other  Knylisli  Translations  from  the  Greek 
Classics  have  lately  been  executed:  by  E.  Harwood,  London,  17fiS.  In  this 
strange  production  the  following  is  a  sample  of  St.  Luke's  narrative  (xi.,40): 
"Absurd  and  preposterous  conduct!  Did  not  the  (jreat  Being,  who  made 
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Version,  regarded  as  a  literary  work,  that  it  has  naturalized 
in  our  language  the  magnificent  Hebraisms  of  the  original  ? 
But  the  ease  before,  us  is  even  stronger  than  this.  The 
paronomasia  is  a  characteristic  of  St.  Paul's  style,  and 
should  be  reproduced  (so  far  as  the  genius  of  the  English 
language  permits)  like  any  other  characteristic.  That  it  is 
admissible,  the  example  of  Shakspeare  which  Mr.  Earle  ad 
duces,  and  that  of  Tennyson,  whose  "  name  and  fame"  he 
himself  has  already  quoted,  and  who  abounds  in  similar  ex 
amples  of  alliteration  and  assonance,  not  to  mention  other 
standard  writers  whether  of  the  Elizabethan  or  of  the  Vic 
torian  era,  are  sufficient  evidence.  I  am  not  concerned  to 
defend  Shakspeare's  literary  reputation,  which  may  be  left 
to  itself ;  and  I  have  certainly  no  wish  to  maintain  that  he 
was  entirely  free  from  the  affectations  of  his  age;  but  I  am 
unfeignedly  surprised  to  find  plays  on  words  condemned 
wholesale,  as  incompatible  with  elevation  of  style.  Under 

the  external  form,  create  the  internal  intellectual  powers,  and  will  he  not  be 
more  solicitous  for  the  purity  of  the  mind  than  for  the  showy  elegance  of  the 
hody  ?"  and  this  again  of  St.  John's  (Hi.,  32)  :  "But  though  this  exalted  per 
sonage  freely  publishes  and  solemnly  attests  those  heavenly  doctrines,  etc." 
The  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  in  the  former  begins  (xv.,  11),"  A  gentleman 
of  splendid  family  and  opulent  fortune  had  two  sons."  Even  Dr.  Johnson 
himself,  the  great  master  of  grandiloquent  English,  could  not  tolerate  this 
book.  "Returning  through  the  house,"  we  are  told, ''he  stepped  into  a 
small  study  or  book-room.  The  first  book  he  laid  his  hands  upon  was  liar- 
wood's  Liberal  Translation  of  the  New  Testament.  The  passage  which  first 
caught  his  eye  was  that  sublime  apostrophe  in  St.  John  upon  the  raising  of 
Lazarus,  Jesus  wept,  which  Ilarwood  had  conceitedly  rendered,  And  Jesus, 
tfte  Saviour  of  tftc  world,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  He  contemptuously  threw 
the  book  aside,  exclaiming  '  Puppy  !'"  (Appendix  to  Boswell  s  Life  of  John 
son,  in  Croker's  edition,  London,  18GG,  p.  830.)  Johnson's  biographer,  Bos- 
\\ell.  speaks  of  it  as  "a  fantastical  translation  of  the  New  Testament  in  mod 
ern  phrase"  (p.  ">()<!).  See  also  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  opinion  (quoted  below, 
]'.  l.v.i)  on  a  very  similar  attempt  at  a  revi>ed  version  by  Franklin.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  Mr.  Karle's  suU'ragc  would  be  on  the  same  side;  but  when  he 
a-ks  that  tin-  distinctive  features  of  the  sacred  writers  inav  lie  sacrificed  to 
"  elevation  of  -t\  le."  and  pleads  that  the  language  may  lie  made  more  ••full- 
bodied"  to  suit  "the  public  taste"  than  it  is  in  the  original,  is  lie  not  leading 
us,  though  by  a  ditl'erent  road,  to  the  edge  of  the  very  same  precipice? 
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certain  circumstances,  paronomasia,  alliteration,  and  the 
like,  are  not  only  very  natural,  but,  as  indicating  intensity 
of  feeling,  may  produce  even  a  tragic  effect.  With  the  ap 
preciation  of  a  great  genius,  Shakspeare  himself  has  ex 
plained  and  justified  their  use  under  such  circumstances. 
When  John  of  Gaunt,  in  his  last  illness,  is  visited  by  Eich- 
ard,  and,  in  reply  to  the  king's  inquiry,  keeps  harping  on 
his  name, 

"Old  Gaunt  indeed,  and  gaunt  in  being  old," 

the  king  asks, 

"Can  sick  men  play  so  nicely  with  their  names?" 

The  old  man's  answer  is, 

"  Xo  ;  misery  makes  sport  to  mock  itself. " 

The  very  intensity  of  his  grief  seeks  relief  in  this  way.* 

Again,  who  will  question  the  propriety  of  the  play  on 
words  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  outburst  of  anger  against  Glou 
cester  after  the  murder  of  her  children? 

"  Cousins,  indeed  ;  and  by  their  uncle  cozen 'd 
Of  comfort,  kingdom,  kindred,  freedom,  life." 

The  very  fierceness  of  her  wrath  seeks  expression  in  the 
iteration  of  the  same  sounds. 

And  in  cases  where  no  intensity  of  passion  exists,  there 
may  be  some  other  determining  motive.  Thus  we  find  a 
tendency  in  all  languages  to  repetition  of  sound  where  a 
didactic  purpose  is  served.  Of  this  motive,  the  fondness 
for  rhyme,  alliteration,  and  the  like,  in  the  familiar  prov 
erbs  of  all  languages,  affords  ample  illustration,  as  in  in/-/' 
not,  want  not;  Forewarned,  forearmed ;  Man  proposes, 
God  disposes;  Compendia  dispendia;  iraO^/na-a  /ua0/;/iara. 
To  this  category  we  may  assign  St.  1'aul's  ^/)  {nrtpfpoviiv 
Trap"  o  8a  <j>povtiv,  eiXXti  fypoviiv  tic  TO  (rwQpovtiv  (Rom.  xii.. 
3).  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  in  every 

*  Similarly  Cicero,  speaking  of  the  Sicilians  playing  on  the  name  of  Verres, 
says  (  P< /•/-.,  Act  ii.,  1,  4(i),  "etiam  ridiculi  iuveniebautur  ex  dolore." 
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instance  the  apostle  had  some  reason  for  employing  this 
tigure,  and  that  he  did  not  use  it  as  a  mere  rhetorical  play 
thing.  "NVe  may  find  ourselves  unable,  in  any  individual 
case,  to  reproduce  the  same  effect  in  English,  and  thus  may 
be  forced  to  abandon  the  attempt  in  despair;  but  not  the 
less  earnestly  shall  we  protest  against  the  principle  that  the 
genius  of  our  language  requires  us  to  abstain  from  the  at 
tempt  under  any  circumstances,  and  that  a  form  of  speech 
which  is  natural  in  itself  and  common  to  all  languages  must 
be  sacrificed  to  some  fancied  ideal  of  an  elevated  style. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE,  St.  John's  Day,  1871. 
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A  FRESH  REVISION 

OF    THE 

ENGLISH  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


i. 

MORE  than  two  centuries  had  elapsed  since  the  first  Latin 
Version  of  the  Scriptures  was  made,  when  the  variations  and 
errors  of  the  Latin  Bible  began  to  attract  the  attention  of 
students  and  to  call  for  revision.  It  happened  providentially 
that,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  need  was  felt,  the  right 
man  was  forthcoming.  In  the  first  fifteen  centuries  of  her 
existence  the  "Western  Church  produced  no  Biblical  scholar 
who  could  compare  with  St.  Jerome  in  competence  for  so 
great  a  task.  At  the  suggestion  of  his  ecclesiastical  superior, 
Damasus,  bishop  of  Rome,  he  undertook  this  Avork,  for  which 
many  years  of  self-denying  labor  had  eminently  fitted  him. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  design  to  give  a  detailed  account  of 
this  undertaking.  I  wish  only  to  remark,  that  when  Jerome 
applied  himself  to  his  task,  he  foresaw  that  he  should  expose 
himself  to  violent  attacks,  and  that  this  anticipation  was  not 
disappointed  by  the  result.  "  Who,"  he  asks,  in  his  Preface 
to  the  Gospels,  the  first  portion  of  the  work  which  lie  com 
pleted,  '.'  who,  whether  learned  or  unlearned,  when  he  takes 
up  the  volume,  and  finds  that  what  he  reads  differs  from  the 
tl:iv<>r  he  has  once  tasted,  will  not  immediately  raise  his  voice 
ami  pronounce  me  guilty  of  forgery  and  sacrilege  for  daring 
to  add,  to  change,  to  correct  any  thing  in  the  ancient  books?"* 

*  0/»MX.,fi«0(cil.Vallui>i>. 
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Again  and  again  he  defends  himself  against  his  antagonists. 
His  temper,  naturally  irritable,  was  provoked  beyond  measure 
by  these  undeserved  attacks,  and  betrayed  him  into  language 
which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  defend.  Thus  writing  to  Mar- 
cella,*  he  mentions  certain  "poor  creatures  (homunculos)  who 
studiously  calumniate  him  for  attempting  to  correct  some 
passages  in  the  Gospels  against  the  authority  of  the  ancients 
and  the  opinion  of  the  whole  world."  "I  could  afford  to  de 
spise  them,"  he  says,  "  if  I  stood  upon  my  rights,  for  a  lyre  is 
played  in  ,vam  to  an  ass."  "If  they  do  not  like  the  water 
from  the  purest  fountain-head,  let  them  drink  of  the  muddy 
streams."  And  after  more  to  the  same  effect,  he  returns 
again  at  the  close  of  the  letter  to  these  "two-legged  donkeys 
(bipedes  asellos),"  exclaiming,  "  Let  them  read,  Rejoicing  in 
hope,  serving  the  time  ;  let  us  read,  Rejoicing  in  hope,  serving 
the  Lord  ;\  let  them  consider  that  an  accusation  ought  under 
no  circumstances  to  be  received  against  an  elder  ;  let  us  read, 
Against  an  elder  receive  not  an  accusation  but  before  two  or 
three  witnesses  ;  them  that  sin  rebuke.\  Let  them  be  satisfied 
with,  It  is  a  human  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation; 
let  us  err  with  the  Greeks,  that  is,  with  the  apostle  who  spoke 
in  Greek,  It  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  accepta 
tion.^  And  elsewhere,  referring  to  these  same  detractors, 
he  writes,  with  a  severity  which  was  not  undeserved,  "Let 
them  read  first  am]  despise  afterward,  lest  they  appear  to 
condemn  Avorks  of  which  they  know  nothing,  not  from  delib 
erate  judgment,  but  from  the  prejudice  of  hatred."||  "Thus 
much  I  say  in  reply  to  my  traducers,  who  snap  at  me  like 
dogs,  maligning  me  in  public  and  reading  me  in  a  corner,  at 
once  my  accusers  and  my  defenders,  seeing  that  they  approve 
in  others  what  they  disapprove  in  me."^[ 

If  these  attacks  had  been  confined  to  personal  enemies  like 


*  Epist.,28  (i.,p.  133).  t  The  reading  <ca/p<£  for  Kvpiy,  Rom.  xii.  ,  11. 

J  The  omission  of  the  clause  d  pri  iiri  cvo  »)  -piwv  papTvpwv,  1  Tim.  v.,  19. 
§  The  reading  avOpdnrivoc;  for  TnoroCj  1  Tim.  iii.,  1. 
||  Op.,ix.,GS±.  f  Op.,  ix.,  1408. 
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Ilufinus,*  who  were  only  retaliating  upon  Jerome  the  harsh 
treatment  which  they  had  received  jit  his  hands,  his  com 
plaints  would  not  have  excited  much  sympathy.  But  even 
friends  looked  coldly  or  suspiciously  on  his  noble  work.  His 
admirer,  the  great  Augustine  himself,  wrote  to  deprecate  an 
undertaking  which  might  be  followed  by  such  serious  results. 
He  illustrated  his  fears  by  reference  to  the  well-known  inci 
dent  to  which  Jerome's  version  of  the  Book  of  Jonah  had 
given  occasion,  as  a  sample  of  the  consequences  that  might 
be  expected  to  ensue.  A  certain  bishop  had  nearly  lost  his 
flock  by  venturing  to  substitute  Jerome's  rendering  "hedera" 
for  "  cucurbita,"  and  could  only  win  them  back  again  by  re 
instating  the  old  version  which  he  had  abandoned.  They 
would  not  tolerate  a  change  in  an  expression  "  which  had 
been  fixed  by  time  in  the  feelings  and  memory  of  all,  and  had 
been  repeated  through  so  many  ages  in  succession."! 

Of  the  changes  which  Jerome  introduced  into  the  text  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  passage  quoted  above  aftbrds  suffi 
cient  illustration.  In  the  Old  Testament  a  more  arduous  task 
awaited  him.  The  Latin  Version  which  his  labors  were  des 
tined  to  supersede  had  been  made  from  the  Septuagint.  lie 
himself  undertook  to  revise  the  text  in  conformity  with  the 
original  Hebrew.  It  will  appear  strange  to  our  own  age  that 
this  was  the  chief  ground  of  accusation  against  him.  All  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches,  it  was  urged,  had  hitherto  used 
one  and  the  same  Bible ;  but  this  bond  of  union  would  be 
dissolved  by  a  new  version  made  from  a  different  text.  Thus 
the  utmost  confusion  would  ensue.  Moreover,  what  injury 
might  not  be  done  to  the  faith  of  the  weaker  brethren  by 
casting  doubt  on  the  state  of  the  sacred  text  ?  What  wounds 
might  not  be  inflicted  on  the  pious  sentiments  of  the  believer 
by  laying  sacrilegious  hands  on  language  hallowed  by  long 
time  and  association  ? 

*  See  Hieron..  Op. ,  ii. , GGO,  where  Rufinus  exclaims, (i  Istud  commissum  die 
quomodo  emendubitur?  iramo,nefas  quomodo  cxpiahitur  ?''  with  more  to  the 
same  etl'ei-t.  t  Hieron.,  Epist.,  101  (i.,G3G  seq.). 
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But,  independently  of  the  dangerous  consequences  which 
might  be  expected,  no  words  were  too  strong  to  condemn 
the  arrogance  and  presumption  of  one  who  thus  ventured  to 
set  aside  the  sacred  text  as  it  had  been  used  by  all  branches 
and  in  all  ages  of  the  Church  from  the  beginning.  To  this 
cruel  taunt  Jerome  replied  nobly :  "  I  do  not  condemn,  I  do 
not  blame  the  Seventy,  but  I  confidently  prefer  the  apostles 
to  them  all."*  "  I  beseech  you,  reader,  do  not  regard  my  la 
bors  as  throwing  blame  on  the  ancients.  Each  man  offers 
what  he  can  for  the  tabernacle  of  God.f  Some,  gold,  and 
silver,  and  precious  stones ;  others,  fine  linen,  and  purple,  and 
scarlet,  and  blue :  I  shall  hold  myself  happy  if  I  have  offered 
skins  and  goats'  hair.  And  yet  the  apostle  considers  that  the 
more  despised  members  are  more  necessary  (1  Cor.  xii.,22)."J 

Moreover,  there  was  a  very  exaggerated  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  change  which  his  revision  would  introduce.  Thus 
Augustine,  when  endeavoring  to  deter  him,  speaks  of  his  new 
translation;  Jerome,  in  reply,  tacitly  corrects  his  illustrious 
correspondent,  and  calls  the  work  a  revision.^  And  through 
out  he  holds  the  same  guarded  language :  he  protests  that  he 
has  no  desire  to  introduce  change  for  the  mere  sake  of  change, 
and  that  only  such  alterations  will  be  made  as  strict  fidelity 
to  the  original  demands.  His  object  is  solely  to  place  the 
Jlebraica  veritas  before  his  readers  in  the  vernacular  tongue, 
and  to  this  object  he  is  steadfast. 

In  executing  this  great  work,  Jerome  was  in  constant  com 
munication  with  Jewish  rabbis,  who  were  his  Hebrew  teach 
ers,  and  to  whom  he  was  much  indebted  in  many  ways.  How 
great  a  gain  this  assistance  was  to  his  revision,  and  how  large 
ly  after  ages  have  profited  by  the  knowledge  thus  brought  to 
bear  on  the  sacred  text,  I  need  hardly  say.  We  may  suspect 
(though  no  direct  notice  on  this  point  is  preserved)  that  with 

*Qp.,ix.,C.  t  Exod.  xxv.,2  seq.  J  0/>.,ix.,4GO. 

§  See  Hieron.,  A/)i.s7.,104,i.,C37,  for  Augustine's  letter  ("Kvaiifrelium  ex 
(ira-co  iiiterpri-tatiis  es"),  and  Jijiist.,  11  L>,  i.,  7f>3,  for  Jerome's  reply  ('"in 
Nnvi  Testament!  cmeiuhtione").  See  Dr.  Westcutt.  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of 
the  IHMr,*.\.VuIynte,ii.,l>.  K'.'.Mi. 
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his  contemporaries  this  fact  was  prominent  among  the  counts 
of  the  indictment  against  him.  At  least  it  is  certain  that 
they  set  their  faces  against  his  substitution  of  the  Hebrew 
text  for  the  Septuagint  Version  on  the  ground  that  the  for 
mer  had  been  tampered  with  by  the  malignity  and  obduracy 
of  the  Jews.  But,  if  this  suspicion  wrongs  them,  and  they 
did  not  object  to  his  availing  himself  of  such  extraneous  aid, 
then  they  evinced  greater  liberality  than  has  always  been 
shown  by  the  opponents  of  revision  in  later  years. 

Happily  Jerome  felt  strong  in  the  power  of  truth,  and  could 
resist  alike  the  importunity  of  friends  and  the  assaults  of  foes. 
His  sole  object  was  to  place  before  the  Latin-speaking  church 
es  the  most  faithful  representation  of  the  actual  words  of  the 
sacred  text,  and  the  consciousness  of  this  great  purpose  nerved 
him  with  a  strength  beyond  himself.  The  character  of  this 
father  will  not  kindle  any  deep  affection  or  respect.  "We  arc 
repelled  by  his  coarseness  and  want  of  refinement,  by  his  as 
perity  of  temper,  by  his  vanity  and  self-assertion.  "VVe  look 
in  vain  for  that  transparent  simplicity  which  is  the  true  foun 
dation  of  the  highest  saintliness.  But  in  this  instance  the 
nobler  instincts  of  the  Biblical  scholar  triumphed  over  the 
baser  passions  of  the  man ;  and  in  his  lifelong  devotion  to 
this  one  object  of  placing  the  Bible  in  its  integrity  before  the 
"Western  Church,  his  character  rises  to  true  sublimity.  "  I 
beseech  you,"  he  writes,  "  pour  out  your  prayers  to  the  Lord 
for  me,  that  so  long  as  I  am  in  this  poor  body  I  may  write 
something  acceptable  to  you,  useful  to  the  Church,  and  wor 
thy  of  after  ages.  Indeed,  I  am  not  moved  overmuch  by  the 
judgments  of  living  men :  they  err  on  the  one  side  or  on  the 
other  through  affection  or  through  hatred."*  "My  voice," 
he  says  elsewhere,  "  shall  never  be  silent,  Christ  helping  me. 
Tin  nigh  my  tongue  be  cut  off,  it  shall  still  stammer.  Let 
thoM-  read  who  will;  let  those  who  will  not,  reject."!  And, 
inspired  \vith  a  true  scholar's  sense  of  the  dignity  of  consci 
entious  work  for  its  own  sake,  irrespective  of  any  striking 
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results,  after  mentioning  the  pains  which  it  has  cost  him  to 
unravel  the  entanglement  of  names  in  the  Books  of  Chroni 
cles,  he  recalls  a  famous  word  of  encouragement  addressed 
of  old  by  Antigenidas  the  flute-player  to  his  pupil  Ismenias, 
whose  skill  had  failed  to  catch  the  popular  fancy:  "Play  to 
me  and  to  the  Muses."  So  Jerome  describes  his  own  set  pur 
pose  :  "  Like.  Ismenias,  I  play  to  myself  and  to  mine,  if  the 
ears  of  the  rest  are  deaf."* 

Thus  far  I  have  dwelt  on  the  opposition  which  Jerome  en 
countered  on  all  hands,  and  the  dauntless  resolution  with 
which  he  accomplished  his  task.  Let  me  now  say  a  few 
words  on  the  subsequent  fate  of  his  revision,  for  this  also  is 
an  instructive  page  in  history. f  "When  completed,  it  received 
no  authoritative  sanction.  His  patron,  pope  Damasus,  at 
whose  instigation  he  had  undertaken  the  task,  was  dead.  The 
successors  of  Damasus  showed  no  favor  to  Jerome  or  to  his 
work.  The  Old  Latin  still  continued  to  be  read  in  churches: 
it  was  still  quoted  in  the  writings  of  divines.  Even  Augus 
tine,  who,  after  the  completion  of  the  task,  seems  to  have 
overcome  his  misgivings,  and  speaks  in  praise  of  Jerome's 
work,  remains  constant  to  the  older  version.  But  first  one 
writer,  and  then  another,  begins  to  adopt  the  revised  transla 
tion  of  Jerome.  Still  its  recognition  depends  on  the  caprice 
or  the  judgment  of  individual  men.  Even  the  bishops  of 
Rome  had  not  yet  discovered  that  it  was  "  authentic."  One 
pope  will  use  the  Hieronymian  revision;  a  second  will  retain 
the  Old  Latin  ;  while  a  third  will  use  either  indifferently,  and 
a  fourth  will  quote  from  the  one  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
from  the  other  in  the  Xew.J  As  late  as  two  centuries  after 
Jerome's  time,  Gregory  the  Great  can  still  write  that  he  in 
tends  to  avail  himself  of  either  indifferently,  as  his  pur]><>se 
may  require,  since  "the  Apostolic  See,  over  which,  by  the- 

*  0/>.,ix.,1408,  "Mihimet  i]>si  ct  nicis  juxtu  Ismeniam  canen.«,si  aurcs 
Simla-  sunt  ceterorum." 

t  Tlio  hi-tory  of  the  ^radiuil  reception  of  Jerome's  revision  is  traced  in 
KanlenV  <  ;,-*-hi<-ht<'  ,/,/•  I '»///</ /</.  p.  I'.HI  -o<|.  (Main/..  IHJS). 

{  Tlie-e  i-tatc'im-nts  may  be  veritied  by  the  quotations  in  Kaulen's  work. 
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grace  of  God,  lie  presides,  uses  both."*  Thus  slowly,  but  sure 
ly,  Jerome's  revision  won  its  way,  till  at  length,  some  centu 
ries  after  its  author's  death,  it  drove  its  elder  rivals  out  of 
the  field,  and  became  the  one  recognized  version  of  the  Bible 
throutrhout  the  Latin  churches. 


II. 

I  can  not  forbear  to  call  attention  in  passing  to  the  close 
parallel  which  these  facts  present  to  the  history  of  the  so- 
called  Authorized  Version.  This  too,  like  Jerome's  revision, 
was  undertaken  amid  many  misgivings,  and,  when  it  appeared, 
was  received  with  coldness  or  criticised  with  severity.  "When 
the  proposal  for  a  revision  was  first  brought  forward,  "  my 
Lord  of  London"  is  reported  to  have  said  that  "  if  every 
man's  humor  should  be  followed  there  would  be  no  end  of 
translating."  The  translators  themselves,  when  they  issue 
their  work  to  the  public,  deprecate  the  adverse  criticism 
which  doubtless  they  saw  very  good  reason  to  apprehend. 
Such  a  work  as  theirs,  they  say  in  the  opening  paragraph  of 
the  Preface  to  the  Reader,  "is  welcomed  with  suspicion  in 
stead  of  love,  and  with  emulation  instead  of  thanks;  .  .  . 
and  if  there  be  any  hole  left  for  cavil  to  enter  (and  cavil,  if 
it  do  not  find  a  hole,  will  make  one),  it  is  sure  to  be  miscon 
strued,  and  in  danger  to  be  condemned.  This  will  easily  be 
granted  by  as  many  as  know  story  or  have  any  experience. 
For  was  there  ever  any  thing  projected  that  savored  any 
way  of  newness  or  renewing  but  the  same  endured  many  a 
storm  of  gainsaying  or  opposition?"  and  again:  "Whosoever 
attempteth  any  thing  for  the  public  (especially  if  it  pertain 
to  religion,  and  to  the  opening  and  clearing  of  the  Word  of 
God),  the  same  si-ttc-th  himself  upon  a  stage  to  be  glouted 

*  Greg.Magn.,lfor.t'il  /•>/».  ,Kpist.  atl  fin.  "Nm-am  translationcm  di— cn>: 
i-ed  cum  probation!,  ran<a  cxi^'it,  mini-  novam.  mine  veterem  per  testimonia 
a-Minm:  ut.i|iiia  scilc-  Apo<tolira  mi  IK-o  aurtoiv  pra-sidro  utraque  utitur, 
mei  quo(jne  labor  studii  ex  utnupiie  fuHattir"  ('>/>..  i..  p .C>.\ \-net..  1  7G8). 
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upon  by  every  evil  eye,  yea,  lie  casteth  himself  headlong  upon 
pikes,  to  be  gored  by  every  sharp  tongue.  For  he  that  med- 
dleth  with  men's  religion  in  any  part,  nicddleth  with  their 
custom,  nay,  with  their  freehold  ;  and  though  they  find  no 
content  in  that  which  they  have,  yet  they  can  not  abide  to 
hear  of  altering." 

The  parallel,  moreover,  extends  to  the  circumstances  of  its 
reception.  It  seems  now  to  be  an  established  fact  (so  far  as 
any  fact  in  history  which  involves  a  comprehensive  negative 
can  be  regarded  as  established)  that  the  Revised  Version 
never  received  any  final  authorization  either  from  the  eccle 
siastical  or  from  the  civil  powers;  that  it  was  not  sanctioned 
either  by  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  or  by  the  Houses  of  Con 
vocation,  or  by  the  king  in  council.  The  Bishops'  Bible  still 
continued  to  be  read  in  churches ;  the  Geneva  Bible  was 
still  the  familiar  volume  of  the  fireside  and  closet.*  Several 
years  after  the  appearance  of  the  Revised  Version,  Bishop 
Andrewes,  though  himself  one  of  the  revisers,  still  continues 
to  quote  from  an  older  Bible.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  ad 
verse  circumstances,  it  overpowered  both  its  rivals  by  the 
force  of  superior  merit.  It  was  found  to  be,  as  one  had  said 
long  before  of  Jerome's  revision,  "  et  verborum  tenacior  et 
perspicuitate  sententirc  clarior;"f  and  this  was  the  secret  of 
its  success.  "  Thus,"  writes  Dr.Westcott,  "  at  the  very  time 
when  the  monarchy  and  the  Church  were,  as  it  seemed,  final 
ly  overthrown,  the  English  people,  by  their  silent  and  unani 
mous  acceptance  of  the  new  Bible,  gave  a  spontaneous  U'sti- 

*  The  printing  of  the  Bishops'  Bible  was  stopped  as  soon  as  the  new  revision 
was  determined  upon.  The  last  edition  of  the  former  was  published  in  1  ('><)<;. 
The  Revised  Version  states  on  its  title-page  (1C11)  that  it  is  "Appointed  to 
be  read  in  Churches,"  but  we  are  not  told  by  whom  or  how  it  was  appointed. 
As  the  copies  of  the  Bishops'  Bible  used  in  the  churches  were  worn  out,  they 
would  probublv  be  replaced  bv  the  Uevised  Version  :  but  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  advantage  which  was  accorded  to  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
(ieneva  Bible  continued  to  be  printed  by  the  king's  printer  some  years  after 
the  appearance  of  the  Revised  Version,  and  was  still  marked  "  Cum  privilegio 
lu'gia1  majestatis.'' 

t  Isidor.  Ilispal.,  Etym.,  vi.,  4  ;  comp.  De  Off.  £<-cl.,\.,  12. 
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mony  to  the  principles  of  order  and  catholicity  of  which  both 
were  an  embodiment."  "A  revision  which  embodied  the 
ripe  fruit  of  nearly  a  century  of  labor,  and  appealed  to  the 
religious  instinct  of  a  great  Christian  people,  gained  by  its 
own  internal  character  a  vital  authority  which  could  never 
have  been  secured  by  any  edict  of  sovereign  rulers."* 

But  the  parallel  may  be  carried  a  step  farther.  In  both 
these  cases  alike,  as  we  have  seen,  God's  law  of  progressive 
improvement,  which  in  animal  and  vegetable  life  has  been 
called  the  principle  of  natural  selection,  was  vindicated  here, 
so  that  the  inferior  gradually  disappeared  before  the  superior 
in  the  same  kind;  but  in  both  cases  also  the  remnants  of  an 
earlier  Bible  held  and  still  hold  their  ground,  as  a  testimony 
to  the  past.  As  in  parts  of  the  Latin  Service-books  the  Vul 
gate  has  not  even  yet  displaced  the  Old  Latin,  which  is  still 
retained  either  in  its  pristine  or  in  its  partially  amended  form, 
so  also  in  our  own  Book  of  Common  Prayer  an  older  version 
still  maintains  its  place  in  the  Psalter  and  in  the  occasional 
sentences,  as  if  to  keep  before  our  eyes  the  progressive  his 
tory  of  our  English  Bible. 


III. 

All  history  is  a  type,  a  parable.  The  hopes  and  the  mis 
givings,  the  failures  and  the  successes  of  the  past  reproduce 
themselves  in  the  present ;  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  at 
this  crisis,  when  a  revision  of  our  English  Bible  is  imminent, 
we  might  with  advantage  study  the  history  of  that  revised 
translation,  which  alone  among  Biblical  Versions  can  bear 
comparison  with  our  own  in  its  circulation  and  influence. 

And,  first  of  all,  in  the  gloomy  forebodings  which  have  ush 
ered  in  this  scheme  for  a  new  revision,  we  seem  to  hear  the 
very  echo  of  those  warning  voices,  which  happily  fell  dead  on 
the  ear  of  the  resolute  Jerome.  The  alarming  consequences 
which  some  anticipate  from  any  attempt  to  meddle  with  our 

*  History  of  the  English  I, HI,.  ]..  i:,s,  1GO. 
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time-honored  version  have  their  exact  counterpart  in  the 
apprehensions  by  which  his  contemporaries  sought  to  deter 
him.  The  danger  of  estranging  divers  churches  and  con 
gregations  at  present  united  in  the  acceptance  of  a  common 
Bible,  and  the  danger  of  perplexing  the  faith  of  individual 
believers  by  suggesting  to  them  variations  of  text  and  uncer 
tainties  of  interpretation — these  are  now,  as  they  were  then, 
the  twin  perils  by  which  it  is  sought  to  scare  the  advocates 
of  revision. 

Moreover,  there  is  the  like  exaggerated  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  change  which  any  body  of  revisers  would  proba 
bly  introduce.  To  this  we  can  only  give  the  same  answer 
as  Jerome.  Not  translation,  but  revision,  is  the  object  of'all 
who  have  promoted  this  new  movement.  There  is  no  inten 
tion  of  snapping  the  thread  of  history  by  the  introduction  of 
a  new  version.  Our  English  Bible  owes  its  unrivaled  merits 
to  the  principle  of  revision,  and  this  principle  it  is  proposed 
once  more  to  invoke.  "  To  whom  ever,"  say  the  authors  of 
our  Received  Version,  "was  it  imputed  for  a  failing  (by  such 
as  were  wise)  to  go  over  that  which  he  had  done,  and  to 
amend  it  where  lie  saw  cause?"  "  Truly,  good  Christian 
reader,  we  never  thought  from  the  beginning  that  we  should 
need  to  make  a  new  translation,  nor  yet  to  make  a  bad  one 
a  good  one  .  .  .  but  to  make  a  good  one  better  .  .  .  that 
hath  been  our  endeavor,  that  our  mark." 

Nor  again  will  the  eminence  of  antagonists  deter  the  pro 
moters  of  this  movement,  if  they  feel  that  they  have  truth  on 
their  side.  Augustine  was  a  greater  theologian,  as  well  as  a 
better  man,  than  Jerome.  But  in  this  matter  he  was  treading 
on  alien  ground ;  he  had  not  earned  the  right  to  speak.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  life-long  devotion  to  the  study  of  the  Bibli 
cal  text  in  the  original  languages  had  filled  Jerome  with  the 
sense  alike  of  the  importance  of  the  work  and  of  the  responsi 
bility  of  his  position.  He  could  not  be  deterred  by  the  fears 
of  any  adversaries,  however  good  and  however  able.  He  felt 
the  iron  hand  of  a  strong  necessity  laid  upon  him,  and  he 
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could  not  choose  but  open  out  to  others  the  stores  of  script 
ural  wealth  which  lie  himself  had  been  permitted  to  amass. 

And  again,  we  may  take  courage  from  the  results  which 
followed  from  his  design,  dauntlessly  and  persistently  carried 
out.  None  of  the  perilous  consequences  which  friend  and  foe 
alike  had  foreboded  did  really  ensue.  There  was,  indeed,  a 
long  interval  of  transition,  during  which  the  rival  versions 
contended  for  supremacy;  but  no  weakening  of  individual 
faith,  no  alienation  of  churches,  can  be  traced  to  this  source. 
The  great  schism  of  the  Church,  the  severance  of  East  and 
West,  was  due  to  human  passion  and  prejudice,  to  fraud,  and 
self-will,  and  ambition.  History  does  not  mention  any  re 
laxation  of  the  bonds  of  union  as  the  consequence  of  Jerome's 
work.  On  the  contrary,  the  Vulgate  lias  been  a  tower  of 
strength  to  the  Latin  churches,  as  Jerome  foresaw  that  it 
would  be.  lie  labored  for  conscience  sake,  more  than  con 
tent  if  his  work  proved  acceptable  to  one  or  two  intimate 
friends ;  he  sought  not  the  praise  of  men ;  his  own  genera 
tion  viewed  his  labors  with  suspicion  or  hatred,  and  he  has 
been  rewarded  with  the  universal  gratitude  of  after  ages. 

Nor  is  it  uninstructivc  to  observe  that  the  very  point  on 
which  his  contemporaries  laid  the  greatest  stress  in  their 
charges  against  him  has  come  to  be  regarded  by  ourselves  as 
his  most  signal  merit.  To  him  we  owe  it  that  in  the  West 
ern  churches  the  Hebrew  original,  and  not  the  Septuagint 
Version,  is  the  basis  of  the  people's  Bible ;  and  that  a  broad 
and  indelible  line  has  been  drawn  once  for  all  between  the 
canon  of  the  Old  Testament  as  known  to  the  Hebrew  nation, 
and  the  later  accretions  which  had  gathered  about  it  in  the 
(Jivrk  and  Latin  Bibles.  Thus  we  are  reaping  the  fruits  of 
his  courage  and  fidelity.  We  are  the  proper  heirs  of  his  la 
bors.  The  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  still  continue 
to  quote  St.  Jerome'i  authority  for  the  distinction  between 
the  canonical  and  apocryphal  books,  which  the  Council  of 
Trent  did  its  best  to  obscure. 

P>ut  there  is  yet  another  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  his- 
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tory  of  Jerome's  revision.  The  circumstances  of  its  reception 
are  full  of  instruction  and  encouragement.  It  owed  nothing, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  official  sanction ;  it  won  its  way  by  ster 
ling  merit.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  revision  which  we 
are  about  to  undertake  is  successfully  accomplished.  How 
are  we  to  deal  with  it?  If  the  work  commends  itself  at  once 
to  all  or  to  a  large  majority  as  superior  to  the  present  version, 
then  let  it  by  all  means  be  substituted  by  some  formal  au 
thorization.  But  this  is  quite  too  much  to  expect.  Though 
St.  Jerome's  revision  was  incomparably  better  than  the  Old 
Latin,  though  the  superiority  of  our  received  English  version 
to  its  predecessors  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  no  such  instanta 
neous  welcome  was  accorded  to  either.  They  had  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  adverse  criticism ;  they  fought  their  way  to  ac 
ceptance  inch  by  inch.  I  suppose  that  no  one  who  takes 
part  in  this  new  revision  is  so  sanguine  as  to  hope  that  his 
work  will  be  more  tenderly  treated.  This  being  so,  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  necessary,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  even  advisa 
ble,  that  the  new  Revised  Version,  if  successfully  completed, 
should  at  once  authoritatively  displace  the  old.  Only  let  it 
not  be  prohibited.  Give  it  a  fair  field,  and  a  few  years  will 
decide  the  question  of  superiority.  I  do  not  myself  consider 
it  a  great  evil  that  for  a  time  two  concurrent  versions  should 
be  in  use.  This,  at  least,  seems  a  simple  practical  solution, 
unless,  indeed,  there  should  be  such  an  immediate  conver 
gence  of  opinion  in  favor  of  the  revised  version  as  past  ex 
perience  does  not  encourage  us  to  expect. 


IV. 

But  let  it  be  granted  that  the  spectres  which  a  timid  ap 
prehension  calls  into  being  are  scared  away  by  the  light  of 
history  and  experience,  and  that  the  dangerous  consequences 
of  revision  are  shown  to  be  imaginary;  we  have  still  to  ask 
whether  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  undertaking  such  a 
work,  or  (in  other  words)  whether  the  defects  of  the  existing 
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version  arc  such  as  to  call  for  systematic  amendment  ?  Here 
again  we  are  met  by  the  same  objection,  of  which  our  trans 
lators  were  obliged  to  take  notice :  "  Many  men's  mouths," 
they  write, "  have  been  open  a  good  while  (and  yet  are  not 
stopped)  with  speeches  about  the  translation  so  long  in  hand 
.  .  .  and  ask  what  may  be  the  reason,  what  the  necessity  of 
the  employment :  Hath  the  Church  been  deceived,  say  they, 
all  this  while?  Hath  her  sweet  bread  been  mingled  with 
leaven,  her  silver  with  dross,  her  wine  with  water,  her  milk 
with  lime?" 

In  addressing  myself  to  this  question,  I  can  not  attempt 
to  give  an  exhaustive  answer.  Materials  for  such  an  answer 
will  be  found  scattered  up  and  down  Biblical  Commentaries 
and  other  exegetical  works.*  In  Archbishop  Trench's  in 
structive  volume  On  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  New 
Testament,  published  a  few  years  ago,  they  are  gathered  into 
a  focus;  and  quite  recently,  in  anticipation  of  the  impending 
revision,  Bishop  Ellicott  has  stated  the  case  concisely,  giving 
examples  of  different  classes  of  errors  which  call  for  correc 
tion.  For  a  fuller  justification  of  the  advocates  of  revision  I 
would  refer  to  these  and  similar  works,  confining  myself  to  a 
few  more  prominent  points,  in  which  our  version  falls  behind 
the  knowledge  of  the  age,  and  offering  some  examples  in  il 
lustration  of  each.  While  doing  so,  I  shall  be  led  necessarily 
to  dwell  almost  exclusively  on  the  defects  of  our  English  Bi 
ble,  and  to  ignore  its  merits.  But  I  trust  it  will  be  unneces 
sary  for  me,  on  this  account,  to  deprecate  adverse  criticism. 
No  misapprehension  is  more  serious  or  more  unjust  than  the 
assumption  that  those  who  advocate  revision  are  blind  to  the 
excellence  of  the  existing  version.  It  is  the  very  sense  of 
tliis  excellence  which  prompts  the  desire  to  make  an  admira 
ble  instrument  more  perfect.  On  the  other  hand,  they  can 
not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  assiduous  labors  of 
scholars  and  divines  during  two  centuries  and  a  half  have 

*  For  the  literature  of  the  Mit>j«'i -\.  -re  Pn>fo-M>r  I'limiptre'-  inti-n-sting  ar 
ticle  in  Smith's  l>irtiun«ry  of  the  Bible,  *.\.  V<rsi<nt,  Authorized, y.  1G7'J. 
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not  been  fruitless,  and  they  are  naturally  anxious  to  pour 
into  the  treasury  of  the  temple  these  accumulated  gains  of 
many  generations. 

8.1- 

And  first  of  all  let  us  boldly  face  the  fact  that  the  most 
important  changes  in  which  a  revision  may  result  will  be  due 
to  the  variations  of  reading  in  the  Greek  text.  It  was  not 
the  fault,  it  was  the  misfortune,  of  the  scholars  from  Tyndale 
downward,  to  whom  we  owe  our  English  Bible,  that  the  only 
text  accessible  to  them  was  faulty  and  corrupt.  I  need  not 
take  up  time  in  recapitulating  the  history  of  the  re.ceiv.ed 
text,  which  will  be  known  to  all.  It  is  sufficient  to  state 
that  all  textual  critics  are  substantially  agreed  on  this  point, 
though  they  may  differ  among  themselves  as  to  the  exact 
amount  of  change  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce. 

No  doubt,  when  the  subject  of  various  readings  is  men 
tioned,  grave  apprehensions  will  arise  in  the  minds  of  some 
persons.  But  this  is  just  the  case  where  more  light  is  wanted 
to  allay  the  fears  which  a  vague  imagination  excites.  The 
recent  language  of  alarmists  on  this  point  seems  incredible 
to  those  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject.  I  can 
only  state  my  own  conviction  that  a  study  of  the  history  and 
condition  of  the  Greek  text  solves  far  more  difficulties  than 
it  creates.  More  especially  it  brings  out  the  fact  of  the  very 
early  and  wide  diffusion  of  the  New  Testament  writings 
with  a  clearness  arid  a  cogency  which  is  irresistible,  and  thus 
bears  most  important  testimony  to  their  genuineness  and  in 
tegrity.  Even  the  variations  themselves  have  tl>e  highest 
value  in  this  respect.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  we  find  that 
soon  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century  divergent  read 
ings  of  a  striking  kind  occur  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  as,  for  in 
stance,  fiowyertjG  QSOQ  and  v  p.ovoytviiQ  vlug  (i.,  18),  we  are  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  text  has  already  a  history,  and  that 
the  Gospel,  therefore,  can  not  have  been  very  recent.  This 
evidential  value  of  textual  criticism,  moreover,  shows  itself 
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in  other  ways.  I  will  select  one  instance,  which  has  always 
appeared  to  me  very  instructive,  as  illustrating  the  results  of 
this  study — apparently  so  revolutionary  in  its  methods,  and 
yet  really  so  conservative  in  its  ends. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  after  having  been  received 
by  churches  and  individuals  alike  (so  far  as  we  know),  with 
out  a  single  exception,  from  the  earliest  times,  as  the  unques 
tioned  work  of  the  apostle  whose  name  it  bears,  has  been 
challenged  in  our  own  generation.  Now  there  is  one  for 
midable  argument,  and  one  only,  against  its  genuineness.  It 
is  urged  with  irresistible  force  that  St.  Paul  could  not  have 
written  in  this  strain  to  a  Church  in  which  he  had  resided 
for  some  three  years,  and  with  which  he  lived  on  the  closest 
and  most  affectionate  terms.  So  far  as  regards  reference  to 
persons  or  incidents,  this  is  quite  the  most  colorless  of  all  St. 
Paul's  Epistles;  whereas  we  should  expect  to  find  it  more 
full  and  definite  in  its  allusions  than  any  other,  except  per 
haps  the  letters  to  Corinth.  To  this  objection  no  satisfactory 
answer  can  be  given  without  the  aid  of  textual  criticism. 
But  from  textual  criticism  we  learn  that  an  intelligent  and 
well-informed,  though  heretical  writer  of  the  second  century, 
called  it  an  Epistle  to  the  Laodiccans ;  that  in  the  opening 
verse  the  words  "  in  Ephesus"  arc  wanting  in  the  two  oldest 
extant  Greek  MSS. ;  that  the  most  learned  of  the  Greek  fa 
thers  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century — himself  a  textual 
critic — had  not  the  words  in  his  copy  or  copies ;  and  that 
another  learned  Greek  father  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  declares  them  to  be  absent  from  the  oldest  manu 
scripts — not  to  mention  other  subsidiary  notices  tending  in 
the  same  direction.  Putting  these  facts  together,  we  get  a 
complete  answer  to  the  objection.  The  epistle  is  found  to 
be  a  circular  letter,  addressed  probably  to  the  churches  of 
Proconsular  Asia,  of  which  Ephesus  was  one  and  Laodicea 
another.  From  Ephesus,  as  the  metropolis,  it  derived  its 
usual  title,  because  the  largest  number  of  copies  in  circula 
tion  would  be  derived  from  the  autograph  sent  thither ;  but 
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here  and  there  a  copy  was  extant  in  early  times  addressed  to 
some  other  Church  (as  Laodicea,  for  instance) ;  and  still  more 
commonly  copies  existed  taken  from  some  MS.  in  which  the 
blank  for  the  name  of  the  Church  had  not  been  filled  up. 
This  circular  character  of  the  letter  fully  explains  the  ab 
sence  of  personal  or  historical  allusions.  Thus  textual  criti 
cism  in  this  instance  removes  our  difficulty ;  but  its  services 
do  not  end  here.  It  furnishes  a  body  of  circumstantial  evi 
dence  which,  I  venture  to  think,  must  ultimately  carry  irre 
sistible  conviction  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  letter,  though 
for  the  present  some  are  found  to  hesitate.  For  these  facts 
supplied  by  textual  criticism  connect  themselves  with  the 
mention  of  the  letter  which  the  Colossians  are  charged  to 
get  from  Laodicea  (Col.  iv.,16),  and  this  mention  again  com 
bines  with  the  strong  resemblances  of  matter  and  diction,  so 
as  to  bind  these  two  epistles  inseparably  together,  while, 
again,  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  is  linked  not  less  indis- 
solubly  with  the  letter  to  Philemon  by  the  references  to  per 
son,  and  place,  and  circumstance.  Thus  the  three  epistles 
form  a  compact  whole,  to  resist  the  assaults  of  adverse  criti 
cism.  A  striking  amount  of  undesigned  coincidence  is  gath 
ered  together  from  the  most  diverse  quarters,  converging 
unmistakably  to  one  result.  And  the  point  to  be  observed 
is,  that  many  of  these  coincident  elements  are  not  found  in 
the  epistles  themselves,  but  in  the  external  history  of  the 
text,  a  circumstance  which  gives  them  a  far  higher  evidential 
value.  For,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  imagine  a  forger  in 
an  uncritical  age  at  once  able  to  devise  a  series  of  artifices  so 
subtle  and  so  complex  as  on  the  supposition  of  the  spurious- 
ness  of  one  or  all  of  these  Letters  we  are  obliged  to  assume, 
and  willing  to  defeat  his  own  purpose  by  tangling  a  skein 
which  it  would  require  the  critical  education  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  unravel,  yet  there  would  remain  the  still  greater 
improbability  that  a  man  in  such  a  position  could  have  exer 
cised  an  effective  control  over  external  circumstances — the 
diffusion  and  the  subsequent  history  of  his  forgeries — such  as 
this  hypothesis  would  suppose. 
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Tliis  instance  will  illustrate  my  meaning  when  I  alluded  to 
the  conservative  action  of  textual  criticism,  for  such  I  con 
ceive  to  be  its  general  tendency.  But,  in  fact,  the  considera 
tion  of  consequences  ought  not  to  weigh  with  us  in  a  matter 
where  duty  is  so  obvious.  It  must  be  our  single  aim  to  place 
the  Bible  in  its  integrity  before  the  people  of  Christ ;  and,  so 
long  as  we  sincerely  follow  the  truth,  we  can  afford  to  leave 
the  consequences  in  God's  hands ;  and  I  can  not  too  strongly 
urge  the  truism  (for  truism  it  is)  that  the  higher  value  we  set 
on  the  Bible  as  being  or  as  containing  the  Word  of  God,  the 
greater  (if  we  are  faithful  to  our  trust)  will  be  our  care  to 
ascertain  the  exact  expressions  of  the  original  by  the  aid  of 
all  the  critical  resources  at  our  command.  "We  have  seen 
that  St.  Jerome's  courage  was  chiefly  tried  in  the  substitution 
of  a  purer  text,  and  that  his  fidelity  herein  lias  been  recog 
nized  as  his  greatest  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  after  ages. 
The  work  which  our  new  revisers  will  be  required  to  execute 
is  far  less  revolutionary  than  his.  Where  his  task  required 
him  to  substitute  a  wholly  new  text  in  the  Old  Testament, 
they  will  only  be  required  to  cancel  or  to  change  a  word  or 
expression,  or,  in  rare  cases,  a  verse,  here  and  there  in  the 
New.  Where  he  was  faithful  in  great  things,  we  may  trust 
that  they  will  not  be  faithless  in  small. 

The  question,  therefore,  is  not  one  of  policy,  but  of  truth. 
Yet  still  it  is  well  to  face  the  probable  results,  because  ap 
prehension  is  especially  alive  on  this  point,  and  because  only 
by  boldly  confronting  the  spectres  of  a  vague  alarm  can  we 
hope  to  lay  them. 

Let  us,  then,  first  of  all,  set  it  down  as  an  unmixed  gain 
that  we  shall  rid  ourselves  of  an  alliance  which  is  a  constant 
source  of  weakness  and  perplexity  to  us.  No  more  serious 
damage  can  be  done  to  a  true  cause  than  by  summoning  in 
its  defense  a  witness  who  is  justly  suspected  or  manifestly 
pcrju.  _d.  Yet  this  is  exactly  the  attitude  which  the  verse-  re 
lating  to  the  heavenly  witnesses  (l  John  v.,  7)  bears  towards 
the  great  doctrine  which  it  proclaims,  so  long  as  it  retains  a 
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place  in  the  Bible  which  we  put  into  the  hands  of  the  people. 
Shortly  after  the  question  of  revision  was  first  mooted,  an 
article  on  the  subject  appeared  in  a  popular  daily  paper,  in 
which  the  writer,  taking  occasion  to  refer  to  this  verse,  com 
mitted  himself  to  two  statements  respecting  it :  first,  that 
the  passage  in  question  had  done  much  towards  promoting 
the  belief  in  the  doctrine  which  it  puts  forward  ;  and,  second 
ly,  that  the  interpolator  knew  well  what  he  was  about,  and 
used  very  efficient  means  to  gain  his  end.  Now  both  these 
statements  were  evidently  made  in  good  faith  by  the  writer, 
and  would,  I  suppose,  be  accepted  as  true  by  a  very  large 
number  of  his  readers.  But  those  who  have  given  any  spe 
cial  attention  to  the  subject  know  that  neither  will  bear  ex 
amination.  The  first  contradicts  the  plain  facts  of  history; 
the  second  militates  against  the  most  probable  inferences  of 
criticism.  As  regards  the  first  point,  it  seems  unquestionable 
that  the  doctrine  was  formally  defined  and  firmly  established 
some  time  before  the  interpolation  appeared.  A  study  of 
history  shows  that  the  Church  arrived  at  the  catholic  state 
ment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  partly  because  it  was  in 
dicated  in  other  passages  of  the  Xew  Testament  (e.g.,  Matt. 
xxviii.,19;  2  Cor.  xiii.,  14),  and  partly  because  it  was  the  only 
statement  which,  recognizing  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation  of 
the  Divine  Word,  was  found  at  once  to  satisfy  the  instincts 
of  a  devout  belief  and  the  requirements  of  a  true  philosophy; 
and  that  the  text  in  question  had  not,  and  could  not  have, 
any  thing  to  do  with  its  establishment.  Indeed,  the  very 
fact  that  it  is  nowhere  quoted  by  the  great  controversial 
writers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  has  been  truly  re 
garded  as  the  strongest  evidence  against  its  genuineness. 
And  in  more  recent  times,  when  the  doctrine  began  to  be 
challenged,  the  text  was  challenged  also;  so  that  at  this  stage 
the  doctrine  did  not  gain,  but  lose,  by  the  advocacy  of  a  wit 
ness  whose  questionable  character  threw  discredit  upon  it. 
Again,  the  second  statement  equally  breaks  down  when  in 
vestigated.  Textual  criticism  shows  that  the  clause  contain- 
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ing  tlic  three  heavenly  witnesses  was  not,  in  the  first  instance, 
a  deliberate  forgery,  but  a  comparatively  innocent  gloss, 
which  put  a  directly  theological  interpretation  on  the  three 
genuine  witnesses  of  St.  John — the  spirit,  and  the  water,  and 
the  blood — a  gloss  which  is  given  substantially  by  St.  Au 
gustine,  and  was  indicated  before  by  Origen  and' Cyprian, 
and  which  first  thrust  itself  into  the  text  in  some  Latin  MSS., 
where  it  betrays  its  origin  not  only  by  its  varieties  of  form, 
but  also  by  the  fact  that  it  occurs  sometimes  before  and 
sometimes  after  the  mention  of  the  three  genuine  witnesses 
which  it  was  intended  to  explain.  Thus  both  these  state 
ments  alike  break  down,  and  we  see  no  ground  for  placing 
this  memorable  verse  in  the  same  category  with  such  fictions 
as  the  False  Decretals,  whether  we  regard  its  origin  or  its 
results ;  for,  unlike  them,  it  was  not  a  deliberate  forgery, 
and,  unlike  them  also,  it  did  not  create  a  dogma.  I  only 
quote  this  criticism  to  show  how  much  prejudice  may  be 
raised  against  the  truth  by  the  retention  of  interpolations 
like  this;  nor  can  we  hold  ourselves  free  from  blame  if  such 
statements  are  made  and  accepted  so  long  as  we  take  no 
steps  to  eject  from  our  Bibles  an  intrusive  passnge  against 
which  external  and  internal  evidence  alike  have  pronounced 
a  decisive  verdict.  In  this  instance  our  later  English  Bibles 
have  retrograded  from  the  more  truthful  position  of  the  ear 
lier.  In  Tyndale's,  Coverdale's,  and  the  Great  Bibles,  the 
spurious  words  are  placed  in  brackets  and  printed  in  a  differ 
ent  type,  and  thus  attention  is  directed  to  their  suspicious 
character.  In  Luther's  German  Translation  (in  its  original 
form),  as  also  in  the  Zurich  Latin  Bible  of  1543,  they  were 
omitted.  In  the  Geneva  Testament  first,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
and  in  the  Bishops'  Bible  after  it,  the  example  was  set,  which 
the  translators  of  our  Authorized  Version  unhappily  followed, 
of  dispensing  with  these  marks  of  doubtful  genuineness,  and 
printing  the  passage  uniformly  with  the  context. 

In  other  doctrinal  passages  where  important  various  read 
ings  occur,  the  solution  will  not  be  so  simple;  but  in  doubt- 
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fill  cases  the  margin  may  usefully  be  employed.  Altogether, 
the  instances  in  which  doctrine  is  directly  or  indirectly  in 
volved  are  very  few;  and,  though  individual  texts  might  be 
altered,  the  balance  of  doctrinal  statement  would  probably 
not  be  disturbed  by  the  total  result,  a  change  in  one  direction 
being  compensated  by  a  change  in  the  other.  Thus,  for  in 
stance,  if  the  reading  "  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh"  should 
have  to  give  place  to  "  Who  was  manifest  in  the  flesh"  in  1 
Tim.  iii.,  16,  and  retire  to  the  margin,  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  "Only-begotten  God"  would  seem  to  have  equal  or  supe 
rior  claims  to  "the  Only-begotten  Son"  in  John  i.,18,  and 
must  either  supersede  it,  or  claim  a  place  side  by  side  with  it. 

The  passages  which  touch  Christian  sentiment,  or  histo 
ry,  or  morals,  and  which  are  affected  by  textual  differences, 
though  less  rare  than  the  former,  are  still  very  few.  Of  these, 
the  pericope  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  holds  the  first 
place  in  importance.  In  this  case  a  deference  to  the  most 
ancient  authorities,  as  well  as  a  consideration  of  internal  evi 
dence,  might  seem  to  involve  immediate  loss.  The  best  solu 
tion  would  probably  be  to  place  the  passage  in  brackets,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing,  not,  indeed,  that  it  contains  an  un 
true  narrative  (for,  whencesoever  it  comes,  it  seems  to  bear 
on  its  face  the  highest  credentials  of  authentic  history),  but 
that  evidence  external  and  internal  is  against  its  being  re 
garded  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  original  Gospel  of  St. 
John.  The  close  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  should  possibly  be 
treated  in  the  same  way.  If  I  might  venture  a  conjecture,  I 
should  say  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  were  due  to  that 
knot  of  early  disciples  who  gathered  about  St.  John  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  must  have  preserved  more  than  one  true  tradition 
of  the  Lord's  life  and  of  the  earliest  days  of  the  Church,  of 
which  some,  at  least,  had  themselves  been  eye-witnesses.* 

Again-,  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  it  might  be  right  to  take  ac- 

*  The  account  of  the  woman  taken  in  adulterv  is  known  to  have  been  re 
lated  by  1'apias,  a  disciple  of  this  school,  early  in  the  second  century,  who 
also  speaks  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark.  Knseb.,  //.  E.,  iii.,  39. 
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count  of  certain  remarkable  omissions  in  some  texts,  and 
probably  in  these  cases  a  marginal  note  would  be  the  best 
solution.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  words  addressed  to 
James  and  Luke,  ix.,55,"Ye  know  not  of  what  spirit  ye  are;" 
or  the  agony  in  the  garden,  xxii.,  43, 44 ;  or  the  solemn  words 
on  the  cross,  xxiii.,  34.  It  seems  impossible  to  believe  that 
these-incidents  are  other  than  authentic ;  and  as  the  text  of 
St.  Luke's  Gospel  is  perhaps  exceptional  in  this  respect  (for 
the  omissions  in  St.  John's  Gospel  are  of  a  different  kind), 
the  solution  will  suggest  itself  that  the  evangelist  himself 
may  have  issued  two  separate  editions.  This  conjecture  will 
be  confirmed  by  observing  that  in  the  second  treatise  of  St. 
Luke  similar  traces  of  two  editions  are  seen  where  the  pas 
sages  omitted  in  many  texts,  though  not  important  in  them 
selves  (e.£r.,xxviii.,16,29),bear  equal  evidence  of  authenticity, 
and  are  entirely  free  from  suspicion  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  inserted  to  serve  any  purpose,  devotional  or  doctrinal. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  passages,  where  the  external  tes 
timony  is  equivocal  or  adverse,  are  open  to  suspicion,  because 
the  origin  of,  or  the  motive  for,  the  insertions  or  alterations 
lies  on  the  surface.  Thus,  in  St. Luke,  ii.,  33,  "his  father"  is 
altered  into  "  Joseph ;"  and  ten  verses  later,  "  Joseph  and  his 
mother"  is  substituted  for  "  his  parents,"  evidently  because 
the  transcriber  was  alarmed  lest  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarna 
tion  might  be  imperiled  by  such  language ;  an  alarm  not 
entertained  by  the  evangelist  himself,  whose  own  narrative 
directly  precluded  any  false  inference,  and  who  therefore 
could  use  the  popular  language  without  fear  of  misapprehen 
sion.  And  again,  the  mention  of  "  fasting"  in  connection 
with  praying  in  not  less  than  four  passages  (Matt,  xvii.,  21 ; 
Mark  ix.,29;  Acts  x.,  30 ;  1  Cor.  vii.,5),  in  all  of  which  it  is 
rejected  by  one  or  more  of  the  best  editors,  shows  an  ascetic 
lii'tx  :  though,  indeed,  there  is  ample  sanction  elsewhere  in 
tin-  New  Testament  for  the  practice  which  it  was  thus  sought 
to  enforce  more  strongly.  Again,  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  influence  of  liturgical  n.f<i,jc  \\\  such  passages  as  the 
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doxology  to  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Matt,  vi.,  13  ;  and  a  similar  ex 
planation  may  be  given  of  the  insertion  of  the  eunuch's  con 
fession  of  faith  preparatory  to  baptism,  Acts  viii.,37. .  And, 
again,  when  a  historical  difficulty  is  avoided  by  a  various 
reading,  this  should  be  taken  into  account,  as  in  Mark  i.,1, 
where,  indeed,  the  substitution  of  iv  ry  'Iloatg.  ™  7rpo0»;rij  for 
the  common  reading  iv  ro7e  Trpofyt'jTais  would  introduce  a  diffi 
culty  the  same  in  kind,  but  less  in  magnitude,  than  already 
exists  in  the  received  text  of  Matt,  xxvii.,  9.  Or,  lastly,  the 
desire  to  bring  out  the  presence  of  a  supernatural  agency 
may  have  had  its  influence  in  procuring  the  insertion  of  the 
words  describing  the  descent  of  the  angel  in  John  v.,  3,  4. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  some  cases  these  considerations  of  in 
ternal  probability  favor  the  existing  text,  where  external  evi 
dence  taken  alone  might  lead  to  a  different  result,  as  in  1 
Cor.  xv.,  51,  where  the  received  reading  TTUVTEQ  ov  Koinrjdrjffo- 
fjLtda^  Travrtg  ce  aXXayrjvopEda,  is  so  recommended  against  vuvrfg 
KOi/j.T)dr)rrui.itda,  ov  iravrtQ  Cc.  aXXayritrvfieda. 

I  believe  that  I  have  not  only  indicated  (so  far  as  my  space 
allows)  the  really  important  classes  of  various  readings,  but 
given  the  most  prominent  illustrations  in  each  instance.  The 
whole  number  of  such  readings,  indeed,  is  small,  and  only  a 
very  few  remain  after  the  examples  already  brought  forward. 
On  the  other  hand,  variations  of  a  subordinate  kind  are  more 
numerous.  These  occur  more  frequently  in  the  Gospel  than 
elsewhere,  arising  out  of  the  attempt  to  supplement  the  evan 
gelical  narrative  by  the  insertion  of  a  word  or  a  clause  from 
another,  or  to  bring  the  one  into  literal  conformity  with  the 
other  by  substitution  or  correction ;  but  no  considerations  of 
moment  are  involved  in  the  rectification  of  such  passages.  It 
is  very  rarely  indeed  that  a  various  reading  of  this  class  rises 
to  the  interest  of  Matt.  XlX.,  17,  ri  {.if  ipwryg  irtpl  rov  uynQov 
(compared  with  Mark  x.,  18;  Luke  xviii.,  19);  and,  for  the 
most  part,  they  arc  wholly  unimportant  as  regards  any  doc 
trinal  or  practical  bearing. 

The  same  motive  which  operates  so  powerfully  in  the  Gos- 
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pels  will  also  influence,  though  in  a  far  less  degree,  the  text 
of  those  epistles  which  are  closely  allied  to  each  other,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Romans  and  Galatians,  or  the  Ephesians  and 
Colossians,  and  will  be  felt,  moreover,  fn  isolated  parallel  pas 
sages  elsewhere;  but,  for  the  most  part,  the  corruptions  in 
the  epistles  are  due  to  the  carelessness  of  scribes,  or  to  their 
ofliciousness  exercised  on  the  grammar  or  the  style.  The 
restoration  of  the  best  supported  reading  is  in  almost  every 
instance  a  gain,  either  as  establishing  a  more  satisfactory 
connection  of  sentences,  or  as  substituting  a  more  forcible 
expression  for  a  less  forcible  (c.  y.^TrapaftoXevtra^tt'oc  for  irapa- 
fiovXtvaufttvoc,  Phil,  ii.,  30),  or  in  other  ways  giving  point  to 
the  expression,  and  bringing  out  a  better  and  clearer  sense 
(<?.</., liom.  iv.,  19,  KaTd'orjfffv  TO  tavTov  awp.a.  .  .  .  ilij  CE  TI}V  iiray- 
ytXt'av  TOV  Qr.ou  ov  CifKpiOr)  for  ov  KctT£v6r}tjf.i',  v.r.X.,  where  the 
point  is  that  Abraham  did  fully  recognize  his  own  condition, 
and  notwithstanding  was  not  staggered  ;  or  2  Cor.  i.,  20,  iv 
av-v  TO  vat,  £to  *rat  £t'  avrov  TO  ap/v,  c.r.X.,  where  rat  denotes  the 
fulfillment  of  the  promise  on  the  part  of  God,  and  ap}v  the 
recognition  and  thanksgiving  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  a 
distinction  which  is  obliterated  by  the  received  reading  iv 
ai/rw  TO  vat  KUI  iv  avrw  TO  ap/v;  or  2  Cor.  xii.,  1,  Ka.v%arrdai  ctt,  ov 
wftftpov  ^itY,  tXfvaofiat  CE,  k-.r.X.,  where  the  common  textr  KUV 
yfinQai  ci'i  ov  ffv/jufttpEi  ^tot,  iXtvaofjiai  yap,  c.r.X.,  is  feeble  in  com 
parison).  It  is  this  very  fact,  that  reading  of  the  older  au 
thorities  almost  always  exhibits  some  improvement  in  the 
sense  (even  though  the  change  may  be  unimportant  in  itself), 
which  gives  us  the  strongest  assurance  of  their  trustworthi 
ness  as  against  the  superior  numbers  of  the  more  recent  copies. 
Altogether  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  permanent 
value  of  the  new  revision  will  depend  in  a  great  degree  on 
the  courage  and  fidelity  with  which  it  deals  with  questions 
of  readings.  If  the  signs  of  the  times  may  be  trusted,  the 
course  which  is  most  truthful  will  also  be  most  politic.  To 
be  conservative,  it  will  be  necessary  to  be  adequate,  for  no 
revision  which  fails  to  deal  fairly  with  these-  textual  problems 
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can  be  lasting.     Here  also  the  example  of  St.  Jerome  is  full 
of  encouragement. 

§2. 

From  errors  in  the  Greek  text  which  our  translators  used, 
we  may  pass  on  to  faults  of  actual  translation.  And  here  I 
will  commence  with  one  class  which  is  not  unimportant  in 
itself,  and  which  claims  to  be  considered  first,  because  the 
translators  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  matter,  and  at 
tempted  to  justify  their  mode  of  proceeding.  I  refer  to  the 
various  renderings  of  the  same  word  or  words,  by  which  arti 
ficial  distinctions  are  introduced  in  the  translation  which  have 
no  place  in  the  original.  This  is  perhaps  the  only  point  in 
which  they  proceed  deliberately  on  a  wrong  principle.  "  We 
have  not  tied  ourselves,"  they  say  in  the  Preface, "  to  a  uni 
formity  of  phrasing  or  to  an  identity  of  words."  They  plead 
that  such  a  course  would  savor  "  more  of  curiosity  than  wis 
dom,"  and  they  allege  the  quaint  reason  that  they  might  "be 
charged  (by  scoffers)  with  some  unequal  dealing  towards  a 
great  number  of  English  words"  if  they  adopted  one  to  the 
exclusion  of  another,  as  a  rendering  of  the  same  Greek  equiv 
alent.  Now,  if  they  had  restricted  themselves  within  proper 
limits  in  the  use  of  this  liberty,  no  fault  could  have  been 
found  with  this  vindication ;  but  when  the  translation  of  the 
same  word  is  capriciously  varied  in  the  same  paragraph,  and 
even  in  the  same  verse,  a  false  effect  is  inevitably  produced, 
and  the  connection  will  in  some  cases  be  severed,  or  the  read 
er  more  or  less  seriously  misled  in  other  ways.  To  what  ex 
tent  they  have  thus  attempted  to  improve  upon  the  original 
by  introducing  variety,  the  following  examples,  though  they 
might  be  multiplied  many  times,  will  suffice  to  show. 

Why,  for  instance,  should  we  read  in  Matthew  xviii.,  33, 
"  Shouldest  not  thou  also  have  had  compassion  (&c$9cu)  on 
thy  fellow-servant, even  asIhad^Vy  (j/XtV")  onthee;"  or  in 
xx.,  20, "Then  came  to  him  the  mother  of  Zebrdir's  cliiliJrai 
(vlwi')  with  her  sons  (vitiv)  ;"  or  in  xxv.,  32, "He 
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(iKpopit!)  them  one  from  another,  as  a  shepherd  divideth  (iifyopi- 
£u)  his  sheep  from  the  goats  ?"  Why,  in  St.  John  xvi.,  1, 4,  6, 
should  ravra  XeXaXjjka  vp~it>  be  rendered  in  three  different  ways 
in  the  same  paragraph :  "  These  things  have  I  spoken  unto 
you,"  "  These  things  have  I  told  you,"  "  I  have  said  these 
things  unto  you;"  or  St. Thomas  be  made  to  say,  "Put  my 
finger,"  and  "Thrust  my  hand,"  in  the  same  verse,  though 
the  same  Greek  word  /3aXw  stands  for  both  (xx.,  25)  ?  WThy 
again,  in  the  Acts  (xxvi.,  24,  25),  should  Festus  cry,  "Paul, 
thou  art  beside  thyself"  (paiiy,  ITaDXt),  and  St. Paul  reply,  "I 
am  not  mad,  most  noble  Festus"  (ov  ^atVo^uat,  k-p«r«i-£  4>i/oTf)  ? 
Why,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  IJomans  (x.,  15),  should  ol  Trocec  rH>v 
ti>ayyi\i$Ofjitt'(jji'  tipj'irrjt',  TWV  (.i/ayytXi^opt  rwv  TCI  uyadu  be  trans 
lated  "  the  feet  of  them  that  preach  the  Gospel  of  peace,  and 
briny  glad  tidings  of  good  things?"  Why,  in  the  same  epis 
tle  (xv.,  4,  5),  should  we  read," That  we  through  patience  and 
comfort  of  the  Scriptures  (eta  ™/e  viropoviis  /cat  r>/e  7rapaK-X//o-£we 
TU>I>  ypa^utr)  should  have  hope,"  and  in  the  next  sentence, 
"  Xow  the  God  of  patience  and  consolation  (o  QCOQ  ri/c  VTTO^IO- 
i'j/e  cat  r//c  7rapa<cA//<7Ewc)  grant  you  to  be  like  minded,"  though 
the  words  are  identical  in  the  two  clauses,  and  the  repetition 
is  obviously  intended  by  St. Paul?  And  why  again,  in  the 
salutations  at  the  end  of  this  epistle,  as  also  of  others,  should 
ucmuffairOe  be  translated  now  "salute"  and  now  "greet,"  the 
two  renderings  being  interchanged  capriciously  and  without 
any  law  ?  Again,  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  iii., 
17,  the  same  word  tytiiiptiv  is  differently  translated,  "If  any 
man  defile  (^Otiptt)  the  temple  of  God,  him  shall  God  destroy 
(<p0fpe7),"  though  the  force  of  the  passage  depends  on  the  iden 
tity  of  the  sin  and  the  punishment.  And  in  a  later  passage 
(x.,  1C  seq.),  Koti'iai'ol  TOV  dvataariiplnv  is  translated  "partakers 
of  the  altar,"  and  two  verses  belu\v,  /cotrwroi  ~w»'  Cni^ior/wr, 
"have /-/A-"- .->/<>>  with  devils,"  while  (to  complete  the  confu 
sion)  in  a  preceding  and  a  succeeding  verse  the  rendering  "be 
/,•<  /•/'  is  assigned  to  niTtyiir.  and  in  the  same  paragraph 
rov  ai'naToCjTou  (Tw/Karor,  is  translated  "communion  of 
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the  blood,  of  the  body."  The  exigencies  of  the  English  might 
demand  some  slight  variation  of  rendering  here,  but  this  ut 
ter  confusion  is  certainly  not  required ;  and  yet  this  passage 
is  only  a  sample  of  what  occurs  in  numberless  other  places. 
Again,  in  the  same  epistle  (xii.,  4  seq.),  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
why  ciatptaeic  j^aptoyzrirwr,  ctaiptfftiQ  ctaco»'itD>',  ctaipiffEig  ii'fpyrjpu- 
rwi',  are  translated  respectively  "diversities  of  gifts,"  "differ 
ences  of  administration,"  "diversities  of  operations,"  while  in 
the  same  passage  evepyi'ipara  is  rendered  first  operations  and 
then  working.  Each  time  I  read  the  marvelous  episode  on 
charity  in  the  xiiith  chapter,  I  feel  with  increased  force  the 
inimitable  delicacy,  and  beauty,  and  sublimity  of  the  render 
ing,  till  I  begin  to  doubt  whether  the  English  language  is  not 
a  better  vehicle  than  even  the  Greek  for  so  lofty  a  theme ; 
yet  even  here  I  find  some  blemishes  of  this  kind.  Thus,  in 
the  8th  verse,  the  same  English  word  "  fail"  is  given  as  a  ren 
dering  for  both  £\7rnrraj'  and  Karapytlffdat,  while  conversely  the 
same  Greek  word  KarapyilaQai  is  translated  first  \>j  fail  and 
then  by  vanish  aicay,  and  two  verses  afterward,  where  it  oc 
curs  again,  by  a  third  expression,  be  done  away.  This  word 
Karapytiv  is  translated  with  the  same  latitude  later  on  also 
(xv.,  24,  26),  "When  he  shall  have  put  down  (xa-apyi'iff)])  all 
rule,  and  all  authority,  and  power,"  and  immediately  after 
ward,  "The  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  (xarapyeil-ai) 
is  death."  Let  me  add  another  instance  from  this  epistle,  for 
it  is  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  of  all.  In  xv.,  27,  28, 
the  word  vTroraaireiv  occurs  six  times  in  the  same  sense  within 
two  verses;  in  the  first  three  places  it  is  rendered  put  vml>  r, 
in  the  fourth  be  subdued,  in  the  fifth  be  subject,  while  in  the 
last  place  the  translators  return  again  to  their  first  rendering 
put  tinder.  Nay,  even  the  simple  word  Xoyta,  when  it  occurs 
in  successive  verses  (xvi.,1,  2),  has  a  different  rendering,  first 
"  collection"  and  then  "  gathering." 

The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is  especially  remark 
able  for  the  recurrence,  through  whole  sentences  or  para 
graphs,  of  the  same  word  or  words,  which  thus  strike  the 
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key-note  to  the  passage.  This  fact  is  systematically  disre 
garded  by  our  translators,  who,  impressed  with  the  desire  of 
producing  what  they  seem  to  have  regarded  as  an  agreeable 
variety,  failed  to  sec  that  in  such  cases  monotony  is  force. 
Thus,  in  the  first  chapter,  the  words  ira.pa.KaXf.~n>,  Trap/aX^r, 
and  0X//3ar,  0X«'i/"c,  occur  again  and  again.  In  the  rendering 
of  the  first  our  translators  are  divided  between  comfort  and 
consolation,  and  of  the  second  between  tribulation,  trouble, 
and  affliction.  Again,  in  the  opening  of  the  second  chapter, 
where  the  tone  is  given  to  the  paragraph  by  the  frequent 
repetition  of  XVTTJ/,  \virtir,  we  have  three  distinct  renderings, 
heaviness,  sorrow,  grief .  Again,  in  the  third  chapter,  several 
instances  of  this  fault  occur.  In  the  first  verse  this  passion 
for  variety  is  curiously  illustrated.  They  render  HVOTUTIKWI' 

f!Tl(TTO\CjV    TTfiUQ    V/.IUC    f/    It,    VLlUll'  {TVaTdTlKWV    by    " ' EplStlCS    Of    COIH- 

mendation  to  you  or  letters  of  commendation  from  you,"  where 
even  in  supplying  a  word  (which  were  better  left  out  alto 
gether)  they  make  a  change,  though  in /the  original  the  ad 
jectives  refer  to  the  same  substantive.  In  tins  same  chapter, 
again,  they  hover  between  sufficient  and  able  as  a  rendering 
of  (Vnu'oc,  tKavovr,  tV-ai-ori/c  (ver.  5,6),  while  later  on  they  inter 
change  abolish  and  done  away  for  KarapyiiaQai  (ver.  7,13,14), 
and  fail  to  preserve  the  connection  of  uva^tKoXvu^iru  (ver.  18) 
with  KaXvftpa  (ver.  13  seq.)  and  a)'a»caXu7rro^£»'o»'  (ver.  14)  and 
of  KtKaXvppivov  (iv.,  3)  with  all  three.  Again,  in  the  fifth  chap 
ter,  ti'crjfitlv  is  rendered  in  the  same  context  to  be  at  home  and 
to  be  present  (ver.  6,  8,  9),  where  the  former  rendering,  more 
over,  in  ver.  6,  obscures  the  direct  opposition  to  t\c»^u7r,  this 
last  word  being  rendered  throughout  to  be  absent;  and  a  little 
later  (ver.  10),  rove  TTOITQC  >//udc  QarepuiOiji'ai,  K.T.\.,  is  translated 
"We  must  all  aj>j»(ir  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ," 
where, independently  of  the  fatal  objection  that  aj>j><-<ti-  give* 
a  wrong  sense  (tor  the  context  lays  stress  on  the  inanif <*''>- 
fio/t  of  men's  true  eliaraeters  at  the  great  day),  this  render 
ing  is  still  further  faulty,  as  severing  the  connection  with 
what  follows  immediately  (ver.  11),"  We  are  made  iitidi/t'' .;t 
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unto  God,  and  I  trust  also  arc  made  manifest 
ill  your  consciences."  Again,  in  vii.,  7,  conso 
lation  and  comfort  are  once  more  Interchanged  for  TrapaKaXny, 
7rapaicX??<7ie  ;  in  viii.,10,  11,  12,  TO  6t\eiv  is  translated  to  befor- 
'ioard  and  to  ivill,  and  TrpoOi/yu/a  readiness  and  a  willing  mind 
in  successive  verses;  in  ix.,  2,  3,  4,  5,  ready  and  prepared  are 
both  employed  in  rendering  Trcrpeoxf  uaorai,  TrapeervevafryutVot,  U7ra- 
paoxena  a-rove,  while  conversely  the  single  expression  "be  ready" 
is  made  to  represent  both  TrapccrMvaarat  and  irolfirjv  el^cu  ;  in 
x.,  13,15,16,  Midair,  after  being  twice  translated  n<fc,  is  varied 
in  the  third  passage  by  line;  in  xi.,  16,  17,  18,  the  rendering 
of  Kavxdffdai,  /aii^Ttc,  is  diversified  by  boast  and  fflory.;  dpd 
in  xii.,  2,  3,  ok-  oI2a,  6  Gtog  olc!e>',  is  twice  translated  "I  can  not 
tell,  God  knQweth"  while  elsewhere  in  these  same  verses  olca 
is  rendered  "I  knew"  and  cue  ol£a,  "I  can  not  tell'1''  This  re 
pugnance  to  repeating  the  same  word  for  olcia  has  a  parallel 
in  John  xvi.,  30,  where  vi>v  oV'^a/utv  on  ol£ae  TTUVTO.  is  given, 
"  Now  are  we  sure  that  thou  fcnoicest  all  things." 

Nor  is  there  any  improvement  in  the  later  books,  as  the  fol 
lowing  instances,  taken  almost  at  random  from  a  very  large 
number  which  might  have  been  adduced,  will  show:  Phil,  ii., 
13,"  It  is  God  which  worketh  (tVepywr)  in  you  both  to  will  and 
to  do  (ivfpytlv)  ;"  Phil,  iii.,  3  sq.,  "  And  have  no  confidence  (ov 
TTETrotflorec)  in  the  flesh  ;  Though  I  might  also  have  confidence 
(e'xwv  TrnroiQriftiv}  in  the  flesh;  If  any  other  man  thinketh  that 
he  hath  whereof  he  might  trust  (ZoKii  imroiQirai)  in  the  flesh,! 
more  ...  as  touching  the  law  (KOTU  ro/uo>'),  a  Pharisee;  con 
cerning  zeal  (KUTO.  £>/Xoe),  persecuting  the  Church  ;  touching 
the  righteousness  (mra  ciKawavi'v)  which  is  in  the  law,  blame 
less;"  1  Thess.  ii.,  4,  "As  we  were  allowed  (c£cou/u'«r/«0a)  of 
God  .  .  .  not  as  pleasing  men,  but  God,  which  tr'u.th  (cou/ua- 
£OJTI)  our  hearts  ;"  2  Thess.  i.,  6,  "To  recompense  tribulation  to 
them  that  trouble  you"  (iivraroliovrra  ru~^Q\ipovaiv  v^dc  0Xr^o-)  ; 
Heb.  viii.,  13,  "He  hath  made  the  first  old  (Trt-xaXaiuw  r>}r  -xpw- 
-m>}  ;  now  that  which  dccayeth  (iraXaiovfitvot')  and  icaxeth  old 
(yiiiHivKor)  is  ready  to  vanish  away;''  James  ii.,  2,  3,  "If  there 
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come  (tlffiXBij)  unto  your  assembly  a  man  with  a  gold  ring  in 
goodly  apparel  (tv  tVflj/rt  Xa^Trpy),  and  there  come  in  (tlaiXttij) 
also  a  poor  man  in  vile  raiment  (tV0/7n),  and  ye  have  respect 
to  him  that  weareth  the  gay  clot/liny  (n}>>  Indira  ri]v  Xa^Trpur), 
etc. ;"  2  Pet.  ii.,  1 , 3, "  Who  privily  shall  bring  in  damnable  her 
esies  (a'tpifffig  a:rwXf/ar)  .  .  .  and  bring  on  themselves  swift 
destruction  (uirwXuai')  .  .  .  and  their  damnation  (inrwXeta) 
slumbereth  not;"  1  John  v.,  9, 10," This  is  the  witness  (^apru- 
p/a)  of  God  which  he  hath  testified  (fttpapTvpriKtv)  of  his  Son 
.  .  .  He  believcth  not  the  record  (/*aprvpm»')  that  God  gave 
(fjiffjiaprvp^n')  of  his  Son  ;"  Rev.  i.,  15, "His  voice  (fyuvij)  as  the 
sound  (0W)'//)  of  many  waters;"  iii.,  17, "I  am  rich  (n-Xovvtoc) 
and  increased  in  goods  (TrsTrXovTrjKa) ;"  xvii.,6,  7,"  And  when  I 
saw  her, I  wondered  (fOavpam)  with  great  admiration  (davpa) ; 
and  the  angel  said  unto  me,  Wherefore  didst  thou  marvel 
(tdavpatrac) :"  xviii.,  2, "  And  the  hold  (</>uXa<,-//)  of  every  foul 
spirit,  and  a  cage  (0uXao/)  of  every  unclean  and  hateful  bird." 
In  the  instances  hitherto  given  the  variation  of  rendering 
is  comparatively  unimportant,  but  for  this  very  reason  they 
serve  well  to  illustrate  the  wrong  principle  on  which  our  trans 
lators  proceeded.  In  such  cases,  no  more  serious  consequences 
may  result  than  a  loss  of  point  and  force ;  but  elsewhere  the 
injury  done  to  the  understanding  of  the  passage  is  graver. 
Thus,  when  the  English  reader  finds  in  St. Matthew  xxv.,46, 
"These  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  (aluvwv)  punishment, 
but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal  (aJwrto>'),"  he  is  led  to  spec 
ulate  on  the  difference  of  meaning  between  "everlasting"  and 
"eternal,"  if  he  happens  to  have  any  slight  acquaintance  with 
modern  controversy,  and  he  will  most  probably  be  led  to  a 
wrong  conclusion  by  observing  different  epithets  used,  more 
opccially  as  the  antithesis  of  the  clauses  helps  to  emphasize 
the  difference.  Or  take  instances  where  the  result  will  not 
IT  misunderstanding,  but  non-understanding.  Thus,  in  the 
apocalyptic  passage  •_'  Tlicss.  ii.,G,  7,"  And  now  ye  kno\v  what 
(TO  n-art'xwr)  .  .  .  only  he  who  now  ktt<th  (o  ca-f- 
will  let,"  the  same  word  should  certainly  have  been 
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repeated,  that  the  identity  of  the  thing  signified  might  be 
clear;  and  in  the  doctrinal  statement, Col.  ii.,  9, 10, "In  him 
dwelleth  all  i\\c  fullness  (TO  7rX»/pw/ua)  of  the  Godhead  bodily, 
and  ye  are  complete  (TreTrXrjpw/^u'oi)  in  him,"  it  was  still  more 
necessary  to  preserve  the  connection  by  a  similar  rendering, 
for  the  main  idea  of  the  second  clause  is  the  communication 
of  the  7T\(]p<jjpa  which  resides  in  Christ  to  the  believers  (comp. 
Ephes.  i.,23).  Again,  the  word  dpuroe  in  the  Revelation  is 
translated  throne  when  it  refers  to  our  Lord,  but  seat  when  it 
refers  to  the  faithful  (iv.,  4 ;  xi.,16*)  or  when  it  refers  to  Sa 
tan  (ii.,  13  ;  xvi.,  10).  Now  by  this  variation,  as  Archbishop 
Trench  has  pointed  out,f  two  great  ideas  which  run  through 
this  Book,  and  indeed,  we  may  say,  through  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament,  are  obliterated ;  the  one,  that  the  true  serv 
ants  of  Christ  are  crowned  with  him  and  share  his  sovereign 
ty;  the  other,  that  the  antagonism  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness 
to  the  Prince  of  Light  develops  itself  in  "  the  hellish  parody 
of  the  heavenly  kingdom."  And  in  other  passages,  again,  the 
connection  between  different  parts  of  the  same  discourse  or 
the  same  narrative  is  severed.  Thus,  in  St. Luke  xix.,  13, 15, 
the  nobleman,  going  into  a  far  country,  gives  charge  to  his 
servants  7rpayp.aTevffa.crOe  iv  J  tp^o^ai,  and  when  he  re 
turns  he  summons  them  'iva  yvu>  [or  yrol]  r/e  71  cttTrpaypaTev- 
travTo.  If  the  former  had  been  translated, "Trade  ye  till  I 
come,"  it  would  then  have  corresponded  to  the  nobleman's 
subsequent  demand  of  them  to  "  know  how  much  each  man 
had  gained  by  trading.'1''  But  the  rendering  of  our  transla 
tion,  "Occupy  till  I  come,"  besides  involving  a  somewhat  un 
intelligible  archaism,  disconnects  the  two,  and  the  first  indi 
cation  which  the  English  reader  gets  that  the  servants  were 
ex'pectcd  to  employ  the  money  in  trade  is  when  the  master  at 
length  comes  to  reckon  with  them.  Another  instance,  where 
the  connection  is  not,  indeed,  wholly  broken  (for  the  context 
will  not  suffer  this),  but  greatly  impaired,  is  Matt,  v.,  15, 10, 

*  Kev.  iv..  4,  "And  round  the  throne  (fyxJvoiO  were  funr-and-twenty  scats 
(9p6vot~)."  t  On  the  Authorized  Version,  p.  80  seq. 
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-dmr  rinc  ir  r//  o/'uVt'  oirwc  Xa/jvurw  ~6 

TWV  uv0/AJ7rwr,  which  should  run,  "It  shinetk  upon  all  that  arc 
in  the  house  :  Even  so  let  your  light  shine  before  men,  etc." 
But  in  our  translation,  "It  givcth  light  unto  all  that  are  in  the 
house  :  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see 
your  good  works,  etc.,"  the  two  sentences  are  detached  from 
each  other  by  the  double  error  of  rendering  Xa^TEt,  Xa^a-a»  bv 
different  words,  and  of  misunderstanding  otl-wc-  I  say  "  misun 
derstanding,"  because  the  alternative  that  "  so"  is  a  mere  am 
biguity  of  expression  seems  to  be  precluded  by  the  fact  that 
in  our  Communion  Service  the  words  "Let  your  light  so  shine 
before  men,  etc.,"  detached  from  their  context,  arc  chosen  as 
the  initial  sentence  at  the  Offertory,  where  the  correct  mean 
ing,  "  in  like  manner,"  could  not  stand. 

This  love  of  variety  might  be  still  further  illustrated  by 
their  treatment  of  the  component  parts  of  words.  Thus  there 
is  no  reason  why  TroXi^wpwe  KO\  iro\vTp6irioQ  in  Ileb.  i.,  1,  should 
be  translated  "  At  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners,"  even 
though  for  want  of  a  better  word  we  should  allow  the  very 
inadequate  rendering  times  to  pass  muster,  where  the  original 
points  to  the  divers  fxirts  of  one  great  comprehensive  scheme. 
And  again,  in  Mark  xii.,  39  (comp.  Matt,  xxiii.,  6),  it  is  equally 
difficult  to  see  why  TrpwroxaOicpiac  iv  ra7c  <ri»>/aywya7c  KQI  ~pw 
rocX«<n'ac  if  role  Cflirvoiq  should  be  rendered  "  the  chief  seats  in 
the  synagogues  and  the  ^(ppermost  rooms  at  feasts."  On  the 
archaic  rendering  "room"  for  the  second  element  in  TrpwrovXt- 
ma  I  shall  have  something  to  say  hereafter. 

These  instances  which  have  been  given  will  suffice.  But, 
in  fact,  examples  illustrating  this  misconception  of  a  transla 
tor's  duty  are  sown  broadcast  over  our  New  Testament,  so 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  page  without  one  or  more.  It  is  due 
to  our  translators,  however,  to  say,  that  in  many  cases  which 
I  have  examined  they  only  perpetuated  and  did  not  intro 
duce  the  error,  which  may  often  lie  traced  to  Tyixlalc  himself, 
from  whom  our  version  is  ultimately  derived  ;  and  in  some  in 
stances  his  variations  are  even  greater  than  theirs.  Thus,  in 
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a  passage  already  quoted,  1  Cor.  xii.,  4  seq.,he  has  three  dif 
ferent  renderings  of  ciaipiaus  in  the  three  successive  clauses 
where  they  have  only  two:  "Ther  are  diversities  of  gyftes 
verely,  yet  but  one  sprete,  and  ther  are  differences  of  admin 
istration  and  yet  but  one  lorde,  and  ther  arc  clivers  maners 
of  operacions  and  yet  but  one  God ;"  and  in  Rom.  xvi.,  his  in 
terchanges  of  "  salute"  and  "  greet"  are  still  more  frequent 
than  theirs.  Of  all  the  English  versions  the  llhemish  alone 
lias  paid  attention  to  this  point,  and  so  far  compares  advan 
tageously  with  the  rest,  to  which  in  most  other  respects  it  is 
confessedly  inferior.  And  I  suppose  that  the  words  of  our 
Translators'  Preface,  in  which  they  attempt  to  justify  their 
course,  must  refer  indirectly  to  this  Roman  Catholic  Version, 
more  especially  as  I  find  that  its  Latinisms  are  censured  in 
the  same  paragraph.  If  so,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  preju 
dice  should  have  blinded  them  to  a  consideration  of  some 
importance. 

But  not  only  is  it  necessary  to  preserve  the  same  word  in 
the  same  context  and  in  the  same  book ;  equal  care  should 
be  taken  to  secure  uniformity  where  it  occurs  in  the  same 
connection  in  different  passages  and  different  books.  Thus, 
where  quotations  are  given  once  or  more  from  the  Old  Testa 
ment  in  the  New,  the  rendering  should  exhibit  (as  far  as  pos 
sible)  the  exact  coincidence  with  or  divergence  from  the 
original  and  one  another  in  the  language.  Again,  when  the 
same  discourses  or  the  same  incidents  are  recorded  by  differ 
ent  evangelists,  it  is  especially  important  to  reproduce  the 
features  of  the  original,  neither  obliterating  nor  creating  dif 
ferences.  Again,  in  parallel  passages  in  allied  epistles,  as,  for 
instance,  those  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians,  or  to 
the  Colossians  and  Ephesians,  or  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  and 
the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  the  exact  amount  of  resem 
blance  should  be  reproduced,  because  questions  of  date  and 
authenticity  are  affected  tlicrdiy.  Again,  in  the  writings 
which  claim  the  same  authorship,  as,  for  instance,  the  Gospel 
and  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  the  similarity 
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of  diction  should  be  preserved.  Though  this  will  be  a  some 
what  laborious  task,  let  us  hope  that  our  new  revisers  will 
exercise  constant  vigilance  in  this  matter.  As  the  authors 
of  our  Received  Version  allowed  themselves  so  much  license 
in  the  same  context,  it  is  no  surprise  that  they  did  not  pay 
any  attention  to  these  coincidences  of  language  which  occur 
in  separate  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  which  did  not, 
therefore,  force  themselves  on  their  notice. 

Of  their  mode  of  dealing  with  quotations  from  the  Old  Tes 
tament,  one  or  two  instances  will  suffice  by  way  of  illustra 
tion. 

Deut.  xxxii.,  35  is  twice  quoted  in  exactly  the  same  words. 
In  our  English  Version  it  appears  in  these  two  forms: 

Rom.  xii.,  1 9.  Heb.  x.,  30. 

Vengeance  is  mine:  I  will  Vengeance  belongeth  unto 
repay,  saith  the  Lord.  me,  I  will  recompense,  saith 

the  Lord. 

Again,  the  same  words,  Gen.  xv.,  0  (LXX.),  iXoyirfr]  abru 
£<e  ciKaioffui>T)>>,  are  given  with  these  variations:  Rom.  iv.,  3, 
"It  was  counted  unto  him  for  righteousness;"  Rom.  iv.,22,  "It 
was  imputed  unto  him  for  righteousness ;"  Gal.  iii.,  6,  "  It  was 
accounted  to  him  for  righteousness"  (with  a  marginal  note, 
"  or  imputed") ;  James  ii.,  23,  "  It  was  imputed  to  him  for 
righteousness ;"  while  in  an  indirect  reference  to  it,  Rom.  iv., 
9  (in  the  immediate  context  of  two  of  these  divergent  render 
ings),  a  still  further  variation  is  introduced :  "  We  say  that 
faith  was  reckoned  to  Abraham  for  righteousness." 

Again,  caXu^ti  TrAi/floe  apapriwv  (from  Prov.  x.,  12)  is  trans 
lated  in  James  v.,  20,  "  shall  hide  a  multitude  of  sins,"  and  in 
1  I 'ft.  iv.,  8,  "shall  cover  the  multitude  of  sins"  (with  a  mar 
ginal  reading  "  will"  for  "  shall"). 

Tlu-  variation  in  the  last  instance  which  I  shall  give  is  still 
more  astonishing,  because  the  two  quotations  of  the  same 
passage  (Psa.  xcv.,  11)  occur  in  the  same1  context. 
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Heb.  iii.,11.  Heb.  iv.,  3. 

So  I  sicare  in  my   wrath,  As   I  have   sworn   in    my 

They  shall  not  enter  into  my  wrath,  If  they  shall  enter  into 

rest.  my  rest. 

Here  there  is  absolutely  no  difference  in  the  Greek  of  the 
two  passages';  and,  as  the  argument  is  continuous,  no  justifi 
cation  of  the  various  renderings  can  be  imagined. 

On  the  parallel  narratives  of  the  different  evangelists  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell,  because  this  part  of  the  sub 
ject  has  been  discussed  at  some  length  elsewhere.*  I  will 
content  myself  with  three  examples.  The  first,  which  affects 
only  the  diction,  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  defects  of  our  ver 
sion  in  this  respect,  because  it  is  in  no  way  striking  or  excep 
tional. 

Matt,  xvi.,  20.  Mark  viii.,  36.  Luke  ix.,  25. 

Tt    yf'p    w0eXE7rtu  ]       T<  "/up  wfaXi'iaei  e'tv-        T<  yap  w!f>i\i~irai  uv- 

f  s  \  f  .  f-   f  f 

r,  tav  TOV  Kocr-  !  upujTTOV)    tciv    KfpCiierr)  '  opWTroc,  Kepa'iffar;   TOV 
o\ov  K'tpC/yCT/j,  TI}I'    ~uv  K('t(Tu.ov   6'Xot',  KOI    Koffuoj'  6'Xoj',  tav~uv  ce 

1  I 

avrov  £T]HI-    L,r)nui)Qri     -i}v 


"For  what  is   a 
man  profited,  if  he 


avrou  ; 


"For  what  is  a 

For  what  shall    man  advantaged,  if 
it  profit  a  man,  if  he  -  he  gain  the  whole 


shall  gain  the  whole  !  shall  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his 


world  and  lose  his 
own  soul  ?" 


own  soul  ?" 


world,  and  lose  him 
self,  or  be  cast 
away 


" 


Here  the  coincidences  and  divergences  of  the  first  two  evan 
gelists  are  fairly  preserved,  but  the  relations  of  the  third  to 
either  arc  wholly  confused  or  obliterated. 

My  second  example  shall  be  of  a  different  kind,  where  the 
variation  introduced  affects  not  the  expression  only,  but  the 
actual  interpretation. 

In  the  explanation  of  the  parable  of  the  sower  in  St.  Mark 

*  See,  for  instance,  Dean  Alford's  By-ways  of  Xcw  Testament  Criti'-isni, 
Contemporary  Kcvie\v,  July,  18G8. 
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iv.,10,  ol  i~l  TII  TTfrpwo/  <T7T£i/jo^£i'oi  is  properly  translated  "tliey 
which  are  soicn  on  stony  ground,"  and  the  corresponding  ex 
pressions  are  treated  similarly;  but  in  St. Matthew  xiii.,  20, 
6  iirl  ru  Trtrpwc/j  trnaptic  becomes  "lie  that  received  the  seed  into 
stony  places,"  where  (besides  minor  variations)  the  person  is 
substituted  for  the  seed,  and  the  corresponding  expressions 
throughout  the  parable  are  manipulated  similarly  in  defiance 
of  grammar.  This  rendering  is  unhappy  on  many  accounts. 
Besides  making  the  evangelists  say  different  things,  it  has 
the  still  further  disadvantage  that  it  destroys  one  main  idea 
in  the  parable,  the  identification  (for  the  purposes  of  the  par 
able)  of  the  seed  when  sown  with  the  person  himself ,  so  that 
the  life,  and  growth,  and  decay  of  the  one  are  coincident  with 
the  life,  and  growth,  and  decay  of  the  other.  The  form  of 
expression  in  St.  Luke  (viii.,  14,  ™  U  tig  rag  uKavdaQ  vioov  ovroi 
ila\v  ol  (ko ' aavTfo)  brings  out  this  identity  more  prominently; 
but  it  is  expressed  not  obscurely  in  the  other  evangelists,  and 
should  not  have  been  obliterated  by  our  translators  in  one 
of  them  through  an  ungrammatical  paraphrase. 

My  third  example  concerns  the  treatment  of  a  single  word. 
In  the  account  of  the  scenes  preceding  the  Crucifixion,  men 
tion  is  made  of  a  certain  building  which  by  three  of  the  evan 
gelists  is  called  Trpatruiptoy.  In  St.  Matthew  (xxvii.,  27)  it  is 
translated  "common-hall,"  with  a  marginal  alternative  "gov 
ernor's  house;"  in  St.  John  (xviii.,  28,  33;  xix.,  9),  "hall  of 
judgment"  and  "judgment-hall,"  with  a  marginal  alterna 
tive,  "  Pilate's  house,"  in  the  first  passage ;  while  in  St.  Mark 
(xv.,  16)  it  is  reproduced  in  the  English  as  "  prsetorium."  It 
should  be  added  that  this  same  word,  when  it  occurs  in  the 
same  sense,  though  referring  to  a  different  locality,  in  Acts 
xxiii.,35,  is  rendered  "judgment-hall,"  though  a  "judgment- 
liall"  would  obviously  be  an  unfit  place  to  keep  a  prisoner  in 
ward;  and  again,  in  Phil,  i.,  13,  iv  uXy  ™  vpatrwpiy  (where 
probably  it  signifies  the  '"  pra'torian  army,''  but  where  our 
English  translators  have  taken  it  to  mean  another  such  build 
ing),  it  appears  as  "palace."  This  last  rendering  might  very 
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properly  have  been  adopted  in  all  the  passages  in  the  Gos 
pels  and  Acts,  as  adequately  expressing  the  meaning. 

So,  also,  in  those  epistles  which  are  allied  to  each  other,* 
the  treatment  of  identical  words  and  expressions  is  neither 
more  nor  less  unsatisfactory  than  in  the  Gospels. 

In  the  instances  already  given,  though  there  may  be  differ 
ences  of  opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  all  prob 
ably  will  agree  on  the  main  point,  that  it  is  advisable  to  pre 
serve  uniformity  of  rendering.  The  illustration  which  I  shall 
next  select  is  more  open  to  criticism;  and  as  Archbishop 
Trench,  and  Dean  Alford,  and  the  Five  Clergymen  all  take  a 
different  view  from  my  own,f  I  can  hardly  hope  that  my  ar 
gument  will  carry  general  conviction.  Yet  the  case  seems 
to  be  strong.  I  refer  to  the  translation  of  TrapuK\rjroe  in  the 
Gospel  and  in  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John.  In  the  former  it 
is  consistently  translated  Comforter  (xiv.,  16,  26 ;  xv.,  26 ;  xvi., 
7),  while  in  the  one  passage  where  it  occurs  in  the  latter  (ii., 
1)  the  rendering  Advocate  is  adopted.  Is  there  sufficient 
reason  for  this  difference  ?  No  one,  probably,  would  wish  to 
alter  the  word  "Advocate"  in  the  Epistle,  for  the  expressions 
in  the  context,  "  with  the  Father,"  "  Jesus  Christ  the  right 
eous  (cuVatoi'),"  "a  propitiation  for  our  sins,"  fix  the  sense,  so 
that  the  passage  presents  a  sufficiently  close  parallel  with  the 
common  forensic  language  of  St. Paul  (e.g.,  Rom.  iii.,  24-26). 
But  why  should  the  same  word  be  rendered  "  Comforter"  in 
the  Gospel?  NOAV  I  think  it  may  fairly  be  maintained, first, 
that  the  word  Trapa^roc  in  itself  means  "Advocate,"  and  can 
not  mean  "  Comforter ;"  and,  secondly,  that  the  former  ren 
dering  is  more  appropriate  to  the  context  in  all  the  passages 
in  which  it  occurs. 

*  See  Blunt's  Duties  of  the  Parish  Priest,  p.  71  ;  Ellicott's  Revision  of  the 
English  .\<  a-  Tt  s/m/ient,  p.  101 . 

t  To  the  same  effect  also  writes  Archdeacon  Hare,  Mission  of  the  Com 
forter,  Note  J,  p.  523:  "At  present,  so  many  sacred  associations  have  con 
nected  themselves  for  generation  after  generation  with  the  name  of  the  Com 
forter,  that  it  would  sccin  something  like  an  act  of  sacrilege  to  change  it." 
Yet  he  agrees  substantially  with  the  view  of  the  meaning  which  I  have  main 
tained  in  the  text. 
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On  the  first  point — the  meaning  of  the  word — usage  ap 
pears  to  be  decisive.  It  commonly  signifies  "  one  who  is  sum 
moned  to  the  side  of  another  (Trapak-aXtlrm)"  to  aid  him  in  a 
court  of  justice,  and  more  particularly  "an  advocate"  or  "a 
pleader,"  being  applied  especially  to  the  "counsel  for  the  de 
fense;"*  nor,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  does  it  ever  bear  any  other 
Bcnse,except  perhaps  in  some  later  ecclesiastical  writers  whose 
language  has  been  influenced  by  a  false  interpretation  of  these 
passages  in  St. John.  In  other  words  Trapak-Xi/roe  is  passive,  not 
active ;  one  who  Trapcu-aAfTra*,  not  one  who  irapaKaXii ;  one  who 
"  is  summoned  to  plead  a  cause,"  not  one  who  "  exhorts,  or  en 
courages,  or  comforts."  Nor,  indeed,  if  we  compare  the  sim 
ple  word  ^XT/TOG  and  the  other  compounds  uruvXT/ror,  ty^7/™^ 
tk*\»jroe,  tTrjVXj/roe,  (n»y/,-\//roc,  etc.,  or  if  we  observe  the  general 
rule  affecting  adjectives  similarly  formed  from  transitive 
verbs,  does  it  seem  easy  to  assign  an  active  sense  to  Trajock-Xr/- 
roc-  Yet  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  rendering  "Com 
forter"  was  reached  by  attributing  this  active  force  to  Trapci- 
k-X>;roe,  and  that  therefore  it  arises  out  of  an  error ;  for  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  Paraclete,  is  again  and  again  explained  by  the 
fathers  as  one  who  7rapaK-aXt<,f  encourages  or  comforts  men ; 
and  the  fact  that  even  Greek  writers  are  found  to  explain  the 

*  See  Hermann,  Griech.  Antiq.,  iii.,  §  142,  p.  320.  The  origin  of  this  sense 
is  illustrated  by  such  passages  as  JEschines  r.  C'tesi/tfi.,  §  200,  nai  ri  ctl  at  ^i/- 
lioaQivi)  irapaK a\i I v  ;  orav  S'  viripirtjct'iaaz  n}v  ctnaiav  ctiroXoytav  irapa- 
raXyc  Kaicot'pyov  livOpiuirov  Kai  rt\viTr]v  Xoywv,  icXtTrrfic  rt}v  aicp6amv,K.T.\. 

t  So  Origen,  De  Princ.,  ii.,  7  (i.,  p.  03),  a  passage  which  unfortunately  is 
extant  only  in  the  Latin,  but  in  which  (if  correctly  represented)  Origen  takes 
iraptScXjfroc  both  in  the  Gospel  and  in  the  Epistle  in  an  active  sense,  explain 
ing  it,  however,  consolator  in  the  Gospel  and  deprecator  in  the  Epistle.  See 
also  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Catech.,  xvi.,  20  (p.  2/>f»),  7ropaicX»/roc  ?l  KaXiirai  ciu 
TO  irapaKaXt'li'  Kai  irapa^ii>0iia9ai  Kai  tn<i'arTi\(tfifiaviff9ai  rijc  aaOiniaf  »//iuJj'. 
And  ninny  of  the  Greek  fathers  explain  it  .-'nnilarly.  The  fact  to  be  observed 
is.  that  even  in  the  Epistle,  where  it  nianife>tly  IKK  the  sense  "Advocate,"  they 
equally  ik'iive  it  from  TrapaKaXtir,  and  not  irapaKaXilaOai,  thus  giving  it  an 
active  force,  \\liereas  the  pa>sage  ipmted  in  the  la>t  note  sliuus  tliat  the  mean 
ing  ". \il\in  air"  i-  nut  tu  lie  derived  in  this  way.  The  Latin  fathers  gener 
ally  follow  the  old  Latin  "Advoratus;"  but  Hilary,  though  nic»t  frequently 
giving  "  Advocatu>,"  yet  once,  at  lea-t.  renders  it  "  Con>olator"  (in  Ptalwt, 
cxxv..i..],.  4C1). 
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word  thus  is  the  only  substantial  argument  (so  far  as  I  know) 
which  has  been  brought  against  the  view  here  maintained. 
It  is  urged,  indeed,  that  the  word  "  Comforter,"  being  derived 
from  the  Latin  "  confortator,"  "  strengthener,"  and  therefore 
implying  something  more  than  "  comfort"  in  the  restricted 
sense  of  "consolation,"  adequately  represents  the  function  of 
the  7rapck-A»?roc,  who  thus  strengthens  the  cause  and  confirms 
the  ceurage  of  the  accused  at  the  bar  of  justice.  But  the  his 
tory  of  the  interpretation,  as  already  given,  shows  that  this 
rendering  was  not  reached  in  the  way  assumed, but  was  based 
on  a  grammatical  error,  and  therefore  this  account  can  only 
be  accepted  as  an  apology  after  the  fact,  and  not  as  an  ex 
planation  of  the  fact.  Moreover,  it  is  not  fair  translating  to 
substitute  a  subordinate  and  accidental  conception  for  the 
leading  sense  of  a  word.  And,  lastly,  whatever  may  be  the 
derivation  of  "Comforter,"  the  word  does  not  now  suggest 
this  idea  to  the  English  reader. 

But,  secondly,  if  "Advocate"  is  the  only  sense  which  Trapd- 
/o\;?roc  can  properly  bear,  it  is  also  (as  I  can  not  but  think)  the 
sense  which  the  context  suggests  wherever  the  word  is  used 
in  the  Gospel.  In  other  words,  the  idea  of  pleading,  arguing, 
convincing,  instructing,  convicting,  is  prominent  in  every  in 
stance.*  Thus,  in  xiv.,16  seq.,the  Paraclete  is  described  as 
the  "Spirit  of  truth"  whose  reasonings  fall  dead  on  the  ear  of 
the  world,  and  arc  vocal  only  to  the  faithful  (o  b  /a><7/*oe  ov  Su-. 
rarcu  Xa/3t7»'  .  .  .  v/ztle  ytrwoxtre  airc).  In  xiv.,  26,  again,  the 
function  of  the  Paraclete  is  described  in  similar  language,  "lie 
shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  remind  }~ou  of  all  things."  In 
xv.,  26,  he  is  once  more  designated  the  "  Spirit  of  truth,"  and 
here  the  office  assigned  to  him  is  to  l<.<tr  tr/'f/n,^  of  Christ. 
And,  lastly,  in  xvi.,  7  seq.,the  idea  of  i\\cpleaJu-  appears  still 
more  definitely  in  the  context,  for  it  is  there  declared  that  "he 

*  In  xiv.,  1 8,  the  English  Version,  "  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless,"  lends 
a  fictitious  aid  to  the  sense  "Comforter,"  to  which  the  original  OVK  a<pi'i<ru>  i'ftiis 
opQavoi'c  gives  no  encouragement.  The  margin,  however,  ofi'er?  the  altern 
ative  ''orphans''  for  t 
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shall  convince"  or  "convict  (fXey&O  the  world  of  sin,  and  of 
righteousness,  and  of  judgment."  And  generally  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Paraclete,  is  represented  in  these 
passages  as  the  Advocate,  the  Counsel,  who  suggests  true  rea 
sonings  to  our  minds  and  true  courses  of  action  for  our  lives, 
who  convicts  our  adversary  the  World  of  wrong,  and  pleads 
our  cause  before  God  our  Father.  In  short,  the  conception 
(though  somewhat  more  comprehensive)  is  substantially  the 
same  as  in  St.  Paul's  language  when  describing  the  function 
of  the  Holy  Ghost:  "The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with 
our  spirit  that  we  arc  children  of  God;"  "The  Spirit  helpcth 
our  infirmities;  for  we  know  not  what  we  should  pray  for  as 
we  ought,  but  the  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession  for  us  with 
groanings  which  can  not  be  uttered  (Rom.  viii.,  10,  20.)" 

Thus,  whether  we  regard  the  origin  of  the  word,  or  wheth 
er  we  consider  the  requirements  of  the  context,*  it  would  seem 
that "  Comforter"  should  give  way  to  "Advocate"  as  the  in- 

*  In  a  case  like  this  we  should  naturally  expect  tradition  to  aid  in  deter 
mining  the  correct  sense,  and  for  this  purpose  should  apply  to  the  earliest  ver 
sions  as  giving  it  in  its  best  authenticated  form  ;  but  in  the  instance  before  us 
they  do  not  render  as  much  assistance  as  usual.  (1.)  The  Old  Latin  seems 
certainly  to  have  had  Adrocatus  originally  in  all  the  four  passages  of  the  Gos 
pel,  as  also  in  the  passage  of  the  Epistle.  It  is  true  that  in  the  existing  texts 
Paracletus  (or  Paraclitus)  occurs  in  one  or  more  of  the  passages,  and  in  some 
MSS.  in  the  others  ;  .but  the  earliest  quotations  from  Tertullian  onward  must 
be  considered  decisive  on  this  point,  t-'o  far,  therefore,  tradition  favors  the 
sense  which  I  am  maintaining.  Jerome  retained  the  Greek  word  "  Paracle 
tus"  in  the  Gospel,  but  gave  "Advocatus"  in  the  Epistle.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  "  Paracletus"  had  already  displaced  "Advocatus"  in  some  pas 
sages  in  the  Gospel  in  one  or  more  of  the  many  texts  of  the  Old  Latin  which 
were  current  in  the  fourth  century.  (2.)  In  the  Syritic  versions  the  Greek 
\flord  is  retained.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Curetonian  in  John  xiv.,  1C  (the 
only  passage  preserved  in  this  version),  and  with  the  I'e-hito  throughout  in 
both  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistle,  (it.)  In  the  /-'i/i/jitinn  versions  also  this  is 
generally  the  case.  In  the  Memphitie  iraf>tiK\iir<><;  appears  in  all  the  passages. 
In  the  Thehaie  the  rendering  is  different  in  the  Go-pels  and  in  the  Epistle. 
In  the  Epistle,  it  is  given,  "One  that  prayeth  (entrcateth)  for  (over)  us ;"  but 
in  the  ( Jospel  fat  least  in  xiv..  K! ;  xv. ,  I'll )  the  ( Ireek  \\  on  I  is  retained.  The.-c 
parts  of  tin-  ( io-pel  in  the  Thebaic  Ycr-ion  are  not  pnhli-hed.  so  tar  as  I  am 
aware:  but  I  am  enabled  to  state  the-c  tacts  fn.m  -ome  manuscript  additions 
made  hv  Dr.  Tat  tarn  in  my  copy  of  YVoide  which  was  formerly  in  hi-  po--e-sion. 
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tcrprctation  of  TrapckX/jroc.  The  word  "  Comforter"  does  in 
deed  express  a  true  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  our  most  heart 
felt  experiences  will  tell  us.  Nor  has  the  rendering,  though 
inadequate,  been  without  its  use  in  fixing  this  fact  in  our 
minds;  but  the  function  of  the  Paraclete,  as  our  Advocate,  is 
even  more  important,  because  wider  and  deeper  than  this. 
Nor  will  the  idea  of  the  "Comforter"  be  lost  to  us  by  the 
change,  for  the  English  Te  Deum  will  still  remain  to  recall 
this  office  of  the  Paraclete  to  our  remembrance,  while  the  res 
toration  of  the  correct  rendering  in  the  passages  of  St.  John's 
Gospel  will  be  in  itself  an  unmixed  gain.  Moreover  (and  this 
is  no  unimportant  fact),  the  language  of  the  Gospel  will  thus 
be  linked  in  the  English  Version,  as  it  is  in  the  original,  with 
the  language  of  the  Epistle.  In  this  there  will  be  a  twofold 
advantage.  We  shall  see  fresh  force  in  the  words  thus  ren 
dered,  "  He  will  give  you  another  Advocate,"  when  we  re 
member  that  our  Lord  is  styled  by  St.  John  our  "Advocate:" 
the  advocacy  of  Christ  illustrating  and  being  illustrated  by 
the  advocacy  of  the  Spirit.  At  the  same  time,  we  shall  bring 
out  another  of  the  many  coincidences  tending  to  establish  an 
identity  of  authorship  in  the  Gospel  and  Epistle,  and  thus  to 
make  valid  for  the  former  all  the  evidences,  external  and  in 
ternal,  which  may  be  adduced  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  the 
latter. 

This  connection  between  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistle  leads 
me  to  another  illustration,  which  links  the  Gospel  with  the 
Apocalypse.  The  idea  that  the  Shechinah,  the  rroji'*/,  the  glory 
which  betokened  the  divine  presence  in  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
and  which  was  wanting  to  the  second  Temple,  would  be  re 
stored  once  more  in  Messiah's  days,  was  a  cherished  hope  of 
the  Jewish  doctors  during  and  after  the  apostolic  ages.  In 
the  Apocalypse  St.  John  more  than  once  avails  himself  of  im 
agery  derived  from  this  expectation.  Thus,  vii.,15,"IIe  that 
sittcth  on  the  throne  shall  dn'<U  (iniomj  them  (aKT]i>u>au  ITT'  av- 
-ouc?"  \iii.,  C,  "lie  opened  his  month  in  blasphemy  against 
God,  to  blaspheme  his  name  and  his  tabernacle  (ffo;j-/)r),  and 
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them  that  ilicdl  (rove  (rviji-owi'rac)  in  heaven;"  xxi.,  3,  "Behold, 
the  tabernacle  (ffKqwi)  of  God  is  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell 
with  them  (ovqnlurct  per  ai/rw>')."  Here  it  is  much  to  be  re 
gretted  that  the  necessities  of  the  English  language  required 
our  translators  to  render  the  substantive  oxqw)  by  one  word 
and  the  verb  OKTIVOVV  by  another.  In  the  first  passage  the 
significance  is  entirely  lost  by  translating  <n;?jrai<m  "  shall 
dwell/'  combined  with  the  erroneous  rendering  oftVt  ;  and  no 
English  reader  would  suspect  the  reference  to  the  glory,  the 
Shechinah,  hovering  over  the  mercy-seat.*  But  our  regret  is 
increased  when  we  turn  to  the  Gospel,  for  there  also  the  same 
image  reappears  in  the  Greek,  but  is  obliterated  by  the  En 
glish  rendering  :  "  The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  (tox//- 
rwo-fj')  among  us,  and  we  beheld  his  ylory"  The  two  writ 
ings,  which  attribute  the  name  of  the  Word  of  God  to  the  In 
carnate  Son,  arc  the  same  also  which  especially  connect  Mes 
siah's  advent  with  the  restitution  of  the  Shechinah,  the  light 
or  glory  which  is  the  visible  token  of  God's  presence  among 
men.  In  this  instance  the  usage  of  the  English  language  may 
have  deterred  our  translators.  Still  they  would  have  earned 
our  gratitude  if,  following  the  precedent  of  the  Latin  taber- 
nocuftzttft,  they  had  anticipated  later  scholars,  and  introduced 
the  verb  "  to  tabernacle"  into  the  English  language  ;  or,  fail 
ing  this,  if  by  some  slight  periphrasis  they  had  endeavored 
to  preserve  the  unity  of  idea. 

In  other  cases  where  artificial  distinctions  are  introduced, 
our  translators  must  be  held  blameless,  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  English  language  left  them  no  choice.  Thus,  in  John  iii., 
8,  TO  Tri'tv/m  (the  wind)  OTTOV  6t\tt  (blowcth)  ....  ovruc  ior\v 
Trdc  o  ytrei'i'rj^it'ot:  ix  row  n»'£i^aroe  (the  Spirit),  WC  must  pa- 
tiently  acquiesce  in  the  different  renderings,  though  the  com- 
parison  between  the  material  and  immaterial  irvtvpa  is  im 
paired  thereby,  ju>t  as  in  ;i  later  passage  (xx.,  22,  (. 


*  In  'J  Cor.  xii.,  !',  Vrrt  i  TTtffKtji'uffy  t  —'  tfti  ?/  ("rrn/iir  ror  XoiTrni"',  trans- 
l;itcil  ••  that  tlie  power  of  Christ  ;«<///  nut  H/HHI  me."  tlu-re  seems  to  he  :i  sim 
ilar  referenee  to  tlit-  -vmln.l  of  the  divine  invseiu-e  in  the  Holv  of  Holies. 
II 
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Koi  Xt'yet  aurolr,  Au/isrc  ITi'tD^a  i'tyiov)  the  symbolical  act  of 
breathing  on  the  disciples  loses  much  of  its  force  to  an  En 
glish  reader.  Again,  it  might  be  necessary  to  vary  the  ren 
derings  of  ^i>xn  between  "  soul"  and  "  life,"  and  of  au&iv  be 
tween  "  to  save"  and  "  to  make  whole."  But,  in  case  of  the 
former  word,  such  variations  as  we  find,  for  instance,  in  Matt 
xvi.,25,  26,' and  the  parallel  passages,  deserve  to  be  reconsid 
ered  ;  and  in  their  treatment  of  the  latter,  as  Dean  Alford 
has  shown,*  our  translators  have  diversified  the  rendering  ca 
priciously. 

And  the  same  excuse  also  holds  good  with  another  class 
of  words — where  a  paronomasia  occurs  in  the  original,,  but 
where  it  is  impossible  in  English  at  once  to  preserve  the  sim 
ilarity  of  sound  and  to  give  the  sense  adequately.  In  Phil, 
iii.,  2,  3,  indeed,  our  translators,  following  some  of  the  earlier 
versions,  have  endeavored  to  reproduce  the  paronomasia,  "Be 
ware  of  the  concision  (kara-of.n'i^^foi'  we  are  the  circumcision 
(•7repiTOf.u'i) ;"  but  the  result  is  not  encouraging,  for  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  "  concision"  conveys  any  idea  to  the  En 
glish  reader.  Again,  the  attempt  is  made  in  Rom.  xii.,  3,  p} 
v7TEp<f>poi't~ii>  Trap  u  cti  fypoi'tir,  aXXo  fypoviiv  tic  TO  a<i>(f>pov£~ii',  but 
with  no  great  success,  for  in  the  rendering  "not  to  think  of 
himself  more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think,  but  to  think  so 
berly,"  the  force  of  the  original  is  evaporated.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  rendering  of  1  Cor.  vii.,  31,  ol  x|0<V£)'ot  r°v™  ~y  *<->*- 
H<t>  [1.  TOV  Kufffjtov]  we  fi>i  k'a-a)(pw/j£i'ot,  "  they  that  use  this  world 
as  not  abusing  it,"  is  adequate.  In  other  passages,  such  as 
Acts  viii.,  30,  ymWete  a  uvayivuaKuc,  "  undcrstandest  thou 
what  thou  readest?"  2  Cor.  iii.,  2,  yivwir^o^ti'tj  KOI  urayivwffKo- 
fjilyrj,  "'known  and  read ;"  2  Cor.  i.,  13,  a  avayirwaKt-t  f/  KU\  i-i- 
ytj'w<T/c£-f,  "  what  you  read  or  acknowledge;"  2  Cor.  x.,  12,  ov 
Tt)\^.Cof.iEv  iyxplrai  i)  avyKplrai  ictvrovc,  "  we  dare  not  make  our 
selves  of  the  number  or  compare  ourselves,"  it  would  be  im 
possible  to  reproduce  the  effect  of  the  original.  But  in  other 
cases,  such  as  1  Cor.  xii.,  2,  we  uv  i'lyurde,  «;rayo^tjoi,  "carried 
*  Contemporary  Review,  July,  18G8,  p.  323. 
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away  as  yc  were  led  ;"  2  Cor.  iv.,  8,  uiropovfjieroi  uXX'  OVK  i^uiro- 
povpti'ot, "  we  are  perplexed, but  not  in  despair;"  or  2  Cor.  vi., 
10,  we  firjciv  thorns  KU\  iravTa.  urare^oiTfr, "  as  having  nothing, 
and  yet  possessing  all  things,"  the  rendering  might  be  im 
proved.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  the  play  on  ipya^o^i- 
t<ovr,TT(pifpyaZofilvovc,  in  2  Thcss.  iii.,  11,  should  not  be  preserved 
by  "  business,"  "  busy-bodies  ;"  or  why,  in  Ephes.  v.,  15,  /z>)  we 
(i<To<poi  aXX'  we  ffo$oi  should  not  be  rendered  "  not  as  unwise, 
but  as  wise."  In  this  latter  passage  the  word  u<ro0oc,  which 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament,  has  been  purpose 
ly  preferred  to  the  usual  ^wpoe-  Yet  our  translators  have  ren 
dered  avotyoi  "  fools"  here,  and  reserved  "  unwise"  for  cipporec, 
two  verses  below,  where  it  is  not  wanted. 

§3. 

From  the  creation  of  artificial  distinctions  in  our  English 
Version  by  different  renderings  of  the  same  word,  we  pass 
naturally  to  the  opposite  fault,  the  obliteration  of  real  distinc 
tions  by  the  same  rendering  of  different  words.  The  former 
error  is  easily  corrected  for  the  most  part,  the  latter  not  al 
ways  so;  for  the  synonyms  of  one  language  frequently  can 
not  be  reproduced  in  another  without  a  harsh  expression  or  a 
cumbersome  paraphrase.  Thus  olca,  y»'w<«:w,  i'yrwk-a,  eirlora/Mu, 
have  different  shades  of  meaning  in  the  Greek,  but  the  ob 
vious  equivalent  for  each  in  English  is  "  I  know."  Still,  some 
effort  should  be  made  (though  success  is  not  always  possible) 
to  discriminate  between  them,  where  they  occur  in  the  same 
context,  and  where,  therefore,  their  position  throws  a  special 
emphasis  on  the  distinction.  Thus,  in  Acts  xix.,15,we  should 
not  acquiesce  in  "Jesus  I  know,  and  Paul  I  know,"  as  a  ren 
dering  of  TOV  'lii<roi>i'  y«i'w<7»;w  (cat  ruv  IlaiiXoj'  iTrtff-apai,  though 
all  the  preceding  translations  unite  with  our  Authorized  Ver 
sion  in  obliterating  the  difference.  The  significant  distinc 
tion  which  is  made  in  the  original  between  the  kind  of  recog 
nition  in  the  case  of  the  divine  agent  and  of  the  human  in 
strument  may  easily  In-  preserved  by  rendering  "Jesus  I 
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acknowledge,  and  Paul  I  know"  Again,  in  such  passages  as 
2  Cor.  V.,  16,  UTTU  TOU  vvv  o'vciva.  o~icap.tr  Kara  0-ap/ca,  tl  KUI  lyvuKa.- 
p.ev  Kara  0-up/ca  Xptoror,  «X\a  vvv  ovKtri  yivwaKOfj.tv  (and  this  is 
a  type  of  a  large  class  of  passages,  where  olca  and  JIVWOKU  oc 
cur  together),  some  improvement  should  be  attempted ;  nor, 
iu  the  instance  given,  could  there  be  any  difficulty  in  vary 
ing  the  rendering,  though  elsewhere  the  task  might  not  prove 
so  easy. 

From  these  allied  words  I  pass  on  to  the  distinction  be 
tween  yivwffKtiv  and  iiriyivwaMiv,  which  is  both  clearer  and 
more  easily  dealt  with.  Those  who  have  paid  any  attention 
to  the  language  of  St.  Paul  will  recognize  the  force  of  .the 
substantive  iiriyvwaiq  as  denoting  the  advanced  or  perfect 
knowledge  which  is  the  ideal  state  of  the  true  Christian,  and 
will  remember  that  it  appears  only  in  his  later  epistles  (from 
the  Romans  onward),  where  the  more  contemplative  aspects 
of  the  Gospel  are  brought  into  view,  and  its  comprehensive 
and  eternal  relations  more  fully  set  forth.  But  the  power 
of  the  preposition  appears  in  the  verb  no  less  than  in  the  sub 
stantive;  and,  indeed,  its  significance  is  occasionally  forced 
upon  our  notice,  where  the  simple  and  the  compound  verb 
appear  in  the  same  context.  Thus,  in  1  Cor.  xiii.,  12,  iipn  yi- 
rwtTKb)  £K  pfpovQ,  Tore  2e  £7rjy>'ai<ro/iai  ca0wc  Kai  tTTfyvwcrOrjt',  the 
partial  knowledge  (yivuatuv  IK  /utpouc,  comp.  ver.  9)  is  contrast 
ed  with  the  full  knowledge  (i-Kiyiv&aMiv)  which  shall  be  at 
tained  hereafter,  though  our  translators  have  rendered  both 
words  by  "know."  Yet,  strangely  enough,  where  the  special 
force  of  the  compound  was  less  obvious,  it  has  not  escaped 
them;  for  in  2  Cor.  vi.,  9, wg  uyvoovprvoi  xal  iiriyivuaKofUYOi  is 
translated  "  as  unknown,  and  yet  well  knoicn" 

In  this  particular — the  observance  of  the  distinctions  be 
tween  a  simple  word  and  its  derivatives  compounded  with 
prepositions — our  English  Version  is  especially  faulty.  The 
verb  Kpiveiv  and  its  compounds  will  supply  a  good  illustration. 
St.  Paul  especially  delights  to  accumulate  these,  and  thus,  by 
harping  upon  words  (if  I  may  use  the  expression),  to  empha- 
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size  groat  spiritual  truths  or  important  personal  experiences. 
Thus  he  puts  together  irvyk-pii'fiv,  avciKpivuv,  1  Cor.  ii.,  13—15  ; 
Kpivetv,  uvaKplveii',  1  Cor.  iv.,  3,  4  ;  iyKpii'etv,  vvyKpivuv,  2  Cor.  x., 
125  Kpiretv,  ctatcpivfii',  1  Cor.  vi.jl— 65  Kplyetv^CMKpivety^KOTCucplvctv, 
Rom.  xiv.,  22,  23  ;  1  Cor.  xi.,  29, 31 ,  32  ;  trptVcu',  caracptVctr,  Rom. 
ii.,  1.  Now  it  seems  impossible  in  most  cases,  without  a  sac 
rifice  of  English  which  no  one  would  be  prepared  to  make,  to 
reproduce  the  similarity  of  sound  or  the  identity  of  root ;  but 
the  distinction  of  sense  should  always  be  preserved.  How 
this  is  neglected  in  our  version,  and  what  confusion  ensues 
from,  the  neglect,  the  following  instances  will  show.  In  1 
Cor.  iv.,  3,  4,  5,  ipol  IE  e<c  i\a\t(rr6v  itrnv  tva  v(j)  vp.uv  uranpiQu 
.  .  .  «XX'  oi>C£  ifiavrov  ut'tik-pivw  .  .  .  6  £t  uvaxpivuiv  p.t  Kvpiiis 
ttrrir  .  .  .  &ari  p.i}  -rrpo  k'aipov  ri  KpiviTt,  ?o»c  uv  tX-?p  o  Kvpioc.  UQ 

k'Qt    (JHiiTtfftl    TO.    KpVTTTO.    TOU    ffKUTOVC,  the    WO1X.1    &VOKptVUV   is    tl'ailS- 

lated  throughout  "judge,"  while  in  a  previous  passage,  1  Cor. 
ii.,  14, 15,  it  is  rendered  indifferently  "to  discern"  and  "  to 
judge."  But  uvaKpivtii'  is  neither  "  to  judge,"  which  is  Kpli-eu; 
nor  "  to  discern,"  which  is  SiaKpivetv,  but  "  to  examine,  investi 
gate,  inquire  into,  question,"  as  it  is  rightly  translated  else 
where,  c.  g.,  1  Cor.  ix.,  3  ;  x.,  25,  27  ;  and  the  correct  under 
standing  of  the  passages  before  us  depends  on  our  retaining 
this  sense.  The  oravpto-tc,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  an  Athe 
nian  law  term  for  a  preliminary  investigation  (distinct  from 
the  actual  upline,  or  trial),  in  which  evidence  was  collected, 
and  the  prisoner  committed  for  trial  if  a  true  bill  was  found 
against  him.  It  corresponded,  in  short,  mutatis  mutandis,  to 
the  part  taken  in  English  law  proceedings  by  the  grand  jury. 
And  this  is  substantially  the  force  of  the  word  here.  The 
apostle  condemns  all  these  impatient  human  2^'(rJ^icia,  these 
unauthorized  uim-p/emc,  winch  anticipate  the  final  Kpltny,  re 
serving  his  case  for  the  givat  tribunal,  when  at  length  all 
the  evidence  will  be  forthcoming,  and  a  satisfactory  verdict 
can  be  given.  Meanwhile  this  process  of  gathering  cviilenee 
lia^  lu"_nin  ;  an  art'iKotmr  is  indeed  being  held,  not,  however, 
by  these  self-appointed  magi>trates.  but  by  One  who  alone 
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has  the  authority  to  institute  the  inquiry,  and  the  ability  to 
sift  the  facts:  b  ce  avaKpirwv  pi  Kuptoc  iffnr.  Of  this  half  tech 
nical  sense  of  the  word  the  New  Testament  itself  furnishes  a 
good  example.  The  examination  of  St.  Paul  before  Festus  is 
both  in  name  and  in  fact  an  ui-aKpimc.  The  Roman  procurator 
explains  to  Agrippa  how  he  had  directed  the  prisoner  to  be 
brought  into  court  (Kpoiiyayov  avroi'),  in  order  that,  having 
held  the  preliminary  inquiry  usual  in  such  cases  (rfaavtucpfatut 
yfj'o/it'j'jjc),  he  might  be  able  to  lay  the  case  before  the  emperor 
(Acts  xxv.,  26).  Thus  St.Paul's  meaning  here  suffers  very 
seriously  by  the  wrong  turn  given  to  avaKpiveivj  nor  is  this 
the  only  passage  where  the  sense  is  impaired  thereby.  In  1 
Cor.  xiv.,  24,  l\iyxi-ai  viru  -ui'To)v,avaKpiviTai  VTTO  Travrwv,  [cat 
oi/rw]  TO.  Kpvirra  r//e  Kapciag  av-ou  oni^iia  ytVtrat,  the  sense  re 
quired  is  clearly  "  silting,  probing,  revealing,"  and  the  render 
ing  of  our  translators,  "  he  is  judged  of  all,"  introduces  an 
idea  alien  to  the  passage.  Again,  only  five  verses  lower  down 
(xiv.,  29),  another  compound  of  Kpivtiv  occurs  and  is  similarly 
treated  :  -n-po^ii-ai  ce  cvo  ?/  rptle  \a\£iTii)yai>  cat  ol  ciXXoi  ZiaKptrtTw- 
o-ar,  "let  the  prophets  speak  two  or  three,  and  let  the  other 
judge"  where  it  would  be  difficult  to  attach  any  precise 
meaning  to  the  English  without  the  aid  of  the  Greek,  and 
where  certainly  ItaKptveruffav  ought  to  be  rendered  "  discern" 
rather  than  "judge." 

Another  passage  which  I  shall  take  to  illustrate  the  mode 
of  dealing  with  Kpivtiv  and  its  compounds  is  still  more  impor 
tant.  In  1  Cor.  xi.,  28-34,  a  passage  in  which  the  English 
rendering  is  chargeable  with  some  serious  practical  conse 
quences,  and  where  a  little  attention  to  the  original  will  cor 
rect  more  than  one  erroneous  inference,  the  rendering  of  xpi- 
vetv,  ZiaKpiveiv,  KOTaKpivfiv,  is  utterly  confused.  The  Greek  runs 
^OKi^m^ira)  ce  ai'dpwiroc  lavTvr  vai  ourwr  tK  rov  iiprov  iaOttrti)  xal  tV 
TOV  TTorrjpiov  TTiririi)'  o  yitp  ioOtttV  K'ttt  ~trii)>'  [ura£/wc]  Kpif.ni  iavru 
tffOiti  cat  7r/»'ft,  pij  c idKpirwv  TV  truff^a  \rov  \\.vpiov\  ...  ft  cc.  iav 
TOVQ  $ieKpifOfi(rt  oik:  av  ifptr6p.tBa,  tcpiropcvoi  ce  v-o  TOV  Ku- 
plov  TraiOtfo^tQa,  Ira  f.u}  cvv  TU 
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TTfiJ'y,  i>'  oVvw  tffdiiru.  Ira.  pi}  tic  Kplf.ia  ffvi'ipxyadf,  where  the 
words  in  brackets  should  be  omitted  from  the  text.  The  En 
glish  rendering  corresponding  to  this  is,  "  But  let  a  man  ex 
amine  himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of  that  bread  and  drink  of 
that  cup;  for  he  that  eatcth  and  drinketh  unworthily  eateth 
and  drinketh  damnation  to  himself,  not  discerning  the  Lord's 
body.  .  .  .  For  if  we  would  judyc  ourselves,  we  should  not  be 
judged.  But  when  we  are  judyed,  we  arc  chastened  of  the 
Lord,  that  we  should  not  be  condemned  with  the  world.  .  .  . 
If  any  man  hunger,  let  him  eat  at  home,  that  ye  come  not  to 
gether  unto  condemnation."  Here  the  faults  are  manifold. 
In  the  first  place,  npifia  is  rendered  by  two  separate  words, 
"damnation"  and  "condemnation;"  and,  though  we  can  not 
fairly  charge  our  translators  with  the  inferences  practically 
drawn  from  the  first  word,  yet  this  is  a  blemish  which  we 
would  gladly  remove.  But,  in.  fact,  both  words  are  equally 
wrong,  the  correct  rendering  "judgment"  having  in  either 
case  been  relegated  to  the  margin,  where  it  has  lain  neglect 
ed,  and  has  exercised  no  influence  at  all  on  the  popular  mind. 
And  this  circumstance  (for  it  is  only  a  sample  of  the  fate 
which  lias  befallen  numberless  valuable  marginal  readings 
elsewhere)  suggests  an  important  practical  consideration.  If 
the  marginal  renderings  are  intended  for  English-reading  peo 
ple  (and  for  scholars  they  are  superfluous),  they  will  only 
then  fulfill  their  purpose  when  the  margin  is  regarded  as  an 
integral  portion  of  our  English  Bibles,  and  when  it  is  ordered 
by  authority  that  these  alternative  readings  shall  always  be 
printed  with  the  text.  This,  then,  is  the  second  error  of  our 
translators  :  Kplvuv,  KaraKpivut',  are  confused,  when  the  force  of 
the  passage  depends  on  their  being  kept  separate  ;  for  these 
Kpipa-a  in  the  apostle's  language  are  temporary  judgments, 
difli'i-ing  so  entirely  from  KaruKptpa.  that  they  are  intended  to 
have  a  chastening  cfl'cct,  and  to  save  from  condemnation,  as 
he  himself  distinctly  states:  Kpu'opt  voi  ce.  VTTO  Ki/p/ou  Traitfi/o- 
ftfOn.  Ira  [it]  rrvy  TM  K(t(Tp.(j>  KctrttffpiOwucy.  Lastly,  the  version 
contains  a  third  error  in  the  confusion  of  Kpiruv  and  cuiKpivw, 
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for  whereas  ZiaKpivorrtc  ru  ffwfjia  is  correctly  translated  "dis 
cerning  the  body  of  the  Lord"  at  the  first  occurrence  ofciaKpi- 
vtiv,  yet  when  the  word  appears  again  it  is  rendered  "judge," 
to  the  confusion  of  the  sense:  tl  tavrovc  duKpivoftcV)  OVK  av  ttcpi- 
r(>ptda,"lf  we  would  judge  ourselves,  we  should  not  be  judged" 
where  it  ought  to  stand,  "  If  we  had  discerned  ourselves,  we 
should  not'  have  been  judged."  In  fact,  St.  Paul  speaks  of 
three  stages,  marked  respectively  by  ciak-pireu',  Kpirtiv,  and  m- 
raKpivtiv.  ^T£\\c  first  word  expresses  the  duty  of  persons  before 
and  in  communicating:  this  duty  is  twofold;  they  must  dis 
cern  themselves  and  discern  the  Lord's  body,  that  they  may 
understand,  and  not  violate  the  proper  relations  between  the 
one  and  the  other.  The  second  expresses  the  immediate  con 
sequences  which  ensue  from  the  neglect  of  this  duty  —  the 
judgments  which  are  corrective  and  remedial,  but  not  final. 
The  third  denotes  the  final  condemnation,  which  only  then 
overtakes  a  man  when  the  second  has  failed  to  reform  his  char 
acter.  But  this  sequence  is  wholly  obliterated  in  our  ver 
sion.  In  Rom.  xiv.,  22,  23,  again,  where  the  words  occur  to 
gether,  it  would  have  been  well  to  have  kept  the  distinction, 
though  here  the  confusion  is  not  so  fatal  to  the  meaning: 
"Happy  is  he  that  condemncth  not  himself  (o  /*»)  Kpivw  iav-ov) 
in  that  thing  which  he  alloweth  (kv  J  coupu^ft)  :  and  he  that 
doitbtelh  (o  ct  ItaKpu'opevoc)  is  damned  (/ca-a«Vptrat)  if  he  eat, 
because  he  eateth  not  of  faith."  St.  Paul  is  not  satisfied  in 
this  case  that  a  man  should  not  condemn  himself  ;  he  must 
not  c\enjuc7(/e  himself.  In  other  words,  the  case  must  be  so 
clear  that  he  has  no  need  to  balance  conflicting  arguments 
with  a  view  to  arriving  at  a  result.  Otherwise  he  should  ab 
stain  altogether,  for  his  eating  is  not  of  faith.  Here  our  trans 
lators  have  rendered  SiaKotvofievos  rightly,  but  a  misgiving  ap 
pears  to  have  occurred  to  them,  for  in  the  margin  they  add, 
"0r,  discerneth  and  putteth  a  difference  between  meats," 
which  would  be  the  active  v  cmitpltw.  Indeed,  an  evil  desti 
ny  would  seem  to  have  pursued  them  throughout  when  deal 
ing  with  compounds  of  Kpivtiv,  for  in  another  passage  (2  Cor.  i., 
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9)  they  render  uiroKpipa  "  sentence,"  though  the  correct  mean 
ing  "  answer"  is  given  in  the  margin. 

This  neglect  of  prepositions  in  compound  words  is  a  very 
frequent  fault  in  our  version.  In  the  parable  of  the  wheat 
and  the  tares,  indeed,  though  the  correct  reading  describes 
the  sowing  in  the  one  case  by  cnrfipcti',  and  in  the  other  by 
imffTTfipfiv  (Matt,  xiii.,  24,  25),  yet  no  blame  can  attach  to  our 
translators  for  not  observing  the  distinction,  as  they  had  in 
their  text  the  faulty  reading  tWetpe  for  iirianrfipey.  But  else 
where  this  excuse  can  not  be  pleaded  in  their  behalf.  Thus, 
in  the  parable  of  the  wedding-feast,  there  is  a  striking  varia 
tion  of  language  between  the  commission  of  the  master  and 
its  execution  by  the  servants,  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
effaced.  The  order  given  is  Troptveade  i-rrl  roc  $i£*6Zovc  -uv 
6c  w  v,  but  as  regards  its  fulfillment  we  read  simply  cgeXOorrcc 
e/c  roe  otfove  (Matt,  xxii.,  9,  10).  In  this  change  of  expression 
we  seem  to  see  a  reference  to  the  imperfect  work  of  the  hu 
man  agents  as  contrasted  with  the  urgent  and  uncompromis 
ing  terms  of  the  command,  which  bade  them  scour  the  public 
thoroughfares,  following  all  their  outlets  ;  and  certainly  it  is 
slovenly  work  to  translate  both  rue  cu&covc  r&v  il&v  and  roe 
ocouc  alone  by  the  same  rendering  "highways."  A  similar 
defect,  again,  is  the  obliteration  of  the  distinction  between 
ca.Tta.vvLv  and  tKcavavut1  in  2  Cor.  xii.,  15,  "I  will  very  gladly 
spend  (ca-ai'i'itrw)  and  be  spent  (£\-ca7rar/jO//To/uat)  for  you," 
where  "  wholly  spent"  would  give  the  force  of  the  compound. 
But  examples  of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied.  Would  it  not 
be  possible,  for  instance,  to  find  some  rendering  which,  with 
out  any  shock  to  good  taste,  would  yet  distinguish  between 
<j>t\e~tv  and  Kara<(>i\ilv  in  such  passages  as  Matt,  xxvi.,48,  49,  ov 
av  0i\>/ffw  oi»roc  f.a~iv  ....  KUI  Kar£<j)i\i)crfv  avrui',  and  Luke 
vii.,  !.">,  4G,  <f>l\rifjia  /uot  ovx  tcwvac,  avrt]  cc  .  .  .  ou  CttXnrEV  Kara- 
<j>i\ovaa  roiir  -ocac  pov,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  extravagance 
of  the  treachery  in  the  one  case  and  the  depth  of  the  devo 
tion  in  the  other,  implied  in  the  strong  compound  KarcupiXiiv  ? 

Hardly  less  considerable  is  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  sense 
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by  failing  to  observe  the  different  force  of  prepositions  when 
not  compounded.  Of  this  fault  one  instance  must  suffice.  In 
2  Cor.  iii.,  11,  tl  yap  TO  Ka.TO.pyovfi.fvo)'  $  to.  ooijT/e,  TroXAw  puXXov 
TO  ptvov  iv  £o£j?,  "For  if  that  which  is  done  away  teas  ylorious, 
much  more  that  which  rcmaineth  is  glorious"  the  distinction 
of  cut  culris  and  iv  eofy  is  obliterated,  though  the  change  is  sig 
nificant  in -the  original,  where  the  transitory  flush  and  the 
abiding  presence  are  distinguished  by  the  change  of  preposi 
tions,  and  thus  another  touch  is  added  to  the  picture  of  the 
contrast  between  the  two  dispensations. 

Again,  how  much  force  is  lost  by  neglecting  a  change  of 
gender  in  the  English  rendering  of  John  i.,  11,  "He  came  to 
his  own  (t«e  ret  tern),  and  his  oicn  (at  t£ioi)  received  him  not." 
Here  the  distinction  in  the  original  between  the  neuter  T'H  'icia 
and  the  masculine  ol  'ictoi  at  once  recalls  the  parable  in  Matt, 
xxi.,  33  seq.,  in  which  the  vineyard  corresponds  to  -a  'icm  and 
the  husbandmen  to  ol  'icioi ;  but  our  version  makes  no  distinc 
tion  between  the  place  and  the  persons — between  "his  own 
home"  and  "  his  own  people."  Doubtless  there  is  a  terseness 
and  a  strength  in  the  English  rendering  which  no  one  would 
willingly  sacrifice;  but  the  sense  ought  to  be  the  first  con 
sideration. 

Let  me  pass  to  an  illustration  of  another  kind,  where  con 
fusion  is  introduced  by  the  same  rendering  of  different  verbs : 
1  Cor.  xiv.,  36,"  What,  came  the  word  of  God  out  from  you? 
or  came  it  unto  you  only  ?"  Here  there  appears  to  the  En 
glish  reader  to  be  an  opposition  between  from  and  unto,  and 
the  two  interrogatives  seem  to  introduce  alternative  proposi 
tions.  The  original,  however,  is  */  a<p'  vp.wv  6  Xoyoe  TOV  Qtou 
i'iijXSci'  ?*/  t/e  fytae  yuorove  Kar/;»rjj(Tf>',  where  the  fault  of  the  En 
glish  Version  is  twofold ;  the  same  word  is  used  in  rendering 
t;i/X0£i'  and  KitTiivTTjirtr,  and  porovs  is  represented  by  the  ambig 
uous  "  only."  Thus  the  emphasis  is  removed  from  the  pro 
noun  you  in  both  clauses  to  the  prepositions,  and  the  two  hy 
potheses  are  made  to  appear  mutually  exclusive.  The  trans 
lation  of  Tyndale,  which  was  retained  even  in  the  Bishops' 
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Bible,  though  somewhat  harsh,  is  correct  and  forcible,"  Spronge 

the  wordc  of  God  from  you  ?  Ether  came  it  unto  you  only  ?"* 
Much  attention  has  been  directed  by  recent  writers  to  the 
synonyms  of  the  New  Testament.  They  have  pointed  out 
what  is  lost  to  the  English  reader  by  such  confusions  as  those 
of  av\i),fuld,  and  xblpni,Jlock,  in  John  x.,  1C,  where  in  our  ver 
sion  the  same  word  fold  stands  for  both,f  though  the  point 
of  our  Lord's  teaching  depends  mainly  on  the  distinction  be 
tween  the  many  folds  and  the  one  flock  ;  of  coDXot  and  Stocoyot, 
in  the  parable  of  the  wedding-feast  (Matt,  xxii.,  1  seq.),both 
rendered  by  servants,  though  they  have  different  functions  as 
signed  to  them,  and  though  they  represent  two  distinct  class 
es  of  beings — the  one  human,  the  other  angelic  ministers  ;J  of 
K<j<f>iroi  and  airvpicfc,  in  the  miracles  of  feeding  the  five  thou 
sand  and  the  four  thousand  respectively — both  translated  bas 
kets — though  the  words  arc  set  over  against  each  other  in  the 
evangelic  narratives  (Matt,  xvi.,  9, 10  ;  Mark  viii.,  19,  20), and 
seem  to  point  to  a  different  nationality  of  the  multitudes  in 
the  two  cases;  of  £wa  and  Qripia.  in  the  Apocalypse,  both  rep 
resented  by  beasts,  though  the  one  denotes  the  beings  who 

*  A  very  important  passage,  in  which  the  hand  of  the  reviser  is  needed, 
may  perhaps  be  noted  here.  The  correct  Greek  text  of  Matt.  v. ,  32  is  True 
o  diroXvuiv  Ti}v  •yvvaiica  avroi1,  irapiKTut;  \6yov  nopvtiaz,  ironi  avT>}v  /ioi- 
XivOiivat,  teat  of  iuv  aTro\i\vfMtti)v  yn/oyffy  /loi^crcri,  where  our  English 
Version  has  "Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife'  saving  for  the  cause  of  for 
nication  causeth  her  to  commit  adultery ;"  and  "whosoever  shall  marry  her 
that  is  divorced  commit tcth  adultery."  Here  the  English  Version  casts  equal 
blame  on  the  woman,  thus  doing  her  an  injustice,  for  obviously  she  is  not  in 
the  same  position  with  the  husband  as  regards  guilt ;  but  the  Greek  /io<\cvdi}- 
vai  (not  ftoi\ao9at'),  being  a  passive  verb,  implies  something  quite  different. 
In  this  instance,  however,  the  fault  does  not  lie  at  the  door  of  our  translators, 
who,  instead  of /joi\tt'0>/i'ai,  had  the  false  reading  poi\(iff6at;  but,  the  correct 
text  being  restored,  a  corresponding  change  in  the  English  rendering  is  nec- 
e-.-ary.  Compare  also  the  \arious  reading  in  Matt,  xix.,  0. 

t  Tyndale  and  Covenlale  pre.-er\e  the  distinction  ofjlock  and  fold.  In  the 
Great  Bible  it  disappear-. 

J  Here  again  the  older  ver.-ions  generally  preserve  the  dNtiiietion.  trans- 
latin-  i~«{-\t'i.  ,~iutcor<n.]<y  ••servant.-,"  "  ministers,''  re>peeti\e!y.  TheKheims 
Ver-i.in  ha-  "waiter.-"  for  in'iKoroi.  In  this  ease  the  Geneva  Hible  was  the 
fii>t  to  obliterate  the  di.-tinetioii.  whieh  was  juv.-erved  even  i;i  the  Bishops'. 
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worship  before  the  throne  of  heaven,  and  the  other  the  mon 
sters  whose  abode  is  the  abyss  beneath.  For  other  instances, 
and  generally  for  an  adequate  treatment  of  this  branch  of 
exegesis,  I  shall  be  content  to  refer  to  the  works  of  Archbish 
op  Trench  and  others;  but  the  following  examples,  out  of 
many  which  might  be  given,  will  serve  as  further  illustrations 
of  the  subject,  which  is  far  from  being  exhausted. 

In  John  xiii.,  23,  25,  iiv  Ce  uvaKfl/jifvoQ  tiQ  IK  TWV  padrjrwi'  av- 

TOV  iv  7W   KuXfTM  TOV  'if/ITOU     .     .     .    UVaTTiawV    IKt'lVOQ  OVTUQ  tTTt  TO   0rfj- 

0oc.  TOV  'I/jo-oD  Xt'yf'j "  Now  there  was  leaning  on  Jesus'  bosom 
one  of  his  disciples  .  .  .  He  then  lying  on  Jesus'  breast  saith," 
the  English  Version  makes  no  distinction  between  the  reclin 
ing  position  of  the  beloved  disciple  throughout  the  meal,  de 
scribed  by  at'aKet/jifi'oc,  and  the  sudden  change  of  posture  at 
this  moment,  introduced  by  am^co-wr.  This  distinction  is  fur 
ther  enforced  in  the  original  by  a  change  in  both  the  prepo 
sitions  and  the  nouns,  from  iv  to  im,  and  from  «5X.7rog  to  <n-j/0or. 
St.  John  was  reclining  on  the  bosom  of  his  Master,  and  he  sud 
denly  threw  back  his  head  upon  his  breast  to  ask  a  question. 
Again,  in  a  later  passage,  a  reference  occurs — not  to  the  re 
clining  position,  but  to  the  sudden  movement* — in  xxi.,  20, 
og  xal  aviwtatv  iv  rw  Stiirvy  iir\  TO  orjjjfloc  OVTOV  KCII  iiirf.r,  where 
likewise  it  is  misunderstood  by  our  translators, "  which  also 
leaned  on  his  breast  and  said."  This  is  among  the  most  strik 
ing  of  those  vivid  descriptive  traits  which  distinguish  the 
narrative  of  the  fourth  Gospel  generally,  and  which  are  espe- 

•  *  The  word  avcnr'nrTiiv  occurs  several  times  in  the  New  Testament,  and  al 
ways  signifies  a  change  of  position,  for  indeed  this  idea  is  inherent  in  the  word. 
It  is  used  of  a  rower  bending  back  for  a  fresh  stroke  (e. g.,  Polyb.,  i.,  -I,  -). 
of  a  horse  suddenly  checked  and  rearing  (Plat.,  Pk(rdr.,  2.">4  B,  E),  of  a  guest 
throwing  himself  back  on  the  couch  or  on  the  ground  preparatory  to  a  meal 
(Matt.  xv. ,  35  ;  John  xiii. ,  1 2,  etc. ). 

The  received  text  of  xiii.,  2.">  runs,  tirurtaujv  Si  tK*u>oc  tTri  TO  ffTiiQoc,K.-.\., 
but  the  correct  reading  is  as  given  above.  The  substitution  of  iiwriaior,  how 
ever,  docs  not  tell  in  favor  of  our  translators;  for  this  word  ought  t<>  hau- 
shown,  even  more  clcarlv  than  ara—  trn'-ir.  that  a  <-/t<mge  of  posture  was  intend 
ed.  The  oi'rwr, which  appears  in  the  correct  text,  and  gives  an  additional 
tuiidi  to  the  picture,  has  a  parallel  in  iv.,  G.  tKadi'^tro  orrwr  t'rri  Tyirtfty.  In 
xxi.,  20,  there  is  no  various  reading. 
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cially  remarkable  in  these  last  scenes  of  Jcsus's  life,  where  the 
beloved  disciple  was  himself  an  eye-witness  and  an  actor.  It 
is  therefore  to  be  regretted  that  these  fine  touches  of  the  pic 
ture  should  be  blurred  in  our  English  Bibles. 

Again,  in  1  Cor.  xiv.,  20,  pi)  irate  la  yivtaQt  TOIQ  <j>ptaii',  i\XXu 
rij  KOKlif  vi)Trta££Te,  much  force  is  lost  by  the  English  render 
ing,  "Be  not  children  in  understanding;  howbeit  in  malice 
be  ye  children."  In  the  original  St.Paul  is  not  satisfied  that 
his  converts  should  be  merely  children  in  vice ;  they  must  be 
something  less  than  this;  they  must  be  guileless  as  babes  ; 
and  we  can  not  afford  to  obliterate  the  distinction  between 
7rcuc/a  and  vjyTnot.  Again,  in  this  same  chapter  (vcr.  7),  o'/uo>e 
ra  a\l/v\a  <pwv>}v  CiCovra  .  .  .  iiiv  ciaaroXtiv  ro«<;  fyduyyoic;  pt}  cw  is 
translated  "Even  things  without  life  giving  sound  .  .  .  ex 
cept  they  give  a  distinction  in  the  sounds"  where  certainly 
different  words  should  have  been  found  for  0wj'//  and  <^0oyyoc; 
and  yet  our  translators  did  not  fail  through  poverty  of  ex 
pression,  for  three  verses  below  they  have  rendered  <f>ujyal 
voices,  and  atywvov  without  signification.  In  the  margin  they 
suggest  tunes  for  00«yyo«c,  and  this  would  be  preferable  to  re 
taining  the  same  word.  As  00<Jyyoe  is  used  especially  of  mu 
sical  sounds,  perhaps  notes  might  be  adopted.  This  is  just  a 
case  where  a  word  not  elsewhere  found  in  the  English  Bible 
might  be  safely  introduced,  because  there  is  no  incongruity 
which  jars  upon  the  ear.  Again,  in  the  following  chapter  (xv., 
40),  irtpa  niv  »/  TWV  iirovpai'iti>i'  Ct)£o,  tTtpa  CE  »/  rwv  tVtyaW.  aXXr? 
oo£a  j/X/ov  Kal  aXXij  co£a  fftX>)i'»jc  ^'a*  tiXX^  cvt,a  uirrtputr^  the  words 
aXXrj  and  tripa  are  translated  alike,"  The  glory  of  the  celestial 
is  one,  and  the  glory  of  the  terrestrial  is  anotltcr.  There  is  one 
glory  of  the  sun,  another  glory  of  the  moon,  and  another  glory 
of  the  stars."  Yet  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  St.  Paul 
purposely  uses  tTtpa.  when  he  is  speaking  of  things  belonging 
to  different  classes,  as  fanwp^rta  and  nr/ytiOfftnci  aXX//  when  he 
is  ;-]>i'aking  of  things  belonging  to  the  same  class,  as  the  sun, 
an<l  moon,  and  stars  ;  forthis  is  the  proper  distinction  between 
uXX»;  and  t-i'pa,  that,  whereas  the  former  denotes  simply  dis- 
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tinction  of  individuals,  the  latter  involves  the  secondary  idea 
of  difference  of  kind.  In  fact,  the  change  in  the  form  of  the 
sentence  by  which  co£a,  co£a.  from  being  marked  out  as  the 
subjects  by  the  definite  article  and  distinguished  by  ^iv  .  .  . 
£e  in  the  first  place,  become  simply  predicates,  and  are  con 
nected  by  A.-CU  .  .  .  (cat  in  the  second,  corresponds  to  the  change 
from  trtpa  to  a\\7)  in  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other.  These 
words  ciXXoc,  trepoQ,  occur  together  more  than  once,  and  in  all 
cases  something  is  lost  by  effacing  the  distinction.  In  Gal. 
i.,  6,  davpa^w  OTI  ovrai  ra^twc  peraTiOtadt  .  .  .  etc  'irtpov  ivayyi- 
Xto»',  o  OVK  'itTTiv  aXXo,  translated  "I  marvel  that  ye  are  so  soon 
removed  .  .  .  unto  another  Gospel  which  is  not  another"  the 
sense  would  be  brought  out  by  giving  each  word  its  proper 
force;  and  again,  in  2  Cor.  xi.,  4,  u\\ov  'Iqaovv  Krjpvfftrti  vv  OVK 
cKifpvZapcv  j)  Trvevfjia.  t  repot?  \apftavere  o  OVK  eXdi/3erc,  though  the 
loss  is  less  considerable,  the  distinction  might  with  advantage 
have  been  preserved.  In  these  instances,  however,  a  reviser 
might  be  deterred  by  the  extreme  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
the  two,  without  introducing  some  modernism.  In  the  pas 
sage  first  quoted  (1  Cor.  xv.,  40),  the  end  might  perhaps  be  at 
tained  by  simply  substituting  "  other"  for  "  another"  in  ren 
dering  iripa. 

Still  more  important  is  it  to  mark  the  distinction  between 
clvai  and  yii'fadai,  where  our  translators  have  not  observed  it. 
Thus  our  English  rendering  of  John  viii.,  58,  "Before  Abra 
ham  was,  I  «?»,"  loses  half  the  force  of  the  original,  irpiv 
'Afipahfj.  yei'tffdai,  eyw  e«V'»  "  Before  Abraham  was  born,  I  «;/i." 
The  becoming  only  can  be  rightly  predicated  of  the  patri 
arch  ;  the  being  is  reserved  for  the  Eternal  Son  alone.  Sim 
ilar  in  kind,  though  less  in  degree,  is  the  loss  in  the  rendering 
of  Luke  vi.,  36,  yivtaQt  oiKTlpnovtc  xadwQ  [rai]  o  Trar>}p  vf.iCji>  o7«:- 
rippwi'  i(TTi>>,  "Be  ye  merciful,  as  your  Father  also  is  merci 
ful."  Here  also  the  original  expresses  the  distinction  between 
the  imperfect  effort  and  the  eternal  attribute.* 

*  In  1  Tet.  i.,  Ifi,  our  translators,  when  they  gave  the  rendering  ''Be  ye 
holy,  for  I  am  holy,"  had  before  them  the  reading  ayioi  yivtaQf,  on  iyia 
(iytoc  tlfit,  but  the  correct  text  is  u'yioi  laiaQt,  on  lyu  «yioc  (omitting  etfii). 
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Illustrations  of  similar  defects  might  be  multiplied,  though 
in  many  cases  it  is  much  easier  to  point  out  the  fault  than  to 
suggest  the  remedy.  Thus  such  a  rendering  as  2  Cor.  vii., 
10, "For  godly  sorrow  worketh  repentance  (niravoiai)  to  sal 
vation  not  to  be  repented  of  (a^fra^tXr/roi'),"  belongs  to  this 
class.  Here  the  Geneva  Testament  has  "  causcth  amendment 
unto  salvation  not  to  be  repented  of,"  and  perhaps  it  were 
best,  in  this  instance,  to  sacrifice  the  usual  rendering  of  ^mi- 
voia  in  order  to  preserve  the  distinction  (unless,  indeed,  we 
are  prepared  to  introduce  the  word  "regret"  for  /zfrap'Xna), 
especially  as  utTaptXtvOat  in  the  context  is  consistently  trans 
lated  "  repent."  Again,  it  were  desirable  to  find  some  better 
rendering  ofirutra  COCTIC  uyadi)  KOI  irav  cwpripa  riXttov  in  JaillCS 
i.,  17,  than  "every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  ffift"  since  a 
contemporary  of  St.  James  especially  distinguishes  co<nc,  $6f*a. 
from  c)u}f>o>',  Swpta,  etc.,  saying  that  the  latter  are  much  stron 
ger,  and  involve  the  idea  of  magnitude  and  fullness,  which  is 
wanting  to  the  former  (Philo,  Leg.  All,,  iii.,  70,  p.  126,  'i^amv 
peytdovz  TfXfiaiv  uyaBuv  cjjXovfftv,  K.T.\.  ;  com  p.  de  CJierub.,  23, 
p.  154),  and  applying  to  them  the  very  same  epithet  "perfect" 
which  occurs  in  the  passage  before  us.  And  yet  the  distinc 
tion  would  be  dearly  purchased  at  the  cost  of  an  offensive 
Latinism.  But,  whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  in  finding 
different  renderings  here,  it  was  certainly  not  necessary  in 
the  sentence  immediately  preceding, "  When  lust  hath  con 
ceived,  it  bringcth  forth  sin  ;  and  sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bring- 
€th  forth  death,"  »/  iiridvpla  orvXXaftouffa  TtKTfi  upaprlai')  >/  tit  upap- 
ria  inroriXfffdt'iaa  airoKvet  fluraroi',  either  to  obliterate  a  real 
distinction  by  giving  the  same  rendering  of  rik-rti  and  inroKvft, 
or  to  create  an  artificial  distinction  by  adopting  different 
forms  of  sentences  for  //  tTridvpla  irvXXafjovffa  and  i/  u^up-la  <nro- 
TiXtaOilffa.  The  English  might  run,  "  Lust,  when  it  hath  con- 
ci'ivi-d,  bringeth  forth  sin,  and  sin,  when  it  is  perfected  (or 
"grown"),  gendereth  death."1  Again,  in  Rom.  xii.,2,"I>e  not 
conformed  to  this  world,  but  IK-  \ c  tranqfofmed  by  the  inn-w 
ing  of  your  mind,''  for  /u)  ava^^a-i^f.ffQt  TW  aiwrt  TOVTU  aXXa 
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fj.tTap.op(f>ov(rde  rjj  uvaKaii'wati  -ov  VOVQ  [i/yuwi'],  the  English  not 
only  suggests  an  identity  of  expression  which  has  no  place 
in  the  original,  but  obliterates  an  important  distinction  be 
tween  the  <r)(j/^a,  OYfcuhiofi)  and  the  ^o/>$»/,  or  form  —  between 
the  outward  and  transitory,  and  the  abiding  and  substantial. 
\Ve  might  translate  p)  <ri;<7x»/fmn£e<70f,  K-.r.X.,  "  Be  ye  not  fash 
ioned  after  this  world,  but  be  ye  transformed  in  the  renew 
ing,  etc.,"  thus  partially  retracing  our  steps,  and  following  on 
the  track  of  Tyndale's  and  other  earlier  versions,  which  have 
"Fashion  not  yourselves  like  unto  this  world,"  and  so  pre 
serve  the  distinction  of  a^ip.a  and  pop^i'i  (though  they  are  not 
very  happy  in  their  rendering  of  yu£ra/zop<£oD<70f  ,  "  Be  ye  .changed' 
in  your  shape)."  In  this  instance  our  translators  have  fol 
lowed  the  guidance  of  Wicliffc  and  the  Rheims  Version,  which 
have  conformed  and  reformed.  In  another  passage,  Phil.,  ii., 
6  scq.,  where  the  distinction  of  fto/j^/)  and  axilla  is  still  more 
important,  it  is  happily  preserved  in  our  Authorized  Version  : 
"Being  in  the  form  of  God,"  "took  upon  him  i\\e  form  of  a 
servant,"  "being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man." 

In  other  cases,  where  it  is  even  more  important  for  the 
sense  to  observe  the  distinction  of  synonyms,  we  seem  to 
have  no  choice  but  to  acquiesce  in  the  confusion.  At  an  ear 
lier  stage  of  the  language  it  might  have  been  possible  to  es 
tablish  different  renderings,  but  now  the  English  equivalents 
are  so  stereotyped  that  any  change  seems  impossible.  Thus 
the  rendering  of  ZiafioXog  and  caifjLoi'tov  by  the  same  word  "dev 
il"  is  a  grievous  loss  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
WiclifiVs  translation  of  catpunoi'  by  "fiend"  was  not  adopted 
by  Tyndale,  in  which  case  it  would  probably  have  become- 
the  current  rendering.  Now  the  sense  of  incongruity  would 
make  its  adoption  impossible.  Still  greater  misunderstand 
ing  arises  from  translating  7/a<fes  the  place  of  departed  spir 
its,  and  GeJicnna  the  place  of  fire  and  torment,  by  the  same 
word  "hell,"  and  thus  confusing  two  ideas  wholly  distinct. 
In  such  a  passage  as  Acts  ii.,  27,  31,  the  misconception  thus 
created  is  very  serious.  Is  it  possible  even  now  to  naturalize 
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the  word  IFades,  and  give  it  a  place  in  our  version,  or  must 
we  be  satisfied  with  pointing  out  in  the  margin  in  each  case 
whether  the  word  "  hell"  represents  Hades  or  Gehenna  f  An 
other,  though  a  less  important  instance,  is  the  word  "  tem 
ple,"  which  represents  botli  raor,  the  inner  shrine  or  sanctu 
ary,  and  «fpo»',  the  whole  of  the  sacred  precincts.  Thus,  in  the 
English  Version,  an  utter  confusion  of  localities  results  from 
a  combination  of  two  such  passages  as  Matt.  xxiii.,35,"\Yhom 
ye  slew  between  the  temple  (TOV  vavv)  and  the  altar,"  and 
Matt.  xxi.,12,"Them  that  sold  and  bought  in  the  temple"  (iv 
TM  <fpw).  In  the  first  case,  for  TOV  raou  St.  Luke  (xi.,51)  uses 
TOV  O'IKOV,  "  the  house,"  the  building  which  is,  as  it  were,  the 
abode  of  the  divine  presence ;  but  our  English  translators 
have  boldly  rendered  even  TOV  O'IKOV  by  "the  temple."  More 
hopeless  still  is  it  to  preserve  the  distinction  between  Qvaiaa- 
r»/ptoi',  the  Jewish,  and  fiwpuc.  the  heathen  altar,  the  latter  word 
occurring  only  once  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  xvii.,  23), 
and  the  poverty  of  our  language  obliging  us  there  to  trans 
late  it  by  the  same  word  as  Qvaiaariipiov. 

The  contrast  of  Jew  and  Gentile  involved  in  these  last 
words  recalls  another  pair  of  synonyms,  which  present  the 
same  relation  to  each  other,  and  in  which  the  distinction  is 
equally  impracticable  —  Xaoc,  used  especially  of  the  chosen 
people  and  in  contradistinction  to  the  Gentiles  (e.g.,  Acts  iv., 
25,  27  ;  x.,  2  ;  xxi.,  28 ;  Rom.  ix.,  25,  26 ;  1  Pet.  ii.,  10,  etc.), 
and  ei^oc,  denoting  the  people  of  a  heathen  city,  and  more 
particularly  when  gathered  together  in  the  popular  assembly 
(e.  g.,  at  Ca?sarea,  Acts  xii.,  22  ;*  at  Thessalonica,  Acts  xvii., 
5  ;  at  Ephesus,  Acts  xix.,  30,  33). 

*  A  heathen  multitude,  such  ns  would  naturally  be  found  in  a  city  which 
was  the  seat  of  the  Roman  government,  is  contemplated  here,  as  the  whole  in 
cident  shows.  Hence  Tyndale  and  the  later  versions  rightly  translate  9tov 
tjxavi)  Kai  oi'K  ai'Qpiairov  (ver.  22),"  The  voice  of  a  god  and  not  of  a  man," 
where  WicliH'e  has  "The  voice  of  (Jod  and  not  of  man."  When  the  Jews 
of  ( 'a  -area  arc  especially  intended,  o  \«<Jr  is  used  instead  of  6  Sij^tos:  Acts 
X..L-. 

I 
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§4. 

Another  class  of  errors,  far  more  numerous  and  much  more 
easily  corrected  than  the  last,  is  due  to  the  imperfect  knowl 
edge  of  Greek  grammar  in  the  age  in  which  our  translators 
lived.  And  here  it  is  instructive  to  observe  how  their  accu 
racy  fails  for  the  most  part  just  at  the  point  where  the  Latin 
language  ceases  to  run  parallel  with  the  Greek,  ^n  two  re 
markable  instances,  at  all  events,  this  is  the  case.  The  Latin 
language  has  only  one  past  tense  where  the  Greek  has  two ; 
a  Roman  was  forced  to  translate  fXaXrjaa  and  \f\u\ijKa  by  the 
same  expression  "  locutus  sum."  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
our  English  translators  make  no  difference  between  the  aorist 
and  the  perfect,  apparently  giving  the  most  obvious  render 
ing  on  each  occasion,  and  not  being  guided  by  any  grammat 
ical  principle  in  the  treatment  of  these  tenses.  Again,  the 
Latin  language  has  no  definite  article,  and  correspondingly, 'in 
our  English  Version,  its  presence  or  absence  is  almost  wholly 
disregarded.  Indeed,  it  would  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that,  if  the  translators  had  been  left  to  supply  or  omit  the 
definite  article  in  every  case  according  to  the  probabilities 
of  the  sense  or  the  requirements  of  the  English,  without  any 
aid  from  the  Greek,  the  result  would  have  been  about  as  ac 
curate  as  it  is  at  present. 

I  am  not  bringing  any  charge  against  the  ability  of  our 
translators.  To  demand  from  them  a  knowledge  ot'  Greek 
Grammar  which  their  age  did  not  possess  would  be  to  de 
mand  an  impossibility.  Accustomed  to  write  and  to  speak 
in  Latin,  they  unconsciously  limited  the  range  and  capacity 
of  the  Greek  by  the  measure  of  the  classical  language  with 
which  they  were  most  familiarly  acquainted.  But  our  own 
more  accurate  knowledge  may  well  be  brought  to  bear  to 
correct  these  deficiencies.  Tyndale  had  said  truly  that  "  the 
(Jrei-1:  tongue  agrecth  more  with  the  English  than  tin-  Lat 
in  ;"  and  it  should  be  our  endeavor  to  avail  ourselves  of  this 
agreement,  and  so  to  reproduce  the  meaning  of  the  original 
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with  greater  exactness.  I  hope  to  show,  before  I  have  done, 
that  it  is  no  mere  pedantic  affectation  which  would  prompt 
us  to  correct  these  faults,  but  that  important  interests,  some 
times  doctrinal,  sometimes  historical,  are  involved  in  their  ad 
justment. 

1.  Under  the  head  of  faulty  grammar,  the  tenses  deserve  to 
be  considered  first.  And  here  I  will  begin  with  the  defect 
on  which  I  have  already  touched  —  the  confusion  of  the  aorist 
and  \\\Q  jjerfect.  It  is  not  meant  to  assert  that  the  aorist  can 
always  be  rendered  by  an  aorist  and  the  perfect  by  a  perfect 
in  English.*  No  two  languages  coincide  exactly  in  usage, 
and  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  difference.  But  still  I 
think  it  will  be  seen  that  our  version  may  be  greatly  im 
proved  in  this  respect  without  violence  to  the  English  idiom. 

Thus,  in  John  i.,  3,  xwP'C  (tvrov  iyivero  ovci  tv  o  yiyovtv,  or 
in  2  Cor.  xii.,  17,  18,  pi]  TWO.  uv  An-caraXra  Trpoc  fymc,  a  alrov 
iirXfoi'iKT^tra  vpac;  TraptxaXetm  TITOV  ml  (rvvcurtffTetXa.  rvv  uei\- 
0d»',  or  in  Col.  i.,  16,17,  iv  airy  tKTtadr)  TO.  TTUVTO.  .  .  .  .  ra  irav- 
ra  (.1  a'vrov  KOI  tig  avTov  t'crtdrot,  is  there  any  reason  why  the 
tenses  should  not  have  been  preserved,  so  that  the  distinction 
between  the  historical  fact  and  the  permanent  result  would 
have  appeared  in  all  three  cases  ?  Yet  our  translators  have 
rendered  iyivt-o,  yiyovtv  equally  by  "  were  made"  in  the  first 
passage,  aWoTaXva,  cnrtffTdXa  by  "  I  sent"  in  the  second,  and 
i\T«'<T0!j,  iKTiarai  by  "were  created"  in  the  third.  Again,  in 
1  John  iv.,  9,10,14,  ajreVraXvei',  uiri<rru\tv,  uTri(rra\Kcv,  are  all 
rendered  in  an  aoristic  sense  "  he  sent,"  though  the  appropri 
ateness  of  either  tense  in  its  own  context  is  sufficiently  notice 
able.  On  the  other  hand,  in  an  exactly  parallel  case,  1  Cor. 
IX.,  22,  iytvopiv  ro?c  aaQirtaiv  airdtvtis  tva  TOVQ  a<rdft'tle  *r£po/<rw' 
roTf  TTuniv  yiyora.  7r«irr«,  where  in  like  manner  the  aorist  gives 
an  isolated  past  incident,  and  the  perfect  sums  up  the  total 
promt  result,  tin1  distinction  of  tenses  is  happily  preserved. 


*  A  rtmiiiurisuii  of  Kn^lish  with  the  langunges  of  Continental  Europe  will 

illustrate  the  diflcremr  Mi'idiom  in  thi<  iv-]n-t. 
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"To  the  weak  became  I  weak, that  I  might  gain  the  weak:  I 
am  made  all  things  to  all  men :"  though  "  I  am  become"  would 
have  been  preferable,  as  preserving  the  same  verb  in  both 
cases.  But  I  fear  that  this  correct  rendering  must  be  ascribed 
to  accident ;  for  the  haphazard  way  in  which  these  tenses  are 
treated  will  appear  as  well  from  the  instances  already  quoted 
as  from  such  a  passage  as  2  Cor.  vii.,  13, 14 :  "Therefore  we 
were  comforted  (7rapa«k-X>'//z£6a)  in  your  comfort,  yea,  and  ex 
ceedingly  the  more  joyed  we  (i^upr)ptv)  for  the  joy  of  Titus, 
because  his  spirit  was  refreshed  (drairciravrai)  by  you  all.  For 
if  I  have  boasted  (v£Kavx»?/«a)  any  thing  to  him  of  you,  I  am 
not  ashamed  (KaTya-xyvQrir},  but  as  we  speak  (i\a\ti<rapei^  all 
things  to  you  in  truth,  even  so  our  boasting  which  I  made 
before  Titus  ([//]  tVi  T»You)  is  found  (iyivifiri)  a  truth." 

Such  passages  as  these  bring  out  this  weakness  of  our  trans 
lation  the  more  strikingly  because  the  tenses  appear  in  juxta 
position.  But  it  is  elsewhere  that  the  most  serious  injury  is 
inflicted  on  the  sense.  I  will  give  examples  of  the  aorist  first, 
and  I  hope  to  make  it  clear  that  more  than  the  interests  of 
exact  scholarship  are  concerned  in  the  accurate  rendering. 

If  I  read  St.Paul  aright,  the  correct  understanding  of  whole 
paragraphs  depends  on  the  retention  of  the  aoristic  sense,  and 
the  substitution  of  a  perfect  confuses  his  meaning,  obliterating 
the  main  idea,  and  introducing  other  conceptions  which  are 
alien  to  the  passages.  As  illustrations  of  this,  take  two  pas 
sages,  Rom.  vi.,  1  seq. ;  Col.  ii.,  11  seq.  In  the  first  passage, 
(ver.  2),  tficurrlcrOrifJifv  (ver.  3),  trvvfra^^fv  (ver.  4), 
(ver.  6),  (nriQavo^tv  (ver.  8),  vTrT)Kov<rar£  (ver.  17), 
rjj  liKawavvri  (ver.  18),  iXfvdfpwdevrfs  OTTO  rfjc  apapriar. 
Q  TV  Ofw  (ver.  22),  tdnrarwdrj-E  (vii.,  4),  Karripyt'iBij^itt', 
aTroOcu'ojTte  (ver.  6).  In  the  second  passage,  7rfpiEr^>idr)re  (ii., 
11),  avvTutyirrtc,  avi'rjytpdrjTe  (ver.  12),  a-vr{£u)Oirotr)fTfy  (ver.  13), 
icEiy/jturicrev  (ver.  15),  airtQaviTf  (ver.  20),  ffvi'Tiytpdrire  (iii-,1),  OTre- 
Oiu't-e  (ver.  3).  Now  the  consistency  with  which  St.Paul  uses 
the  aorist  in  these  two  doctrinal  passages  which  treat  of  the 
same  subject  (scarcely  ever  interposing  a  perfect,  and  then 
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only  for  exceptional  reasons  which  are  easily  intelligible)  is 
very  remarkable:  "Ye  died,  yc  were  buried,  ye  were  raised, 
ye  were  made  alive ;"  and  the  argument  might  be  very  much 
strengthened  by  reference  to  other  passages  where  the  apos 
tle  prefers  the  aorist  in  treating  of  the  same  topics.*  In  short, 
St. Paul  regards  this  change — from  sin  to  righteousness,  from 
bondage  to  freedom,  from  death  to  life — as  summed  up  in  one 
definite  act  of  the  past;  potentially  to  all  men  in  our  Lord's 
Passion  and  Resurrection,  actually  to  each  individual  man 
when  he  accepts  Christ,  is  baptized  into  Christ.  Then  he  is 
made  righteous  by  being  incorporated  into  Christ's  righteous 
ness,  lie  dies  once  for  all  to  sin,  he  lives  henceforth  forever  to 
God.  This  is  the  ideal.  Practically  we  know  that  the  death 
to  sin  and  the  life  to  righteousness  are  inchoate,  imperfect, 
gradual,  meagerly  realized  even  by  the  most  saintly  of  men 
in  this  life ;  but  St.Paul  sets  the  matter  in  this  ideal  light  to 
force  upon  the  consciences  of  his  hearers  the  fact  that  an  en 
tire  change  came  over  them  when  they  became  Christians, 
that  the  knowledge  and  the  grace  then  vouchsafed  to  them 
did  not  leave  them  where  they  were,  that  they  are  not,  and 
can  not  be  their'former  selves,  and  that  it  is  a  contradiction 
of  their  very  being  to  sin  any  more.  It  is  the  definiteness, 
the  absoluteness  of  this  change,  considered  as  a  historical  cri 
sis,  which  forms  the  central  idea  of  St.  Paul's  teaching,  and 
which  the  aorist  marks.  We  can  not,  therefore,  afford  to  ob 
scure  this  idea  by  disregarding  the  distinctions  of  grammar. 
Yet  in  our  English  Version  it  is  a  mere  chance  whether  in 
such  cases  the  aorist  is  translated  as  an  aorist. 

The  misconception  which  arises  from  this  neglect  of  the 
aorist  has  vitally  affected  the  interpretation  of  one  passage. 
In  2  Cor.  v.,  14, "If  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead"  ([««] 

t<C  VTTlf)  7TUJTUH'  UTTt'dai'CI'j  upct  Ot  TTUJTfC  (ITTt'OcU'Or),  OUT  VCl'sioil  Sllb- 

*  For  instance,  Gnl.  ii.,  16, 17, 18, 19,  21  ;  iii.,  3,  27  ;  v.  13,  24  (o«  roi"  \pnr- 
TOV  Ttjv  oapica  ioTCivpuaai')  ;  Kjilics.  i.  ,1  1 ,  13  ;  ii.,  5,  6  (ffvviZ,(aoiro'n]atv,  ffvvf]- 
yupiv,  ovvtKaQiatv},  13,  14  ;   iv..  1 ,  4,  7,  30  (iff<t>payiaQt]Tt)  ;  Col.  i.,  13  (!ppi>- 
<raro,  ntTt(rri]an');   iii..  1."  ;    '_'  Tim.  i..  7.  !»;   Tit.  iii.,  .">  (* awot v) :  he- 
Pet.  i.,3,  IS;   ii.,  21  ;   iii.,!>. 
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stitutcs  the  state  of  death  for  the  fact  of  dying,  and  thus  in- 
f  terprets  the  death  to  be  a  death  through  sin  instead  of  a  death 
to  sin.  The  reference  in  the  context  to  the  old  things  pass 
ing  away,  and  the  language  of  St.  Paul  else  where,  &  jr.,  Rom. 
vi.,  2,  8  ;  viii.,  G  ;  Col.  ii.,  20 ;  iii.,  3,  already  quoted,  seem  to 
show  that  the  true  sense  is  what  would  naturally  be  suggest 
ed  by  the  .correct  rendering  of  the  aorist ;  that  all  men  have 
participated  potentially  in  Christ's  death,  have  died  with  him 
to  their  former  selves  and  to  sin,  and  are  therefore  bound  to 
lead  a  new  life.* 

Not  very  unlike  the  passages  which  I  have  been  consider 
ing  is  Acts  xix.,  2,  et  TTV^V^O.  ayiov  tXaptrt  Triv-Evaav-it:,  which 
our  translators  give  "Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost  since 
ye  believed  ?"  It  should  run, "  Did  ye  receive  the  Holy  Ghost 
when  ye  believed  ?"  for  the  aorist  of  iriirnvtiv  is  used  very  com 
monly,  not  of  the  continuous  state  of  belief,but  of  the  definite 
act  of  accepting  the  faith;  e.g.,  Acts  xi.,17;  Rom.  xiii.,11 ; 
1  Cor.  iii.,  5;  xv.,2;  Gal.  ii.,  7,  etc. 

The  instances  which  have  been  given  hitherto  more  or  less 
directly  affect  doctrine.  In  the  two  next  examples,  which  oc 
cur  in  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  a  historical  con 
nection  is  severed  by  the  mistranslation  of  the  aorist.  In 
Matt,  ii.,15,  l£  Alyvir-ov  IKO. Xfva  rov  vl6v  /uou  is  rendered  "Out 
of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  son;"  but,  turning  to  the  original 
passage  in  Hosca  (xi.,  1),  we  find  that  the  proper  aoristic  sense 
must  be  restored :  "  When  Israel  was  a  child,  then  I  loved 
him,  and  catted  my  son  out  of  Egypt."  Again,  in  2  Cor.  iv., 
13,  tV/oTEuo-a  lib  cXaXijffci  is  given  "I  believed,  and  therefore 
have  I  spoken"  a  rendering  unsuited  to  its  position  in  the 
LXX.  of  Psa.  cxvi.,  10  (cxv.,  1)  whence  it  is  quoted. 

*  The  only  passages  which  would  seem  to  favor  the  other  interpretation  are 
1  Cor.  xv.,  22,  iv  rip  'Adafi  TTUVTIQ  JanOtfijOXOvnv,  and  Rom.  v.,  15,  «i  yup  T<(J 
TOV  ivbg  irapairTb>n<iTi  o\  TroXAoi  airi&avov.  Yet,  even  if  this  interpretation 
were  adopted,  the  aoristic  sense  of  airiQavov  ought  to  be  preserved,  ber;m-r 
the  potential  death  of  nil  men  in  Adam  corresponds  to  the  potential  life  of  all 
men  in  Christ,  and  is  regarded  as  having  been  efieeted  once  for  all  in  Adam's 
transgression,  as  in  Kom.  v.,  15. 
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Such  examples  as  these,  however,  are  very  far  from,  exhaust 
ing  the  subject.  In  one  passage  the  aorist  KriiaaaQai  is  treat 
ed  as  if  Ktk-rfiffdat,  and  rendered  "  possess"  instead  of"  acquire," 
in  defiance  of  a  distinction  which  it  does  not  require  the  eru 
dition  of  Lord  Macaulay's  school-boy  to  appreciate:  Luke 
XXl".,  19,  iv  rjji  i;7royuo»';/  vfiuiy  Kriiaaatii  [1.  KTiiotaQi\  rac  \^VX^  fy*wr, 
"  In  your  patience  possess  ye  your  souls."  Errors,  however, 
occur  also  in  this  same  word  in  1  Thess.  iv.,  4,  where  the  pres 
ent  is  similarly  treated,  cicivat  tKaarov  vjiuv  TO  IUVTOU  CTKIVOC  KTU(T- 
6ai  iv  iymtr^w  Km  ~jfz//, "  that  every  one  of  you  should  know 
how  to  possess  his  vessel  in  sanctification  and  honor;"  and 
again,  in  Luke  xviii.,  12,  where  uaa.  KTw/mt  is  translated  "  all 
that  I  possess  ;"  and  thus  it  seems  probable  that  the  mistake 
first  arose  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of  KravQui 
rather  than  from  a  direct  confusion  of  tenses.  Yet  even  so 
this  very  misapprehension  must  have  been  owing  to  the  ina 
bility  to  see  how  the  sense  "  possess"  is  derived  from  the  prop 
er  force  of  the  perfect.* 

The  treatment  of  the  perfect  is  almost  equally  faulty  with 
the  treatment  of  the  aorist.  Thus,  in  1  Cor.  xv.,  4  seq.,  St. 
Paul  lays  the  stress  of  his  argument  on  the  fact  that  Christ 
is  risen.  This  perfect  iyi'iyiprai  is  repeated  six  times  within  a 
few  verses  (ver.  4, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 20),  while  the  aorist  fiytpBti 
is  not  once  used.  The  point  is  not  that  Christ  once  rose  from 
the  grave,  but  that,  having  risen,  he  lives  forever,  as  a  first-fruit 
or  earnest  of  the  resurrection.  Indeed,  the  contrast  between 
the  tenses  on  tra^j;  KO.I  on  iyi'iyeprai  (ver.  4)  throws  out  this 
idea  in  still  stronger  relief.  In  the  13th  and  following  verses 
this  conception  becomes  so  patent  on  the  face  of  St.  Paul's 
language  that  our  translators  could  not  fail  to  see  it,  and  ac- 

*  In  Matt,  x.,  9,  fi>}  KTr]m}a9i  \pvour,  the  older  versions  generally  render 
•rrijrn/fffk  by  "possess,"  for  which  the  A.  V.  substitutes  "provide,"  with  the 
marginal  alternative  "get;"  and  in  Ads  i.,  18,  iKrfjaaro  \ufiiov,  the  oldest 

\er.-inn-  have  "  hath  po>.-e>»ed."  for  \\hich  the  A.V.  (after  the  Bishops'  and 
Geneva  Bibles)  substitutes  "  purchased."  The-e  facts  seem  to  show  that  the 
proper  distinction  between  KraaQai  and  KiKTiiaQai  (which  latter  docs  not  occur 
in  the  Ne\\  Testament)  was  beginning  to  dawn  upon  Biblical  scholars. 
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cordingly  from  this  point  onward  the  perfect  is  correctly 
translated ;  but  the  fact  that  in  the  two  earliest  instances 
where  it  occurs  (ver.  4, 12),  iyi'iytprat  is  treated  as  an  aorist, 
"he  rose,"  shows  that  they  did  not  regard  the  rules  of  gram 
mar,  but  were  guided  only  by  the  apparent  demands  of  the 
sense.  Another  example,  closely  allied  to  the  last,  occurs  in 
Heb.  vii.,  14, 22.  The  context  lays  stress  on  the  unchangeable 
priesthood:  "Thou  art  a  priest  forever,"  "He  continueth  ever" 
(ver.  21,24).  Hence,  in  ver.  14,  the  writer  says,  TrpocijXov  on 
e's 'louCa  a  vare'raX^e  v  o  Kvpioz  >/yuw»/,  and  in  ver.  22,  caret  rotrov-o 
cat  Kptt-Toi'os  ctadi'iKriG  yiyovtv  'iyyvoQ  'Irjirovc.  But  these  refer 
ences  to  present  existence  are  obliterated  in  the  A.  V.,  wjiich 
substitutes  aorists  in  both  cases, "  Our  Lord  sprang  out  of 
Juda,"  "  icas  Jesus  made  a  surety." 

These  instances  have  a  more  or  less  direct  doctrinal  bear 
ing.  The  examples  which  shall  be  given  next  are  important 
in  a  historical  aspect.  In  the  passage  (2  Cor.  xii.,  2  seq.)  in 
which  St.Paul  describes  the  visions  vouchsafed  to  one  "caught 
up  to  the  third  heaven,"  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  he  re 
fers  to  himself.  This  appears  not  only  from  the  connection 
of  the  context,  but  also  (in  the  original)  from  the  mode  of  ex 
pression,  olca  uj'0pai7ror,  01  Co.  rov  TOIOVTOV  urBpuirov.  I  have  al' 
ready  pointed  out  (p.  50)  the  capricious  variations  in  the  ren 
derings  of  olca,  oloe*',  in  the  context  of  this  passage.  But  in 
these  two  clauses  our  translators  are  not  only  capricious,  but 
absolutely  wrong,  for  they  give  to  olca  an  aoristic  sense  which 
it  can  not  possibly  have,  "I  knew  a  man,"  "I  knew  such  a 
man,"  thus  disconnecting  the  actual  speaker  from  the  object 
of  the  vision,  and  suggesting  to  the  English  reader  the  i-lra 
that  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  some  past  acquaintance. 

Again,  St.  Matthew,  in  three  several  passages  (i.,  22  ;  xxi., 
4;  xxvi.,56),  introduces  a  reference  to  prophecies  in  the  OKI 
Testament  which  have  had  their  fulfillment  in  incidents  of 
the  Gospel  history  by  the  words  TOVTO  ce  [oXov]  yiyovtv  u-a 
7rX77pw0jy  (or  "iva  TrXqpwOwfru'),  c.r.X.  In  all  three  passages,  it  will 
be  observed,  the  evangelist  has  the  perfect  yiyovtv,  "is  come 
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to  pass ;"  and  in  all  three  our  English  Version  gives  it  as  an 
aorist,  "  icas  done."  Now  it  can  not  be  urged  (as  it  might 
with  some  plausibility  in  the  case  of  the  Apocalypse)  that  St. 
Matthew  is  careless  about  the  use  of  the  aorist  and  the  per 
fect,  or  that  he  lias  any  special  fondness  for  ylyoviv.  On  the 
contrary,  though  the  aorist  (tytVero,  ytvioQai,  etc.)  frequently 
occurs  in  this  Gospel,  there  are  not  many  examples  of  the 
perfect  yiyortv\  and  in  almost  every  instance  our  version  is 
faulty.  In  xix.,  8,  air  apx'/c  °'v  yiyoviv  oi!rwr,  the  aoristic  ren 
dering,  "  From  the  beginning  it  icas  not  so,"  entirely  misleads 
the  English  reader  as  to  the  sense;  in  xxiv.,  21, om  ob  yiyoviv 
inr'  apx>/c?  "Such  as  hath  not  been  from  the  beginning,"  would 
(I  suppose)  be  universally  accepted  as  an  improvement  on 
the  present  translation,  "Such  as  icas  not  from  the  begin 
ning;"  and  lastly,  in  xxv.,  6,  Kpavyi)  yi yovir,  the  startling  ef 
fect  of  the  sudden  surprise  is  expressed  by  the  change  of 
tense  from  the  aorist, " a  cry  is  raised"  and  ought  not  to  be 
neglected.  When,  therefore,  this  evangelist  in  three  distinct 
places  introduces  the  fulfillment  of  a  prophecy  by  yiyovt v,  the 
fact  can  not  be  without  meaning.  In  two  of  these  passages 
editors  sometimes  attach  the  TOVTO  ce  o\ot>  ytyovtv  to  the  words 
of  the  previous  speaker  —  of  the  angel  in  i.,  22,  and  of  our 
Lord  in  xxvi.,  56 — in  order  to  explain  the  perfect.  But  this 
connection  is  very  awkward  even  in  these  two  cases,  and 
wholly  out  of  the  question  in  the  remaining  instance  (xxi., 
4).  Is  not  the  true  solution  this:  that  these  tenses  preserve 
the  freshness  of  the  earliest  catechetical  narrative  of  the  Gos 
pel  history,  when  the  narrator  was  not  so  far  removed  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  unnatural  for  him  to  say  "This  is  come 
to  pass  ?"  I  find  this  hypothesis  confirmed  when  I  turn  to 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  He,  too,  adopts  a  nearly  identical 
form  of  words  on  one  occasion  to  introduce  a  prophecy,  but 
with  a  significant  change  of  tense:  xix.,  36,  lyiviTo  yap  ravra 
<Ya  ?'/  yf>a<j>i}  TT\rjpw6tj.  To  one  writing  at  the  close  of  the  cen 
tury,  the  events  of  the  Lord's  life  would  appear  as  a  historic 
]>ast ;  and  so  the  yiyow  of  the  earlier  evangelist  is  exchanged 
lor  the  tytriTo  of  the  later. 
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An  able  American  writer  on  the  English  language,  criticis 
ing  a  previous  effort  at  revision,  remarks  somewhat  satiric 
ally  that,  judging  from  this  revised  version,  the  tenses  "are 
coming  to  have  in  England  a  force  which  they  have  not  now 
iu  America."*  Now  I  have  already  conceded  that  allowance 
must  be  made  from  time  to  time  for  difference  of  idiom  in 
rendering  abrists  and  perfects,  and  I  do  not  know  to  what 
passages  in  the  revision  issued  by  the  Five  Clergymen  this 
criticism  is  intended  to  apply.  But  it  is  important  that  our 
new  revisers  should  not  defer  hastily  to  such  authority,  and 
close  too  eagerly  with  a  license  which  may  be  abused.  The 
fact  is,  that  our  judgment  in  this  matter  is  apt  to  be  misled 
by  two  disturbing  influences  :  we  must  be  on  our  guard  alike 
against  the  idola  fori  and  against  the  idola  specus. 

First  jibe  language  of  the  Authorized  Version  is  so  wrought 
into  the  fabric  of  our  minds  by  long  habit,  that  the  corre 
sponding  conception  is  firmly  lodged  there  also.  Thus  it  hap 
pens  that  when  a  change  of  words  is  offered  to  us,  we  uncon 
sciously  apply  the  new  words  to  the  old  conception,  and  are 
dissatisfied  with  them  because  they  seem  incongruous;  and 
perhaps  we  conclude  that  English  idiom  is  violated  because 
they  do  not  mean  what  we  expect  them  to  mean,  not  being 
prepared  to  make  the  necessary  effort  required  to  master  the 
new  conception  involved  in  them.  Idola  fori  omnium  mo- 
lestissima  sunt  quce  exfoedcre  verborum  et  nominum  se  insin- 
uarunt  in  intellectum. 

But,  secondly,  the  idols  of  our  cave  are  scarcely  less  mis 
leading  than  the  idols  of  the  market-place.  Living  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  can  not,  without  an  ef 
fort,  transfer  ourselves  to  the  modes  of  thought  and  of  lan 
guage  which  were  common  in  the  first.  The  mistranslation 
from  which  this  diression  started  affords  a  ood  instance  of 


*  Marsh's  Lectures  on  the  Eixjllsh  IMTUJUIK/I  ,  X<>.  xxviii.,  p.  033, 
of  the  translation  of  St.  John  by  the  Five  Clergymen.  The  pas>a^i-  is  quoted 
l.y  I',]..  Kllicott  (Revision  of  the  />///>•//  New  T>  */<n»ml.  ]>.  I'O),  who  seems 
half  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  justice  of  the  cTiiiri.-ni. 
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this  source  of  misapprehension.  AVe  should  not  ourselves  say 
"This  /*  come  to  pass"  in  referring  to  facts  which  happened 
more  than  eighteen  centuries  ago,  and  therefore  we  oblige 
the  eye-witnesses  to  hold  our  own  language,  and  say  "This 
came  to  pass." 

From  the  perfect  tense  I  pass  on  to  the  present.  And  here 
I  find  a  still  better  illustration  of  the  errors  into  which  we 
are  led  by  following  the  idola  specus.  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  sacred  writer,  when  speaking  of  the  Temple  serv 
ices  and  the  Mosaic  ritual,  habitually  uses  the  present  tense : 
e.g.,  ix.,  6,  7,  9,  tiaiaaiv  01  JeptTg,  Trpofftytpet  inrtp  iavTou,  cuipa  re 
vcti  Bvfflat  Trpoiriptpo VTCLI  '•,  X.,  1,  Ovtrluic  uc  irpofffytpovati'.  Now 
I  do  not  say  that  this  is  absolutely  conclusive  as  showing 
that  the  epistle  was  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusa 
lem,  but  it  is  certainly  a  valuable  indication  of  an  early  date, 
and  should  not  have  been  obliterated.  Yet  our  translators 
in  such  cases  almost  invariably  substitute  a  past  tense,  as  in 
the  passages  just  quoted,  "the  priests  iccnt  in,"  "he  offered 
for  himself,"  "  were  offered  both  gifts  and  sacrifices,"  "  sacri 
fices  which  they  offered?  And  similarly,  in  ix.,  18,  they  ren 
der  iyKtKaivHTrai  "  icas  dedicated,"  and  in  ix.,  9,  rov  Kaipov  TOV 
£»'£OTi7/«Jra,  "  the  time  then  present."  Only  in  very  rare  in 
stances  do  they  allow  the  present  to  stand,  and  for  the  most 
part  in  such  cases  alone  where  it  has  no  direct  historical  bear 
ing.  The  Temple  worship  was  a  thing  of  the  remote  past  to 
themselves  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  they  forced  the 
writer  of  the  epistle  to  speak  their  own  language. 

Another  and  a  more  important  example  of  the  present 
tense  is  the  rendering  of  ot  a^vpirot.  In  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament  salvation  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  a  thing  of 
the  present,  and  a  tiling  of  the  future.  St.  Paul  says  some 
times  "Ye  (or  we)  were  saved"  (Rom.  viii.,24),  or  "  Ye  have 
been  saved"  (Ephes.  ii.,  5, 8) ;  sometimes  "  Ye  are  being  saved" 
(1  Cor.  xv.,  2),  and  sometimes  "Ye  shall  be  saved"  (Rom.  x., 
9,13).  It  is  important  to  observe  this,  because  we  are  thus 
taught  that  awnjpia  involves  a  moral  condition  which  must 
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have  begun  already,  though  it  will  receive  its  final  accom 
plishment  hereafter.  Godliness,  righteousness,  is  life,  is  salva 
tion.  And  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  divorce  of 
morality  and  religion  must  be  fostered  and  encouraged  by 
failing  to  note  this,  and  so  laying  the  whole  stress  either  on 
the  past  or  on  the  future  —  on  \\\c  first  call  or  on  \}\Q  final 
change.  It  is  therefore  important  that  the  idea  of  salvation 
as  a  rescue  from  sin  through  the  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ, 
and  therefore  a  progressive  condition,  a  present  state,  should 
not  be  obscured  ;  and  we  can  not  but  regret  such  a  transla 
tion  as  Acts  ii.,  47, "  The  Lord  added  to  the  Church  daily  such 
as  sliould  be  saved,  where  the  Greek  TOVQ  /rw^o^uYoi/c  implies  a 
different  idea.  In  other  passages,  Luke  xiii.,  23  ;  1  Cor.  i,,  18 ; 
2  Cor.  ii.,  15  ;  Rev.  xxi.,  24  (omitted  in  some  texts),  where  ot 
ffw^'ipfj'oi  occurs,  the  renderings  "  be  saved,  are  saved"  may 
perhaps  be  excused  by  the  requirements  of  the  English  lan 
guage,  though  these  again  suggest  rather  a  complete  act  than 
a  continuous  and  progressive  state. 

In  other  cases  the  substitution  of  a  past  tense  inflicts  a 
slighter,  but  still  a  perceptible  injury.  It  obscures  the  vivid 
ness  of  the  narrative  or  destroys  the  relation  of  the  sentences. 
Thus,  in  Matt,  iii.,  1,13,  the  appearing  of  John  the  Baptist 
and  of  our  Lord  are  introduced  in  the  same  language:  tv  rate 
fl/jLipaif;  tKtlvcuf  irapayivtrai  'Iwavinff  6  /3a7r7«<rr»/c,  and  ~6re  irap- 
ayivtrai  o  'Iqaovc.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  we  arc  obliged 
to  translate  the  expression  TTapa.yivf.rai  by  the  very  ordinary 
word  "come ;"  but  the  English  Version, by  rendering  the  first 
sentence  "In  those  days  came  John,"  while  it  gives  the  sec 
ond  correctly, "  Then  comcth  Jesus,"  quite  unnecessarily  im 
pairs  both  the  vigor  and  the  parallelism  of  the  narrative.  Ex 
actly  similar  to  this  last  instance  is  another  in  St.  Luke  vii., 
33,  34,  t\{)\v6f.v  yap  'Iwavr^c  o  ftaTmtrrijc  .  .  .  i\ii\vQiv  6  vtoc  TOV 
iivdpuirov,  where  again  the  first  i'A//\i/0£j'  is  translated  came, 
the  second  is  come. 

In  rendering  imperfect  tenses,  it  is  for  the  most  part  im 
possible  to  give  the  full  sense  without  encumbering  the  En- 
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glish  idiom  unpleasantly.  But  in  exceptional  usages,  as,  for 
instance,  where  the  imperfect  has  the  inchoate,  tentative  force, 
its  meaning  can  be  preserved  without  any  such  sacrifice,  and 
ought  not  to  be  obliterated.  Thus,  in  Luke  i.,  59,  ewiXovr 
ai.ro  '/Myapiav  is  not  "They  called  it  (the  child)  Zacharias," 
but  "They  were  for  calling  it,"  "They  would  have  called  it." 
Closely  allied  to  this  is  the  conditional  sense  of  the  imper 
fect,  which  again  our  English  translators  have  rendered  inad 
equately  or  not  at  all.  Thus,  in  Gal.  iv.,  20,  i'i&(\ov  cc.  Trapnrat 
Trpoc  fymc  <ipn  is  not  "  I  desire  to  be  present  with  you  now,"  as 
our  translators  have  it,  but  "I  could  have  desired ;"  and  in 
Matt,  iii.,14,  o  'Iwu»'>'jjc;  citKwXvtv  avnv  is  not  "  John  forbade 
him,"  but  "  John  would  have  hindered  him."  Again,  in  Rom. 
ix.,  3,  i]vyi)p.i]i>  yup  u^uOfpa  t/rai  ai/roc  tyw  UTTU  ~ou  Xptorou,  the 
moral  difficulty  disappears  when  the  words  are  correctly 
translated,  not,  as  the  English  Version,  "  I  could  wish  that 
myself  were  accursed  for  Christ,"  but  "I  could  have  wished," 
etc. ;  because  the  imperfect  itself  implies  that  it  is  impossible 
to  entertain  such  a  wish,  things  being  what  they  are.  Again, 
in  Acts  XXV.,  22,  tflov\6^r)i>  ual  UVTUQ  TOV  avdpwTrov  uKoixrat,  the 
language  of  Agrippa  is  much  more  courteous  and  delicate 
than  our  English  version  represents  it.  He  does  not  say  "I 
would  also  hear  the  man  myself,"  but  "I  myself  also  could 
have  wished  to  hear  the  man,"  if  the  favor  had  not  been  too 
great  to  ask.  Elsewhere  our  version  is  more  accurate,  e.  g., 
Acts  vii.,  26,  ovvii\\a.aof.v  alrovQ  t«c  fijoj/n/i',  "  would  have  set 
them  at  one  again."* 

2.  If  the  rendering  of  the  tenses  affords  wide  scope  for  im 
provement,  this  is  equally  the  case  with  the  treatment  of  the 
definite  article.  And  here  again  I  think  it  will  be  seen  that 
theology  is  almost  as  deeply  concerned  as  scholarship  in  the 
correction  of  errors.  In  illustration,  let  me  refer  to  the  pas 
sage  which  the  great  authority  of  IJentley  brought  into  prom- 

*  Horc.  hcwcvi-r.  our  tran-hitors  ni>i>ear  to  have  read  an>ii\aotv,  so  that 
llicir  arrur.tcy  i-  juirelv  arculental. 
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incnce,  and  which  has  often  been  adduced  since  his  time.  In 
Rom.  v.,  15-19,  there  is  a  sustained  contrast  between  "the  one 
(6  tie)"  and  "  the  many  (ol  iroXXol) ;"  but  in  the  English  Version 
the  definite  article  is  systematically  omitted:  "If,  through 
the  offense  of  one,  many  be  dead,"  and  so  throughout  the 
passage,  closing  with,  "  For  as  by  one  incut's  disobedience 
many  were  made  sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall 
many  be  made  righteous."  In  place  of  any  comment  of  my 
own,  I  will  quote  Bentley's  words.  Pleading  for  the  correct 
rendering,  lie  says:  "By  this  accurate  version  some  hurtful 
mistakes  about  partial  redemption  and  absolute  reprobation 
had  been  happily  prevented.  Our  English  readers  had  then 
seen,  what  several  of  the  fathers  saw  and  testified,  that  ol 
t,  the  many,  in  an  antithesis  to  the  one,  are  equivalent  to 
c,  all,  in  ver.  12,  and  comprehend  the  whole  multitude, 
the  entire  species  of  mankind,  exclusive  only  of  the  one."* 
In  other  words,  the  benefits  of  Christ's  obedience  extend  to 
all  men  potentially.  It  is  only  human  self-will  which  places 
limits  to  its  operation. 

Taken  in  connection  with  a  previous  illustration  (p.  82  seq.), 
this  second  example  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  will  en 
able  us  to  estimate  the  amount  of  injury  which  is  inflicted 
on  St.  Paul's  argument  by  grammatical  inaccuracies.  Both 
the  two  great  lines  of  doctrinal  teaching  respecting  the  Re 
demption,  which  run  through  this  epistle — the  one  relating 
to  the  mode  of  its  operation,  the  other  to  the  extent  of  its  ap 
plication — are  more  or  less  misrepresented  in  our  English 
Version  owing  to  this  cause.  The  former  is  obscured,  as  we 
saw,  by  a  confusion  of  tenses,  while  the  latter  is  distorted  by 
a  disregard  of  the  definite  article. 

This,  however,  is  the  usual  manner  of  treating  the  article 
when  connected  with  TroXXot  and  similar  words;  e.g., Matt, 
xxiv.,  12,  "  The  love  of  many  shall  wax  cold,"  where  the  pict 
ure  in  the  original  is  much  darker;  rw»'  -oXXoh',  "the  many," 
the  vast  majority  of  the  disciples;  or  again,  Phil.!.,  14,  "And 
*  Bentley's  Works,  iii.,  p.  24 I  (ed.  Dyce). 
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many  of  the  brethren  in  the  Lord  waxing  confident,"  where 
the  error  is  even  greater,  for  St.Paul  distinctly  writes  TOVC 
TrXetWac,  "  the  greater  part."  Similarly,  also,  it  is  neglected 
before  Xouroc:  e.g.,  Luke  xxiv.,  10,  "  And  other  women  that 
were  with  them"  (at  Xonral  avv  ai>ra7e) ;  1  Cor.  ix.,  4,  "To  lead 
about  a  sister,  a  wife,  as  well  as  other  apostles"  (WQ  KUI  ol 
XotTrot  dTTooroXoi) ;  2  Cor.  xii.,  13,  "  Ye  were  inferior  to  other 
churches"  (rag  XotTTcte  tMXrjaiac;) ;  in  all  which  passages  histori 
cal  facts  are  obscured  or  perverted  by  the  neglect  of  the  ar 
ticle.  And  again,  in  2  Cor.  ii.,  6,  where  »/  tWi^'a  //  VTTO  rtiv 
TrXtiovwv  is  rendered  "  this  punishment  which  was  inflicted  of 
many?  the  conception  of  a  regular  judicial  assembly,  in  which 
the  penalty  is  decided  by  the  vote  of  the  majority,  disappears. 

Nor  is  the  passage  quoted  by  Bentley  the  only  example  in 
which  the  broad  features  of  St.  Paul's  teaching  suffer  from  an 
indifference  to  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  the  definite 
article.  The  distinction  between  i'o/ioe  and  u  vofioc  is  very 
commonly  disregarded,  and  yet  it  is  full  of  significance.  Be 
hind  the  concrete  representation — the  Mosaic  law  itself — St. 
Paul  sees  an  imperious  principle,  an  overwhelming  presence, 
antagonistic  to  grace,  to  liberty,  to  spirit,  and  (in  some  as 
pects)  even  to  life — abstract  law,  which,  though  the  Mosaic 
ordinances  are  its  most  signal  and  complete  embodiment, 
nevertheless  is  not  exhausted  therein,  but  exerts  its  crushing 
power  over  the  conscience  in  diverse  manifestations.  The 
one  —  the  concrete  and  special  —  is  o  yo^oc;  the  other — the 
abstract  and  universal — is  j'o^oc.  To  the  full  understanding 
of  such  passages  as  Rom.  ii.,  12  seq. ;  iii.,  19  seq. ;  iv.,  13  seq. ; 
vii.,  1  seq. ;  Gal.  iii.,  10  seq. ;  and,  indeed,  to  an  adequate  con 
ception  of  the  leading  idea  of  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  law  and 
grace,  this  distinction  is  indispensable. 

The  Gospels,  again,  will  furnish  illustrations  of  a  somewhat 
ditlerent  kind.  To  us  "  Christ"  has  become  a  proper  name, 
and,  as  such,  rejects  the  definite  article.  But  in  the  Gospel 
narratives,  if  we  except  the  headings  or  preface-;,  and  the 
after-comments  of  the  evangelists  themselves  (e.g.,  Matt,  i.,  1  ; 
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Mark  i.,1;  John  i.,  17),  no  instance  of  this  usage  can  be  found. 
In  the  body  of  the  narratives  we  read  only  of  o  Xpurrog,  the 
Christ,  the  Messiah,  whom  the  Jews  had  long  expected,  and 
who  might  or  might  not  be  identified  with  the  person  "Je 
sus,"  according  to  the  spiritual  discernment  of  the  individual. 
Xpioroe  is  nowhere  connected  with  'I»j<7oi/e  in  the  Gospels  with 
the  exceptipn  of  John  xvii.,  3,  where  it  occurs  in  a  prophetic 
declaration  of  our  Lord,  'iva.  yivwaKuaiv  TOV  pot-ov  aXriQivov  Qtov 
KO.\  of  aTreartiXac  'Irjiovv  Xpiffrov;  nor  is  it  used  without  the 
definite  article  in  more  than  four  passages,  Mark  ix.,  41,  ey 
ovo/jan  on  XptoroD  iari  ;  Luke  ii.,  11,  <rwr/)p  6'c  ianv  Xpiaros  Ku- 
ptoc;  xxiii.,  2,  \iyovra  tavrov  Xpioroi' ;  John  ix.,  22,  CLVTUV  oynoXo- 
y//<r//  Xptordj',  where  the  very  exceptions  strengthen  the  rule. 
The  turning-point  is  the  Resurrection :  then,  and  not  till  then, 
we  hear  of  "Jesus  Christ"  from  the  lips  of  contemporary 
speakers  (Acts  ii.,  38  ;  iii.,  6),  and  from  that  time  forward 
Christ  begins  to  be  used  as  a  proper  name,  with  or  without 
the  article.  This  fact  points  to  a  rule  which  should  be  strict 
ly  observed  in  translation.  In  the  Gospel  narratives  o  Xptoroc 
should  always  be  rendered  "the  Christ,"  and  never  "Christ" 
simply.  In  some  places  our  translators  have  observed  this 
(e.g.,  Matt,  xxvi.,63;  Mark  viii.,  29),  and  occasionally  they 
have  even  overdone  the  translation,  rendering  o  Xptoroc  by 
"  that  Christ,"  John  i.,  25,  [vi.,  09],  or  "  the  very  Christ,"  John 
vii.,  26  ;  but  elsewhere,  under  exactly  the  same  conditions,  the 
article  is  omitted,  e.g.,  Matt. xvi.,  16  ;  xxiv.,5;  Luke  xxiii., 35, 
39,  etc.  Yet  the  advantage  of  recognizing  its  presence  even 
in  extreme  cases,  where  at  first  sight  it  seems  intrusive,  would 
be  great.  In  such  an  instance  as  that  of  Herod's  inquiry, 
Matt,  ii.,4,  TroD  o  Xpioroe  ytwuTat,  "Where  Christ  should  be 
born,"  probably  all  would  acknowledge  the  advantage  of 
substituting  "  the  Christ ;"  but  would  not  the  true  significance 
of  other  passages,  where  the  meaning  is  less  obvious,  be  re 
stored  by  the  change?  Thus,  in  Matt.  xi..  _.  !>  <%  'Iw<ir»/c  <koi>- 

ffCtr  iV  TM   C£<Tpti>TT)pilit  TCI   tf>yd   TOV    \OKTTOV,  tllC    evangelist's    llH'ail- 

ing  is  not  that  the  Baptist  heard  what  Jrsus  was  doing,  but 
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that  he  was  informed  of  one  performing  those  works  of  mercy 
and  power  which  the  evangelic  prophet  had  foretold  as  the 
special  function  of  the  Messiah.*  I  have  studiously  confined 
the  rigid  application  of  this  rule  to  the  historical  portions  of 
the  Gospels,  and  excepted  the  evangelists'  own  prefaces  and 
comments;  but  even  in  these  latter  a  passage  is  occasionally 
brought  out  with  much  greater  force  by  understanding  TOI> 
\piffTuv  to  apply  to  the  office  rather  than  the  individual,  and 
translating  it "  the  Christ."  In  the  genealogy  of  St.Matthew, 
for  instance,  where  the  generations  are  divided  symmetrically 
into  three  sets  of  fourteen,  the  evangelist  seems  to  connect 
the  last  of  each  set  with  a  critical  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Israel;  the  first  reaching  from  the  origin  of  the  race  to  the 
commencement  of  the  monarchy  (ver.  G,  "  David  the  kiny") ; 
the  second  from  the  commencement  of  the  monarchy  to  the 
captivity  in  Babylon ;  the  third  and  last  from  the  captivity  to 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  the  Christ  (wg  rov  XpcoroD).  Con 
nected  with  the  title  of  the  Messiah  is  that  of  the  prophet, 
who  occupied  a  large  space  in  the  Messianic  horizon  of  the 
Jews — the  prophet  whom  Moses  had  foretold,  conceived  by 
some  to  be  the  Messiah  himself,  by  others  an  attendant  in  his 
train.  In  one  passage  only  (John  vii.,  40)  is  o  7r,oo^i/rj;c,  so 
used,  rightly  given  in  our  version.  In  the  rest  (John  i.,21, 
25  ;  •>•].,  14)  its  force  is  weakened  by  the  exaggerated  render 
ing  "that  prophet ;"  while  in  the  margin  of  i.,  21  (as  if  to  show 
how  little  they  understood  the  exigencies  of  the  article),  our 
translators  have  offered  an  alternative,  "Art  thou  a  prophet?"' 
As  relating  to  the  person  and  office  of  Christ  another  very 
important  illustration  presents  itself.  In  Col.  i.,  19,  St.  Paul 
declares  that  iv  ai/rw  tvcoK^trtv  vav  TO  nXi'ipa^a  Karoi/ci/fTai,  which 
is  rendered  "For  it  pleased  the  lather  that  in  him  should  all 

*  I  find  that  the  view  which  is  here  maintained  of  the  use  of  Xpiarbg  and 
o  Xpurrtie  is  different  alike  from  that  of  Middleton  (Greek  Article  on  Mark 
ix.,41),  and  from  those  of  others  whom  lie  criticises.  I  should  add  that  I 

wroti1  all  tlif-c  ]>ar:i^rai'li<  relating  to  the  definite  article  without  consulting 
Middleton.  and  without  conscious  reiniiii>renre  of  his  views  on  any  of  the 

I'nints  di-rtis-cd. 

K 
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fullness  dwell."  Here  an  important  theological  term  is  sup 
pressed  by  the  omission  of  the  article ;  for  TV  TrXi'jpwpa  is  "  the 
fullness,"  "  the  plentitude,"  pleroma  being  a  recognized  ex 
pression  to  denote  the  totality  of  the  divine  powers  and  at 
tributes  (John  i.,  16;  Eph.  i.,  23;  iii.,  19;  iv.,  13  ;  Col.  ii.,  9), 
and  one  which  afterwards  became  notorious  in  the  specula 
tive  systems  of  the  Gnostic  sects.  And  with  this  fact  before 
us,  it  is  a  question  whether  we  should  not  treat  TO  irXijpw^a  as 
a  quasi-personality,  and  translate,  "In  Him  all  the  Fullness 
was  pleased  to  dwell,"  thus  getting  rid  of  the  ellipsis  which 
our  translators  have  supplied  by  the  Father  in  italics ;  but,  at 
all  events,  the  article  must  be  preserved. 

Again,  more  remotely  connected  with  our  Lord's  office  is 
another  error  of  omission.  It  is  true  of  Christianity,  as  it  is 
true  of  no  other  religious  system,  that  the  religion  is  identified 
with,  is  absorbed  in,  the  Person  of  its  founder.  The  Gospel  is 
Christ,  and  Christ  only.  This  fact  finds  expression  in  many 
ways,  but  more  especially  in  the  application  of  the  same  lan 
guage  to  the  one  and  to  the  other.  In  most'  cases  this  iden 
tity  of  terms  is  equally  apparent  in  the  English  and  in  the 
Greek;  but  in  one  instance  it  is  obliterated  by  a  mistransla 
tion  of  the  definite  article.  Our  Lord,  in  St.  John's  Gospel, 
in  answer  to  the  disciple's  question,  "How  can  we  know  the 
way?"  answers, "I  am  the  way"  (xiv.,5,  6).  Corresponding 
to  this,  we  ought  to  find  that  in  no  less  than  four  places  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  Gospel  is  called  "  the  way"  ab 
solutely:  ix.,2,  "If  he  found  any  that  were  of  the  way  (iuv 
TiraQ  tvpri  ri/e  ocioi;  OVTOQ)  ;"  xix.,  9,  "Divers  believed  not,  but 
spake  evil  of  the  way;"  xix., 23,  "There  arose  no  small  stir 
about  the  way /"  xxiv.,  22,  "Having  more  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  way ;"  but  in  all  these  passages  the  fact  disappears  in 
the  English  Version,  which  varies  the  rendering  between  "this 
way"  and  "  that  way,"  but  never  once  translates  T))V  6c6r,  "the 
way." 

But  more  especially  are  these  omissions  of  the  article  fre 
quent  in  those  passages  which  relate  to  the  second  advent 
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and  its  accompanying  terrors  or  glories.  The  imagery  of 
this  great  crisis  was  definitely  conceived,  and,  as  such,  the 
apostles  refer  to  it.  In  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians 
more  especially,  St. Paul  mentions  having  repeatedly  dwelt 
on  these  topics  to  his  converts:  "Remember  ye  not  that 
when  I  was  yet  with  you  I  told  you  these  things?"  2  Thess. 
ii.,  5.  Accordingly,  he  appeals  to  incidents  connected  with 
the  second  advent  as  known  facts:  ikv  /u>)  t'XQjj  »/  airoaTaaia. 

irpuiTOV   KOI   tnroKuXvfydfi   o   ui'OpwTros   ri/e    a/uapr/cte  [v.  1.  aro^/ac], 

"Except  the  falling  away  come  first  and  the  man  of  sin  be  re 
vealed,"  where  our  version  makes  the  apostle  say  "a  falling 
away,""£/ta£  man  of  sin,"  just  as  a  little  lower  down  it  trans 
lates  6  arc/toe  "that  wicked"  instead  of  "the  lawless  one."  Sim 
ilarly  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xi.,  10)  it  is  said  of 
Abraham  in  the  original  that  "lie  looked  for  the  city  which 
hath  the  foundations  (e£c&xcra  ri\v  roue  dtptXiovc  tyovaav  TTV- 
JUr)."  A  definite  image  here  rises  before  the  sacred  writer's 
mind  of  the  new  Jerusalem  such  as  it  is  described  in  the 
Apocalypse,  "  The  wall  of  the  city  had  twelve  foundations, 
and  in  them  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb 
(xxi.,  14);"  "The  foundations  of  the  wall  of  the  city  were 
garnished  with  all  manner  of  precious  stones,  etc."  (xxi.,  19 
seq.).*  But  in  our  version  the  words  are  robbed  of  their 
meaning,  and  Abraham  is  made  to  look  for  "a  city  which 
hath  foundations" — a  senseless  expression,  for  no  city  is  with 
out  them.  Again,  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  definite  article  is 
more  than  once  disregarded  under  similar  circumstances. 
Take,  for  instance,  vii.,  12, 14,  "What  are  these  which  are  ar 
rayed  in  white  robes  (rdc  <m>Xac  rae  Xcvrac)  ?"  with  the  reply, 
"These  arc  they  which  came  out  of  great  tribulation  (ix  rfjc 
OXr^fwc  Tijc  /^ynXfc) ;"  xvii.,  1,  "That  sitteth  on  many  waters'''' 
(ITTI  rHiv  vSuTw  ruv  TToXXir,  for  this  was  the  reading  in  their 
text).  And  another  instance,  not  very  dissimilar,  occurs  in 
the  Gospels.  The  same  expression  is  used  six  times  in  St. 
liatthew  (viii.,12;  xiii.,42,50;  xxii.,13;  xxiv.,51;  xxv.,30), 
*  Sec  Abp.  Trench's  Authorized  I'ersion,  p.  70,  71. 
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and  once  in  St.Luke  (xiii.,  28),  to  describe  the  despair  and 
misery  of  the  condemned ;  tKti  t'orcu  6  K\avdfjioQ  KCU  b  ftpvy^ioc 
TWV  o'Sojrwv,  where  the  rendering  should  be  corrected  into 
"  There  shall  be  the  wailing  and  the  gnashing  of  teeth." 

The  last  instance  which  I  shall  take  connected  with  this 
group  of  facts  and  ideas  relating  to  the  end  of  the  world  is 
more  subtle,  but  not,  on  that  account,  less  important.  I  refer 
to  the  peculiar  sense  of  //  o/syv,  as  occurring  in  a  passage  which 
has  been  variously  explained,  but  which  seems  to  admit  only 
of  one  probable  interpretation,  Rom.  xil,  19,  /*>)  iavrovQ  tVoi- 
KoujTfe,  dyaTT/j-ot,  ctXXa  lore  TOTTOV  ry  opyy'  ytypcnrTai  yap  'E/zot  IK- 
ciKT]ffLQ,  iyw  dvra7Toc)w<rw,  Xe'ya  Kvpios.  With  this  compare  Rom. 
v.,  9,  crw0£<ro/i£0a  &'  alrou  d™  rije  opyjjc,  which  is  rendered  "We 
shall  be  saved  from  wrath  through  him,"  and  more  especial 
ly  1  Thess.  ii.,  16,  tfydatrEv  (tydaKev)  3e  eV  avrovg  >/  opyi)  etc  rt'Xoc, 
where  the  definite  article  is  correctly  reproduced  in  our  ver 
sion,  "  For  the  wrath  is  come  upon  them  to  the  uttermost." 
From  these  passages  it  appears  that  »;  opy*/,  "the  wrrath,"  used 
absolutely,  signifies  the  divine  retribution  ;  and  the  force  of 
St.Paul's  injunction  in  Rom.  xii.,  19,  Sore  TOTTOV  rjj  opyy  is  this: 
"Do  not  avenge  youi'selves:  do  not  anticipate  the  divine 
retribution ;  do  not  thrust  yourselves  into  God's  place,  but 
leave  room  for  his  judgments" — a  sense  which  the  English 
rendering  "  rather  give  place  unto  wrath"  does  not  suggest, 
and  probably  was  not  intended  to  represent.  In  the  same 
way,  TO  Qi\rma.  is  the  divine  will  (Rom.ii.,  18,  yivwo-me  TO  dtXrj- 
yua),*  and  TO  ovopa  the  divine  name  (Phil,  ii.,  9,  T-O  ovop.a  TO  virtp 

*  This  word  9i\r]^a  came  to  be  so  appropriated  to  the  divine  will  that  it  is 
sometimes  used  in  this  sense  even  without  the  definite  article;  e.  g.,Ignat., 
Rom.,  l,tdi>7rep  Ot\T)na  y  TOV  KaTa£iw9ijvai  /if  (the  correct  text) ;  Ej>hes.,20, 
iav  fit  Kara^way  'Irjaovi;  XpitrTog  tv  Ty  TTpoatvxy  i'/^HJv  Kai  OtXrjpa  y  ;  Sniyr»., 
l,v'tov  Qtov  Kara  OiXrjfia  ical  Suvapiv  [Btoi"]  (where  Qiov  is  doubtful). 

These  passages  point  to  the  true  interpretation  of  1  Cor.  xvi.,  12,  OVK  ?iv 
OiXtfia  'iva  vvv  t\Qy,  iXivatrai  ci  OTCIV  ivKatpi'iay,  which  is  (I  believe)  univers 
ally  interpreted  as  in  our  English  Version,  "his  will  was  not  to  come,"  but 
which  ought  to  be  exjJained,  "It  was  not  God's  will  that  he  should  come." 

They  also  indicate,  as  I  believe,  the  true  reading  in  Rom.  xv.,32,'«Vo  iv 
Xap<f  tXQuj  TT/OOC  i'/iuc;  cut  fitX/y^arof,  where  various  additions  appear  in  the 
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TTOLV  01'Of.ia).  In  the  last  passage,  however,  it  is  unfair  to  charge 
our  translators  with  an  inaccurate  rendering,  "gave  him  a 
name,"  for  their  incorrect  text  omitted  the  article;  but  TO 
ovo^ia.  is  the  true  reading,  and  it  is  superfluous  to  remark  how 
much  is  gained  thereby. 

In  other  passages,  where  no  doctrinal  considerations  are 
involved,  a  historical  incident  is  misrepresented  or  the  mean 
ing  of  a  passage  is  perverted  by  the  neglect  or  the  mistrans 
lation  of  the  article.  Thus,  in  two  several  passages,  St.  Paul's 
euphemism  of  TO  7rpdy/ua,  when  speaking  of  sins  of  the  flesh, 
is  effaced,  and  he  is  made  to  say  something  else :  in  1  Thess. 
iv.,  6,  "  That  no  man  go  beyond  and  defraud  his  brother  in 
any  matter"  (ii>  TM  Trpay^an),  where  the  sin  of  dishonest  gain 
is  substituted  for  the  sin  of  unbridled  sensuality  by  the  mis 
translation  ;  and  in  2  Cor.  vii.,  11,  "Ye  have  approved  your 
selves  to  be  clear  in  this  matter  (iv  r£  Trpay^ian),"  where, 
though  the  perversion  is  much  less  considerable,  a  slightly 
different  turn  is  given  to  the  apostle's  meaning  by  substitut 
ing  "  this"  for  "  the."  Again,  in  1  Cor.  v.,  9,  where  St. Paul  is 
made  to  say,  "  I  wrote  to  you  in  an  epistle"  (instead  of  "  my 
epistle"  or  "  letter"),  the  mistranslation  of  iv  r^  EjrioroXj;  has 
an  important  bearing  on  the  interpretation  of  his  allusion. 
Again,  in  2  Cor.  xii.,  18,  "I  desired  Titus,  and  with  him  I  sent 
a  brother  (TOV  atitXtyuv)"  the  error  adds  to  the  difficulty  in 
discerning  the  movements  of  St.  Paul's  delegates  previous  to 
the  writing  of  the  letter.  And  in  such  renderings  as  John 
iii.,10,  av  el  u  ci£u<7*:aXoc  TOV  'lapai/X ;  "Art  thou  a,  master  of 
Israel  ?"  and  Rev.  iii.,1 7,<ru  el  b  ra\a«Twpoc  *:a«  [o]  fXtenoc,  "Thou 
art  wretched  and  miserable,"  though  there  is  no  actual  mis 
leading,  the  passages  lose  half  their  force  by  the  omission. 

In  another  class  of  passages  some  fact  of  geography  or 
fcrchffiology  lurks  under  the  definite  article,  such  as  could 
proceed  only  from  the  pen  of  an  eye-witness,  or  at  least  of 
one  intimately  ac<muinU'd  \\ith  the  circumstances.  In  al- 

MSS. :  OM.I"  in  A< '.  k-i'plov  'liitrov  in  B,'Iq<roi;  XptaTov  in  X,  Xpicrov  'Iqaov  in 
DFG,but  where  &\>//*a  nppears  to  be  used  absolutely. 
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most  every  instance  of  this  kind  the  article  is  neglected  in 
our  version,  though  it  is  obviously  important  at  a  time  when 
the  evidences  of  Christianity  are  so  narrowly  scanned  that 
these  more  minute  traits  of  special  knowledge  should  be  kept 
in  mind.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  John  xii.,  13,  "They  took 
branches  of  palm-trees,"  the  original  has  ra  /3am  TWV  tyoiviwv, 
"  the  branches  of  the  palm-trees" — the  trees  with  which  the 
evangelist  himself  was  so  familiar,  which  clothed  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  gave  its  name  to  the  vil 
lage  of  Bethany,  "  the  house  of  dates."  Thus,  again,  in  the 
Acts  (ix.,  35),  the  words  translated  "  Lydda  and  Saron"  are 
Avcca  KUI  TUV  Zapwva,  "  Lydda  and  the  Sharon,"*  the .  former 
being  the  town,  the  latter  the  district  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  therefore  having  the  definite  article  in  this,  the  only  pas 
sage  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  Xew  Testament,  as  it  always 
has  in  the  Old  Testament,  Hash- sharon,  "the  Sharon,"  the 
woody  plain,  just  as  we  talk  of  "the  weald,"  "the  downs," 
etc.f  Again,  there  is  mention  of  "  the  pinnacle  (ro  TTTtpvyiov) 
of  the  Temple"  in  the  record  of  the  temptation  (Matt,  iv.,  5  ; 
Luke  iv.,  9) — the  same  expression  likewise  being  used  by  the 
Jewish  Christian  historian  Hegesippus  in  the  second  century, 
when  describing  the  martyrdom  of  James,  the  Lord's  brother, 
who  is  thrown  down  from  "the  irTtpvyiov ;"J  so  that  (whatev 
er  may  be  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word  translated  "  pinna 
cle")  some  one  definite  place  is  meant,  and  the  impression 
conveyed  to  the  English  reader  by  "  a  pinnacle"  is  radically 

*  The  reading  doapoiva  or  aoaapiora,  which  is  found  in  some  few  second- 
rate  authorities,  is  a  reproduction  of  the  Hebrew,  founded  perhaps  on  the 
note  of  Origen  (?).  Ttvi c  Si  aaaapuva  tyaeiv,  ov\l  trapwva,  oirip  Kptirrov  (see 
Tisch.,  Nov.  Test.  Grate.,  ed.  8,  ii.,  p.  80).  In  direct  contrast  to  this  uncon 
scious  reduplication  of  the  article  stands  the  reading  of  X  (corrected,ho\vever, 
by  a  later  hand),  which  omits  the  rov,  from  not  understanding  the  presence 
of  the  article. 

t  The  illustration  is  Mr.  Grove's,  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  s.  v. 
Saron. 

J  In  Euseb.,/7..2i.,ii.,  23,  ffri]9i  ovv  iirl  TO  irrtpvyiov  rov  Itpov  .  .  .  farijtrav 
ovv  oi  Trpoupiju'tvoi  ypanfna.Tti£  nai  Qapiaatoi  riv  'IctKUjflov  iiri  TO  KTtpvyiov 
TOII  vaov. 
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wrong.  Again,  in  the  history  of  the  cleansing  of  the  Tem 
ple,  the  reference  to  the  seats  of  them  that  sold  "the  doves" 
(rac  TrfpKTTfpao)  in  two  evangelists  (Matt,  xxi.,12;  Mark  xi., 
15)  indicates  the  pen  of  a  narrator  who  was  accustomed  to 
the  sight  of  the  doves  which  might  be  purchased  within  the 
sacred  precincts  by  worshipers  intending  to  offer  the  purifi 
catory  offerings  enjoined  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Luke  ii.,  24).  In 
like  manner,  "  the  bushel"  and  "  the  candlestick"  in  the  Ser 
mon  on  the  Mount  (Matt,  v.,  15 ;  comp.  Mark  iv.,  21 ;  Luke 
xi.,  33)  point  to  the  simple  and  indispensable  furniture  in  ev 
ery  homely  Jewish  household.  And  elsewhere  casual  allu 
sions  to  "the  cross-way"  (Mark  xi.,  4),  "the  steep"  (Mark  v., 
13,  "a  steep  place,"  A.V),  "the  synagogue"  or  "our  syna 
gogue"  (Luke  vii.,  5,  "He  hath  built  us  a  synagogue,"  A.V.*), 
and  the  like — which  are  not  unfrequent — all  have  their  value, 
and  ought  not  to  be  obscured. 

But  there  are  two  remarkable  instances  of  the  persistent 
presence  of  the  definite  article — both  connected  with  the  Lake 
of  Galilee — which  deserve  special  attention,  but  which,  nev 
ertheless,  do  not  appear  at  all  to  the  English  reader. 

Most  students  of  the  New  Testament  have  had  their  atten 
tion  called  to  the  fact  that  our  Lord,  before  delivering  the 
discourse  which  we  call "  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  is  re 
corded  to  have  gone  up,  not  "  into  a  mountain,"  but "  into  the 
mountain"  (TO  cyoc),  Matt,  v.,  1  ;f  and  they  have  been  taught 

*  In  Acts  xvii.,1,  also,  where  the  A.V.  has  "  Thessalonica,  where  was  a 
synagogue  of  the  Jews,"  our  translators  certainly  read  UTTOV  ijv  »/  aiu-ayuiy//, 
though  the  article  must  be  omitted  in  the  Greek,  if  a  strong  combination  of 
the  oldest  authorities  is  to  have  weight. 

t  Dean  Stanley  (Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  3G1),  supporting  the  traditional 
site  of  the  "  Mount  of  Beatitudes,"  writes,  "  None  of  the  other  mountains  in 
the  neighborhood  could  answer  equally  well  to  this  description,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  merged  into  the  uniform  barrier  of  hills  round  the  lake,  whereas  this 
.stands  separate — '  the  mountain,'  which  alone  could  lay  claim  to  a  distinct 
name,  with  the  one  exception  of  Tabor,  which  is  too  distant  to  answer  the  re 
quirement."  If  the  view  which  I  have  taken  in  the  text  be  correct,  this  "  uni 
form  barrier  of  hills"  would  itself  be  TO  opoe:  at  all  events,  the  fact  that  TO 
opoc.  is  the  common  expression  in  the  evangelists  shows  that  the  definite  ar 
ticle  does  not  distingui.-h  the  locality  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  from  those 
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to  observe  also  that  St.Luke  (vi.,  17),  in  describing  the  locali 
ty  where  a  discourse  very  similar  to  St. Matthew's  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  is  held,  says,  "  He  came  down  with  them  and 
stood,"  not  (as  our  English  Version  makes  him  say)  "  in  the, 
plain'1''  (as  ifev  r£  Trec/w),  but  "o?i  a  level  place"  (i-irl  TOTTOV  irt- 
ctvov),  where  the  very  expression  suggests  that  the  spot  was 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  hilly  country.  Thus,  by  respecting 
the  presence  of  the  article  in  the  one  evangelist  and  its  ab 
sence  in  the  other,  the  two  accounts  are  so  far  brought  into 
accordance  that  the  description  of  the  localities,  at  all  events, 
offers  no  impediment  to  our  identifying  the  discourses. 

But  it  is  important  to  observe  in  addition  that  whenever 
the  evangelists  speak  of  incidents  occurring  above  the  shores 
of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  they  invariably  use  TO  o/ooc,*  and  never 
opoc  or  ra  opr],  either  of  which,  at  first  sight,  would  have  seemed 
more  natural.  The  probable  explanation  of  this  fact  is,  that 
ro  cpoQ  stands  for  the  mountain  district — the  hills  as  opposed 
to  the  level  shores — more  especially  as  the  corresponding  He 
brew  *iiirt  is  frequently  so  used,  and  in  such  cases  is  trans 
lated  7-0  vpoQ  in  the  LXX. :  e.  g., "  the  mountain  of  Judah," 
"the  mountain  of  Ephraim,"  Josh,  xvii.,  16  ;  xix.,  50;  xx.,  7, 
etc.f  But,  whatever  may  be  the  explanation,  the  article  ought 
to  be  retained  throughout. 

Only  less  persistent];  is  the  presence  of  the  article  in  "  the 

of  several  other  incidents  in  this  neighborhood,  though  possibly  the  independ 
ent  reasons  in  favor  of  the  traditional  site  may  be  sufficient  without  this  aid. 

*  The  only  exceptions,  I  believe,  to  the  insertion  of  the  definite  article  are 
in  the  cases  of  the  temptation  (Matt,  iv.,  8  [Luke  iv.,  ,r>])  and  of  the  transfig 
uration  (Matt,  xvii.,  1  ;  Mark  ix.,  2),  in  all  which  passages  the  expression  is 
tig  opoc  ii\j/T)\ov  [Xiav]. 

t  It  is  no  objection  to  this  interpretation  that  St.Luke  twice  uses  the  more 
classical  expression  »)  6pnv>)  in  speaking  of  the  hill-country  of  Judaea :  i.,  30, 
()f>.  Wherever  he  treads  on  the  same  ground  with  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark, 
lie  has  TO  vpo£.  The  portion  of  his  narrative  in  which  »/  optivi)  occurs  is,de- 
rived  from  some  wholly  independent  source. 

J  The  common  text,  however,  inserts  the  article  in  a  few  passages  where  it 
is  absent  from  one  or  more  of  the  best  MSS.  (e.  p..  Matt,  viii.,  23  ;  ix.,  1 ; 
xiii.,  -2  ;  xiv.,  21' ;  Mark  iv.,  1  ;  vi.,  30,  4f>).  In  Matt,  xiv.,  13,  iv  irXoiy  is 
read  bv  all  the  ancient  authorities  which  have  the  words  at  all.  In  cases 
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ship"  (TO  TT  \o7ov)  in  connection  with  the  navigation  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee.  Whatever  may  be  the  significance  of  this  fact — 
whether  it  simply  bears  testimony  to  the  vividness  with 
which  each  scene  in  succession  presented  itself  to  the  first 
narrator  or  narrators,  or  whether  some  one  well-known  boat 
was  intended  (as  the  narrative  of  John  vi.,  22  seq.  might  sug 
gest) — the  article  ought  to  have  been  preserved  in  the  En 
glish  Version ;  whereas  in  this  case,  as  in  the  last,  the  trans 
lators  have  been  guided,  not  by  grammar, but  by  "common 
sense,"  for  the  most  part  translating  TO  opoc,  TO  TT\O~IOV,  on  each 
occasion  where  they  appear  first  in  connection  with  a  fresh 
incident  by  "  a  mountain,"  "  a  ship,"  and  afterwards  by  "  the 
mountain,"  '•'•the  ship." 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  where  this  phenomenon  appears  in 
the  original  Greek,  that  is,  where  an  object  is  indefinite  when 
first  introduced  and  becomes  definite  after  its  first  mention, 
our  translators  have  frequently  disregarded  this  "  common- 
sense"  rule,  and  departed  from  the  Greek.  Thus,  in  the  ac 
count  of  St.Peter's  three  denials  in  Mark  xiv.,  69,  we  are  told 
that  "one  of  the  maid-servants  (pia  r&v  7raic«mDr)  of  the  high- 
priest"  questioned  him  and  elicited  his  first  denial ;  then,  >/ 
TratciffKT]  Icovffo.  O.VTOV  TrtiXiv  iip^aro  Xtyeir,"  The  maid-servant,  see 
ing  him  again,  began  to  say ;"  but  our  translators  in  the  sec 
ond  passage  render  it  "  a  maid-servant,"  thus  making  two 
distinct  persons.  The  object  was  doubtless  to  bring  the  nar 
rative  into  strict  conformity  with  Matt,  xxvi.,69,  71  (fiiairat- 
ciffKTi  .  .  .  aXXri) ;  but,  though  there  might  seem  to  be  an  im 
mediate  gain  here,  this  disregard  of  grammar  is  really  a  hin- 
derance  to  any  satisfactory  solution,  where  an  exact  agree 
ment  in  details  is  unimportant,  and  where  strict  harmony,  if 
attainable,  must  depend  on  the  tumultuous  character  of  the 
scene,  in  which  more  than  one  interrogator  would  speak  at 
the  same  time.*  Our  translators,  however,  were  at  fault,  not 

where  the  MSS.  dilVer  it  is  not  easy  to  see  whether  or  not  the  omission  of  the 
article  was  a  s-criho's  correction.     Generally  it  may  he  saul  that  the  article 
with  -Xoioi'  is  mniv  ],cr>i-ti'iit  in  the  other  evangelists  than  in  St.. Matthew. 
*  See  the  solution  in  Westcott's  Introduction  to  the  Gospels,  p.  280. 
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through  any  want  of  honesty,  but  from  their  imperfect  knowl 
edge  of  grammar,  for  they  repeatedly  err  in  the  same  way 
where  no  purpose  is  served;  e.g.,Mark  ii.,  15, 16, "Many  pub 
licans  and  sinners  (iroXXot  reXwmi  KO.\  u^iap-w\ol)  sat  also  to 
gether  with  Jesus  .  .  .  and  when  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
saw  him  eat  with  publicans  and  sinners  (jue-a  rCjv  TtXwvwv  mi 
afiaprwXwy)  .  .  .  How  is  it  that  he  eateth  and  drinketh  with 
publicans  and  sinners  (pera  T&V  rtXwvwv  mi  u^ctprwXw*')  ?"  .  .  . 
1  John  v.,  C,  "This  is  he  that  came  by  water  and  blood  (cY  Oca- 
roc  K-at  a'/^aroc),  even  Jesus  Christ ;  not  by  water  (iv  -w  vcari) 
only,  but  by  water  (iv  r«  {/(km)  and  blood  (rw  ai'/ucm) ;"  Rev. 
xi.,  9, 11, "Shall  see  their  dead  bodies  three  days  and  a  half 
(//juepac  Tptis  KOI  ijfiirrv)  .  .  .  And  after  three  days  and  a  half 
(/itra  roe  Tpns  iiptpac  mi  j/'/zKru),  etc."  Omissions  of  this  class 
are  very  numerous. 

The  error  of  inserting  the  article  where  it  is  absent  is  less 
frequent  than  that  of  omitting  it  where  it  is  present,  but  not 
less  injurious  to  the  sense.  Thus,  in  1  Tim.  iii.,11,  ywaimg 
wvavTUQ  fff/zme  would  hardly  have  been  rendered  "  even  so 
must  their  wives  be  grave"  if  the  theory  of  the  definite  article 
had  been  understood  ;  for  our  translators  would  have  seen 
that  the  reference  is  to  yvvalme  SICIKOVOVS,  "women-deacons"  or 
"  deaconesses,"  and  not  to  the  wives  of  the  deacons.*  Again, 
in  John  iv.,  27,  idavpafrv  OTL  jufra  yvvaiKoq  e'XaXei,  the  English 
Version, "  They  marveled  that  he  talked  with  the  woman," 
implies  that  the  disciples  knew  her  shameful  history — a  high 
ly  improbable  supposition,  since  she  is  obviously  a  stranger 
whose  character  our  Lord  reads  through  his  divine  intuition 
alone;  whereas  the  true  rendering, " He  talked  with  «  wom- 

*  The  office  of  deaconess  is  mentioned  only  in  one  other  passage  in  the  Xcw 
Testament  (Horn,  xvi.,  1),  and  there  also  it  is  obliterated  in  the  English  Ver 
sion,  by  the  substitution  of  the  vague  expression  'Mvhich  is  a  servant''  for  the 
more  definite  ovoav  CIC'IKOVOV.  If  the  testimony  borne  in  these  two  passa^cs 
to  a  ministry  of  women  in  the  apostolic  times  had  not  been  thus  blotted  out 
of  our  English  Bibles,  attention  would  probably  have  been  directed  to  the  sub 
ject  at  an  earlier  date,  and  our  English  Church  would  not  have  remained  so 
long  maimed  in  one  of  her  hands. 
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an,"  which  indeed  alone  explains  the  emphatic  position  of  yv- 
vaiKos,  points  to  their  surprise  that  he  should  break  through 
the  conventional  restraints  imposed  by  rabbinical  authority 
and  be  seen  speaking  to  one  of  the  other  sex  in  public.* 
Again,  in  Luke  vi.,  1C,  og  [cat]  iyiviro  Trpocurijc  ought  not  to  be 
translated  "  which  also  was  the  traitor,"  because  the  subse 
quent  history  of  Judas  is  not  assumed  to  be  known  to  St. 
Luke's  readers,  but  "  who  also  became  a  traitor."  Again,  it  is 
important  for  geographical  reasons  that  in  Acts  viii.,  5,  Philip 
should  not  be  represented  as  going  down  "  to  the  city  of  Sa 
maria"  (etc  troXiv  rijc  Sa^opa'ae),  if  the  reading  which  our  trans 
lators  had  before  them  be  correct,!  because  the  rendering  may 
lead  to  a  wrong  identification  of  the  place.  And,  lastly,  Kara 
topr//i',  which  means  simply  "  at  festival-time,"  should  not  be 
translated  "  at  the  feast"  (Luke  xxiii.,  17),  still  less  "at  that 
feast"  (Matt,  xxvii.,  15  ;  Mark  xv.,  6),  because  these  render 
ings  seem  to  limit  the  custom  to  the  feast  of  the  Passover — 
a  limitation  which  is  not  implied  in  the  original  expression, 
and  certainly  is  not  required  by  the  parallel  passage  in  St. 
John  (xviii.,  39).  Happily,  in  another  passage  (John  v.,  1, 
HETO.  rav-a  ?iv  ioprt)  riDy 'lowcatW),  which  is  important  in  its  bear 
ing  on  the  chronology  of  our  Lord's  life,  our  translators  have 
respected  the  omission  of  the  article  before  topn'i ;  but  that 
their  accuracy  in  this  instance  was  purely  accidental  appears 
from  the  fact  that  a  chapter  later  (vi.,  4),  ™  iraof^a.  //  topn)  rwv 
'loi/catW  is  rendered  "  the  Passover,  a  feast  of  the  Jews." 

But  if,  after  the  examples  already  given,  any  doubt  could 
still  remain  that  the  theory  of  the  definite  article  was  wholly 
unknown  to  our  translators,  the  following  passages,  in  which 
almost  every  conceivable  rule  is  broken,  must  be  regarded  as 
conclusive  :  Matt,  iii.,  4,  avroc  £t  « 'lumi'r/c  £*xf)/  r"  ivcvfia,  "And 
the  same  John  had  his  raiment"  (where  the  true  rendering, 
"lint  John  himself,"  involves  an  antithesis  of  the  prophetic 

*  A  ralihiniral  precept  was, "  Let  no  one  talk  with  a  woman  in  the  street, 
no,  not  witli  his  own  \\ifc  :"  MT.  I  .i^ht  foot's  Works,  ii..  p.  .".  l:1,. 
t  fi'c  TI}V  voXiv,  however,  ought  almost  certainly  to  be  read. 
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announcement  and  the  actual  appearance  of  the  Baptist) ; 
John  iv.,  37,  iv  TOVTM  b  Xoyoc  early  b  «X?j0ii>o£,  "Herein  is  that 
saying  true  ;"  ib.,  v.,  44,  rt}v  Ictav  TJJV  TTUOO.  TOV  fiovov  Qeov,  "  The 
honor  that  cometh  from  God  only;"  Acts  xi.,  17,  riiv  'i^v  cw- 

peav  tcwKtv  avTOiq  b  Qeos  wg  Kal  »//^7^  iriaTivaaffiv  ITTI  TVI>  Ki'yxoi', 

"  God  gave  them  the  like  gift  as  he  did  unto  us  who  believed 

on  the  Lord';"  1  Cor.  viii.,  10,11,  ?/  owdl^aiq  UVTOV  aaQtrove  6v- 
7oc  ....  TVTTTOVTEQ  avTwv  TYjv  ffweicTjfftv  affdit'ovffcu',  "The  con 
science  of  him  that  is  weak  .  .  .  wound  their  weak  conscience;" 
2  Cor.  viii.,  19,  Trpoe  TYJV  avrov  TOV  Kvplov  liiZ,ar,  "To  the  glory 
of  the  same  Lord  ;"  1  Tim.  vi.,  2,  iritrroi  ilaiv  KCU  a-yaTrrj-oi  ol  riJQ 
evepyeaiaG  uvriXa^aro^voi^  "They  are  faithful  and  beloved, 
partakers  of  the  benefit;"  ib.,  vi.,  5,  ropi'CovTuv  Tropirr^vv  Hvai 
rijv  Evatpeiav, "  Supposing  that  gain  is  godliness;"  2  Tim.  ii., 
19,  6  /ueVroi  oTfpfoc  diptXioe  TOV  Qfov  tirrrjkei',  "Nevertheless,  the 
foundation  of  God  standeth  sure ;"  Heb.  vi.,  8,  iKtyipovaa  & 
axiii'dac  ml  Tpij36\ovc  aooa/uor, "  But  that  ichich  beareth  thorns 
and  briers  is  rejected;"  ib.,  vi.,16,7rao-7jc  ai/roTc  a»rt\oy/ac  iripas 
t/c  fitfiaiwaiv  b  cljowe,  "An  oathfor  confirmation  is  to  them  an 
end  of  all  strife ;"  ib.,  ix.,  1,  ™  TE  ayiov  KoapiKov,"  And  a  worldly 
sanctuary;"  ib.,  X.,1,  rale  airalc  QvaiaiQ  UQ  Trpoafyipavviv, "  With 
those  sacrifices  which  they  offered;"  Rev.  xix.,9, OVTOI  oi  Xoyot 
aXridii'oi  elm  TOV  Gcov, "  These  are  the  true  sayings  of  God." 

There  is,  however,  one  passage  in  which  this  fault  is  com 
mitted,  and  on  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  dwell  at 
greater  length,  because  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  prop 
erly  understood.  In  John  v.,  35,  the  words  twiyoe  >V  b  \i>x>'oe 
o  KaiofjttroQ  Kal  0cuVwr,  in  which  our  Lord  describes  the  Bap 
tist,  are  translated  in  our  version,  "He  was  a  burning  and  a 
shining  light."  Thus  rendered,  the  expression  appears  as  in 
tended  simply  to  glorify  John.  But  this  is  not  the  sense 
which  the  context  requires,  and  it  is  only  attained  by  a  fla 
grant  disregard  of  the  articles.  Commentators  have  correctly 
pointed  out  that  John  is  here  called  6  Xi-x^e,  "  the  lamp  ;"  he 
was  not  TO  0or,  "the  light"  (i.,  8);*  for  Christ  himself,  and 

*  Here  again  (i.,  8)  much  is  lost  in  the  English  Version  by  rendering  OI'-K 
fiv  tKtivog  TO  0o>£,  "He  was  not  that  light." 
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Christ  only,  is  '•'•the  light"  (i.,  9;  iii.,  19;  ix.,  5,  etc.).  Thus 
the  rendering  of  6  \vyvog  is  vitally  wrong,  as  probably  few 
would  deny.  But  it  has  not  been  perceived  how  much  the 
contrast  between  the  Baptist  and  the  Savior  is  strengthened 
by  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  remaining  words  6  Kaio^ivo^ 
Kal  <paii'wt>.  The  word  KUUIV  is  "  to  burn,  to  kindle,"  as  in  Matt, 
v.,  15,  o'v&  Kaiovfftv  JUgpw, "  Neither  do  men  light  a  candle:" 
so,  too,  Luke  xii.,  35,  ol  \v\rot  rcud/uvtw,  Rev.  iv.,  5;  viii.,  10. 
Thus  it  implies  that  the  light  is  not  inherent, but  borrowed; 
and  the  force  of  the  expression  will  be,  "He  is  the  lamp  that 
is  kindled,  and  so  shineth."  Christ  himself  is  the  centre  and 
source  of  light;  the  Baptist  has  no  light  of  his  own, but  draws 
all  his  illumination  from  this  greater  one.  He  is  only  as  the 
light  of  the  candle,  for  whose  rays,  indeed,  men  are  grateful, 
but  which  is  pale,  flickering,  transitory,  compared  with  the 
glories  of  the  eternal  flame  from  which  itself  is  kindled. 

3.  After  the  tenses  and  the  definite  article,  the  prepositions 
deserve  to  be  considered ;  for  here,  also,  there  is  much  room 
for  improvement. 

Of  these,  cia  holds  the  first  place  in  importance ;  yet,  in 
dealing  with  this  preposition,  we  are  met  with  a  difficulty. 
The  misunderstandings  which  arise  in  the  mind  of  an  English 
reader  are  due  in  most  passages  rather  to  the  archaisms  than 
to  the  errors  of  our  translators ;  and  archaisms  are  very  in 
tractable.  Where,  in  common  language,  we  now  say  "  by" 
and  "through"  (i.  e.,"by  means  of")  respectively,  our  trans 
lators,  following  the  diction  of  their  age,  generally  use  "  of" 
and  "  by"  respectively — "  of"  denoting  the  agent  (UTTO),  and 
"  by"  the  instrument  or  means  (&a).  This,  however,  is  not 
universally  the  case;  but  VTTO  is  sometimes  translated  "by" 
(e.g.,  Luke  ii.,  18),  and  &a  sometimes  "through"  (e.g.,  John 
i.,  7).  Such  exceptions  seem  to  show  that  the  language  was 
already  in  a  state  of  transition ;  and  this  supposition  is  con 
firmed  by  observing  that  in  the  first  passage  Tyndale  and  the 
earlier  versions  render  -wv  XaX/jfttV-un'  airoTc  l~o  ~ 
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"those  things  which  were  told  them  o/the  shepherds" — a  ren 
dering  still  retained  even  in  the  Bishops'  and  Geneva  Bibles, 
and  first  altered  apparently  by  King  James's  revisers. 

From  these  archaisms  great  ambiguity  arises.  When  we 
hear  "  it  wras  said  o/him,"  we  understand  at  once  "about  or 
concerning  him,"  but  this  is  not  the  meaning  which  this  prep 
osition  bears  in  our  New  Testament.  And  again,  when  we 
read  "it  was  sent  by  me,"  we  understand  "I  sent  it,"  but 
neither  again  is  this  the  meaning  intended.  In  the  modern 
language  "by"  represents  the  sender  (VTTO),  whereas  in  the  old 
it  denotes  the  bearer  (&a)  of  the  letter  or  parcel.  We  do  not 
venture  to  use  "by"  meaning  the  intermediate  agency  or. in 
strument,  except  in  cases  where  the  form  or  the  matter  of  the 
sentence  shows  distinctly  that  the  primary  agent  is  not  in 
tended,  so  that  no  confusion  is  possible,  as  "  I  sent  it  by  him," 
"I  was  informed  by  telegraph."  Otherwise  misunderstand 
ing  is  inevitable.  Thus,  in  Acts  xii.,9, "He  wist  not  that  it 
was  true  which  was  done  by  the  angel"  (TO  yivoptvov  cm  TOV 
ctyyt'Xoi)),  or  in  Acts  ii.,  43,  "Many  words  and  signs  were  done 
by  the  apostles"  (<>ia  TWV  uwoaTokwv  tytVero),  no  English  reader 
would  suspect  that  the  angel  and  the  apostles  respectively 
are  represented  as  the  doers  only  in  the  sense  in  which  a 
chisel  may  be  said  to  carve  a  piece  of  wood,  as  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  an  initiative  power.  In  the  same  way,  Acts  ii., 
23, "Ye  have  taken  and  by  wicked  hands  have  crucified  and 
slain"  is,  I  fancy,  wholly  misunderstood ;  nor,  indeed,  would 
it  be  easy,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  &o  xtipwv 


"lawless  hands,"  is  meant  the  instrumentality  of  the 
the  heathen  Romans,  whom  the  Jews  addressed  by  St.lVter 
had  used  as  their  tools  to  compass  our  Lord's  death.  And 
again,  such  renderings  as  Gal.  iii.,  19,  "ordained  by  anml>" 
(cia-aytlc  ci  uyylXwv),  and  Ephcs.  iii.,  10,  "  might  be  known  by 

*  I  have  taken  x«'pwi'  as  the  reading  which  our  translators  had  hefore  them. 
But  the  correct  text  is  unquestionably  cut  \fipoi;  oi'«/<wv, "  by  the  hand  of 
lawless  men,"  which  brings  out  the  sense  still  more  clearly. 
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the  Church  (y>'wp«<r0jj  &a  r/7c  tKK\T)<ria£,  i.  e.,  might  be  made 
known  through  the  Church)  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God," 
are  quite  misleading.  It  was  not,  however,  for  the  sake  of 
such  isolated  examples  as  these  that  I  entered  upon  this  dis 
cussion.  There  are  two  very  important  classes  of  passages, 
in  which  the  distinction  between  VTTO  (UTTO)  and  eta  is  very  im 
portant,  and  in  which,  therefore,  this  ambiguity  is  much  to  be 
regretted. 

The  first  of  these  has  reference  to  Inspiration.  Wherever 
the.  sacred  writers  have  occasion  to  quote  or  to  refer  to  the 
Old  Testament,  they  invariably  apply  the  preposition  c<a,  as 
denoting  instrumentality,  to  the  lawgiver,  or  the  prophet,  or 
the  psalmist,  while  they  reserve  i™,  as  signifying  the  primary 
motive  agency,  to  God  himself.  This  rule  is,  I  believe,  uni 
versal.  Some  few  exceptions,  it  is  true,  occur  in  the  received 
text,  but  all  these  vanish  when  the  readings  of  the  older  au 
thorities  are  adopted  ;*  and  this  very  fact  is  significant,  be 
cause  it  points  to  a  contrast  between  the  persistent  idea  of 
the  sacred  writers  themselves  and  the  comparative  indiffer 
ence  of  their  later  transcribers.  Sometimes  &a  occurs  alone, 
e.  g.,  Matt,  xxi.,4,  ro  fadev  2to  TOV  irpo<l»']TOv',  xxiv.,  15,  TO  prjQii' 
&a  AaruyX,  etc. ;  sometimes  in  close  connection  with  VTTO,  e.  g., 
Matt,  i.,  22,  70  prjdty  VTTO  Kvplov  Cia  TOV  irpotyt'iTov  (comp.  ii.,  15). 
It  is  used,  moreover,  not  only  when  the  word  is  mentioned  as 
spoken,  but  also  when  it  is  mentioned  as  written;  e.  g.,  Matt. 
ii.,5,oi5rw  yap  yiypairTai  Sia  TOV  TrpoQi'irov,  Luke  xviii.,  31,  iravra 
TO.  yiypa^piva.  cid  TWV  Trpo^TfTuif.  Yet  this  significant  fact  is 
wholly  lost  to  the  English  reader. 

*  In  Matt,  ii.,  17;  in.,. 1, the  readings  of  the  received  text  are  viro'liptpiov, 
into  'llaatov  respectively,  but  all  the  best  critical  editions  read  £ta  in  both 
places,  following  the  preponderance  of  ancient  authority.  In  Matt,  xxvii., 
.">"> :  M;irk  xiii.,  14,  the  clauses  containing  viro  in  this  connection  are  inter 
polations,  and  are  struck  out  in  the  best  editions. 

In  all  these  four  passages  our  A.V.  has  "liy,"  though  the  translators  had 
viru  in  their  text,  and  (following  their  ordinary  practice)  should  have  rendered 
it  "of."  Tyndalc.  who  U-il  the  way.  probably  lining  no  distinct  grammatical 
conception  of  the  dim-rc-nci-  of  rrro  and  <~«i,  followed  his  theological  instinct 
herein,  and  thus  extracted  the  right  sense  out  of  the  fal.-e  reading. 
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The  other  class  of  passages  has  a  still  more  important  the 
ological  bearing,  having  reference  to  the  Person  of  Christ.  The 
preposition,  it  is  well  known,  which  is  especially  applied  to 
the  Office  of  the  Divine  Word,  is  ciu ;  e.  g.,  John  i.,  3, 1 0,  TTUJTO 
c)i'  avTov  eycvtTO  .  .  .  b  Kuerp.o^  ci  avrov  lycvcroj  1  Cor.  viii.,  C,  t<f 
Kvptoc  'Ifjowe  Xpttrroc  ct  ov  TO.  Trayra  Kal  //jutle  &'  avrov ;  Col.  i., 
16,  ret  TTIHTO.  3 1*  avTov  Kal  tig  avrov  emoTCUj  Ileb.  i.,  2,  ci  ov  Kal 
iiroir](Tf.v  TOVQ  atoij'ae ;  ii.,  10,  e)i'  ov  TO.  irat'Ta  Kal  Si  da  TO.  Travra. 
In  all  such  passages  the  ambiguous  "  by"  is  a  serious  obsta 
cle  to  the  understanding  of  the  English  reader.  In  the  Xi- 
cene  Creed  itself,  the  expression  "By  whom  (ci  ov)  all  things 
were  made,"  even  when  it  is  seen  that  the  relative  refers  not 
to  the  Father,  but  to  the  Son  (and  the  accidental  circumstance 
that  the  Father  is  mentioned  just  before  mislcads^many  per 
sons  on  this  point),  yet  fails  to  suggest  any  idea  different 
from  the  other  expression  in  the  Creed,  "  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth,"  which  had  before  been  applied  to  the  Father. 
The  perplexity  and  confusion  are  still  further  increased  by 
the  indistinct  rendering, "  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,"  etc., 
for  6eoc  IK  6foD,  4>J>e  IK  <pwroe,  K.r.X.  —  words  which  in  them 
selves  represent  the  doctrine  of  God  the  Word  as  taught  by 
St.  John,  but  whose  meaning  is  veiled  by  the  English  prepo 
sition  of.  Thus  the  Kicene  doctrine  is  obscured  in  the  Ni- 
cene  formula  itself  as  represented  to  the  English  ear,  and  the 
prejudice  against  it,  which  is  necessarily  excited  by  misun 
derstanding,  ensues.  The  same  misconception  must  attend 
the  corresponding  passages  in  the  New  Testament;  e.g.,  John 
i.,  3, 10,  "All  things  were  made  by  him,"  "The  world  was 
made  by  him."  In  this  case  it  is  much  easier  to  point  out 
the  defect  than  to  supply  the  remedy ;  but  surely  the  English 
Version  in  this  context  is  capricious  in  rendering  &'  avrov  in 
the  two  passages  already  quoted  "by  him,"  and  yet  in  an  in 
termediate  verse  (7)  translating  -CUTEC  rtwfu»*»w  ci  avrov, 
"  all  men  through  him  might  believe,"  and  then  again  return 
ing  to  by  in  ver.  17,  6  ro^oc  cia  Mwwr&c  e'cudr?,  >/  x"P'c  Kltt  'i  "^'/" 
Ofia  cia  'lr)ffov  \pia-ou  iylrtro,  "  The  law  was  given  1»J  Moses, 
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but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ."  If  prescription 
is  too  powerful  to  admit  the  rendering  "through"  for  cia 
throughout  the  passage,  some  degree  of  consistency,  at  least, 
might  be  attained,  so  that  iriaTtvadMjiv  ct  avrov  and  cm  Mwuo-f'wr 
icuOtj  should  be  translated  the  same  way. 

But,  though  in  the  renderings  of  cm  with  the  genitive  we 
are  confronted  by  archaisms  rather  than  by  errors,  and  it 
might  be  difficult,  and  perhaps  not  advisable,  in  many  cases, 
to  meddle  with  them,  the  same  apology  and  the  same  impedi 
ment  do  not  apply  to  this  preposition  as  used  with  the  accu 
sative.  Here  our  translators  are  absolutely  wrong,  and  a  cor 
rection  is  imperative.  Though  they  do  not  ever  (so  far  as  I 
have  noticed)  translate  eta  with  a  genitive  as  though  it  had 
an  accusative,  they  are  frequently  guilty  of  the  converse  er 
ror,  and  render  it  with  an  accusative  as  though  it  had  a  geni 
tive.  Thus  Matt,  xv.,  3,  6,  "Why  do  ye  transgress  the  com 
mandment  of  God?  ...  ye  have  made  the  commandment 
of  none  effect  by  your  tradition  (hit  T>)V  irapacoaiv  vpuv"  i.e., 
"  for  the  sake  of  your  tradition,"  or  as  it  is  expressed  in  the 
parallel  passage,  Mark  vii.,  9,  <Va  T>IV  Trapacoaiv  vpiav  rrjpt'iffTjre 
[<m/i7»jrf]) ;  John  xv.,  3, "Now  ye  are  clean  through  the  word 
(cm  TOV  Xciyoi') ;"  Rom.  ii.,  24,  "The  name  of  God  is  blasphemed 
among  the  Gentiles  through  you  (cVi^ac);"  2  Cor.  iv., 15, "That 
the  abundant  grace  might  through  the  thanksgiving  of  many 
redound  to  the  glory  of  God  (h>a  >/  x«/°'£  vXtovairaaa  cm  rwv 
ir\(i6i'tov  Ttfy  tv^npiffriav  Trtptirfftvirr)  lie  TI]V  ct>t,av  TOV  Gtoi)),"  where 
it  is  perhaps  best  to  govern  ri\v  flxapurriav  by  Trepio-o-fuo-p  taken 
as  a  transitive,  but  where  the  English  Version,  at  all  events, 
has  three  positive  errors:  (1.)  translating  >/  \apic  TrXtoraaaaa 
as  if//  7rAfOJ'a<ra<Ta  X"P'C  >  (2-)  rendering  TUV  trXfiurwv  as  if  TTO\- 
Xwr;  (3.)  giving  the  wrong  sense  to  cm  with  the  accusative; 
llfl).  iv.,  7," Bringing  forth  herbs  meet  for  them  by  whom  it 
is  dressed  (cY  oic  yewpytlrat)."  Yt't  in  Horn.  viii.,ll,"IIe  shall 
also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies  by  his  Spirit  that  dwelleth 
in  you,"  our  translators  were  apparently  alive  to  the  differ 
ence  of  signification  in  the  various  readings  cm  TOV 
L 
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.  .  .  7n>£v/j.aroc  and  cut  TO  ivouuAv  .  .  .  7n'£v/Lta,  for  they  add  in 
the  margin, "  Or,  because  of  his  Spirit." 

In  translating  the  other  prepositions  also  there  is  occasion 
al  laxity.  Thus  tVi  T&V  vttytXwv  is  rendered  "  in  the  clouds" 
(Matt,  xxiv.,  30;  xxvi.,  64),  though  the  imagery  is  marred 
thereby,  and  though  the  mention  of  "  him  that  sat  on  the 
cloud  (eVt  ri)£-  j'e0£\j?g)"  in  the  Apocalypse  (xiv.,15,16)  ought 
to  have  insured  the  correct  translation.  And  similarly  in 
Matt,  iv.,  6;  Luke  iv.,  11,  the  English  rendering  "In  their 
hands  they  shall  bear  thee  up"  presents  a  different  'picture 
from  the  tVi  ^eipwi'  of  the  original.*  Again,  the  proper  force 
of  dg  is  often  sacrificed  where  the  loss  is  not  inappreciable. 
Thus,  in  2  Cor.  xi.,  3,  OVTUJ  tyOapf)  TCI  vot'i/JOTO.  VJJLWV  UTTU  Ttjg  airXv- 
TT)TOQ  Tijg  dg  TOV  \pi(rr6v  is  rendered  "So  your  minds  should  be 
corrupted  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ,"  where  the 
true  idea  is  "  sincerity  or  fidelity  towards  Christ,"  in  accord 
ance  with  the  image  in  the  context, "  That  I  may  present  you 
as  a  chaste  virgin  to  Christ."  Even  more  serious  is  the  in 
jury  done  to  the  sense  in  1  Cor.  viii.,  6,  a\\'  iifuv  tie  6ft»c  o  va- 
Tijp  t£  ov  TCI  TTUVTCI  Kal  J/yuttc  £<e  ai/ror,  KO.I  I'IQ  Kvptoe  'Irjaovc  XfMOTO£ 
It  ov  TCI  Trdn-a  Kal  r//x£«c  ^t'  ai/roD,  where  the  studiously  careful 
distribution  of  the  prepositions  in  the  original  is  entirely  de 
ranged  by  rendering  tt'e  CLVTOV  "  in  him"  instead  of"  unto  him," 
though  here  a  marginal  alternative  "for  him"  is  given. 

Again,  a  common  form  of  error  is  the  mistranslation  of  /xnr- 

*  In  Mark  xii.,  26,  OVK  aviyvuTt  iv  ry  /3«'/3X</>  Mwiwwc  iiri  TOV  POTOV,  TTUQ 
iliriv  avTifi  o  Qtoc,  "  Have  ye  not  read  in  the  book  of  Moses  how  in  the  bush 
God  spake  unto  him  ?"  the  wrong  idea  conveyed  in  the  English  Version  arises 
more  from  neglect  of  the  order  than  from  mistranslation  of  the  preposition. 
If  the  order  of  the  original  had  been  trusted,  our  translators  would  have  seen 
that  ITT'I  TOV  fiaTov  must  mean  "in  the  passage  relating  to  the  bush,"  " in  the 
passage  called  the  bush"  (comp.  iv  H\i<f,  Rom.  xi.,  2,  "in  the  history  of  Eli 
jah,"  where  again  our  A.V.  has  the  wrong  rendering  "  o/Elias").  Strangely 
enough,  "Wicliffe  alone,  of  our  English  translators,  gives  the  right  meaning. 
"Han  ye  not  rad  in  the  book  of  Moises  on  the  bousche  how  God  seide  to 
him?"  In  the  parallel  passage.  Luke  xx.,  37,  the  rendering  of  our  Author 
ized  Version  "at  the  bush"  is,  at  all  events,  an  improvement  on  the  preceding 
translations  "besides  the  bush." 
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rifav  etc,  as  1  Cor.  i.,  13, "  Or  were  ye  baptized  in  the  name  of 
Paul  (et'c  TO  ovopa.  TlavXov)  ?"  So  again,  Matt,  xxviii.,19 ;  Acts 
viii.,  16.  In  Acts  xix.,  3,  5,  after  being  twice  given  correctly, 
"Unto  what,  then,  were  ye  baptized?  And  they  said  unto 
John's  baptism,"  nevertheless,  when  it  occurs  a  third  time,  it 
is  wrongly  translated,  "When  they  heard  this,  they  were  bap 
tized  in  the  name  (etc  TO  oi'ofia.)  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Rom.  vi.,  3  ;  1  Cor.  x.,  2  ;  xii.,  13  ;  Gal.  iii.,  27, 
the  preposition  is  duly  respected. 

Again,  though  the  influence  of  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic 
has  affected  the  use  of  eV,  so  that  it  can  not  be  measured  by  a 
strictly  classical  standard,  still  the  license  which  our  version 
occasionally  takes  is  quite  unjustifiable.  In  such  passages  as 
Rom.  xiv.,  14,  olca  k-cu  TreVetff/icu  iv  Kvpt'w  'I/jffoiJ, "  I  know  and  am 
persuaded  by  the  Lord  Jesus;"  1  Cor.  xii.,  13, /cat  yap  eV  eVt 
Hi'evpaTi  i//je7c  iravTtQ  etc  tv  auipa  £/3a7rrtV0;;^e>', "  For  by  one  Spir 
it  are  we  all  baptized  into  one  body,"  the  Hebraic  or  instru 
mental  sense  of  iv  is  indefensible. 

Lastly,  even  prepositions  with  such  well-defined  meanings 
as  OTTO  and  \nrip  are  not  always  respected  ;  as,  for  example,  in 
2  Thess.  ii.,1,  2,"  Now  we  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  (virip)  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  our  gathering  to 
gether  unto  him,  that  ye  be  not  soon  shaken  in  mind  («?ro  row 
vooc) ;"  while  elsewhere  napa  is  similarly  ill  treated,  1  Pet.  ii., 
4,  "Disallowed  indeed  of  men  (viro  arflpocrw)'),  but  chosen  of 
God  (Trapa  Qew  e\-\ei,To>')." 

Under  these  three  heads  the  most  numerous  grammatical 
errors  of  our  version  fall.  But  other  inaccuracies  of  divers 
kinds  confront  us  from  time  to  time,  and  some  of  these  are  of 
real  importance.  Any  one  who  attempts  to  frame  a  system 
of  the  chronology  of  our  Lord's  life  by  a  comparison  of  the 
Gospel  narratives  with  one  another  and  with  contemporary 
.Fi.-wi>h  history  will  know  how  perplexing  is  the  statement  in 
our  English  Version  of  Luke  iii.,  23,  that  Jesus,  after  his  bap 
tism,  "  began  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age."  But  the  orig- 
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inal  need  not  and  (in  fact)  can  not  mean  this  ;  for 
wad  irwy  TpiuKovra  must  be  translated  "  was  about  thirty  years 
old  when  he  began"  (i.  e.,  at  the  commencement  of  his  public 
life,  his  ministry);  where  wael  is  sufficiently  elastic  to  allow 
a  year  or  two,  or  even  more,  either  under  or  over  the  thirty 
years  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  notices  of  Herod's  life  in  Josephus 
compared  with  St.  Matthew's  narrative  seem  to  require  that 
our  Lord  should  have  been  somewhat  more  than  thirty  years 
old  at  the  time.  Again,  such  a  translation  as  Phil,  iv.,  3,  aw- 
Xapfiavov  avra'ig  ainvec  .  .  .  crvt't'iOXijaui'  yuoi,  "  Help  tJlOSe  women 
which  labored  with  me,"  is  impossible  ;  and,  going  hand  in 
hand  with  an  error  in  the  preceding  verse,  by  which  a  man, 
"  Euodias,"  is  substituted  for  a  woman,  "  Euodia,"*  calls  for 
correction.  Again,  in  2  Pet.  iii.,  12,  the  rendering  of  aTrtvcovrag 
rtiv  Trapovaiav  r>/c  TOV  Qtov  fiptpac,  "  Hasting  unto  the  coming 
of  the  day  of  God,"  can  not  stand,  and  the  alternative  sug 
gested  in  the  margin,  "Hasting  the  coming,"  should  be  placed 
in  the  text;  for  the  words  obviously  imply  that  the  zeal  and 
steadfastness  of  the  faithful  will  be  instrumental  in  speeding 
the  final  crisis.  Again,  the  substitution  of  an  interrogative 
for  a  relative  in  Matt,  xxvi.,  50,  iralpe,  e<j>'  o  -n-apei,  "Friend, 
wherefore  art  thou  come  ?"  is  not  warranted  by  New-Testa 
ment  usage,  though  here  our  translators  are  supported  by 
many  modern  commentators,  and  the  expression  must  be 
treated  as  an  aposiopesis,  "  Friend,  do  that  for  which  thou  art 
come."f  Again,  our  translators  have  on  more  than  one  oc 
casion  indulged  in  the  grammatical  fiction  of  Hypallage,  ren 
dering  TTjooe  otKofiopii'  rj/c  Xi°£'ac'  "  f°r  the  use  of  edifying,"  in 
Ephes.  iv.,  29,  and  ot^tVrte  TOV  ri/e  apX'/c  T0"  Xptoroi;  \uyov  (Heb. 
vi.,  1),  "  leaving  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ."  In 
both  of  these  passages,  however,  there  is  a  marginal  note, 

*  The  Versions  of  Tyndale  and  Coverdale,  the  Great  Bible,  and  the  Bish 
ops'  Bible,  treat  both  as  men's  names,  Kuodias  and  Syntiches  (Syntyclu-s  or 
Sintiches)  ;  the  Geneva  Totaim-m  (  l.V>7)  },'i\es  both  correctly:  but  the  Ge 
neva  Bible  takes  up  the  intermediate  position,  and  is  followed  by  our  A.V. 
All  alike  are  wrong  in  the  translation  of  a!<rnlr  mrii'dj. 

t  Thus  it  may  be  compared  with  John  xiii..  H7,  o  irotitc,  Troiijrroi'  r<i\ioi'. 
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though  in  the  first  the  alternative  offered  "  to  edify  profita 
bly"  slurs  over  the  difficulty.  Such  grammatical  deformities 
as  these  should  be  swept  away.  Neither,  again,  should  we 
tolerate  such  a  rendering  as  1  Cor.  xii.,  28,  an-i\?;/ji/<c(r,  wftcp- 
vtifftic,  "  helps  in  governments,"*  where  the  original  contem 
plates  two  distinct  functions,  of  which  d»riXiv^v/<£«c  would  ap 
ply  mainly  to  the  diaconate  and  Kvfitpviiatiq  to  the  presbytery, 
but  where  our  translators  have  had  recourse  to  the  grammat 
ical  fiction  of  Hendiadys.  A  somewhat  similar  instance  to 
the  last,  where  two  detached  words  are  combined  in  defiance 
of  the  sense,  is  1  Cor.  xvi.,  22,  "Let  him  be  Anathema  Maran- 
atha,"  where  doubtless  the  words  should  be  separated;  »/rw 
dr«0f/ucr  Mapav  uda,  "Let  him  be  anathema.  Ma  ran  At  ha" 
(i.  e., "  The  Lord  cometh,"  or  "  is  come"). 

Isolated  examples  of  grammatical  inaccuracy  such  as  these 
might  be  multiplied ;  but  I  will  close  with  one  illustration, 
drawn  from  the  treatment  of  the  word  ^a/mr.  The  distinc 
tion  between  ^ai'mr,  "  to  shine,"  and  Qaireadai,  "  to  appear," 
is  based  on  an  elementary  principle  of  grammar.  It  is  there 
fore  surprising  that  our  translators  should  not  have  observed 
the  difference.  And  yet,  though  the  context  in  most  cases 
leads  them  right,  the  errors  of  which  they  are  guilty  in  par-  ( 
ticular  passages  show  that  they  proceeded  on  no  fixed  prin 
ciple.  Thus  we  have  in  Acts  xxvii.,  20,  pi'ire  aarpuv  tTri<j>atv6i>- 
TWV  tVi  irXctoi'ac  Ve'pa?> "  -^ or  stars  in  many  days  appeared" 
and  conversely  in  Matt,  xxiv.,  27,  not  Qaiverai  tu>Q  cvafiwt>,  "And 
shineth  even  unto  the  west,"  and  in  Phil,  ii.,  15,  iv  olc  Qaireade 
we  0<i>(TrJ/p£c  iv  Koirpu,  "Among  whom  ye  shine  as  lights  in  the 
world"  (where  the  marginal  alternative  of  an  imperative 
"  shine  ye"  is  given,  but  no  misgiving  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  to  our  translators  by  the  voice  of  ya'u>iaQt).\  When 

*  This  is  the  rendering  in  the  edition  of  Kill  ;  but  the  preposition  was 
struck  out  in  the  Cambridge  edition  of  1(!37  (and  possibly  earlier),  and  the 
text  is  commonly  printed  "  helps,  governments,"  but  without  any  authority. 

t  Again,  in  Hev.  xviii.,  L'3,  <pia£  \v\rov  oil  /u)  <pary  iv  aol  jn,  if  the  word 
was  accentuated  as  a  pa<»ive  (0«i'{/)  in  the  text  used  by  our  translators,  as 
was  probably  the  case,  they  have  rendered  it  incorrectly, "  The  light  of  the 
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they  have  gone  so  far  wrong  in  a  simple  matter  of  inflection, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  syntactic  considerations  should  have 
been  overlooked,  and  that  they  should  not  have  recognized 
the  proper  distinction  between  tyaivopai  elmt,  "I  appear  to 
be,"  and  ^amymi  wy,  "  I  am  seen  to  be."  Of  this  error  they 
are  guilty  in' Matt,  vi.,  16, 18,  OTTWC  tyarumv  rote  avdpuxoiG  vr\a- 

TIVOVTCQ,  07TWC  f")  <j>(tVJJQ  TOIQ  avQpUTTOlQ   V«ITf.VUV)  "  That   tllCy   may 

appear  unto  men  to  fast,"  "  That  thou  appear  not  unto  men 
to  fast,"  though  the  sense  is  correctly  given  by  Tyndale  (with 
whom  most  of  the  older  versions  agree  substantially), "  That 
they  might  be  seen  of  men  how  they  fast,"  "  That  it  appear 
not  unto  men  how  that  thou  fastest." 

The  directly  opposite  fault  to  that  which  has  just  been 
discussed  also  deserves  notice,  and  may  perhaps  be  consid 
ered  here.  If  hitherto  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  ig 
norance  or  disregard  of  Greek  grammar  in  our  translators, 
it  may  be  well  to  point  out  instances  in  which  they  have 
attempted  to  improve  the  original,  where  the  connection  is 
loose  or  the  structure  ungrammatical.  This  happens  most 
frequently  where  past  and  present  tenses  are  intermingled 
in  the  original;  e.g., Matt,  iii.,  15, 16, O'JJJCTOUC  tlirtv  irpoQ  avrov 
.  .  .  TOTE  a(}>iT)ffiv  avTOv  .  .  .  KOI  ftaTTTitrdeis  6  'IrjeovQ  avtflr), where, 
for  the  sake  of  symmetry,  a^mv  is  translated  suffered;  or 
Mark  xiv.,  53,  54,  ccti  airiiyayov  TOV  'I//<roDv  .  .  .  KO.\  avrip-^or- 
rai  avry  Trcivrec  .  .  .  KOI  o  Herpog  CITTO  paKpodev  i]Ko\ovQriatv  ai/rw, 
where,  for  the  same  reason,  awip-^ov-at  is  given  were  assembled. 
In  all  such  cases  there  is  no  good  reason  for  departing  from 
the  original.  This  is  not  a  question  of  the  idiom  in  different 
languages,  but  of  the  style  of  a  particular  author;  and  pe 
culiarities  of  style  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  reproduced. 

candle  shall  shine  no  more  in  thee  ;"  but  here  Lachmann  and  others  read  the 
active  0dvy.  In  liev.  viii.,  11',  they  read  (pairy,  and  rightly  translated  it 
"*hone;"  but  modern  critical  editors  substitute  0rivy  or  0ai-{J.  In  Acts  xxi., 
.'5,"  When  we  had  discovered  Cyprus,"  the  correct  text  is  probably  dva^a- 
vivrie  Si  rf)v  Ktnrpov,  but  "discovered"  seems  to  be  intended  as  a  transla 
tion  of  the  other  reading,  avatydvavTis. 


FAULTS  OF  GRAMMAR.  U7 

Moreover,  our  translators  themselves  have  not  ventured  al 
ways  to  reduce  the  tenses  to  uniformity,  so  that  the  license 
they  have  taken  results  in  capricious  alterations  here  and 
there,  which  serve  no  worthy  purpose. 

These,  however,  are  nothing  more  than  loosenesses  of  style. 
But  even  grammatical  inaccuracies  ought  to  be  preserved  as 
far  as  possible,  for  it  \vill  generally  be  found  that  in  such 
cases  the  grammar  is  sacrificed  to  some  higher  end — either 
greater  force  of  expression  or  greater  clearness  of  meaning. 
More  than  one  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  Apocalypse.  In 
the  letters  to  the  Seven  Churches  the  messages  close  with 
words  of  encouragement  to  the  victor  in  the  struggle.  In 
the  last  four  of  these  the  words  6  VIKUIV  are  flung  out  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sentence  without  any  regard  to  the  subse 
quent  construction,  which  in  three  out  of  the  four  is  changed 
so  that  the  nominative  stands  alone  without  any  government: 

ii.,  20,  KOI  6  VIKUIV Iwaui  ai/rw  i£,ovaiav\  iii.,  12,  6  vicwr, 

Trou'iao)  avrov  crruXov',  iii.,  21,6  VIK£>V)  Cwaw  aiiru>  tcaOiffai.  In  the 
first  instance  only  have  our  translators  had  the  courage  to  re 
tain  the  broken  grammar  of  the  original,  "And  he  that  over- 
cometh  .  .  .  to  him  will  I  give,"  acting  thus  boldly,  perhaps, 
because  the  intervening  words  partly  obscure  the  irregularity. 
In  the  other  two  cases  they  have  set  the  grammar  straight : 
"  Him  that  overcometh  will  I  make  a  pillar,"  "  To  him  that 
overcometh  will  I  grant  to  sit."  Yet  there  was  no  sufficient 
reason  for  making  a  difference,  and  in  all  alike  the  English 
should  have  commenced  as  the  Greek  commences, "  lie  that 
overcometh." 

Would  it  be  thought  overbold  if  I  were  to  counsel  the  same 
scrupulous  adherence  to  the  form  of  the  original  in  a  still 
more  important  passage  ?  In  Rev.  i.,  4,  x«p'e  V7>/  Kal  ««>/»'f 
a?™  [TOV]  o  wv  K-ai  6  %v  KOI  6  Jpgrf/tfvoc,  the  defiance  of  grammar 
is  t  von  more  startling.  It  may  be  true  that  a  cultivated 
Athenian  could  hardly  have  brought  himself  to  write  thus; 
but  certainly  the  fisherman  of  Galilee  did  not  so  express  him 
self  from  mere  ignorance  of  Greek,  for  such  ignorance  as  this 
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supposition  would  assume  must  have  prevented  his  writing 
the  Apocalypse  at  all.  In  this  instance,  at  least,  where  the 
apostle  is  dealing  with  the  Name  of  names,  the  motive  which 
would  lead  him  to  isolate  the  words  from  their  context  is 
plain  enough.  And  should  not  this  remarkable  feature  be 
preserved  in  our  English  Bible?  If  in  Exod.iii.,14,the  words 
run,  "  I  AM  hath  sent  me  unto  you,"  may  we  not  also  be  al 
lowed  to  read  here,  "  from  HE  THAT  is,  AND  THAT  WAS,  AND 
THAT  is  TO  COME?"  Certainly  the  violation  of  grammar  would 
not  be  greater  in  the  English  than  it  is  in  the  Greek. 

§5- 

If  the  errors  of  grammar  in  our  English  Version  are  very  nu 
merous,  those  of  lexicography  are  not  so  frequent.  Yet  even 
here  several  indisputable  errors  need  correction ;  not  a  few 
doubtful  interpretations  may  be  improved ;  and  many  vague 
renderings  will  gain  by  being  made  sharper  and  clearer. 

Instances  of  impossible  renderings  occur  from  time  to  time, 
though  the  whole  number  of  these  is  not  great.  By  impossi 
ble  renderings  I  mean  those  cases  in  which  our  translators 
have  assigned  to  a  word  a  signification  which  it  never  bears 
elsewhere,  and  which,  therefore,  we  must  at  once  discard,  with 
out  considering  whether  it  does  or  does  not  harmonize  with 
the  context. 

Such,  for  instance,  is  the  treatment  of  the  particles  m  and 
rlcr)  in  occasional  passages  where  their  meaning  is  inter 
changed  in  our  version,  as  in  Mark  xiii.,28,  UTO.V  ai/->;c  »/o/  o 
K\a£oe  uTraXoe  yeVijreu,  c.r.\., "  When  her  branch  is  yet  tender," 
for  "As  soon  as  its  branch  is  tender"  (the  sign  of  approaching 
summer) ;  and  2  Cor.  i.,  23,  OVKI.TI  i\\Qoi>  tig  Kopivdov,  "I  came 
not  as  yet  unto  Corinth,"  for  "  I  came  no  more  unto 'Corinth" 
(I  paid  no  fresh  visit) ;  or  the  rendering  of  airal  in  Ileb.  xii., 
26,  in  u7ra£  tyu  <rt/w,  "  Yet  once  more  I  shake ;"  or  of  caJ  yup  in 
Matt.  XV.,  2 7,  m«,  Kupif,  KCL\  yap  ra  Kvvapia.  iadtet,  "  Truth,  Lord, 
yet  the  dogs  eat."  And  when  we  turn  from  particles  to  nouns 
and  verbs,  examples  will  not  fail  us.  Such  are  the  renderings 
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in  Col.  iv.,  10,  "Marcus,  sister's  son  to  Barnabas"  (6 
avc^wc  Bapi'«/3a),forc'0Msm/  of  qdtvoirwpu'oc  in  Jude  12, "Trees 
whose  fruit  icithereth,  without  fruit  (ctVcpa  QdiroTrwptva  ava/oira), 
twice  dead,  plucked  up  by  the  roots,"  for  "autumn  trees  with 
out  fruit,  etc.,"  where  there  appears  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
parable  of  the  barren  fig-tree  (Luke  xiii.,  6),  and  where,  at  all 
events,  the  mention  of  the  season  when  fruit  might  be  ex 
pected  is  significant,*  while  under  any  circumstances  the  awk 
ward  contradiction  of  terms  in  our  English  Version  should 
have  suggested  some  misgiving ;  of  Qpia.nftf.vnv  in  2  Cor.  ii., 
14,  "  God,  which  always  causeth  us  to  triumph  (ru  TTUVTOTI  6pt- 
apjjtvoi'Ti  >//uac)  in  Christ,"  for  "  leadeth  us  in  triumph,"  where 
the  image  of  the  believer  made  captive  and  chained  to  the  car 
of  Christ  is  most  expressive,  while  the  paradox  of  the  apostle's 
thanksgiving  over  his  own  spiritual  defeat  and  thraldom  is  at 
once  forcible  and  characteristic;  and  of  Trupunc  in  Rom.  iii., 
25,  "  To  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  past 
sins  (cm  TIIV  irapfdiy  ru>f  irpoytyovoTWV  a/mpr;j/iurwi'),''  for  "  by 

reason  of  the  passing  over  of  the  former  sins ;"  where  the 
double  error  of  mistranslating  <ua,  and  of  giving  iruptaig  the 
sense  of  a^e^tr,  has  entirely  shattered  the  meaning,  and  where 
the  context  implies  that  this  signal  manifestation  of  God's 
righteousness  was  vouchsafed,  not  because  the  sins  were  for- 

*  Strange  to  say,  the  earliest  versions  all  rendered  <t>9ivoTrupiva  correctly. 
Tyndale's  instinct  led  him  to  give  what  I  can  not  but  think  the  right  turn  to 
the  expression :  "Trees  with  out  frute  at  gadringe  [gathering]  time," i.e., at 
the  season  when  fruit  was  looked  for;  I  can  not  agree  with  Archbishop  Trench 
(p.  161),  who  maintains  that  "Tyndale  was  feeling  after,  though  he  has  not 
grasped,  the  right  translation, "and  himself  explains  <f>9ii>oir<aptvd,  uKapira,  as 
"  mutually  completing  one  another,"  without  leaves,  without  fruit.  Tyndale 
was  followed  by  Coverdale  and  the  Great  Bible.  Similarly  Wicliffe  has  "her- 
vest  trees  without  fruyt,"and  the  l\lirim<  Version  "Trees  of  Autumnc,  un- 
fruiteful."  The  earliest  offender  is  the  Geneva  Testament,  which  gives  "cor 
rupt  trees  and  without  frute, "a  rendering  adopted  also  in  the  (leneva  Bible. 
The  Bishops'  Bible  strangely  combines  both  renderings,  "  tree*  withered  [0Wi- 
i'iu']  at  fruite  feathering  [oTrwpo]  and  without  t'riiite,"  which  is  explained  in 
the  margin  "Trees  withered  in  Autumne  when  the  fruite  harvest  is, and  so 
theGreke  wo.ml  importeth,"  while  at  the  same  time  other  alternative  inter 
pretations  are  given. 
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given,  but  because  they  were  only  overlooked  for  the  time 
without  being  forgiven.*  Other  examples,  again,  are  av\a- 
ydtytiv  in  Col.  ii.,  8,  fjLi]  r7c  v/me  tffrai  o  auXoywyui)',  "  Lest  any 
man  spoil  you,"  for  "make  spoil  of  you,"  "carry  you  off  as 
plunder  "^  Trpofitfiafciv  in  Matt,  xiv.,8,  irpofitfiuadelira  viro  r»jc  pt- 
rpoc  ai>r//c,"  Being  before  instructed  by  her  mother,"  for  "being 
put  forward,  urged,  by  her  mother,"  for  there  is  no  instance 
of  the  temporal  sense  of  the  preposition  in  this  compound ; 
tVfowrrj/Lia  in"  1  Pet.  iii.,  21,  "The  answer  of  a  good  conscience 
toward  God,"  for  "  the  question"  where  the  word  may  mean 
a  petition,  but  certainly  can  not  mean  an  answer  /  ciKaiujpara 
in  Rom.  ii.,  26,  "  If  the  circumcision  keep  the  righteousness  of 
the  law,"  for  "  the  ordinances  of  the  law ;"  irwpovv,  -rrupwoic,  in 
the  Epistles  (Rom.  xi.,  7, 25;  2  Cor.  iii.,  14;  Eph.  iv.,  18), where 
they  are  always  rendered  "blind,  blindness,"  though  correctly 
translated  in  the  Gospels  (Mark  iii.,  5  ;  vi.,  52  ;  John  xii.,  40), 
"harden,  hardness. "f 

In  some  cases  the  wrong  rendering  of  our  translators  arose 
from  a  false  derivation,  which  was  generally  accepted  in  their 
age.  Thus  axepaioc  is  rendered  "  harmless"  (from  vt'pac,  «peu£w), 
Matt,  x.,  16  ;  Phil,  ii.,  15,  instead  of  "  simple,  pure,  sincere" 
(from  Kepuvj'vfii, "  to  mix,  adulterate"),  though  in  Rom.  xvi.,19 
it  is  correctly  given.J  So  also  ipideia  is  taken  to  mean  "  strife, 
contention"  (Rom.  ii.,  8;  2  Cor.  xii.,  20;  Gal.  v.,  20;  Phil,  i., 
17;  ii.,  3 ;  James  iii.,  14, 16),  from  its  supposed  connection 
with  I'ptc;  whereas  its  true  derivation  is  from  tptfloc, "a  hired 
partisan,"  so  that  it  denotes  "party  spirit."  And  again,  in 

*  An  alternative  sense  of  naptaiv  is  given  in  the  margin,  "or  passing  over;" 
but  this  is  not  sufficient  to  elicit  the  right  meaning  without  also  correcting  the 
rendering  of  Sia. 

t  This  illustrates  the  incongruity  which  results  from  assigning  different 
parts  of  the  New  Testament  to  different  persons.  In  the  instance  before  us, 
however,  a  compromise  is  effected  by  marginal  alternatives.  In  Mark  iii., 
o,the  margin  has"or  blindness;"  in  liom.  xi.,  7, 1~> ;  Kph.  iv.,18,  "or  hard 
ened,"  "or  hardness."  In  the  other  passages  there  is  no  margin  in  the  edition 
of  1611. 

J  In  Matt,  x.,  16,  however,  the  margin  has  "or  simple,"  and  in  Phil,  ii., 
15,  "or  sincere." 
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Judc  12,  ovroi  t'tffiv  iv  rale  ay«7ra«c  vfjtuiv  (TTrcXactr,  "  These  are 
spots  in  your  feasts  of  charity,"  o-TnXuCfc, "  rocks,"  is  translated 
as  if  ffTrTAoi,  "  spots  ;"*  our  translators  having  doubtless  been 
influenced  by  the  parallel  passage  2  Pet.  ii., 13,  <77r7\ot  KOI  f*wpoi 
ivrpvtywvTtq  iv  rale  aTrarate  ubr&v^SpoU  are  they  and  blemishes, 
sporting  themselves  with  their  own  deceivings."f  The  last 
example  of  this  class  of  errors  which  I  shall  take  is  the  sur 
name  of  Simon  the  apostle,  "the  Canaanite."  The  correct 
form  of  the  word  is  KommToc,  not  KarcmYijc,  in  both  passages 
where  it  occurs  (Matt,  x.,4  ;  Mark  iii.,18),  but  the  latter  stood 
in  the  text  which  our  translators  had  before  them.  Yet  this 
false  reading  certainly  should  not  have  misled  them,  for  Xam- 
i'a7oc,  the  word  for  the  Canaanite  in  the  LXX.  and  in  Matt, 
xv.,  22,  is  even  farther  from  Kcn'cmY^e  than  from  KayayaToc. 
The  parallel  passages  in  St.  Luke  (Luke  vi.,  15;  Acts  i.,13) 
point  to  the  fact  that  this  surname  is  the  Aramaic  word  Ka- 
nan,  'sop,  corresponding  to  the  Greek  ^Xwn/c, "  the  Zealot  ;J 

*  At  least  this  is  the  view  taken  by  modern  commentators  almost  univer 
sally  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  certain  that  airt\d£i(;  here  can  not  mean 
"spots ;"  for  (1.)  All  the  early  versions  connect  it  with  this  root,  translating 
it  either  as  a  substantive  "stains,"  or  as  an  adjective  "polluted."  This  is 
the  case  with  the  Old  and  the  Revised  Latin,  with  both  the  Egyptian  versions, 
and  with  the  Philoxenian  Syriac  ;  nor  have  I  noticed  a  single  one  which  ren 
ders  it ' '  rocks."  (2. )  As  om\og  (or  an-iAoc),  which  generally  signifies  a" spot" 
or  "  stain,"  sometimes  has  the  sense  "  a  rock,"  so  conversely  it  is  quite  possi 
ble  that  (TTriXdc,  "a  rock,"  should  occasionally  exchange  its  ordinary  mean 
ing  for  that  of  ajrLXoc.  (3.)  In  one  of  the  Orphic  poems,  Lith,,  014,  KCITUOTIK- 
TOV  amXdSiaai  irvpaymv  XtwcaTc  n  fti\aivoftfraiQ  xXo«pai£  «>  it  has  this  sense; 
and,  though  this  poem  was  apparently  not  written  till  the  fourth  century,  still 
it  seems  highly  improbable  that  the  writer  should  have  derived  this  sense  of 
the  word  solely  from  St.  Judc.  If  he  did  so,  it  only  shows  how  fixed  this  in 
terpretation  had  become  before  his  time.  (4.)  The  extreme  violence  of  the 
metaphor,"  rocks  in  your  feasts  of  charitv, "  is  certainlv  not  favorable  to  the 
interpretation  which  it  is  proposed  to  substitute.  And  (">.)  though  this  ar 
gument  must  not  be  pressed,  yet  the  occurrence  of  <T7riAot  rai  /uD/jot  in  the 
panilk-1  passage  (2  Pet.  ii.,  115)  must  be  allowed  some  weight  in  determining 
the  sense  of  oiriXdSfQ  here. 

t  I  have  quoted  the  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  received  text,  iv  r«7f  aird- 
raif.but  iv  ra7c  dydiraic  is  read  by  Lachmann  and  Tregelles.  as  in  Judc  12. 

}  See  K\v;i].l.f/«  .<'7i.  Jes  V.  Isr.,  v.,  p.  ;>'_':.' :  Dercmbourg.  l.'Ilistoire  de  la 
full  stine,  p.  238.  This  is  a  common  termination  of  names  of  sects  when 
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and  this  being  so,  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  our  translators 
should  have  gone  astray  on  the  word,  seeing  that  the  Greek 
form  for  ^3533,  "  Canaanite,"  is  invariably  spelt  correctly  with 
an  X  corresponding  to  Caph,  and  not  with  a  K  correspond 
ing  to  Koph.  The  earlier  versions,  however,  all  suppose  the 
word  to  involve  the  name  of  a  place,  though  they  do  not  all 
render  it  alike.  Tyndale,  Coverdale,  and  the  Great  Bible 
have  "Simon  of  Cane"  or"Cana;"  the  Geneva  Testament 
(1557)  has  "  of  Canan"  in  the  one  place,  and  of"  Cane"  in  the 
other ;  the  Geneva  Bible  "  Cananite"  in  both.  The  Bishops' 
Bible,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  first  prints  the  word  with  a 
double  a  (Matt,  x.,  4),  thus  fixing  the  reference  to  Canaan.* 

Grecized  ;  e.  g.,  'AffiriSafoc,  Qapiffatof;,  SatiSovKaloc,  'EoaaTog  (Ilegesippus  in 
Euseb.,  H.  E.,  iv.,  23).  This  fact  seems  to  have  escaped  Meyer  'when  he 
points  to  the  termination  as  showing  that  KavavrioQ  denotes  the  name  of  a 
place,  and  thus  exhibits  a  false  tradition,  while  the  true  account  is  preserved 
in  the  £»/Xwr?)c  of  St.  Luke.  Indeed,  the  formation  of  KnvayaTof  from  Kanan 
is  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  *apiff«7oe  from  Pharish,  or  'AaaiSaloc  from 
Hhasid.  Meyer  confesses  himself  at  a  loss  to  name  any  place  to  which  he 
can  refer  Kavavaioc. 

In  thePeshito  Kavavdiog  is  translated  p^jJLJiO,  butXavavnlof  ***  «*v  <«v. 
where  the  difference  of  the  initial  letter  and  the  insertion  of  the  ^  in  the  lat 
ter  word  show  that  in  this  version  the  forms  were  not  confounded. 

*  To  this  list  of  false  derivations  some  would  add  KUTCIVV^Q  in  Rom.  xi.,  8, 
where  irvii'na  Karavv^naq  is  rendered  "the  spirit  of  slumber,"  though  with 
the  marginal  alternative  remorse ;  but  I  doubt  whether  Archbishop  Trench 
is  right  in  saying  (p.  lf)3)  that  "our  translators  must  have  derived  KarawZiQ 
from  vv<JTa(,uv,  as  many  others  have  done."  The  fact  is,  that  Karavvoauv, 
KdTilvvZic,  are  frequently  used  in  the  LXX.  to  translate  words  denoting  heavy 
sleep,  silence,  amazement,  and  the  like,  e.  g.,  Levit.  x. ,  3  ;  Psa.  iv.,  5 ;  xxx., 
13  ;  xxxv.,  15  ;  Isa.  vi.,  ~> ;  Dan.  x.,  9  ;  and  in  the  very  passage  to  which  St. 
Paul  here  refers,  Isa.  xxix.,  10,  Karaw^ig  represents  the  Hebrew  rT2Tir\ 
"deep  sleep."  The  idea  of  numbness  is  the  connecting  link  between  jiriclc- 
ing,  wounding,  and  stupor,  heavy  sleep.  Fritzsche  (Rom.,  ii.,  p.  /if>8  seq.)  has 
an  important  excursus  on  the  word,  but  is  not  always  happy  in  his  explana 
tion  of  the  LXX.  renderings.  The  earlier  English  versions  generally  adopt 
ed  the  more  literal  meaning  of  Karavv^ig.  Thus  Wicliffe  and  the  Rheims 
Version  have  "compunction,"  after  the  Vulgate;  Tyndale.  Coverdale,  and 
the  Great  Bible,  "  unquietness ;"  the  Bishops'  Bible,  "remorse,"  with  the 
marginal  note,  "That  is,  pricking  and  unquietnesse  of  conscience."  The  Ge 
neva  Testament  (l.">f>7)  is  as  usual  the  innovator,  rendering  the  word  "heavy 
sleep."  For  this  the  Geneva  Bible  substitutes  "slumber,"  but  with  a  margin 
"or  pricking." 
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There  are  other  passages  where,  though  the  word  itself 
will  admit  the  meaning  assigned  to  it  in  our  version,  and  so 
this  meaning  can  not  be  called  impossible,  yet  the  context 
more  or  less  decidedly  favors  another  sense.  Examples  be 
longing  to  this  class  are  James  iii.,  5,  iloii  oXiyov  [1.  j/X/vov]  irvp 
ii\ik-r)v  v\r)t>  a vairTet,  "  Behold  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire 
kindleth,"  where  the  literal  meaning  of  fiXij  is  certainly  to  be 
preferred  to  the  philosophical,  and  where  it  is  most  strange 
that  our  translators,  having  the  correct  word,  "  wood,"  pres 
ent  to  their  minds,  should  have  banished  it  to  the  margin ; 
Matt,  xxvi.,15,  'iarriaav  O.VTM  rpuiKovTa  upyvpta, "  They  covenant 
ed  ic  ith  him  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,"  where  the  passage  in 
Zechariah  (xi.,  12,  "They  weighed  for  my  price  thirty  pieces 
of  silver,"  LXX.  torqaav)  to  which  the  evangelist  alludes 
ought  to  have  led  to  the  proper  rendering  of  the  same  word 
here,  "iceighed  unto  him;"  Heb.  ii.,  19,  ol  yap  Zi']irov  ayyiXwv 
tViXa^/Saverai  aXXa  ffWpynaroc  'Afipaafi  £7rtXa^/3avfrcu,  "He  took 
not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels,  but  he  took  on  him  the  seed 
of  Abraham,"  where  the  context  suggests  the  more  natural 
meaning  of  tiriXanfiavtaQai,  "To  take  hold  of  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  or  assisting"  (comp.  ver.  18,  fto^dijaat} ;  Mark  iv., 
29,  oYai'  Trapacol  o  Kapro'c,  "When  the  fruit  is  brought  forth" 
where  the  right  meaning  ripe  is  given  in  the  margin ;  Acts 
ii.,  3,  ctapfpi^o^erai  yXuxraai  wail  Trvpoc,  "Cloven  tongues  as  of 
fire,"  where  the  imagery  and  the  symbolism,  not  less  than  the 
tense,  suggest  a  different  rendering  of  faafupiZofitvat,  parting 
asunder /  2  Cor.  iv.,  4,  etc  ro  /*>}  avyatrai  [aurolr]  ror  <j>wTiap.ov 
TOV  tvayyfXlov, "  Lest  the  light  of  the  Gospel  .  .  .  should  shine 
unto  them,"  where  indeed  the  fault  was  not  with  the  trans 
lators,  but  with  the  reading,  since,  having  ovrolc  in  their  text, 
they  had  no  choice  but  to  translate  the  words  so ;  but  when 
ai/roTe  is  struck  out  (as  it  should  be),  a  different  sense  oilght 
pi'ihaps  to  be  given  to  avyuvat, " That  they  might  not  behold 

The  reasons  why  I  do  not  class  tVioiVioc  among  these  words,  in  which  a 
mistaken  derivation  has  led  to  a  wrong  translation,  will  be  given  in  the  Ap 
pendix. 
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the  light,"  etc.  Another  and  a  very  important  example  of 
this  class  of  errors  is  the  rendering  of  irdlQ  in  Acts  iii.,  13, 26; 
iv.,  27,  30,  where  it  is  translated  "son"  or  "child"  in  place 
of  "servant,"  thus  obliterating  the  connection  with  the  pro 
phetic  announcement  of  the  "  servant  of  the  Lord"  in  Isaiah.* 
It  is  not  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Sonship,  but  the  ministry,  on 
which  the  apostles  dwell.  In  Matt,  xii.,  18,  where  the  proph 
ecy  itself  (Isa.  xlii.,  1)  is  quoted  and  applied  to  our  Lord,  the 
words  are  rightly  translated,  "  Behold,  I  send  my  servant;" 
and,  indeed,  when  confronted  with  the  original,  no  one  would 
think  of  rendering  it  otherwise.  Other  instances,  again,  are 
the  rendering  of  a'iptiv  in  John  i.,  29,  b  aipwv  r//i'  upapriav  rov 
Mfffiov,  "  Which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,"  where  the 
marginal  reading  bearcth  should  probably  be  substituted  in 
the  text;  and  similarly  of  a»'£»'£y«7r  in  Heb.  ix.,  28;  1  Pet. 
ii.,24,  uvivtyKtiv  a/m/or/ar,  "To  bear  the  sins,"  where  the  true 
idea  is  not  that  of  sustaining  a  burden,  but  of  raising  upon 
the  cross.  So,  again,  TrtTrXjjpo^o/^/m'wj'  in  Luke  i.,  1,  probably 
means  "fulfilled"  rather  than  "most  surely  believed,"  as  in 
the  latter  sense  the  passive  is  used  only  of  the  persons  con 
vinced,  and  not  of  the  things  credited.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  not  certain  whether  $a.aTu&iv  means  "  to  carry  off,  to  steal," 
in  John  xii.,  6,  ra  /3aXXo^em  ipua-afa',  or  whether  the  English 
Version  "  bare  what  was  put  therein"  should  stand. 

In  another  class  of  words,  the  English  rendering,  while  it 
can  not  be  called  incorrect,  is  vague  or  inadequate,  so  that 
the  exact  idea  of  the  original  is  not  represented,  or  the  sharp 
ness  of  outline  is  blurred.  This  defect  will  be  most  obvious 
in  metaphors.  For  instance,  in  Rom.  vi.,  13,  where  o?rXa  «t</;- 
tac  is  rendered  "instruments  of  unrighteousness"  instead  of 
arms  or  weapons  (which,  however,  is  given  as  an  alternative 
in  the  margin),  we  fail  to  recognize  the  image  of  military 
service  rendered  to  Sin  as  a  great  king  (ver.  12,  p)  fiaffi\tvi-w) 
who  enforces  obedience  (maMviti')  and  pays  his  soldiery  in 
the  coin  of  death  (verse  23,  ra  o^/wrta  7i/e  fyapn'ae  fldyaroe). 
*  See  especially  Trench,  Authorized  Version,  p.  95. 
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A:_r:iii>,  the  rendering  of  Col.  ii.,  5,  vpwv  T>}V  TU^IV  KCL\  TO  ffTtpiu- 
pa  n/c  tk  Xpt<rro>>  irioTtwg  tywi', "  Your  order  and  tlie  steadfast 
ness  of  your  faith  in  Christ,"  fails  to  suggest  the  idea  of  the 
close  phalanx  arrayed  for  battle  which  is  involved  in  the  orig 
inal;*  and  similarly  in  2  Cor.  x.,  5,irdv  u\^wpa  tiraipv^fvov  Kara 
ri/c  yi'a><T£we  roi/  Qeov,  our  translators,  in  rendering  the  words 
"Every  high  thing  that  cxalteth  itself  against  the  knowledge 
of  God,"  appear  not  to  have  seen  that  this  expression  contin 
ues  the  metaphor  of  the  campaign  (<rrparEvo/j£0a)  and  the  for 
tresses  (dxvpVara)  in  the  context,  and  that  the  reference  is 
to  the  siege-works  tliroicn  -up  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the 
faith.  Again,  the  metaphor  of  KararapKuv  is  very  inadequate 
ly  given  in  2  Cor.  xi.,  9,  "I  was  chargeable  to  no  man,"  and 
in  xii.,  1,3, 14,  "I  was  not,  I  will  not  be,  burdensome  to  any 
one;"  and  the  "thorn  in  the  flesh"  in  the  English  Version  of 
2  Cor.  xii.,  7  has  suggested  interpretations  of  St.  Paul's  mal 
ady,  which  the  original  ffKoAo^,  "a  stake"  does  not  counte 
nance,  and  is  almost  as  wide  of  the  mark  as  the  Latin  stim- 
tilus  carnis,  which  also  has  led  to  much  misunderstanding. 
These  are  a  few  instances  out  of  many  which  might  be  given 
where  a  metaphor  has  suffered  from  inadequate  rendering. 

Other  examples  also,  where  no  metaphor  is  involved,  might 
be  multiplied.  Thus,  in  Matt,  ix.,16;  Mark  ii.,  21, it  is  difficult 
to  see  why  our  translators  should  have  abandoned  the  natu 
ral  expression  "undressed  cloth,"  which  occurs  in  the  Geneva 
Testament  as  a  rendering  of  pekoe  ayya^oi',  for  "  new  cloth," 
contenting  themselves  with  putting  "  raw  or  unwrought"  in 
the  margin.  In  Matt,  xxvi.,  36  ;  Mark  xiv.,  32,  we  read  in  the 
English  Version  of  "a  place  called  Gcthsemane;"  the  Greek, 
however,  is  not  \upos,  but  x^ptWj  not  a  place,  but  "a  parcel 
of  ground"  (as  it  is  rendered  in  John  iv.,  5),  an  inclosure,  a 
field  or  garden,  and  thus  corresponds  more  closely  to  /O/TTOC, 
by  which  St.  John  describes  the  same  locality,  though  with 
out  mentioning  the  name  (xviii.,1).  In  Acts  i.,3,  oTrrar^ej'oc 

*  1  Mace,  ix.,  14,  tlitv  'lortoc  on  Bac\i'c»;c  •>"««  ro  anpittifia  r/}c 
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ai<ro7c  should  not  have  been  translated  "being  seen  o/them," 
for  the  emphatic  word  oirruvtaQai,  which  does  not  occur  else 
where  in  the  New  Testament,  expresses  much  more  than  this, 
and  "showing  himself  unto  them"  would  be  a  better,  though 
still  an  inadequate  rendering.  In  Rom.  ii.,  22,  o  ftlfXvoao^tvoQ 
ra  e'itiwXa  itpocrvXt'tc,  the  inconsistency  of  the  man  who  plun 
ders  a  heathen  temple  while  professing  to  loathe  an  idol  is  lost 
by  the  rendering  "dost  thou  commit  sacrilege;'1''  and  indeed 
it  may  be  suspected  that  our  translators  misapprehended  the 
force  of  iepoffvXels,  more  especially  as  in  most  of  the  earlier 
versions  it  was  translated  "robbest  God  of  his  honor."  In 
Acts  xiv.,  13,  "Then  the  priest  of  Jupiter  which  was  before 
the  city  brought  oxen  and  garlands  unto  the  gates,"  the  En 
glish  reader  inevitably  thinks  of  the  city  gates;  but  as  the 
Greek  has  TrvXuh'ar,  not  TruXac,  the  portal,  or  gateway,  or  vesti 
bule  of  the  Temple  is  clearly  meant.  This  was  seen  by  Tyn- 
dale,  who  quaintly  translates  it  "  the  church  porch."  In  Acts 
xvii.,  29,  St.  Paul,  addressing  an  audience  of  heathen  philoso 
phers,  condescends  to  adopt  the  language  familiar  to  them, 
and  speaks  of  TO  Qtiov — an  expression  which  does  not  occur 
elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament ;  but  in  the  English  render 
ing  "Godhead"  this  vague  philosophical  term  becomes  con 
crete  and  precise,  as  though  it  had  been  dtor^  in  the  original. 
In  Acts  xiii.,  50,  and  elsewhere,  oi  atfto^Evoi.  at  <rf/3o/«j'cu,  by 
which  St.  Luke  always  means  "  proselytes,  worshipers  of  the 
one  God,"  are  translated  "  devout ;"  and  hence  the  strange 
statement  (which  must  perplex  many  an  English  reader)  that 
"  the  Jews  stirred  up  the  devout  and  honorable  women  .  .  . 
and  raised  persecution  against  Paul  and  Barnabas."  In  2  Cor. 
xiii.,  11,  KaTapTi^ftrde  is  rendered  "be  perfect,"  and  in  the  9th 
verse,  rijv  v^H>v  KarapTiaiv,  "jo\\.rj)erfectionf^  but  the  context 
shows  that  in  these  parting  injunctions  St.  Paul  reiterates  the 
leading  thought  of  the  Epistles,  exhorting  the  Corinthians  to 
compose  their  differences;  and  this  is  the  meaning  of  1  Cor. 
i.,  10,  j)rf  Cf  KarTfp-itr^ti'Oi  iv  ry  avry  rol,  where  it  is  better 
rendered  "  that  ye  be  perfectly  joined  together,  etc."  Lastly, 
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in  1  Tim.  iii.,  3;  Tit.  i.,  7,  /<»}  irapoirov  is  translated  "not  given 
to  wine;"  but  in  the  first  passage  tins  idea  is  already  ex 
pressed  by  >'J70«X(o»',  and,  natural  as  the  more  obvious  render 
ing  might  seem,  the  usage  of  Trupoti'oc  elsewhere  shows  that  it 
denotes  "  a  brawler,"  "  a  quarrelsome  person"  (which  is  the 
alternative  meaning  offered  in  the  margin). 

I  will  close  this  section  with  an  illustration,  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  we  should  more  properly  class  it  un 
der  the  head  of  lexicography  or  of  grammar.  2u/3/3ora  is  the 
Aramaic  form  of  the  Hebrew  word  for  "  a  sabbath"  written 
out  in  Greek  letters.  Appearing  in  this  form,  it  is  naturally 
declined  as  a  plural,  <r«/3/3ara,  o-a/3/3«rw>',  but  nevertheless  re 
tains  its  proper  meaning  as  a  singular.  How  widely  this 
form  Avas  known,  and  how  strictly  it  preserved  its  force  as 
a  singular,  will  appear  from  Horace's  "Hodie  tricesima  sab- 
bata."  In  our  version  of  the  New  Testament,  whenever  the 
meaning  is  unmistakable  it  is  translated  as  a  singular  (e.  g., 
Matt,  xii.,  1, 11  ;  Mark  i.,  21;  ii.,  23  ;  iii.,  2;  Acts  xiii.,  14); 
but  where  the  sense  is  doubtful  a  plural  rendering  is  mostly 
preferred  (e.  g.,  Matt,  xii.,  5, 10, 12 ;  Mark  iii.,  4).  In  all  these 
cases,  however,  it  is  much  better  treated  as  a  singular,  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  sense  which  it  bears  in  the  same  contexts; 
and  in  such  a  passage  as  Col.  ii.,  10,  lv  fitpu  toprj/c  >*/  t'fOfjrjriaQ 
*i  aafiija-uv,  the  plural  "  sabbath  -days"  is  obviously  out  of 
place,  as  co-ordinated  with  two  singular  nouns.  The  only 
passage  in  the  New  Testament  where  <rn/3/3ara  is  distinctly 
plural  is  Acts  xvii.,2,  inl  o-('i/3/3ara  rpm,  where  it  is  defined  by 
the  numeral. 

§o. 

Over  and  above  the  ordinary  questions  of  translation,  there 
is  a  particular  class  of  words  which  presents  special  difficul 
ties  and  needs  special  attention.  Proper  names,  official  titles, 
technical  terms,  which,  as  belonging  to  one  language  and  one 
nation, have  no  direct  equivalents  in  another,  must  obviously 
be  treated  in  an  exceptional  way.  Are  they  to  be  reproduced 
M 
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as  they  stand  in  the  original,  or  is  the  translator  to  give  the 
terms  most  nearly  corresponding  to  them  in  the  language  of 
his  version?  Is  he  to  adopt  the  policy  of  despair,  or  the 
policy  of  compromise?  Or  may  he  invoke  either  principle 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case?  and,  if  so,  what  laws 
can  be  laid  down  to  regulate  his  practice  and  to  prevent 
caprice  ? 

Of  this  class  of  words,  proper  names  are  the  least  difficult 
to  deal  with ;  and  yet  even  these  occasionally  offer  perplex 
ing  problems. 

The  general  principles  on  which  our  translators  proceeded 
in  this  matter  are  twofold.  First,  where  no  familiar  English 
form  of  a  name  existed,  they  retained  the  form  substantially 
as  they  found  it.  In  other  words  they  reproduced  the  Hebrew 
or  Chaldee  form  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Greek  in  the 
New.  Secondly,  where  a  proper  name  had  been  adopted  into 
the  English  language,  and  become  naturalized  there  with 
some  modification  of  form,  or  where  the  person  or  place  was 
commonly  known  in  English  by  a  name  derived  from  some 
other  language,  they  adopted  this  English  equivalent,  how 
ever  originated.  Instances  of  English  equivalents  arrived  at 
by  the  one  process  are  Eve,  Herod,  James,  John,  Jude,  Luke, 
Magdalene,  Mary,  Peter,  Pilate,  Saul,  Stephen,  Zebedee,  Italy, 
Rome,  etc. ;  of  the  other,  Assyria,  Ethiopia,  Euphrates,  Idu- 
mea,  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  Syria,  etc.,  Artaxerxes,  Cyrus,  Da 
rius,  etc.,  for  Asshur,  Cush,  Phrath,  Edom,  Aram-Xaharaim, 
Pharas,  Aram,  etc.,  Arta-chshashta,  Coresh,  Daryavesh,  etc., 
in  the  Old  Testament,*  the  more  familiar  classical  forms  being 
substituted  for  the  less  familiar  Hebrew ;  and  of  Diana,  Ju 
piter,  Mercurius,  for  Artemis,  Zeus,  Hermes,  in  the  New,  the 
more  familiar  Latin  being  substituted  for  the  less  familiar 

*  In  tliis,  however,  there  is  great  inconsistency.  Thus  we  have  Cu^li  in 
I>n.  xi.,ll,bnt  Ethiopia  in  xviii.,  1,  etc. ;  Edom  in  Isa.  xi.,14;  l.xiii.,  1,  but 
Idumca  in  xxxiv.,  f>,  (J ;  Asshur  in  Hos.  xiv.,4,  but  Assyria  elsewhere  in  this 
same  prophet ;  Javan  in  Isa.  Ixvi.,  19,  but  Greece  or  Grecia  in  the  other  proph 
ets  ;  and  so  with  other  words. 
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Greek ;  while  in  some  few  cases,  e.  g.,  Egypt,  Tyro,*  etc.,  both 
modifying  influences  have  been  at  work ;  the  Hebrew  has 
been  replaced  by  the  Greek,  and  this,  again,  has  been  Angli 
cized  in  form.  In  the  instructions  given  to  our  translators  it 
was  so  ordered :  "  The  names  of  the  prophets  and  the  holy 
writers,  with  the  other  names  of  the  text,  to  be  retained  as 
nigh  as  may  be,  according  as  they  were  vulgarly  used." 

With  these  principles  no  fault  can  be  found ;  but  the  re 
sult  of  their  application  is  not  always  satisfactory.  Our 
translators  are  not  uniformly  consistent  with  themselves; 
and,  moreover,  time  has  very  considerably  altered  the  con 
ditions  of  the  problem  as  it  presents  itself  now. 

(1.)  The  first  of  these  principles,  though  it  commends  itself 
to  our  own  age,  was  not  allowed  to  pass  unquestioned  when 
first  asserted.  At  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  the  persons 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  were  commonly  known  (so 
far  as  they  were  known  at  all)  through  the  Septuagint  and 
Vulgate  forms.  Thus  Ochosias  stood  for  Ahaziah,  Achab  for 
Ahab,  Sobna  for  Shebnah,  Elias  for  Elijah,  Eliseus  for  Elisha, 
Roboam  for  Rehoboam,  Josaphat  for  Jchoshaphat,  Abdias  for 
Obadiah,  and  the  like.  In  Coverdale's  Bible  these  forms  are 
generally  retained  ;  but  in  the  later  English  versions  there  is 
a  tendency  to  substitute  the  Hebrew  forms,  or  forms  more 
nearly  approaching  to  them. 

In  the  two  versions  which  held  the  ground  when  our  Au 
thorized  Version  was  set  on  foot — the  Bishops'  Bible  and  the 
Geneva  Bible — this  tendency  had  reached  the  utmost  limit 
which  the  English  language  seemed  to  allow.  In  Minister's 
Latin  Bible,  indeed,  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  reproduce 
the  Hebrew  forms  with  exactness,  and,  accordingly, the  names 
of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel  there  appear  as  Jcsahiahu, 
Irmciahu,  and  lechezchel.  This  extreme  point,  however,  was 
ni'vi-r  reached  by  any  of  our  English  translators;  but  still,  in 
the  Geneva  Bible,  the  names  of  the  patriarchs  are  written 

*  Yet  "Tyre"and  "Tyrus"are  employed  indifferently,  and  without  any  rule, 
in  the  Old  Testament. 
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Izhak  and  laakob,  and  in  the  Bishops'  Bible  we  meet  with 
such  forms  as  Amariahu,  Zachariahu. 

This  tendency  was  not  left  unassailed.  Gregory  Martin,  in 
his  attack  on  the  "English  Bibles  used  and  authorized  since 
the  time  of  the  schism,"  published  at  Kheims  in  1582,  writes 
as  follows : 

Of  one  thing  we  can  by  no  means  excuse  you,  but  it  must  savor 
vanity  or  novelty,  or  both.  As  when  you  affect  new  strange  words 
which  the  people  are  not  acquainted  withal,  but  it  is  rather  Hebrew 
to  them  than  English  :  fia\a  at/zi^c  ovofid^'ovrfs ,  as  Demosthenes  speak- 
eth,  uttering  with  great  countenance  and  majesty.  "Against  him 
came  up  Nabuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babel,"  2  Par.  xxxvi.,  6,  for  "Nab- 
uchodonosor,  king  of  Babylon  ;"  "  Saneherib"  for  "  Sennacherib  ;" 
"  Michaiah's  prophecy"  for  "  Michaea's ;"  "  Jehoshaphat's  prayer"  for 
"  Josaphat's ;"  "  Uzza  slain"  for  "  Oza ;"  "  when  Zerubbabel  went  about 
to  build  the  Temple"  for  "  Zorobabel ;"  "  remember  what  the  Ltfrd 
did  to  Miriam"  for  "  Marie,"  Deut.  xxxiv. ;  and  in  your  first*  transla 
tion  "  Elisa"  for  "  Elisaeus ;"  "  Pekahia"  and  "  Pekah"  for  "  Phaceia" 
and  "  Phacec ;"  "  Uziahu"  for  "  Ozias ;"  "  Thiglath-peleser"  for  "  Teg- 
lath-phalasar ;"  "Ahaziahu"  for  "  Ochozias  ;"  "  Peka,  son  of  Rema- 
liahu,"  for  "  Phacee,  son  of  Roinelia."  And  why  say  you  not  as  well 
"  Shelomoh"  for  "  Salomoh,"  and  "  Coresh"  for  "  Cyrus,"  and  so  alter 
every  word  from  the  known  sound  and  pronunciation  thereof?  Is 
this  to  teach  the  people  when  you  speak  Hebrew  rather  than  English  ? 
Were  it  goodly  hearing  (think  you)  to  say  for  "  Jesus,"  "  Jeshuah ;" 
and  for  "Marie,"  his  mother,  "Miriam;"  and  for  "Messias,"  "Mes- 
siach ;"  and  "  John,"  "  Jachannan ;''  and  such-like  monstrous  novel 
ties  ?  which  you  might  as  well  do,  and  the  people  would  understand 
you  as  well,  as  when  your  preachers  say  "  ISTabucadnezer,  king  of  Ba 
bel." 

To  these  charges  Fulke  gives  this  brief  and  sensible  reply: 

Seeing  the  most  of  the  proper  names  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
unknown  to  the  people  before  the  Scriptures  were  read  in  English,  it 
was  best  to  utter  them  according  to  the  truth  of  their  pronunciation 
in  Hebrew  rather  than  after  the  common  corruption  which  they  had 
received  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues.  But  as  for  those  names 
which  were  known  to  the  people  out  of  the  New  Testament,  as  Jesus, 

*  f.  e.,The  Great  Bible,  which  was  the  first  Bible  in  use  after  "the  schism;" 
the  edition  to  which  Martin  refers  is  that  of  15G2.  The  two  Bibles  to  which 
Martin's  strictures  mostly  apply  are  the  Genevan  and  the  Bishops',  as  being 
most  commonly  used  when  he  wrote.  See  Fulke's  Ucfcnce,  etc.,  p.  G7  seq. 
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John,  Man-,  etc.,  it  had  been  folly  to  have  taught  men  to  sound  them 
otherwise  than  alter  the  Greek  declination,  in  which  we  find  them.* 

The  attack,  however,  was  so  far  successful,  that  the  revis 
ers  who  produced  our  Authorized  translation  seem  to  have 
adopted  in  each  case  from  the  current  versions  those  forms 
which  least  offended  the  English  eye  or  ear,  even  though  far 
ther  removed  from  the  Hebrew.  Thus,  in  the  examples  al 
ready  given,  they  write  Isaac,  Jacob,  in  preference  to  Izhak, 
laakob  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  and  Amariah,Zachariah  in  pref 
erence  to  Amariahu,  Zachariahu  of  the  Bishops'. 

With  the  general  treatment  of  the  Old  Testament  names 
I  have  no  desire  to  find  fault:  perhaps  the  forms  in  our  En 
glish  Bible  approach  as  nearly  to  the  Hebrew  as  is  desirable. 
But,  when  we  compare  the  New  Testament  with  the  Old, 
some  important  questions  arise. 

In  favor  of  retaining  the  old  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  forms 
in  preference  to  introducing  the  Hebrew, there  was  this-  strong 
argument  —  that  the  same  person  thus  appeared  under  the 
same  name  in  the  New  Testament  as  in  the  Old.  The  En 
glish  reader  did  not  need  to  be  informed  that  Eliseus  was 
the  same  as  Elisha,  Ozias  as  Uzziah,  Salathiel  as  Shealtiel,  etc. 
Now  he  lias  not  this  advantage.  Even  supposing  that  the 
identity  of  persons  is  recognized,  much  unconscious  miscon 
ception  still  remains  in  particular  cases.  It  is  very  difficult, 
for  instance,  for  an  English  reader,  who  has  not  read  or 
thought  on  the  subject,  to  realize  the  fact  that  the  Elias  whom 
the  Jews  expected  to  appear  in  Messiah's  days  was  not  some 
weird  mythical  being,  or  some  merely  symbolical  person,  but 
the  veritable  Elijah  who  lived  on  earth,  in  flesh  and  blood,  in 
the  days  of  Ahab.  "Let  us  just  seek  to  realize  to  ourselves," 
says  Archbishop  Trench,  "the  difference  in  the  amount  of 
awakened  attention  among  a  country  congregation  which 
Matt,  xvii.,  10  would  create  if  it  were  read  thus:  'And  his 
disciples  asked  him,  saying,  "Why  then  say  the  Scribes  that 

*  Fulke's  Defence  of  the  English  Translations  of  the  Bible,  p.  588  seq. 
(Parker  Society's  edition). 
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Elijah  must  first  come?'  as  compared  with  what  it  now  is 
likely  to  create."  And  this  argument  applies,  though  in  a 
less  degree,  to  the  scene  of  the  transfiguration.  It  is  most  im 
portant,  as  the  same  writer  has  observed, to  "keep  vivid  and 
strong  the  relations  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in 
the  minds  of  the  great  body  of  English  hearers  and  readers 
of  Scripture."* 

I  imagine  that  few  would  deny  the  advantage  of  substi 
tuting  the  more  familiar  Old  Testament  names  in  such  cases 
for  the  less  familiar  Septuagint  forms  preserved  in  the  New ; 
but  many  more  may  question  whether  such  a  substitution  is 
legitimate,  and  I  venture  therefore  to  add  a  few  words  in  de 
fence  of  this  reform  which  I  should  wish  to  see  introduced. 

If  at  this  point  we  were  to  invoke  the  second  principle 
(which  has  been  mentioned  above  and  will  be  considered  pres 
ently),  that  whenever  a  familiar  English  form  of  a  name  oc 
curs,  this  shall  be  substituted  for  the  original,  e.  g.,  John  for 
loannes,  James  for  lacobos,  Mary  for  Mariam,  this  principle 
alone  would  justify  the  change  which  I  am  advocating.  For, 
to  our  generation  at  least,  the  familiar  English  names  of  the 
Old  Testament  personages  are  Elijah,  Elisha,  Isaiah,  etc.,  and 
therefore,  on  this  ground  alone,  the  Greek  forms  Elias,  Elise- 
us,  Esaias,  should  give  place  to  them.  In  the  16th  and  iVth 
centuries  it  might  be  a  question  between  Esay,  Esaie,  Esaias, 
Isaiah ;  between  Abdy,  Abdias,  Obadiah ;  between  Jeremy, 
Jeremias,  Jeremiah ;  between  Osee,  Oseas,  Osea,  Hosea  (or 
Hoshea) ;  between  Sophony,  Sophonia,  Sophonias,  Zephaniah; 
between  Aggeus,  Haggeus,  Haggai,  and  the  like ;  but  now 
long  familiarity  has  decided  irrevocably  in  favor  of  the  last 
forms  in  each  case,  and  there  is  every  reason  why  the  less  fa 
miliar  modes  of  representing  the  names  should  give  place  to 
the  more  familiar.  But,  quite  independently  of  tin's  consid 
eration  of  familiarity,  we  should  merely  be  exercising  the  le 
gitimate  functions  of  translators  if  in  most  cases  we  were  to 
return  to  the  Old  Testament  forms;  for  (with  very  few  ex- 

*  Authorized  Version,  p.  66. 
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ccptions)  the  Greek  forms  represent  the  original  names  as 
nearly  as  the  vocables  and  the  genius  of  the  Greek  language 
permit,  and  in  translating  it  is  surely  allowable  to  neglect 
the  purely  Greek  features  in  the  words.  This  applies  espe 
cially  to  terminations,  such  as  Jeremias,  Jonas,  Manasses,  for 
Jeremiah,  Jonah,  Manasseh  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  name  Elias  it 
self  is  nothing  more  than  "  Elijah"  similarly  formed,  for  the 
Hebrew  word  could  not  have  been  written  otherwise  in  Greek. 
It  applies  also  to  the  change  of  certain  consonants.  Thus  a 
Greek  had  no  choice  but  to  represent  the  s/i  sound  by  a  sim 
ple  s.  Like  the  men  of  Ephraim,  the  Greeks  could  not  frame 
to  pronounce  the  word  Shibboleth  right  ;  and  it  is  curious  to 
observe  to  what  straits  the  Alexandrian  translator  of  the  nar 
rative  in  the  book  of  Judges  (xii.,  5,  6)  is  driven  in  his  at 
tempt  to  render  the  incident  into  this  language.*  Remem 
bering  this,  we  shall  at  once  replace  Cis  (Acts  xiii.,  21)  by 
Kish,f  and  Aser  (Lnke  ii.,3G;  Rev.  vii.,6)  by  Ashcr;  while 
the  English  reader  will  at  length  discover  that  the  unfamiliar 
Saron,  connected  with  the  history  of  ^neas  (Acts  ix.,  35),  is 
the  well-known  Sharon  of  Old  Testament  history.  Combin 
ing  this  principle  of  change  with  the  foregoing,  we  should  re 
store  Elisha  in  place  of  Eliseus.  For  the  Hebrew  gutturals 
again  the  Greeks  had  no  equivalent,  and  were  obliged  either 
to  omit  them,  or  to  substitute  the  nearest  sound  which  their 
language  afforded.  On  this  principle  they  frequently  repre 
sented  the  final  n  by  an  e  ;J  and  hence  the  forms  Core,  Noe, 
which  therefore  we  should  without  scruple  replace  by  the 
more  familiar  Korah,  Xoah.  In  the  middle  of  a  word  it  was 
often  represented  by  a  x,  which  our  £)ld  Testament  transla 
tors  in  this  and  other  positions  give  an  h  ;  and  thus  there  is 


*  He  can  only  say  tiirbv  ci)  ffraxi'C  [A  has  tt-Kari  £// 
rivQvvt  [A  Kcii  KaTT)vBvt'av~\  TOV  XaX^aai  ovrtaf. 

+  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  our  translators  should  have  written  Cis,  Core, 
rather  than  Kis,  Kore. 

J  The  genealogies  at  the  heginning  of  the  Books  of  Chronicles  in  the  LXX. 
offer  very  many  instances  of  this  change.  Sometimes  this  final  t  rci>re-;cnts 
an  ?  or  a  Si. 
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no  reason  why  RacAab,  Ac/iaz,  should  stand  in  the  New  Tes 
tament  for  RaAab,  AAaz  in  the  Old.  Again,  the  fact  that  the 
aspirate,  though  pronounced,  was  never  written  in  Greek, 
should  be  taken  into  account,  and  any  divergence  from  the 
Hebrew  form  which  can  be  traced  to  this  cause  might  be 
neglected ;  thus  Agar,  Ezekias,  would  be  replaced  by  Hagar, 
Ilezekiah,  and  Josaphat,  Roboam,  by  Jehoshaphat,  Rehobo- 
am.*  By  adopting  this  principle  of  neglecting  mere  peculiar 
ities  and  imperfections  of  the  Greek  in  the  representation  of 
the  Hebrew  names,  and  thus  endeavoring  to  reproduce  the 
original  form  which  has  undergone  the  modification,  we  should, 
in  almost  every  important  instance,  bring  the  names  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  into  conformity  with  each  other. 
A  very  few  comparatively  trifling  exceptions  would  still' re 
main,  where  the  Greek  form  can  not  be  so  explained.  These 
might  be  allowed  to  stand;  or,  if  the  identity  of  the  person 
signified  was  beyond  question  (e.g.,  Aram  and  Ram),  the  Old 
Testament  form  might  be  replaced  in  the  text,  and  the  Greek 
form  given  in  the  margin. 

(2.)  The  second  of  the  two  principles  which  were  enunciated 
above  as  guiding  our  English  translators  also  requires  some 
consideration. 

Under  this  head  the  inconsistency  of  our  Authorized  Ver 
sion  will  need  correction,  for  it  is  incapable  of  defense.  If 
the  prophet  was  to  be  called  Oseef  in  the  Xew  Testament 

*  For'Paa/3  (Heb.  xi.,  31  ;  James  ii.,  25)  our  translators  have  boldly  writ 
ten  "  Rahab."  While  speaking  of  aspirates,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the 
edition  of  1G11  the  normal  spelling  in  the  New  Testament  is  "Hierusalem  ;" 
the  only  exceptions  which  I  have  noticed  being  1  Cor.  xvi.,  3;  Gal.  i.,  17, 
18  ;  ii.,  1 ;  iv.,  25,  2G  •,  Heb.  x4i.,  22,  and  the  headings  of  some  chapters  (e.  g., 
Acts  xxi.  ;  Rev.  xxi.),  where  "  Jerusalem"  appears.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  Old  Testament  it  is  "  Jerusalem,"  though  "Hierusalem"  occurs  in  the 
heading  of  2  Sam.  xiv. 

t  It  may  be  questioned  whether  this  word  should  be  pronounced  as  a  <lis- 
svllalile,  the  double  e  being  regarded  as  an  English  termination,  as  in  Zebe- 
dee,  Pharisee,  etc.,  or  as  a  trisyllable,  the  word  being  considered  as  a  repro 
duction  of  the  Greek  'Qatje. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  the  modern  fashion 
of  pronouncing  the  final  e  of  Magdalene,  as  though  it  represented  the  i]  of  the 
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(Rom.  ix.,  20),  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  have  remain 
ed  Ilosea  in  the  Old.  If  the  country  appears  as  Greece  in 
Zechariah  (ix.,13)  and  in  the  Acts  (xx.,  2),  why  should  it  be 
named  Grecia  in  the  book  of  Daniel  (viii.,21 ;  x.,20;  xi.,2)? 
If  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  Greeks  in  the  New  Tes 
tament,  why  should  they  be  Grecians  in  the  Old  (Joel  iii.,  6)  ?* 
If  Mark  is  substituted  for  Marcus  in  some  passages  (Acts  xii., 
12, 25  ;  2  Tim.  iv.,  11),  why  should  Marcus  have  been  allowed 
to  stand  in  others  (Col.  iv.,  10;  Philcra.  24;  1  Pet.  v.,13)? 
Nay,  so  far  does  this  inconsistency  go,  that  Jeremy  and  Jere- 
mias  occur  in  the  same  Gospel  (Matt,  ii.,  17  ;  xvi.,  14) ;  Luke 
and  Lucas  in  two  companion  epistles  sent  at  the  same  time, 
from  the  same  place,  and  to  the  same  destination  (Col.  iv.,  14 ; 
Philem.  24) ;  and  Timothy  and  Tiraotheus  in  the  same  chap 
ter  of  the  same  epistle  (2  Cor.  i.,  1, 19).  In  all  these  cases, 
the  form  which  is  now  the  most  familiar  should  be  consist 
ently  adopted.  This  rule  would  substitute  Jeremiah  for  Jer 
emy,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  prefer  Mark  to  Marcus. 
At  the  same  time,  both  Cretes  (Acts  ii.,  11)  and  Cretians  (Tit. 
i.,  12)  would  disappear,  and  Cretans  take  their  place. 

original;  is  erroneous.  The  word  is  far  older  than  the  translations  made  from 
the  Greek  in  the  IGth  and  17th  centuries,  and  came  from  the  Latin.  Though 
in  the  A.V.  (1(111)  the  spelling  is  always  "Magdalene,"  yet  in  the  earlier  ver 
sions  it  is  indifferently  Magdalen  and  Magdalene.  Wicliffe  writes  it  "  Maw- 
deleyn" — a  pronunciation  which  has  survived  in  the  names  of  our  colleges  and 
in  the  adjective  "maudlin."  There  is  no  more  reason  for  sounding  the  last 
letter  in  Magdalene  than  in  Urbane  (Rom.  xvi.,  9). 

This  last  word  is  printed  "  Urbane"  in  all  the  early  editions  of  the  A.V. 
which  I  have  consulted  (1611, 1612,  1G17,.1C29,  1G30, 1637).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  earlier  versions,  without  exception,  so  far  as  I  have  noticed,  have 
"  Urban''  or  "  Urbanus."  In  the  Authorized  Version  (!G1 1)  these  final  e's 
were  common ;  thus  we  find  Hebrewe,  Jewe,  Mnrke,  Komane,  Samaritane,  etc. 

*  In  the  New  Testament  "Grecian"  is  reserved  for  'EXXqyiarr/c,  while 
"  Greek"  represents  "EXX^v.  This  distinction  is  good  as  fur  as  it  goes  ;  but, 
in  order  to  convey  any  idea  to  an  English  reader,  'EXXf/i/Km/c  should  be  trans 
lated  by  "  Grecian  Jew"  or  by  some  similar  phrase. 

As  "E\\i]v  is  translated  "Gentile"  without  hesitation  elsewhere  (e.g.,  1 
Cor.  x.,  32  ;  xii.,  13),  it  is  strange  that  this  rendering  is  not  adopted  for  'EX- 
X»/i'iV,  where  it  would  have  avoided  an  apparent  contradiction,  Mark  vii.,  26, 
"A  Greek,  a  Syrophenician  by  nation.'' 
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This  principle,  if  consistently  carried  out,  would  rule  one 
very  important  example.  Familiar  usage,  which  requires  that 
the  name  JESUS  should  be  retained  when  it  designates  the 
most  sacred  Person  of  all,  no  less  imperatively  demands  that 
Joshua  shall  be  substituted  when  the  great  captain  of  Israel 
and  conqueror  of  Palestine  is  intended.  For  the  same  reason, 
we  speak  of  the  patriarch  as  Jacob  and  the  apostle  as  James; 
of  the  sister  of  Moses  as  Miriam,  and  the  mother  of  the  Lord 
as  Mary.  It  so  happens  that  both  the  passages  in  which  the 
name  Jesus  designates  the  Israelite  captain  (Acts  vii.,  45 ; 
Heb.  iv.,  8)  are  more  or  less  obscure  either  from  difficulties  in 
the  context  or  from  defects  of  translation ;  and  the  endless 
confusion  which  is  created  in  the  minds  of  the  uneducated 
by  the  retention  of  this  form  is  a  matter  of  every-day  expe 
rience. 

This  last  example  leads  me  to  speak  of  another  point. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  when  the  same  person  is  in 
tended,  the  same  form  should  be  adopted  throughout.  But 
what  should  be  done  when  the  name  which  has  a  familial- 
English  form  applies  to  unfamiliar  persons?  Thus  the  En 
glish  John  corresponds  to  the  Greek  'Iwurrje  or  'Iwaryjjc,  and 
to  the  Hebrew  Jehohanan  or  Johanan  (i:rrir  or  jWV).  Are 
we  then,  in  every  case,  to  substitute  John  where  either  the 
Greek  or  the  Hebrew  form  occurs  ?  No  one  would  think  of 
displacing  John  the  Baptist,  or  John  the  son  of  Zebedce,  or 
John  surnamed  Mark.  But  what  are  we  to  do  with  the  Old 
Testament  personages  bearing  this  name?  What  with  those 
who  are  mentioned  in  St.Luke's  genealogy,  where  apparent 
ly  the  name  occurs  more  than  once  in  forms  more  or  less  dis 
guised  (iii.,  24  (?),  27,  30)  ?  What  with  John  i.,  43  ;  xxi.,  15, 
16, 17,  where  our  English  Version  gives  "Simon,  son  of  Jona,"' 
but  where  the  true  reading  in  the  original  is  doubtless  'lom- 
rov  ?  I  do  not  know  that  any  universal  rule  can  be  laid 
down ;  but  probably  the  practice,  adopted  by  our  translators, 
of  reproducing  the  name  when  it  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  form, 
and  translating  it  when  in  the  Greek,  would  be  generally  ap- 
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proved.  Yet  perhaps  an  exception  might  be  made  of  John 
i.,  43  ;  xxi.,  15, 16, 17,  where  it  is  advisable  either  in  the  text 
or  in  the  margin  to  show  the  connection  of  form  with  the  Eap- 
iwva  of  Matt,  xvi.,  17.*  Again,  in  the  English  Version  there 
is  the  greatest  confusion  in  the  forms  of  another  name,  Ju- 
da/i,  Judas,  Juda,  Jude.  Thus  the  patriarch  is  called  both 
Juda  andJuda/t  in  the  same  context  (Heb.  vii.,14;  viii.,  8), 
and  Judas  and  Juda  in  parallel  narratives  (Matt,  i.,  2,  3;  Luke 
iii.,  33) ;  and,  again,  the  brother  of  Jesus  is  called  Judas  in 
one  evangelist  (Matt,  xiii.,  55),  and  Juda  in  another  (Mark  vi., 
3).  The  principle  of  familiarity  suggests  Jude  for  the  writer 
of  the  epistle ;  Judah  for  the  patriarch,  and  the  tribe  and 
country  named  from  him ;  and  Judas  for  Iscariot  and  for  the 
other  less  known  persons  bearing  the  name ;  while  Juda, 
which  occurs  for  the  patriarch  or  tribe  (Luke  iii.,  33 ;  Heb. 
vii.,  14 ;  Rev.  v.,  5  ;  vii.,  5)  and  the  country  (Matt,  ii.,  G  ;  Luke 
i.,  39),  as  well  as  for  other  unknown  persons  (Luke  iii.,  20  (?), 
*  This  form  'lava  may  represent  two  distinct  Hebrew  names  :  (1.)  nj'P, 
"A  dove,"  the  prophet's  name,  Jonah  :  (2.)  1j2JT11J"The  grace  of  Jehovah," 
Johanan  or  John.  This  last  is  generally  written  'Iwavav  or  'luavtje  (the  form 
'luavvtie  with  the  double  v  has  inferior  support).  Contracted  it  becomes 
'luvdv  or  'loivd,  the  first  a  being  liable  to  be  slurred  over  in  pronunciation, 
because  the  Hebrew  accent  falls  on  the  last  syllable.  For  'Iwvdv,  see  1  Chron. 
xii.,  12  (A,  Iwav  X);  xxvi.,  3  (A);  Neh.  vi.,  18  (B) ;  Ezra  x.,  G  (X  corr. 
from  Iwavai')  ;  1  Esdr.  ix.,  1  (B)  ;  Luke  iii.,  27  (v.  1.)  ;  iii.,  30  (v.  1.)  ;  for 
'Iwi-a,  2  Kings  xxv.,  23  (B) ;  Luke  iii.,  30  (v.  1.).  Thus  the  VIVQ  'Iwdvov  of 
St.  John  is  equivalent  to  the  Baptwu  of  St. Matthew.  The  longer  form  of 
the  name  of  St. Peter's  father  was  preserved  also  in  the  Gospel  of  the  lie- 
brews,  as  we  learn  from  a  marginal  note  in  an  early  cursive  MS.  (see  Tisch- 
cndorf,  Notit.Cod,  Sin.,  p.  5H)  on  Matt,  xvi.,  17,  Bapiwva  TO  'lovdaitciv  vii 
'ludwov;  and  in  an  extant  fragment  inserted  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Ori- 
gen,  I'M  Matt,  xix.,  11)  (iii.,  p.  G71  seq.,  ed.  Delarue),  but  omitted  in  the  Greek, 
we  read  "Simon  fili  Joanne,  facilius  est  camelum,  etc."  From  not  under 
standing  that  the  two  are  forms  of  the  same  name,  some  harmonizer  devised 
the  statement  which  we  find  in  a  list  of  apostles  preserved  in  the  Paris  MSS. 
Keg.  1 78'J,  102G  (quoted  by  Cotelier,  Pair.  Apost.,  i.,  p.  275),  Uirpo^  Kai  'Av- 
Spiac  dSt\(f>oi,  tic  irarpos  'li»rn,  /t>i~!>'"J  'iwawa,  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  read, 
IK  irciTpbe  'luidvvov,  /Jijrptif  'loji  <<<_ •.  ( )ur  Lord  seems  to  allude  to  the  mean 
ing  of  the  word  in  Matt,  xvi.,  17,"  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar  Jona  (Son 
of  the  Grace  of  dul  >.  I'm-  lloli  and  blood  did  not  reveal  it  unto  thee,  but  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven."  There  is  probably  a  similar  allusion  in  all  the 
•  in  St.  John. 
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30),  ought  to  disappear  wholly.  And,  so  far  as  regards  Ju- 
dah  and  Judas,  it  would  be  well  to  follow  this  principle ;  but 
when  the  name  is  used  of  the  author  of  the  epistle,  though 
Jude  might  (if  it  were  thought  fit)  be  retained  in  the  title, 
yet  Judas  should  be  substituted  for  Jude  in  the  opening  verse, 
so  as  not  to  preclude  the  identification  of  this  person  with 
the  Lord's  brother  (which  is  highly  probable),  or  again  with 
his  namesake  in  St.  Luke's  lists  of  the  apostles  (which  has 
commended  itself  to  many). 

An  error  greater  than  any  hitherto  mentioned  is  the  ren 
dering  of  the  female  name  Euodia  (Evoliav,  Phil,  iv.,  2)  by  the 
masculine  Euodias  ;*  while  conversely  it  seems  probable  that 
we  should  render  the  name  'Iovi>iav,  one  of  St.Paul's  kinsfolk, 
who  was  "noted  among  the  apostles"  (Rom.  xvi.,7),  by  Junias 
(i.e.,  Junianus),  not  Junia.f 

"Whether,  in  certain  cases,  a  name  should  be  retained  or 
translated,  will  be  a  matter  of  question ;  but  no  defense  can 
be  offered  for  the  inconsistency  of  retaining  "  Areopagus"  in 
Acts  xvii.,  19,  and  rendering  it  "Mars'  hill"  three  verses  be 
low.  Nor,  again,  is  there  any  reason  why  Kpaviov  TUTTOQ  should 
be  translated  "A  (or  the)  place  of  a  skull"  in  three  gospels 
(Matt,  xxvii.,  33  ;  Mark  xv.,  22  ;  John  xix.,  17),  and  6  ruiroq  6 
KoXoiiufvoQ  jcpav/o>',"The  place  which  is  called  Calvary?  in  the 
fourth  (Luke  xxiii.,  33). f  In  all  places  where  it  is  possible, 
the  practice  of  rendering  seems  to  be  preferable ;  and  by  the 
"Three  Taverns"  a  fresh  touch  is  added  to  the  picture  of  St. 
Paul's  journey  (Acts  xxviii.,  15),  which  would  have  been  yet 
more  vivid  if  consistently  therewith  our  translators  had  ren 
dered  'ATTTT/OV  <J>ojoo<',"  The  Market  of  Appius,"as  it  stands  in 
the  Geneva  Version.  J 

*  See  above,  p.  114. 

t  The  word  "  Jewry,"  which  was  common  in  the  older  versions  for  Judah 
or  Judn?a,  has  almost  disappeared  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  New  Tes 
tament,  but  still  remains  in  two  passages  (Luke  xxiii.,  5  ;  John  vii.,  1).  In 
Dan.  v.,  13,  "  The  children  of  the  captivity  of  Judah,  whom  the  king  my  fa 
ther  brought  out  of  Jewry,"  the  same  word  in  the  original  is  rendered  both 
"  Judah"  and  "Jewry." 

\  Another  fault  is"  the  rendering  both  *oiV<£,  the  haven  of  Crete  (Acts 
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The  question  between  reproduction  and  translation  be 
comes  more  important  when  we  turn  from  proper  names  to 
official  titles  and  technical  terms,  such  as  weights,  measures, 
and  the  like.  In  the  Old  Testament  our  translators  have  fre 
quently  adopted  the  former  principle,  c.  y.,  bath,  cor,  cphah, 
etc. ;  in  the  New  they  almost  universally  adhere  to  the  latter. 

In  a  version  which  aims  at  being  popular  rather  than  lit 
erary,  the  latter  course  seems  to  be  amply  justified.*  Yet, 
when  the  principle  is  conceded,  the  application  is  full  of  diffi 
culty.  The  choice  very  often  lies  between  giving  a  general 
expression  which  conveys  no  very  definite  idea,  and  adopting 
some  technical  term  which  is  precise  enough  to  the  English 
ear,  but  suggests  a  conception  more  or  less  at  variance  with 
the  original. 

How,  for  instance,  are  we  to  treat  arduTra-og?  AViclift'e  re 
produced  the  Latin  "proconsul."  The  earlier  versions  of  the 
Reformed  Church  generally  give  "ruler  of  the  county,"  "  rul 
er."  The  Authorized  Version  adopts  the  rendering  of  the  Ge 
neva  and  Bishops'  Bibles,  "deputy  of  the  country,"  "deputy." 
This  last  has  now  nothing  to  recommend  it.  In  the  16th 

xxvii.,  12),  and  *ou'<V>;,  the  country  of  Phoenicia  (Acts  xi.,  19  ;  xv.,  3),  by 
the  same  word  "Phenice"  (after  the  Bishops'  and  Geneva  Bibles),  while  con 
versely  QotviKt)  has  two  different  renderings,  "Pheuice"  (xi.,  1'J  ;  xv.,  3)  and 
"Phenicia"  (xxi.,  2).  The  older  versions  generally,  as  late  as  the  Great 
Bible,  have  "  Phenices"  or  "  Phenyces"  for  both  words.  Did  our  translators 
intend  the  final  e  of  "  Phenice,"  when  it  represents  Phoenix,  to  be  mute,  on 
the  analogy  of  Beatrix,  Beatrice  ? 

*  At  all  events,  whichever  course  is  adopted,  it  should  be  carried  out  con 
sistently.  Thus  there  is  no  reason  why  'Po/3/3i  should  be  sometimes  repro 
duced  in  the  English  Version  (Matt,  xxiii.,  7,  8 ;  John  i.,  39,  50 ;  iii.,  2,  26  ; 
vi.,  25)  and  sometimes  rendered  "  Master"  (Matt,  xxvi.,  25,  49  ;  Mark  ix., 
5  ;  xi.,  21 ;  xiv.,  45  ;  John  iv.,  3t  ;  ix.,  2 ;  xi.,  8),  or  in  like  manner  why 
'Pafiftowi,  which  only  occurs  twice,  should  be  once  translated  "  Lord"  (Mark 
x.,  51)  and  once  retained  (John  xx.,  10). 

In  the  same  way  the  word  iruaxa,  which  is  generally  rendered  "Passover," 
is  represented  once,  and  only  once,  by  "  Easter"  (Acts  xii.,  4).  This  is  a 
remnant  of  the  earlier  versions  in  which  Traaxa  is  commonly  translated  so, 
oven  in  such  passages  as  Luke  \.\ii.,  1,  >}  iopr>i  ruiv  a'^vfuav  >}  Xtyofin't)  Tr<'cT\a, 
'•  which  is  calK-d  Easier,"  where,  however,  the  Geneva  and  Bishops'  Bibles 
substitute  "Passover." 
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century,  when  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  was  styled  dep 
uty,  the  word  would  convey  a  sufficiently  precise  idea;  but 
now  it  suggests  a  wrong  conception,  if  it  suggests  any  at  all. 
What  sense,  for  instance,  can  an  English  reader  attach  to  the 
words  "  The  law  is  open,  and  there  are  deputies"  (Acts  xix., 
38),  which  in  the  Authorized  Version  are  given  as  the  ren 
dering  of  aydpaioi  ayo»rai*  /an  avftviraroi  tlffiv'i  The  term  which 
in  the  19th  century  corresponds  most  nearly  to  the  deputy 
of  16th  is  lieutenant  governor,  and  indeed  the  Geneva  Testa 
ment  did  in  one  passage  (Acts  xviii.,12)  translate  avQuiraroQ 
by  "  lieutenant  of  the  country,"  but  this  rendering  was  drop 
ped  in  the  Geneva  Bible,  and  not  taken  up  again.  To  this 
precise  language,  however,  exception  might  be  taken ;  an,d  if 
so,  wre  should  be  obliged  to  fall  back  on  some  general  term, 
such  as  "governor,"  "chief  magistrate,"  or  the  like.  With 
the  rendering  of  ypa^mrtuc,  "  town  clerk,"  in  Acts  xix.,  35, 1 
should  not  be  disposed  to  find  fault,  for  it  is  difficult  to  sug 
gest  a  more  exact  equivalent.  In  the  context  of  the  same 
passage,  however  (vcr.  31),  an  English  reader  would  not  un 
derstand  that  the  '•'•chiefs  of  Asia"  were  officers  appointed  to 
preside  at  the  festivals,  and  perhaps  "presidents  of  Asia" 
might  be  substituted  with  advantage  (for  the  word  occurs  in 
the  English  Bible),  though  it  is  impossible  entirely  to  remove 
an  obscurity  which  exists  also  in  the  Greek  'A<riapx'?e-  In 
Rom.  xvi.,  23,  the  substitution  of  "  treasurer"  for  "  chamber 
lain"  in  the  rendering  of  o  OIKOVO^OQ  -ijc  TruXtws  would  be  an  im 
provement  ;f  for  "  treasurer,"  again,  is  a  good  Biblical  word, 
and  we  do  not  use  "chamberlain"  to  describe  such  an  officer 
as  is  here  intended.J 

*  Why  the  slovenly  translation,  "the  law  is  open,"  should  have  been  al 
lowed  to  remain,  it  is  difficult  to  see.  In  the  margin  our  translators  suggest 
"  the  court  days  are  kept."  They  would  have  earned  our  gratitude  if  in  this 
and  other  cases  they  had  acted  with  more  boldness,  and  placed  in  the  text 
the  more  correct  renderings  which  they  have  been  content  to  suggest  in  the 
margin. 

t  Wicliffe  has  "treasurer,"  the  Rheims  Version  "cofferer,"  while  the  ver 
sions  of  the  Reformed  Church  render  it  "chamberlain." 

J  Perhaps  I  ought  to  except  the  Chamberlain  of  the  City  of  London. 
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On  the  whole,  however,  the  rendering  of  official  titles  in 
our  version  is  fairly  adequate,  and  can  not  be  much  improved. 
If  there  is  occasionally  some  inconsistency  and  want  of  meth 
od,  as,  for  instance,  when  -^iXiap^og  is  translated  "  chief  cap 
tain,"  and  t\-aro»rapx0e  reproduced  as  "  centurion"  in  the  same 
context*  (Acts  xxi.,  31,  32  ;  xxii.,  24-26  ;  xxiii.,  17-23),  still 
these  renderings  have  established  a  prescriptive  right,  and  an 
adequate  reason  must  be  shown  for  disturbing  them.  In  Acts 
xvi.,  35,  38,pa/3coi>xoi,  "  lictprs,"  is  well  rendered  "sergeants  ;" 
and  in  xxviii.,  16,  the  translation  of  orparoTrscupx'fc,  the^rcp/ec- 
tus  pratorio,  as  "  captain  of  the  guard,"  is  a  great  improve 
ment  on  the  less  precise  renderings  of  the  earlier  versions ; 
"  chief  captain  of  the  host"  (Tyndale,  Great  Bible,  Bishops'), 
"chief captain"  (Coverdalc)," general  captain"  (Geneva);  and, 
with  the  addition  of  one  word,  might  very  well  stand,"  chief 
captain  (or  captain  general)  of  the  guard."  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Mark  vi.,  27,  airtKov\a-wp,  which  signifies  "a  soldier 
of  the  guard,"  should  not  have  been  rendered  "  executioner" 
(in  the  earlier  versions  it  is  "hangman"),  for  this  term  de 
scribes  a  mere  accident  of  his  office. 

But  if  official  titles  are,  on  the  whole,  fairly  rendered,  this 
is  not  the  case  with  another  class  of  technical  terms  denoting 
coins,  weights,  and  measures. 

As  regards  coins,  the  smaller  pieces  are  more  adequately 
translated  than  the  larger.  Xo  better  rendering  than  "  mite" 
is  possible  for  Xt-x-ov,  or  than  "  farthing"  for  Kocpairrjc,  "  quad 
ra  ns  ;"  and  the  relation  of  the  two  coins  is  thus  preserved 
(Mark  xii.,  42,  XtTrra  2uo,  6  itrnv  (cocpar-qe).  But  from  this  point 
the  inadequacy  and  inconsistency  begin.  Why  aaaapioi',  the 
late  Greek  diminutive  used  for  the  as,  of  which,  therefore,  the 
KocpniTif  is  a  fourth  part,  should  still  be  translated  *farthing\ 
(which  elsewhere  represents  MM/JO  »TIJC)  rather  than  a  penny, 

*  Some  of  the  older  versions  translate  the  words  "upper"  or  "high  cap 
tain,"  and  "under  captain,"  respectively. 

t  In  Matt,  x.,  L'!>. the  Geneva  Testament  (l">f>7)  had  rendered  daadpiov  by 
a  /in/f/H'inii/  (as  Wicliffe),  and  similarly  ci'o  daadpia,  in  Luke  xii.,  6,  by  a 
penny.  The  rest  give  it  a  farthing,  as  in  the  A.V. 
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it  is  difficult  to  see  (Matt,  x.,  29 ;  Luke  xii.,  C).  And,  as  we 
advance  in  the  scale,  the  disproportion  between  the  value  of 
the  original  coin  and  the  English  substitute  increases.  Thus 
the  denarius,  a  silver  piece  of  the  value  originally  often  and 
afterward  of  sixteen  ases,  is  always  rendered  a  penny.  Its 
absolute  value,  as  so  much  weight  in  metal,  is  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  same  as  the  French  franc.  Its  relative  value  as 
a  purchasing  power,  in  an  age  and  a  country  where  provi 
sions  were  much  cheaper,  was  considerably  more.  Now  it 
so  happens  that  in  almost  every  case  where  the  word  ctjruptot' 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament  it  is  connected  with  the  idea 
of  a  liberal  or  large  amount,  and  yet  in  these  passages  the  En 
glish  rendering  names  a  sum  which  is  absurdly  small.  Thus 
the  Good  Samaritan,  whose  generosity  is  intended  to  appeal- 
throughout,  on  leaving,  takes  out  "two  pence,"  and  gives 
them  to  the  innkeeper  to  supply  the  farther  wants  of  the 
wounded  man.  Thus,  again,  the  owner  of  the  vineyard,  whose 
liberality  is  contrasted  with  the  niggardly,  envious  spirit,  the 
"  evil  eye"  of  others,  gives,  as  a  day's  wrages,  a  penny  to  each 
man.  It  is  unnecessary  to  ask  what  impression  the  mention 
of  this  sum  will  leave  on  the  minds  of  an  uneducated  peasant 
or  shopkeeper  of  the  present  day.  Even  at  the  time  when 
our  version  was  made,  and  when  wages  were  lower,  it  must 
have  seemed  wholly  inadequate.*  The  inadequacy  again  ap 
pears,  though  not  so  prominently,  in  the  two  hundred  pence, 
the  sum  named  as  insufficient  to  supply  bread  to  the  five 
thousand  (Mark  vi.,  37;  John  vi.,  7),  and  similarly  in  other 
cases  (e.  g.,  Mark  xiv.,  5  ;  John  xii.,  5 ;  Luke  vii.,  41).  Lastly, 
in  the  Book  of  the  Revelation  (vi.,  6),  the  announcement, 
which  in  the  original  implies  famine  prices,  is  rendered  in  our 

*  The  rendering  "a  penny"  was  probably  handed  down  in  this  familial- 
parable  from  the  time  when  this  sum  would  be  no  inadequate  remuneration 
for  a  day's  labor ;  but  long  before  the  Versions  of  the  Reformed  Church  were 
made,  this  had  ceased  to  be  the  case.  Even  in  Henry  the  VHIth's  reign  a 
laborer  earned  from  sixpence  to  eightpence  a  day  (Froude,  i.,  p.  29  seq.), 
though  after  the  Restoration  the  rate  of  wages  does  not  seem  to  have  ad 
vanced  much  upon  this  amount  (see  Macaulny,  i  ,  p.  413). 
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English  Version  "A  measure  of  wheat  for  a  penny,  and  three 
measure's  of  barley  for  a  penny."  The  fact  is  that  the  word 
Xo«>'<s,  here  translated  "measure,"  falls  below  the  amount  of 
a  quart,  while  the  word  £r)iapiov,  here  translated  "a  penny," 
approaches  toward  the  value  of  a  shilling.  To  the  English 
reader  the  words  must  convey  the  idea  of  enormous  plenty.* 
Another  word,  drachma,  occurs  in  the  parable  of  the  lost 
money  in  St.  Luke  xv.,  8,9,  where  it  is  translated  piece  of  sil 
ver.  Yet  the  Greek  drachma  is  so  nearly  equal  in  value  to 
the  Roman  denarius,  that  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
same  coin  is  not  meant  by  both  terms  ;f  and,  if  piece  of  silver 
or  silver  piece  is  a  reasonable  translation  of  drachma,  it  might 
very  well  be  employed  to  render  denarius.  Again,  in  the  in 
cident  relating  to  the  tribute-money  (Matt,  xvii.,  24  seq.), 
mention  is  made  of  two  different  coins  or  sums  of  money,  the 
didrachma  and  the  stater,  the  latter  being  double  of  the  for 
mer  ;  and  this  relation  of  value  is  important,  and  should  have 
been  preserved  if  possible,  because  it  explains  our  Lord's 
words,  "Take  it  (the  stater),  and  give  unto  them  for  me  and 
for  thce"  In  our  version,  however,  didrachma  is  rendered 
"  tribute-money,  tribute,"  and  stater  "  a  piece  of  money."  Of 
larger  amounts,  mina  (pva)  is  translated  a  "  pound"  in  one 
parable  (Luke  xix.,  13),J  while  in  two  others  (Matt,  xviii.,  24 
seq.;  xxv.,14  seq.)  talent  is  allowed  to  stand.  From  the  lat 
ter  of  these  comes  the  secondary  metaphorical  sense  of  the 

*  A  "measure"  in  some  parts  of  England  is  or  was  equivalent  to  a  Win 
chester  bushel.  At  all  events,  it  would  suggest  a  large  rather  than  a  small 
quantity. 

t  See  Plin.,  A7.//.,  xxi.,109:  "  Drachma  Attica  denarii  argentel  habet  pon- 
dus."  This  parable  does  not  occur  in  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  and  must 
have  been  derived  by  St.  Luke  from  some  independent  source.  Hence,  as  ad 
dressing  Greek  readers  chiefly,  he  would  not  unnaturally  name  a  Greek  coin 
in  preference.  Similarly  it  was  seen  above  (p.  102)  that  opttvt'i  is  confined  to 
St.  Luke  in  that  portion  of  his  narrative  which  does  not  run  parallel  with  the 
other  two  evangelists. 

+  The  \Yiclifrtte  Versions  have  "  be-aunt"  for  fiva  here;  but  the  careless- 
ik'--;  \\ith  which  the  word  is  IIM-I!  appears  from  the  fact  that  they  employ  it 
also  to  render  drnrhma  on  the  one  hand  (Luke  xv.,  8),  and  talentum  on  the 
other  (Matt,  xviii.,  1>4  [v.  1.] ;  xxv.,  16). 

N 
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word  "talent,"  which  has  entirely  superseded  the  literal  mean 
ing  in  common  language. 

The  treatment  of  measures,  again,  is  extremely  loose.  The 
^£7-pr?r»;c,  indeed,  is  fairly  rendered  "  firkin"  in  John  ii.,  6  ;  and 
the  modiits  appears  as  "bushel"  (Matt,  v.,  15  ;  Mark  iv.,  21 ; 
Luke  xi.,  33),  where  the  English  measure,  though  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  Latin,  which  is  about  a  peck,  may  neverthe 
less  remain  undisturbed,  since  nothing  depends  on  exactness. 
With  these  exceptions,  the  one  word  "  measure"  is  made  to 
do  duty  for  all  the  terms  which  occur  in  the  original.  Thus, 
in  Rev.  vi.,  6,  already  quoted,  it  stands  for  a  x°~tyi^  something 
under  a  quart ;  and  in  other  passages  it  represents  not  less 
than  three  Hebrew  measures,  the  aarov,  or  seah  (Matt.  x\ii., 
33 ;  Luke  xiii.,  21),  the  /3aroe,  the  bath,  or  ephah,  and  the  KO- 
poc,  the  cor  or  homer  (both  in  Luke  xvi.,  6,  7),  though  the 
seah  is  one  third  of  the  bath,  arid  the  bath  one  tenth  of  the 
cor.  In  the  former  of  these  two  passages  from  the  Gospels 
accuracy  is  unimportant,  for  the  "  three  measures  of  meal"  in 
the  parable  will  tell  their  tale  equally,  whatever  may  be  the 
contents  of  the  measure ;  though  even  here  we  may  regret 
that  our  translators  deserted  the  more  precise  "  peck,"  which 
they  found  in  some  of  the  older  versions.  But  in  Luke  xvi., 
C,  7,  where  the  lath  and  the  cor  are  mentioned  in  the  same 
context,  they  should  certainly  be  distinguished.  The  Ktipot 
fflrov  might  very  well  be  rendered  "quarters  of  wheat"  with 
Tyndale  and  several  of  the  older  versions.  For  the  (30.701  i\a- 
lov  it  is  more  difficult  to  find  an  equivalent :  Wicliffe  renders 
/3aroue  by  "barrels ;"  the  Rheims  Version  by  "  pipes."  In  Rev. 
vi.,  6,  it  is  still  more  important  to  aim  at  precision,  because 
the  extremity  of  the  famine  only  appears  when  the  proper  re 
lation  between  the  measure  and  the  price  is  preserved.  Here 
\olvil  might  very  well  be  translated  "  a  quart." 


This  discussion  has  been  occupied  hitherto  with  questions 
affecting  the  correctness  of  our  version  as  representing  the 
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Greek.  It  remains  to  consider  the  English  in  itself,  as  a  lit 
erary  production  rather  than  as  a  translation,  and  to  ask  lion- 
far  it  is  capable  of  amendment  from  this  point  of  view. 

And  here  I  certainly  am  not  disposed  to  dissent  from  the 
universal  verdict,  in  which  those  least  disposed  to  stubborn 
conservatism  have  most  heartily  concurred,  and  which  has 
been  reasserted  only  the  more  emphatically  since  the  ques 
tion  of  revision  was  started ;  but  those  who,  having  studied 
our  English  Version  most  carefully,  and  therefore  have  en 
tered  most  fully  into  its  singular  merits,  will  be  the  least  dis 
posed  to  deny  that  here  and  there  the  reviser's  hand  may  be 
employed  with  advantage. 

Under  this  head  the  archaisms  demand  to  be  considered 
first.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  feeling  in  generations 
past,  there  is  no  disposition  in  the  present  age  to  alter  the 
character  of  our  version.  The  stately  rhythm  and  the  archa 
ic  coloring  are  alike  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  all  English-speak 
ing  peoples.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  our  version  addresses  itself  not  to  archaeologists  and  crit 
ics,  but  to  plain  folk ;  and  these  two  considerations  combined 
should  guide  the  pen  of  the  reviser.  So  long  as  an  archaism 
is  intelligible,  let  it  by  all  means  be  retained.  If  it  is  mis 
leading,  or  ambiguous,  or  inarticulate,  the  time  for  removing 
it  has  come. 

As  examples  of  innocent  archaisms  we  might  quote  "be 
wray,"  "despite,"  "list,"  "strait,"  "travail,"  "twain,"  and 
hundreds  of  others.  Whether  it  would  be  necessary  to  wring 
the  heart  of  the  archaeologist  by  removing  "  all  to  brake"  and 
"  earing,"  we  need  not  stop  to  consider,  as  they  do  not  occur 
in  the  New  Testament. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  were  asked  to  point  out  a  guilty 
archaism,  I  should  lay  my  finger  at  once  on  the  translation 
of  utMUt^v  in  o\Iatt.  vi.,  25,  31,  34,  p.)}  ^ifpi^irdrc  rij  i/wX''  vf.iSiv  TI 
<;>('i-yil-rc,  '"''Take  no  thoityitt  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat ;"  /u// 
piH/ir//r77;-£  XryoiTtc  "«  ^aywyuEj',  "Take  no  thought,  saying  What 
we  eat?"  p)  \iipi\iivi\ar\Tf.  f<c  ri\v  avpiov,  "Take  no  thought 
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for  the  morrow."  I  have  heard  of  a  political  economist  al 
leging  this  passage  as  an  objection  to  the  moral  teaching  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  on  the  ground  that  it  encouraged, 
nay,  commanded  a  reckless  neglect  of  the  future.  I  have 
known  of  cases  in  which  scrupulous  consciences  have  been 
troubled  by  language  seeming  to  condemn  their  most  reason 
able  acts  of  care  and  forethought ;  of  others  in  which  relig 
ious  persons  have  been  misled  by  this  paramount  authority 
(as  it  seemed  to  be)  into  a  systematic  improvidence.  A 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  would  have  shown  that  it  is  not  rea 
sonable  forethought,  but  distress  and  anxiety  about  the  fu 
ture,  which  our  Lord  forbids;  for  this,  and  not  less  than  this, 
is  the  force  of  pc/at/upa,  as  may  be  seen  from  such  passages  as 

1  Pet.  V.,  7,  Truffav  ri]v  p.  t p  i  p.  v  a  v  vp.6jv  tTTtp/i^avrfc,  tV  auray,  on 
avTu>  p.iXtt  KEpi  v/iwj',  where  the  distinction  of  nipifj.va  and  peXeiv 
is  significant,  though  effaced  in  our  English  Version,  "  Cast 
ing  all  your  care  upon  him,  for  he  careth  for  you."  A  study 
of  English  archaisms,  again,  would  have  taught  that  our  trans 
lators  did  not  intend  what  they  seem  to  say,  for  to  "  take 
thought"  in  the  old  language  meant  to  distress  or  trouble 
one's  self.*  But  the  great  mass  of  people  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  opportunity,  even  if  they  had  the  capacity,  for 
such  investigations.  This  archaism,  therefore,  is  one  which, 
at  all  hazards,  should  disappear  in  any  revision  of  the  En 
glish  Bible.  For  "  take  no  thought"  some  have  suggested 
"be  not  careful."  But  this,  though  an  improvement, is  very 
far  from  adequate.  For  carefulness,  though  in  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries  it  might  be  a  term  of  reproof, f  in  the  modern 

*  e.  <7.,1  Sam.  ix.,  5,  "Come,  and  let  us  return,  lest  my  father  ....  /<//» 
thought  for  us,"  where  the  Hebrew  verb  is  5X1,  which  Gesenius  renders  sol- 
licitus  fuit,  anxie  timuit.  "To  die  of  thought"  in  the  old  language  was  to 
die  heart-broken.  On  this  archaism,  see  Trench,  Authorized  Version,  p.  37  ; 
Wright,  Bible  Word-Booh,  s.  v. 

t  In  fact,  it  is  used  more  than  once  to  translate  this  very  word  ftfpi^tva ; 
e.g.,  1  Cor.  vii.,  32,  "I  would  have  you  without  carefulness,"  i.  e.,  anxiety 
(9i\<n  iifiat;  ufiep^ivovs  uvcn} ;  Phil,  iv.,  0, "Be  careful  for  nothing"  (fi'iiti' 

Latimer,  Serm.,  p.  400  (quoted  in  Wright's  Bible  Word-Booh,  s.  v.),  speaks 
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language  almost  always  implies  commendation.  In  fact,  it 
is  an  archaism  open  to  the  same  misapprehension,  though  not 
to  the  same  degree, as  "take  no  thought."  "Be  not  anxious" 
or  "  be  not  troubled"  would  adequately  express  the  original. 
The  word  "  anxious,"  it  is  true,  does  not  occur  in  our  English 
Bible,  but  this  is  one  of  those  rare  instances  where  our  new 
revisers  might  well  assume  the  liberty,  which  the  authors  of 
the  Keceived  Version  certainly  claimed  and  exercised  before 
them,  of  introducing  a  new  word  where  the  language  has 
shifted  and  no  old  word  conveys  the  exact  meaning. 

But,  though  "take  no  thought"  is  the  worst  offender  of  all, 
yet  other  archaisms  might  with  advantage  be  removed.  We 
may  suspect  that  many  an  Englishman,  when  he  hears  of 
Zacharias  "  asking  for  a  writing  table  (Luke  i.,  63),"  conceives 
a  notion  very  different  from  the  evangelist's  own  meaning. 
We  have  heard  how  the  inquiring  school-boy  has  been  per 
plexed  at  reading  that  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  '•''fetched 
a  conyxiss"  when  they  set  sail  from  Syracuse  (Acts  xxviii., 
13),  not  being  able  to  reconcile  this  statement  with  the  date 
given  for  the  invention  of  this  instrument.  We  can  well  im 
agine  that  not  a  few  members  of  an  average  congregation, 
when  the  incident  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  is  read,  and 
they  hear  that  the  book,  when  closed,  is  handed  "  to  the  min 
ister"  (Luke  iv.,  20),  do  not  carry  away  quite  the  correct  idea 
of  the  person  intended  by  this  expression.  We  must  have 
misgivings  whether  our  Lord's  injunction  to  the  disciples  to 
"  take  no  scrip"  with  them,  or  St.  Luke's  statement  that  the 
apostle's  company  "  took  up  their  carriages  and  went  up  to 
Jerusalem"  (Acts  xxi.,15),  are  universally  understood.  We 
may  feel  quite  certain  that  the  great  majority  of  readers  do 
not  realize  the  fact  (for  how  should  they  ?)  that  by  the  high 
est  and  the  lowest  rooms  in  the  parable  are  meant  merely 
the  places  or  scats*  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  same  table, 

of  ''this  wicked  carefulness,"  an  expression  which  in  the  modem  language 
would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

*  Again,  in  1  Cor.  xiv.,  1C, "He  that  orcupieth  the  room  of  the  unlearned." 
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and  that  therefore  the  invitation  to  "go  up  higher"  does  not 
imply  mounting  a  staircase  to  a  more  dignified  reception- 
room  in  the  upper  story.  "We  find  that  even  a  scholarly  di 
vine*  seems  to  infer  from  St. Paul's  language  that  (1  Tim.  v.,  4) 
the  duty  incumbent  not  only  on  children,  but  even  on  neph 
ews,  of  providing  for  their  aged  relations  ;  and  finding  this, 
\ve  can  hardly  expect  illiterate  persons  to  know  that  in  the 
old  language"  nephew  signifies  grandchild. 

Among  these  misleading  archaisms  the  word  coast  for  "bor 
der"  or  "  region"  is  perhaps  the  most  frequent.  It  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  the  English  reader  to  understand  that 
when  St.  Paul  "  passes  through  the  upper  coasts"  (ra  avu-tpi- 
KO.  p.lpT))  on  his  way  to  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.,  1),  he  does  in  fact 
traverse  the  high  land  which  lies  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Mi 
nor.  Again,  in  the  Gospels,  when  he  reads  of  our  Lord  visit 
ing  "the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon"  (Matt,  xv.,21;  Mark  vii., 
31),  he  naturally  thinks  of  the  sea-board,  knowing  these  to 
be  maritime  cities,  whereas  the  word  in  one  passage  stands 
for  filpri,  "  parts,"  and  in  the  other  for  vpia, "  borders,"  and  the 
circumstances  suggest  rather  the  eastern  than  the  western 
frontier  of  the  region.  And  perhaps  also  his  notions  of  the 
geography  of  Palestine  may  be  utterly  confused  by  reading 
that  Capernaum  is  situated  "upon  the  sea-coast"  (Matt,  iv., 
13). 

Then,  again,  how  is  such  a  person  to  know  that  when  St. 
Paul  condemns  "  debate"  together  with  envy,  wrath,  murder, 
and  the  like  (Rom.  i.,  29  ;  2  Cor.  xii.,  20),  he  denounces  not  dis 
cussion,  but  contention,  strife  (i'pie) ;  or  that  when  he  says, "If 
any  man  have  a  quarrel  against  any"  (Col.  iii.,13)  he  means 
a  complaint  (querela),  the  original  being  t'xj?  ^oju0>/r;  or  that, 
when  St.  James  writes  "Grudge  not  one  against  another"  (v., 
9),  the  word  signifies  "  murmur"  or  "  bemoan"  (ffrevafrTf)  ? 
a  double  archaism  obscures  the  sense  of  the  original  6  avaT!\ripwv  ruv  rc/Troi', 
"  He  thaty/7/e£A  the;>/ace." 

*  Blunt,  Church  of  the  First  Three  Centitrifs,p.  L'7,"She  was  to  have  nor.e 
of  those  children  able  to  minister  to  her,  nor  yet  nephews."  See  Trench's 
Authorized  Version,  p.  41. 
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Even  if  he  is  aware  that  "  wicked  leicdness"  (Acts  xviii.,  14) 
does  not  signify  gross  sensuality,  will  he  also  know  converse 
ly  that  by  "  the  hidden  things  of  dishonesty"  (2  Cor.  iv.,  2) 
the  apostle  means  not  fraudulence,  want  of  probity,  but  "  se 
cret  deeds  of  shame"  (aloyyvris)  ?  If  context  and  common 
sense  alike  teach  him  that  the  "  highmindedness"  which  St. 
Paul  more  than  once  condemns  (vi^Xotyoxci^Rom.  xi.,  20;  1 
Tim.  vi.,  17;  rtru^w/uVot,  2  Tim.  iii.,  4)  is  not  what  we  com 
monly  understand  by  the  term,  will  he  also  perceive  that  the 
"maliciousness"  which  is  denounced  alike  by  St. Paul  (Rom. 
i.,  29,  "full  of  maliciousness")  and  St.  Peter  (1  Pet.  ii.,10,"not 
using  your  liberty  for  a  cloak  of  maliciousness")  does  not  de 
note  one  special  form  of  evil,  but  the  vicious  character  gen 
erally  (KaKia)  ? 

Again,  the  expressions  instantly  and  by-and-by  may  be 
taken  in  connection,  as  being  nearly  allied ;  yet  in  Biblical 
language  neither  signifies  what  it  would  signify  to  ourselves. 
Instantly  has  not  a  temporal  sense  at  all,  but  means  "  urgent 
ly,"  as  in  Luke  vii.,  4, "  They  besought  him  instantly  (<nrov- 
ocu'wc) ;"  while,  on  the  other  hand,  by-and-by,  having  a  tem 
poral  sense,  denotes  not  deferred,  but  immediate  action,  stand 
ing  most  frequently  for  tvdvs  or  tvflt'wc,  and  therefore  corre 
sponding  to  .the  modern  sense  of  instantly.  Thus,  in  the 
Greek  of  the  parable  of  the  sower,  the  instantaneous  welcome 
of  the  word  has  its  counterpart  in  the  instantaneous  apostasy 
under  persecution  (Matt,  xiii.,  20,  21),  tvQvs  piTa.  x°p"S  Xa/tx- 
fiavwv  ai>Toy,  tvdi>$  <ncai'2aX/£crat ;  but  in  the  English  Version 
this  appears,  "Anon  with  joy  receiveth  it,"  "By-and-by  he  is 
offended,"  where,  partly  through  the  archaisms  and  partly 
through  the  change  of  words,  the  expressiveness  of  the  orig 
inal  is  seriously  blunted. 

The  passage  last  quoted  contains  another  archaism,  which 
is  a  type  of  a  whole  class.  Words  derived  from  the  Latin 
and  other  foreign  languages,  being  comparatively  recent,  had 
very  frequently  not  arrived  at  their  ultimate  sense  when  our 
version  was  made,  and  were  more  liable  to  shift  their  mean- 
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ing  than  others.  We  have  witnessed  this  phenomenon  in  in 
stantly,  and  the  same  was  also  the  case  with  offend,  offence. 
"If  thy  right  eye  offend  thee,"  "Woe  unto  him  through 
whom  the  offences  come,"  do  not  convey  to  any  but  the  ed 
ucated  reader  the  idea  which  they  were  intended  to  express. 
By  substituting  "  cause  to  offend"  (or  perhaps  "  cause  to 
stumble"  or  "to  fall")  for  "offend,"  we  may,  in  passages  where 
the  verb  occurs,  bring  out  the  idea  more  clearly  ;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  substantive,  the  right  of  prescription  and  the  dif 
ficulty  of  finding  an  equivalent  may  plead  for  the  retention 
of  the  word.  But  where  other  Latinisms  are  concerned  no 
such  excuse  can  be  pleaded.  Thus,  "Occupy  till  I  come" 
(Trpa-ypartviraaBe,  Luke  xix.,13),  is  quite  indefensible.  WiclifFe 
has  marcliaundise ;  Purvey  chaffer;  Tyndale  buy  and  sell ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  a  word  should  have  been  substi 
tuted  in  the  later  Bibles,  which  must  (one  would  think)  have 
appeared  novel  and  affected  at  the  time,  and  which  has 
changed  its  meaning  since.  I  have  suggested  '-'•Trade  ye" 
above  (p.  52).  Another  example  is  "  O  generation  (ytwii^a-a) 
of  vipers,"  which  the  English  reader  inevitably  takes  to  be  a 
parallel  expression  to  "  a  wicked  and  adulterous  generation 
(yevea)"  though  the  Greek  words  are  quite  different,  and  gen 
eration  in  the  first  passage  signifies  "  offspring"  or  "  brood" 
— two  good  old  English  words,  either  of  which  might  advan 
tageously  be  substituted  for  it.  Another  is  the  rendering  of 
Acts  xvii.,  23,  "As  I  passed  by  and  beheld  your  devotions" 
(atfiafrpara),  where  "  your  devotions"  is  not  a  misrendering, 
but  an  archaism,  signifying  "  the  objects  of  your  worship," 
"  your  gods  or  idols."  Other  instances,  again,  are  1  Tim.  iii., 
13,  "They  that  have  used  the  office  of  a  deacon  well,  purchase 
(Treptiroiovvrai)  to  themselves  a  good  degree,"  where  the  idea 
of  traffic  suggested  by  the  modern  use  of  the  word  is  alien  to 
the  passage ;  and  Matt,  xvii.,  25, "  When  he  was  gone  into  the 
house,  Jesus  prevented  (irpoityQaatv)  him,  saying,  What  think- 
est  thou,  Simon?"  in  which  passage,  at  all  events,  the  orig 
inal  meaning  of  "prevent"  would  not  suggest  itself  to  the 
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English  reader.  In  both  cases  we  might  with  advantage  re 
cur  to  the  renderings  of  Tyndale,  "  get"  for  "purchase,"  and 
"  spake  first"  for  "  prevented." 

•From  the  word  last  mentioned  we  pass  not  unnaturally  to 
the  verb  which  it  has  supplanted.  To  prevent  has  taken  the 
place  of  to  let,  meaning  to  check,  to  hinder,  while  this  latter 
verb  has  become  obsolete  in  this  sense.  Unnecessary  and 
unadvisable  as  it  would  be  to  alter  this  archaism  in  such 
phrases  as  "Sore  let  and  hindered  in  running  the  race  that  is 
set  before  us,"  where  it  can  not  mislead,  its  occurrence  in  the 
New  Testament  is  not  always  free  from  objection.  In  2  Thess. 
ii.,  7,  for  instance — a  passage  difficult  enough  without  any  ar 
tificial  obscurities — "  He  who  now  letteth,  will  let"  should  not 
be  allowed  to  stand. 

Not  very  dissimilar  to  the  last  instance  is  the  ambiguity 
of"  go  about,"  used  in  our  version  as  a  common  rendering  of 
faTt'tv.  In  such  passages  as  John  vii.,  19,  20,  "Why  fjo  ye 
about  to  kill  me  ?"  "  Who  goeth  about  to  kill  thee  ?"  Acts  xxi., 
31,"  As  they  icent  about  to  kill  him,"  it  can  hardly  occur  to 
the  English  reader  that  nothing  more  is  meant  than  "  seek 
to  kill,"  as  the  same  phrase  fart'iv  inroKrtli'ai  is  translated  else 
where,  and  even  in  the  very  context  of  the  first  passage  (John 
vii.,  25).  In  Acts  xxiv.,  5,  G,  again,  the  misunderstanding  is 
rendered  almost  inevitable  by  the  context,  "A  mover  of  se 
dition  among  all  the  Jews  throughout  the  world  .  .  .  who 
also  hath  gone  about  to  profane  the  Temple ;"  where  the  ex 
pression  represents  another  verb  similar  to  ^rtiv  in  meaning, 
ro  ifpov  i-JTiipaaiv  fiipT}\wam. 

After  disposing  of  the  archaisms,  little  remains  to  be  said 
about  the  English  of  our  version.  There  are,  however,  some 
ambiguities  of  translation  which  arise  from  other  causes. 
Thus  Ephes.  vi.,  12,  "Against  spiritual  icickedncss  in  high 
places"  (frpOG  TO.  Trytv^iciTiKa.  D/C  Trovypiaq  iv  ro«c  irrovpariotc), 
\\hcix-  the  English  reader  is  led  to  think  of  vice  in  persons 
of  rank  and  station;  Phil,  iii.,  14,  "The  prize  of  your  high 
calling  (r>/c  «rw  k\>/<7fwc),"  where  the  English  i-pitla-t  rather 
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suggests  quality  than  locality,  as  the  original  requires;  Col. 
iii.,  8,  "  But  now  you  also  put  off  all  these"  (ywl  ci  uiroQtaQf. 
KOI  {yiEle  ra  iruvra),  where  the  sentence  appears  to  be  indica 
tive  instead  of  imperative  ;  1  Tim.  iii.,  10,  "And  without  con 
troversy  (o^oXoyou/utVwc)  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness," 
where  the  meaning  of  "controversy"  is  ambiguous,  and  where 
the  older  versions  translated  o^oXoyov/xtVwe  "  without  nay"  or 
"  without  deubt  ;"  Heb.  v.,  2,  "  On  the  ignorant  and  on  them 
that'  are  out  of  the  way1"1  (rolg  ayvoovai  Kal  TrXavw^t'i-oit),  where 
the  repetition  of  the  preposition  leads  the  English  reader  still 
farther  away  from  the  proper  sense  of  TrXavw^tVotc  ;  Heb.  v., 
12,  "  For  when/b;'  the  time  ye  ought  to  be  teachers"  (KO.I  yap 
ofyfiXov-sg  cirai  CicucrKaXoi  cia  rov  ^joovoj'),  where  without  the 
Greek  no  one  would  imagine  that  "  for  the  time"  means  "  by 
reason  of  the  long  period  of  your  training;"  Apoc.  iv.,  11, 
"  For  thy  pleasure  they  are,  and  were  created  (t\a\  ecu  iK-iaQr)- 
ffay),"*  where  are  reads  as  an  auxiliary.  In  all  such  cases 
(and  many  other  examples  might  be  given)  the  remedy  is 
easy. 

The  great  merit  of  our  version  is  its  truly  English  charac 
ter  —  the  strength  and  the  homeliness  of  its  language.  Its 
authors  were  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  preserving  this 
feature,  as  impressed  upon  the  English  Bible  by  Tyndale,  and 
set  their  faces  resolutely  against  the  Latinisms  to  which  the 
Kheims  Version  had  attempted  to  give  currency.f  In  this 
they  were  eminently  successful  as  a  rule,  and  it  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  they  allowed  themselves  occasionally  to  de 
part  from  their  principle  where  there  was  no  adequate  need. 
The  word  occupy,  which  I  have  already  considered  from  a 
different  point  of  view,  is  an  illustration.  Another  is  addict 
in  1  Cor.  xvi.,  15,  "  They  have  addicted  themselves 


*  So  the  received  text  ;  but  the  correct  reading  is  wav  for  ilai. 

t  In  this  version  I  open  a  chapter  accidentally  (Kphes.  iv.),  and  find  "  do 
nation  of  Christ,"  "inferior  parts,"  "doctors,"  ''circumvention  of  errour," 
"juncture  of  subministration,"  "vanity  of  their  sense,"  "impudicity,"  "con- 
tristate."  Yet  it  was  published  nearly  thirty  years  before  the  Authoii/ed 
Version. 
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to  the  ministry  of  the  saints,"  which  rendering  seems 
to  have  been  introduced  first  in  the  Bishops'  Bible,  and  can 
not  be  considered  an  improvement  on  the  Geneva  Version, 
"They  have  given  themselves  to  minister  unto  the  saints." 
A  more  flagrant  instance  is  2  Cor.  ix.,13,  where  a  concurrence 
of  Latinisms  obscures  the  sense  and  mars  the  English, "  By 
the  experiment  of  this  ministration  they  glorify  God  for  your 
professed  subjection  unto  the  Gospel  of  Christ,"  where  "  ex 
periment"  and  "  professed"  ought  at  all  events  to  be  altered, 
as  they  have  shifted  their  meaning,  and  where  for  once  the 
Kheims  Version  gives  purer  English,  "  By  the  proof  of  this 
ministry  glorifying  God  in  the  obedience  of  your  confession 
unto  the  Gospel  of  Christ"  (cm  ri/e  co/a^j/e  rfjg  Stammac  TQITT/C 
co£u4o*T£C  TOV  Qtov  ITTI  ~ij  vTTOTayf)  rj/t'  bfJoXoyiciQ  iipHJv  tic  ~o  tvay- 

ytXlOV  TOV   \plffTOll). 

A  fault  of  another  kind  is  translating  fyiXov  "  I  would  to 
God"  (1  Cor.  iv.,  8),  though  the  earlier  versions  all  give  it  so 
with  the  exception  of  Wiclifi'e,  whose  simpler  rendering  "  I 
would"  might  be  adopted  with  advantage.  In  this  case  the 
introduction  of  the  divine  name  is  hardly  defensible.  In  the 
case  of  pi  ytYotro,  "  God  forbid,"  the  difficulty  of  finding  an 
other  idiomatic  rendering  may  possibly  excuse  it.  Yet  even 
here  we  can  not  but  regret  a  rendering  which  interferes  so 
seriously  with  the  argument,  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  En 
glish  reader,  in  such  passages  as  IJom.  iii.,  4, 6,  "  God  forbid  ; 
yea,  let  God  be  true  (/«)  ytVotro,  ywiaQu  It  o  QIOQ  a\rj0//c)  ," 
"God  forbid,  for  then  how  shall  God  judge  the  world  (^i\  yi- 
ro/ro,  eVft  TTU/C  Kpivii  o  Qtof;  TOV  xoapoi')  ?" 

I  shall  pass  over  instances  of  careless  grammar  in  the  En 
glish,  because  these  are  not  numerous,  and  have  been  dealt 
with  elsewhere.  But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  in 
advertences  of  another  kind — where  the  same  word  is  twice 
rendered  in  the  English  Version,  or  where  conversely  the  same 
English  word  is  made  to  do  duty  for  two  Greek  words.  Of 
the  latter,  examples  occur  in  John  xi.,  14,  "TJicn  (riire  olv) 
>ui'l  .IrMis  unto  tlii'in  plainly,"  where  "then"  stands  for  two 
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words, "  then"  local  and  "  then"  argumentative  ;  or  Rom.  vi., 
21,  "What  fruit  had  ye  then  (riva  olv  Kapirov  ii\tTe  rure)  in 
those  things  whereof  ye  are  now  ashamed  ?"  where  exactly 
the  same  error  is  committed.  Of  the  converse  error  —  the 
double  rendering  of  the  same  word — we  have  an  instance  in 
James  V.,  1C,  TTO\V  iayyti  CtrjffiQ  SiKaiov  trepyoi/yufV//,  "  The  effect 
ual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much,"  where 
the  word  "  effectual"  is  worse  than  superfluous.  This  last  ren 
dering  I  am  disposed  to  ascribe  to  carelessness  in  correcting 
the  copy  for  the  press.  The  word  would  be  written  down  on 
the  copy  of  the  Bishops'  Bible  which  the  revisers  used  either 
as  a  tentative  correction  or  an  accidental  gloss,  and,  not  hav 
ing  been  erased  before  the  copy  was  sent  to  the  press,  would 
appear  in  the  text.* 

To  the  same  cause,  also,  we  may  perhaps  ascribe  the  ren 
dering  of  1  Cor.  xiv.,  23,  lav  ovv  avriXdy  »/  iKK\r]aia  v\r)  fTrl  TO 
av-6.  In  the  Bishops'  Bible  this  stands,  "  If  therefore  all  the 
Church  be  come  together  into  one  place,"  but  in  the  Author 
ized,  "  If  therefore  the  whole  Church  be  come  together  into 
some  place."  I  presume  that  the  revisers  intended  to  alter 
"one"  into  "the  same,"  but  that  this  correction  was  indis 
tinctly  made,  and  being  confused  with  the  other  correction  in 
the  same  clause  which  required  a  transposition  of  "the,"  led 
to  the  error  which  stands  in  our  text.  What  misconception 
may  arise  from  a  mere  error  of  the  press  appears  from  the 
often  discussed  phrase,  "  Strain  at  a  gnat,"  where  unquestion 
ably  our  translators  intended  to  retain  the  rendering  of  the 
earlier  versions,  "Strain  out  a  gnat,"  and  the  existing  text  can 
only  be  explained  as  a  misprint.  Indeed,  the  printing  of  the 
edition  of  1611  is  very  far  from  correct;  and  if  our  present 

*  In  the  Bishops'  Bihle,  which  the  translators  had  before  them,  the  passage 
runs,"The  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much.''  The  only  fact 
connected  with  previous  versions  which  I  can  discover  :ts  throwing  any  light 
on  the  insertion  of  this  word  "effectual"  is  a  marginal  note  in  Toin-nn  s 
New  Testament, printed  with  the  Geneva  Bible:  "He  commendetli  prayers 
by  the  effects  that  come  of  them,  that  all  men  may  understand  that  there  is 
nothing  more  effectual  than  they  are,  so  that  they  proceed  from  a  pure  mind." 
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Bibles  for  the  most  part  deserve  praise  for  great  accuracy, 
we  owe  this  to  the  fact  that  the  text  of  this  first  edition  was 
not  regarded  as  sacred  or  authoritative,  but  corrections  were 
freely  introduced  afterwards  wherever  a  plain  error  was  de 
tected.  Thus,  in  Exod.  xxxviii.,  l],"Ifoopcs  of  the  pillars" 
has  been  altered  into  "hooks  of  the  pillars;"  in  Isaiah  xlix., 
20, "The  place  is  too  straight"  into  "The  place  is  too  strait;" 
in  Hos.  vi.,  5,  "Shewed  them  by  the  prophets"  (where  the 
word  "  shewed"  was  evidently  introduced  by  an  ingenious 
compositor  who  did  not  understand  the  correct  text)  into 
"Hewed  them  by  the  prophets  ;"  in  Ecclus.  \\i\.,5,"ltejected 
verses"  into  "  recited  verses ;"  and  the  like.  In  the  headings 
of  the  chapters,  too,  some  curious  errors  in  the  edition  of  1611 
were  afterwards  corrected:  e.g.,  2  Sam.  xxiv.,  "eleven  thou 
sand"  into  "thirteen  hundred  thousand  ;"  1  Cor.  v.,  "shamed" 
into  "  shunned."*  Nay,  in  some  passages  the  changes  made 
in  later  editions  are  even  bolder  than  this,  as,  for  instance,  in 
1  Tim.  i.,  4,  oik-ofiofttav  [the  correct  reading  is  o\Kovop.iav\  Qiov 
TI]V  iv  viffrit,  "  Edifying  which  is  in  faith,"  the  word  9foO  by 
some  inadvertence  was  untranslated  in  the  edition  of  1611, 
and  so"  it  remained  for  many  years  afterwards,  until  in  the 
Cambridge  edition  of  1638  "godly"  was  inserted  after  the 
earlier  versions,  and  this  has  held  its  ground  ever  since.f  As 
this  wise  liberty  was  so  freely  exercised  in  other  cases,  it  is 
strange  that  the  obvious  misprint  "  strain  at"  should  have 
survived  the  successive  revisions  of  two  centuries  and  a  half. 

*  The  corrections  in  Ecclus.  xliv.,  f>,  2  Sam.  xxiv.,  were  made  in  1G12; 
those  in  Kxod.  xxxviii.,  11,  Isa.  xlix.,  20,  Hos.  vi.,  5, 1  Cor.  v.,  in  1013.  A 
number  of  errors,  however,  still  remained,  which  were  removed  from  time  to 
time  in  later  editions.  The  edition  of  1013,  though  it  corrected  some  blun 
ders,  was  grossly  inaccurate,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  collation  with  the  edi 
tion  of  101 1  prefixed  to  the  Oxford  reprint  of  the  latter  (1833). 

t  I  owe  this  fact,  which  has  pml>a!>ly  been  noticed  elsewhere,  to  some  val 
uable  MS.  notes  of  the  late  Prof.  Grote  on  the  printing  of  the  English  Bible. 
The  error  may  he  explained  by  supposing  that  the  word  "godly"  was  struck 
out  in  tin-  copy  of  tin-  i;i-hop>'  I'.iMe  altered  |',>r  tin-  pros,  while  tin-  proposed 
substitution  wa»  omitted  to  be  made,  or  was  made  ill  such  a  wav  that  it  e.-- 
capeil  the  e\  e  of  the  compositor. 
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While  speaking  of  errors  and  corrections  of  the  press,  it 
may  be  worth  while,  in  passing,  to  observe  how  this  license  of 
change  has  affected  the  orthography.  It  would  be  a  surprise 
to  an  English  reader  now  to  find  in  his  Bible  such  words  as 
aliant,  causey,  charet,  cise,  crudle,  damosell,  fauchion,  fet,  fift, 
flixe,  iland,  raids,  moe,  monethes,  neesing,  oweth  (Lev.xiv.,35, 
for  "  owneth"),  price  (Phil,  iii.,  14,  for  "  prize"),  renowme,  etc. 
While  these  have  been  altered  into  alien,  causeway,  chariot, 
size,  curdle,  damsel,  falchion,  fetched,  fifth,  flux,  island,  midst, 
more,  months,  sneezing,  owneth,  prize,  renown,  respectively, 
a  capricious  conservatism  has  retained  the  archaic  spelling  in 
other  cases,  such  as  fat,  fetches,  graff,  hoise,  pilled,  strawed, 
throughly,  for  vat,  vetches,  graft,  hoist,  peeled,  strewed,  thor 
oughly.  In  some  cases  this  caprice  appears  in  the  same  word ; 
thus  neesing s  is  retained  in  Job  xli.,  18,  while  sneezed  is  sub 
stituted  for  necsed  in  2  Kings  iv.,  35.  This  license  has  had  its 
disadvantages  as  well  as  its  advantages;  if  the  substitution 
of  "  its"  for  "  it"  (Lev.  xxv.,  5,  "  it  owne  accord,"  1611*)  was 
imperatively  demanded  by  the  change  in  the  language,  the 
alteration  of  "  shamefast,  shamefastness"  into  "  shamefaced, 
shamefacedness"  is  unfortunate,  as  suggesting  a  wrong  deri 
vation  and  an  inadequate  meaning.  Amid  all  these  changes 
it  is  a  happy  accident  that  the  genuine  form  of  the  name  of 
Philemon's  wife  has  survived,  though  the  precedent  of  the 
older  versions  and  the  authority  of  modern  commentators 
alike  would  have  led  to  the  substitution  of  the  Latin  name 
"  Appia"  for  the  Phrygian  "  Apphia."f 

*  See  Wright's  Bible  Word-Bool;  s.v.  It. 

t  In  Philem.  2  the  reading  is  unquestionably  'ATT^I'^,  though  some  uncial 
MSS.  (of  little  value  on  a  point  of  orthography)  have  a<p<[>i<f,a  legitimate  form, 
or  d/j0/ft,n  manifest  corruption :  the  authority  for  'Ainri<p  is  absolutely  worth 
less.  The  fact  is.  that  this  word  has  no  connection  (except  in  sound)  with  the 
Roman  Appia,  but  represents  a  native  Phrygian  name,  which,  with  various 
modifications, appears  again  and  again  in  the  Phrygian  inscriptions:  e.g., 
Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscr.,  3814,  NfiKavo/ooc  KCII  'Atjxpia  yvrrj  avrov  ;  3826,ITpa>r6- 
0[0]i\t  yvratKi ',  .">1>.".L'  m.  ry  yi'i-aiKi  ai'Tov  'A[7r]0/£  ;  3902,  'A.ir<j>ia. 
t;  3827  1  (Appx.),  'A00ia  Hivavfpov,  384<J  z  (Appx.),  BuA«c  'A^xpitf 
Frequently,  also,  we  meet  with  the  diminutive  UTT^IOV,  a$$iov,  or 
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V. 

I  have  attempted  to  show  in  what  directions  our  English 
Version  is  capable  of  improvement.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
substitute  an  amended  for  a  faulty  text ;  to  remove  artificial 
distinctions  which  do  not  exist  in  the  Greek ;  to  restore  real 
distinctions  which,  existing  there,  were  overlooked  by  our 
translators;  to  correct  errors  of  grammar  and  errors  of  lexi 
cography  ;  to  revise  the  treatment  of  proper  names  and  tech 
nical  terms;  and  to  remove  a  few  archaisms,  ambiguities,  and 
faults  of  expression,  besides  inaccuracies  of  editorship,  in  the 
English.  All  this  may  be  done  without  altering  the  character 
of  the  version. 

In  this  review  of  the  question  I  have  done  nothing  more 
than  give  examples  of  the  different  classes  of  errors.  An 
exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject  was  impossible;  and  the 
case,  therefore,  is  much  stronger  than  it  is  here  made  to  ap 
pear.  If,  for  instance,  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  go 
through  some  one  book  of  the  Xew  Testament,  as  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  referring  to  any  recent  critical  edition  of  the 
Greek  text  and  comparing  it  carefully  with  the  English,  he 
will  see  that  the  faults  of  our  version  are  very  far  from  being 
few  and  slight,  or  imaginary.  But,  if  a  fair  case  for  revision 
has  been  made  out,  it  still  remains  to  ask  whether  there  is 
any  reasonable  prospect  of  success  if  the  attempt  be  made  at 
the  present  time. 

Now  in  one  important  point — perhaps  the  most  important 
of  all — the  answer  must,  I  think,  be  favorable.  Greek  schol- 

dipiov,  as  a  female  name:  e.^r.,  3849,  3891,3899,  3902  m,  3846  z  (Appx.). 
The  form 'ATT^-JJ,  however,  sometimes  occurs.  This  word  may  be  compared 
with  other  common  Phrygian  names,  Ammia,  Nania,  Tatia,  and  the  masculine 
Pappias  or  Papias. 

Not  observing  the  Phrygian  origin  of  the  name,  the  commentators  speak  as 
though  it  were  the  feminine  corresponding  to  the  masculine  m  Acts  xxviii., 
1."..  'XTTTTI'OM  0opov,  and  call  attention  to  the  difference  in  form,  ir<j>  for  TTTT. 
All  the  older  tran-.latii.ix.so  tar  a<  I  have  observed,  print  it  A/>]>ia,so  that 
the  Authorized  Vci>ion  stands  alone  in  its  COITCCIIIO-. 
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raship  has  never  stood  higher  in  England  than  it  does  at  the 
present  moment.  There  is  not  only  a  sufficient  body  of 
scholars  capable  of  undertaking  the  work,  but  there  is  also 
(and  this  is  a  most  important  element  in  the  consideration) 
a  very  large  number  besides  fully  competent  to  submit  the 
work  of  the  revisers,  when  completed,  to  a  minute  and  search 
ing  criticism.  And,  though  we  may  trust  that  any  one  who 
is  called  to  .take  his  share  in  the  work  will  do  so  with  a  deep 
sense  of  the  responsibility  of  the  task  assigned  to  him,  still  it 
will  be  a  great  stimulus  to  feel  that  he  is  surrounded  by  com 
petent  critics  on  all  sides,  and  a  great  support  to  be  able  to 
gather  opinions  freely  from  without.  But  I  would  venture 
to  go  a  step  beyond  this.  I  should  be  glad  to  think  my  ap 
prehensions  groundless,  but  there  is  at  least  some  reason  to 
forebode  that  Greek  scholarship  has  reached  its  height  in  En 
gland,  and  that  henceforth  it  may  be  expected  to  decline.* 
The  clamors  of  other  branches  of  learning — more  especially 
of  scientific  studies — for  a  recognized  place  in  general  educa 
tion  are  growing  louder  and  louder,  and  must  make  them 
selves  heard;  and,  if  so,  the  almost  exclusive  dominion  of  the 
Classical  languages  is  past.  I  need  not  here  enter  into  the 
question  whether  these  languages  have  or  have  not  been 
overrated  as  an  instrument  of  education.  It  is  sufficient  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
public  opinion  is  changing  in  this  respect,  and  to  prepare  for 
the  consequences. 

And,  if  we  turn  from  the  Greek  language  to  the  English, 
the  present  moment  seems  not  unfavorable  for  the  undertak 
ing.  Many  grave  apprehensions  have  been  expressed  on  this 
point,  and  alarming  pictures  are  drawn  of  the  fatal  results 

*  Mr.Marsh  (Lectures  on  the  English  Language,  xxviii..  ]>.i;.",'i  >a  vs. ''There 
is  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  that  at  the  end  of  this  century  the  knowledge 
of  Biblical  Greek  and  Hebrew  will  be  as  much  in  advance  of  the  present 
standard  as  that  standard  is  before  the  sacred  philology  of  the  beginning  of 
this  century.''  1  wish  1  could  take  this  yery  sanguine  view  of  the  probable 
future  of  the  Greek  language  in  England:  as  regards  Hebrew  I  have  ab 
stained  from  expressing  an  opinion. 
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which  will  follow  from  any  attempt  to  meddle  with  the  pure 
id'unn  of  our  English  Bible.  Of  the  infusion  of  Latinisms 
and  Gallicisms  with  which  we  are  threatened  I  myself  have 
no  fear.  In  the  last  century,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  pres 
ent,  the  danger  would  have  been  real.  The  objections  urged 
against  the  language  of  our  English  Bible  by  those  who  then 
advocated  revision  are  now  almost  incredible.  The  speci 
mens  which  they  offered  of  an  improved  diction  of  the  mod 
ern  type  would  appear  simply  ludicrous  to  us  if  the  subject 
on  which  the  experiment  was  tried  had  been  less  grave.* 
The  very  words  which  these  critics  would  have  ejected  from 
our  English  Bibles  as  barbarous,  or  uncouth,  or  obsolete, 
have  again  taken  their  place  in  our  highest  poetry,  and  even 
in  our  popular  language.  And  though  it  is  impossible  that 
the  nineteenth  century  should  ever  speak  the  language  of 
the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth,  still  a  genuine  appreciation  and 
careful  study  of  the  Authorized  Version  and  of  the  older 
translations  will  (we  may  reasonably  hope)  enable  the  present 
revisers,  in  the  corrections  which  they  may  introduce,  to  avoid 
any  anachronisms  of  diction  which  would  offend  the  taste  or 
jar  upon  the  ear.  There  is  all  this  difference  between  the 
present  advocates  of  revision  and  the  former,  that  now  we 
reverence  the  language  and  idiom  of  our  English  Bibles, 
whereas  they  regarded  it  as  the  crowning  offense  which 
seemed  most  to  call  for  amendment.  In  several  instances 
the  end  may  be  attained  by  returning  to  the  renderings  of 
the  earlier  versions  which  the  revisers  of  1611  abandoned. 

*  See  examples  in  Trench's  A  uthonzed  Version,  p.  32  seq. ,  and  Trof.  Plump- 
tre's  article  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  s.  \.Version,  Authorized.  "  I 
remember  the  relief,"  writes  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  (Culture  and  Anarchy,  p. 
44),  "with  which,  after  long  feeling  the  sway  of  Franklin's  imperturbable 
good  sense,  I  came  upon  a  project  of  his  for  a  new  version  of  the  Book  of  Job 
to  replace  the  old  version,  the  style  of  which,  savs  Franklin,  has  become  obso 
lete,  and  thence  less  agreeable.  'I  give,' he  continues, 'a  few  verses  which 
may  >i-rvo  as  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  version  I  would  recommend'  ....  I 
well  remember  how,  when  first  I  read  that,  I  drew  :i  deep  breath  of  relief,  and 
said  to  myself,  After  all,  there  is  a  stretch  of  humanity  beyond  Franklin's  vic 
torious  good  sense." 
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In  almost  every  other  case,  the  words  and  even  the  expres 
sions  which  the  correction  requires  will  be  supplied  IVuiu 
some  other  part  of  the  Authorized  Version  itself.  Very  rare 
indeed  are  the  exceptions  where  this  assistance  will  fail,  and 
where  it  may  be  necessary  to  introduce  a  word  for  which 
there  is  no  authority  in  the  English  Bibles.  In  these  cases 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  word  so  introduced  shall  be  in 
harmony  with  the  general  character  of  our  Biblical  diction. 
So  much  license  the  new  revisers  may  reasonably  claim  for 
themselves,  as  it  was  certainly  claimed  by  the  revisers  of 
1011.  If  these  cautions  are  observed,  the  Bible  will  still  re 
main  to  future  generations  what  it  has  been  to  past — not 
only  the  storehouse  of  the  highest  truth,  but  also  the  purest 
well  of  their  native  English.  Indeed,  we  may  take  courage 
from  the  fact  that  the  language  of  our  English  Bible  is  not 
the  language  of  the  age  in  which  the  translators  lived,  but 
in  its  grand  simplicity  stands  out  in  contrast  to  the  ornate 
and  often  affected  diction  of  the  literature  of  that  time;*  for  if 
the  retention  of  an  older  and  better  model  was  possible  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  it  is  quite  as  possible  in  the  nineteenth. 
Nor,  again,  can  there  be  any  reasonable  ground  for  appre 
hension  as  to  the  extent  and  character  of  the  changes  which 
may  be  introduced.  The  regulations  under  which  the  new 
company  of  revisers  will  act  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  against 
hasty  and  capricious  change.  The  language  which  public 
speakers  and  newspaper  critics  have  held  on  this  point  would 
only  then  have  force  if  absolute  power  were  given  to  each  in 
dividual  reviser  to  introduce  all  his  favorite  crotchets.  But 
any  one  who  has  acted  in  concert  with  a  large  number  of  in 
dependent  men,  training  apart  and  under  separate  influcn«vs, 
will  know  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  secure  the  consent  of  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  body  to  any  change  which  is  not  a  mani- 
ii  >t  improvement,  and  how  wholly  impossible  it  would  be  to 
obtain  the  suffrages  of  this  number  for  a  novel  and  question 
able  rendering,  however  important  it  might  seem  to  its  pro- 
*  See  Marsh's  Lectures,?.  021  seq. 
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poser.  It  is  very  pt>s>il>k'  that  several  corrections  which  I 
have  suggested  here  may  appear  to  others  in  this  unfavora 
ble  light.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  in  all  cases  they 
should  escape  being  condemned ;  for  any  one  interested  in 
such  a  subject  is  naturally  led  to  give  prominence  to  those 
views  on  which  he  lays  stress  himself,  just  because  they  ap 
pear  to  him  not  to  have  received  proper  attention  from  oth 
ers;  but  if  so,  it  is  morally  certain  that  they  will  be  treated 
as  they  deserve,  and  not  suffered  to  disfigure  the  Revised 
Version  as  it  will  appear  before  the  public.  Indeed,  if  there 
be  any  reasonable  grounds  for  apprehension,  the  danger  is 
rather  that  the  changes  introduced  will  be  too  slight  to  sat 
isfy  the  legitimate  demands  of  theology  and  scholarship,  than 
that  they  will  be  so  sweeping  as  to  aflect  the  character  of  our 
English  Bible. 

Lastly,  in  one  respect,  at  least,  the  present  revision  is  com 
menced  under  very  auspicious  circumstances.  There  has  been 
great  liberality  in  inviting  the  co-operation  of  those  Biblical 
scholars  who  arc  not  members  of  the  Anglican  communion, 
and  they,  on  their  part,  have  accorded  a  prompt  and  cheerful 
welcome  to  this  invitation.  This  is  a  matter  for  great  thank 
fulness.  It  may  be  accepted  as  a  guarantee  that  the  work  is 
undertaken  not  with  any  narrow  sectarian  aim,  but  in  the 
broad  interests  of  truth ;  while  also  it  is  an  earnest  that  if 
the  revision,  when  completed,  recommends  itself  by  its  in 
trinsic  merits  (and  if  it  does  not,  the  sooner  it  is  forgotten 
the  better),  then  no  unworthy  jealousy  will  stand  in  the  way 
of  its  general  reception.*  And  meanwhile  may  we  not  cher 
ish  a  loftier  hope?  Xow,  for  the  first  time,  the  bishops  of 

*  "At  this  clay,"  wrote  Mr.  Marsh  in  18.">9, " there  could  be  no  harmony  of 
action  on  this  subject  between  different  churches  ...  So  long  as  this  sec 
tarian  feeling — for  it  can  be  appropriately  designated  by  no  other  term — pre 
vails  on  either  side, there  can  In-  no  union  upon  conditions  compatible  with 
tin-  self-respect  of  the  partio-"  •  \>.  c.tl  sei|.).  This  preliminary  difficulty, at 
k-a.-t.  has  been  overcome;  the  u  better  counsels, "of  which  this  able  writer 
-cnn-  to  have  despaired,  ha\e  prevailed:  no  wound  lias  been  inflicted  on 
self-respect:  and  entire  harmony  of  action  has  been  attained. 
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our  Church  and  the  representatives  of  our  Convocation  will 
meet  at  the  same  table  with  Nonconformist  divines,  and  will 
engage  in  a  common  work  of  a  most  sacred  kind — the  inter 
pretation  of  those  writings  which  all  alike  reverence  as  the 
source  of  their  truest  inspiration  here  and  the  foundation  of 
their  highest  hopes  hereafter.  Is  it  too  much  to  anticipate 
that  by  the  experience  of  this  united  work  the  Christian  com 
munities  in  England  may  be  drawn  more  closely  together, 
and  that,  whether  it  succeed  or  fail  in  its  immediate  object, 
it  may  at  least  dissipate  many  prejudices  and  jealousies,  may 
promote  a  better  mutual  understanding,  and  thus,  by  foster 
ing  inward  sympathy,  may  lead  the  way  to  greater  outward 
harmony  among  themselves,  and  a  more  intimate  union  with 
the  Divine  Head  ?* 

*  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  hope  was  expressed  before  the  Revision 
Company  had  met.  If  I  felt  at  liberty  to  modify  the  expression  by  the  light 
of  subsequent  experience,  I  should  speak  even  more  strongly. 


APPENDIX. 

Oil  the  Words  iniovcrioc;, 


I. 

THE  former  of  these  two  words,  found  only  in  a  petition  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  as  given  both  by  St.  Matthew  (vi.,  11,  rbv  apron  imwv  TOV  imovaiov 
«*t»£  I'lfitv  olifiipov)  and  by  St.  Luke  (xi., 3,  riv  upTov  I'mwv  TOV  tTrioiiaiov  Sicov 
illiiv  TO  Kaff  t'lpepav),  is  a  well-known  difficulty  in  Biblical  interpretation,  and 
it  is  certainly  a  remarkable  fact  that  so  much  diversity  of  opinion  should  be 
possible  regarding  an  expression  which  occurs  in  this  most  familiar  and  oft- 
enest  repeated  passage  of  the  Gospels. 

Origen  tells  us  (De  Oral.,  27,  i.,  p.  24.">,  Delarue)  that  the  word  imovaiov 
does  not  once  occur  in  Greek  literature,  and  that  it  is  not  current  in  the  col 
loquial  language  (irapd  oiicivi  TWV  'EXXrjvtitv  ovn  TUV  ootyuv  wvopaaTai  ovrs 
iv  Ty  TUV  iciurwv  <rui'rj9ii<f  rirp«7rra<).  "  It  seems,"  he  adds,  to  have  been 
coined  (Triir\da9ai)  bv  the  evangelists.  Matthew  and  Luke  agree  in  using  it 
without  any  difference.  The  same  course  has  been  taken  in  other  cases  also 
by  persons  translating  from  the  Hebrew.  For  what  Greek  ever  used  either 

of  the  expressions  tvuiriZov  or  aKovriaOijTt? A  similar  expression  to 

tTriovaiov  occurs  in  Moses,  being  uttered  by  God,  But  ye  shall  be  to  me  a  peo 
ple  Trtpioirffioc.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  both  words  are  formed  from  ovaia." 

This  statement  is  important,  because  it  shows  that  the  Greek  fathers  de 
rived  no  assistance  in  the  interpretation  of  the  word  from  the  spoken  or  writ 
ten  language,  and  thus  their  views  are  not  entitled  to  the  deference  which  we 
should  elsewhere  accord  to  them  as  interpreters  of  a  living  language  of  which 
we  only  possess  the  fragmentary  remains.  In  this  particular  instance  they 
cease  to  be  authorities.  The  same  data  which  were  open  to  them  are  open 
to  us  also,  and  from  these  we  are  free  to  draw  our  conclusions  independently. 

These  data  are  threefold  :  (1.)  The  Etymological  Form  ;  (2.)  The  Kequire- 
ments  of  the  Sense;  (3.)  The  Tenor  of  Tradition. 

This  last  element  seems  to  me  to  be  especially  important  in  the  present 
case.  The  Lord's  Prayer  was  doubtless  used"  from  very  early  times  in  pri 
vate  devotion.  It  certainly  formed  ;i  part  of  the  public  services  of  the  Church, 
in  which  (to  mention  no  other  use)  it  was  repeated  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Hiily  Kucharist.*  The  traditional  sense,  therefore,  which  was  commonly  at 
tached  to  a  word  occurring  in  it  must  have  a  high  value. 

•  Of  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  early  Church,  see  Bingham's  Antiiiuit;,-*, 
xiii.,  vii.,  {  1  eeq.,  and  Probst,  Lituryie  der  drei  erstcn  Christlichen  Jahrhundcrte,  In 
dex,  8.  v.  Vater  unser. 
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It  was  chiefly  the  conviction  that  justice  had  not  been  done  to  this  ron-id- 
eration  which  led  me  to  institute  the  investigation  afresh.*  Previous  writers 
have  laid  stress  on  the  scholastic  interpretation  of  Origen  and  his  successors, 
as  though  this  were  the  best  authenticated  tradition,  when  they  ought  rather 
to  have  sought  for  the  common  sense  of  the  Church  in  the  primitive  versions, 
which  are  both  earlier  in  date  than  Origen,  and  cover  a  much  wider  area.  I 
hope  to  make  the  force  of  the  distinction  between  the  scholastic  and  tradi 
tional  interpretations  clearer  in  the  sequel. 

The  different  explanations  which  have  been  given  to  the  word  fall  into 
two  classes :  (1.*)  Those  which  connect  it  with  iivai,  deriving  it  from  itriivat 
through  iiriwv  or  tmovoa,  and  (1?.)  Those  which  connect  it  with  tlvai,  as  a 
compound  from  tiri  and  ovaia.  Each  class  includes  various  explanations, 
but  the  one  is  distinguished  from  the  other  by  a  simple  criterion.  The  mean 
ings  belonging  to  the  one  class  are  temporal ;  to  the  other,  qualitative. 

In  thejirst  class  we  find  the  following:  (i.)  to-morrow's,  derived  directly 
from  tTnoi'o-a,"  the  coming  day,  "or  "the  morrow:"  (ii.)  cominy,  either  taken 
from  i-jiiovaa,  and  meaning  the  same  as  the  last,  but  more  vaguely  expressed, 
or  derived  directly  from  tiriivai,  i-n-iwv  (without  the  intervention  of  the  femi 
nine  iirtovffa') :  (iii.)  daily,  which  seems  to  be  got  from  the  first  sense,  "for 
the  coming  day:"  (iv.)  continual,  which  is  probably  a  paraphrastic  mode  of 
expressing  (i.)  or  (iii.)  :  (v.)  future,  "yet  to  come,"  from  iiriwv-  in  which 
case  the  expression  is  most  often  applied  in  a  spiritual  sense  to  Christ,  the 
bread  of  life,  who  shall  come  hereafter. 

Under  the  second  head,  also,  various  explanations  are  comprised:  (\.~)for 
our  sustenance,  and  so  "necessary,"  ovaia  being  referred  to  physical  subsist 
ence  ;  (ji.)for  our  essential  life,  and  so  "  spiritual,  eternal/'  ovaia  signifying 
the  absolute  or  higher  being;  (iii.)  pre-eminent,  excellent,  surpassing,  as  be 
ing  "above  all  ovaiai,"  and  so  nearly  equivalent  to  irtpiovaioc, ;  (iv.)  abun 
dant,  a  meaning  akin  to  the  last,  and  apparently  reached  by  giving  the  same 
sense  "above"  to  iwi ;  (v.)  consubstantial,  a  sense  which  is  attained  by  forcing 
the  meaning  of  the  preposition  in  another  direction.! 

In  this  list  I  have  enumerated  only  those  meanings  which  were  given  to 
the  word  during  the  first  five  centuries.  More  recent  writers  have  added  to 
the  number,  but  their  interpretations,  when  not  deduced  directly  from  one  or 
other  of  the  senses  already  given,  are  so  far-fetched  and  so  unnatural  that 
they  do  not  deserve  to  be  seriously  considered. 

Again,  I  have  confined  myself  to  direct  interpretations  of  iiriovmoc,  not  re 
garding  such  variations  of  meaning  as  arise  from  different  senses  attached  to 
the  substantive  aproQ.  Thus,  for  instance,"  our  daily  bread"  might  be  either 
the  daily  sustenance  for  the  body  or  the  daily  sustenance  for  the  soul.  But, 
though  these  two  senses  are  widely  divergent,  their  divergence  is  not  due  to 
any  difference  of  interpretation  affecting  iiriovmoi;,  with  which  word  alone  I 
am  concerned. 

*  The  fullest  recent  investigation  of  the  meaning  of  »ir«>i°>a-«>r  with  which  I  am  ac 
quainted  is  in  Tholnck's  Exposition  of  the  >v,-,//o,j  ',,n  the  Mount,  ii.,  i>.  IT.'  seq.  (Engl. 
trans.),  where  he  arrives  at  conclusions  different  from  my  own.  He  gives  a  list  of 
previous  treatises  on  the  subject.  Among  the  more  important  are  those  of  Pfeifler 
and  Stolberg  in  the  Themvr.  Theol.  PMZoL,  ii.,  ]>.  116  seq.,  l'-'3  seq.  (Amstel.,  170'-'). 

t  See  the  passage  from  Victorinus  quoted  on  p.  174-5. 
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I  >hall  now  consider  the  two  classes  of  meanings  which  are  distinguished 
above, testing  them  by  the  considerations  already  enumerated:  (1.)  The  Et 
ymology  of  the  Word ;  (2.)  The  Requirement!  of  the  Sense ;  (3.)  The  Tenor 
of  Tradition. 

§  1.  The  Etymology  of  the  Word. 

'H  iiriovaa  is  commonly  used  for  "the  coming  day,"  "the  morrow."  In 
this  sense  it  occurs  frequently  without  the  substantive  nn'tpn  both  in  Biblical 
Greek  (Prov.  xxvii.,  1,  ov  yap  yivuaiciic,  ri  rt&rai  »/  iirtovoa,  Acts  xvi.,  11; 
xx.,  15;  xxi.,  18)  and  elsewhere  (e.g., Polyb.,  ii.,25, 11 ;  Pausan.,iv.,22,3; 
Pint.,  Mor.,  205  E,  838  D,  etc.).  See  also  the  references  in  Lobeck,  Phryn., 
p.  4G4.  From  this  word,  which  had  become  practically  a  substantive,  the 
adjective  iwiovoios  would  be  formed  in,  the  usual  way. 

It  is  urged,  indeed  (see  Suicer,  TVies.,  s.  v.  txtovoioc.'),  that  the  analogy  of 
ctvTfpaioc.,  rpcrotof,  etc.,  would  require  iirtovffaloQ.  In  replying  to  this  ob 
jection  we  need  not  (I  venture  to  think)  acquiesce  in  the  negative  answer 
that  such  adjectives  are  not  valid  to  disprove  the  existence  of  a,  different 
form  in  -ioc.  Whether  we  regard  the  etymolygy  or  the  meaning,  the  analogy 
seems  to  be  false.  The  termination  -aloe  in  all  these  adjectives  is  suggested 
by  the  long  a  or  r\  of  the  feminines  from  which  they  are  derived,  dtvrtpa, 
Tpirrj,  etc.  ,*  and  the  short  ending  of  imovaa  is  not  a  parallel  case.  More 
over,  the  meaning  is  not  the  same ,-  for  the  adjectives  in  -aloe  fix  a  date,  e.  g., 
Tirapralot;  ij\9iv, "  he  came  on  the  fourth  </«'/,"  whereas  the  sense  which  we 
require  here  is  much  more  general,  implying  simply  possession  or  connection. 

Or,  again,  the  word  might  be  derived  from  the  masculine  participle  iiruav, 
as  tKovoio£  from  iicwt',  t9t\ovffioc,  from  t9i\wv,  yipovatoc.  from  ytpwv,  frvyovat- 
of  from  irvyiiiv,  'Axipovotoc.  (or  'Axfpoi/noc)  from  'A\tpwv,  etc. :  see  Lobeck, 
Phryn.,  p.  4.  To  this  derivation  there  is  no  grammatical  objection.  Only 
it  may  be  pleaded  that  no  motive  existed  for  introducing  an  adjective  by  the 
side  of  imtiir  sufficiently  powerful  to  produce  the  result  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  the  language,  when  the  fertility  of  creating  new  forms  had  been  greatly 
impaired. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  derivation  of  iiriovaioq  from  tiri  and  ovaia,  if  not 
impossible,  is  at  least  more  difficult.  Two  objections  have  been  taken  to  this 
etymology — the  one,  as  it  seems  to  me,  futile  ;  the  other  really  formidable,  if 
not  insuperable.  (1.)  It  is  alleged  that  an  adjective  in  -ovotoc.  would  not  be 
formed  from  the  substantive  ovaia.  To  this  it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that  from 
this  very  word  ovaia  we  find  the  compounds  avovaioc,  (Clem.  Alex.,  .Ere. 
Thcod.,  p.  970,  ed.  Potter  ;  Pseudo-Justin,  Conf.  doqm.  Arist.,  §  f>0,  p.  145  ; 
ib.,  Qu(F$t.  Christ,  ad  Gent.,  p.  185  B),  ivovmoy  (Victorin.,  r.  Arium,  ii.,  1 ; 
Synes., Hytnn.,2, p.  318 ;  Cyril.  Alex.,  in  Joann.,v.,  5, p.  527), iZoi-aioc.  (Philo, 
IH  Place.,  §  10,  ii.,  p.  528,  Mang.),  tTtpovotof  (irepovaiwc.,  Poqihyr.  in  Stob., 
AW.  P/II/S.,  41,  ii.,  p.  82'J),  /jovoufftor,  ofioovaioQ,  viripoi'atoc.  (Victorin. ,1.  c. ; 
S\iic-.,  1.  C.),  TTpoavovoioc,  (Syncs.,  Jfi/>n>/..  1.  C.,  and  J/I/HIH.,  '•';  ]>.  "--),  etc. ; 
and  from  t£oi«na  the  »•< impounds  avrtSovotos  (frecniently,  e.  g.,  Diod.,  xiv., 

nut  nip.'int  to  as~crt  ttiat  fcirmfi  in  mm-  can  not  be  derived  from  other  words 

than  r-'iuiniiii's  in  a  nr  ,,  .  1m;,    -  ••  dcnvi-d  in  this  w:iy,  tlum-h  MHIK-  i-x- 

L-i'iitiiiiis  occur :  !-cc  liiutiniinn,  Au*f.  Gramm.,  ii.,  \>.  -14  '.. 
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105)  and  vmZovotoe  (see  Steph.,  T/ies.,  s.  v.,  ed.Dindorf  and  Hase).  (2.)  On 
the  other  hand,  to  the  objection  that  the  form  should  he  iirovoioc,  not  iirioiiai- 
oe,  I  do  not  see  what  valid  answer  can  be  given.  It  has  been  thought  suffi 
cient  to  adduce  in  reply  such  words  as  tiriav£dvw,iiriovpa,lm6ffffonai,  which, 
however,  are  confined  to  poetry  ;  and,  again,  iirmicijc,  iiriopKo^,*  which  occur 
also  in  prose.  To  this  list  other  words  might  be  added,  such  as  iiritX-rrTOs, 
iiriivvvfii,  iiritjpa,  tirrijpavoQ,  iiriicfj.ii)v ,  tiruorwp.  But  the  maintainers  of  this 
view  have  never  inquired  why  the  t  of  iiri,  which  elsewhere  is  elided,  has  been 
exceptionally  retained  in  such  instances.  The  real  fact  is,  that  all  these 
words,  without  exception,  were  originally  written  with  the  digamma,  iirifav- 
ddvii),  iiriftiKtjG,  iitiftKiTTOQ,  iirifopKOQ,  etc.,  so  that  elision  was  out  of  the 
question  ;  and  even  when  the  digamma  disappeared  in  pronunciation  or  was 
replaced  by  a  simple  aspirate,  the  old  forms  maintained  their  ground. 

In  the  present  instance  no  such  reason  can  be  pleaded  to  justify  the  reten 
tion  of  the  t.  The  derivation  of  iirioumoQ  from  iiri,  oixria,  can  only  be  main 
tained  on  the  hypothesis  that  its  form  was  determined  by  false  analogies,  witli 
a  view  to  exhibiting  its  component  parts  more  clearly.  But  this  hypothesis 
is  not  permissible  if  any  other  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  word  can  be 
given ;  for  iiriovaioQ  would  then  be  the  single  exception  to  the  rule  which  de 
termines  compounds  of  iiri.  In  fact,  the  compound  iirovaMris  is  found  oc 
casionally,  thus  showing  that  the  final  vowel  of  the  preposition  is  naturally 
elided  before  oiiaia. 

§  2.  The  Requirements  of  the  Sense. 

It  has  been  shown  that  etymological  considerations  favor  the  root  iivai  as 
against  ilvai.  It  will  be  necessary,  in  the  next  place,  to  ask  whether  the  ex 
igencies  of  the  sense  require  us  to  reverse  the  decision  to  which  etymology  has 
led  us.  Is  there  really  any  solid  objection  to  our  taking  rov  dprov  )'ijj.wv  TUV 
iiriovffiov  to  mean  "our  bread  for  the  coming  day  ?" 

One  objection,  and  one  only,  is  urged  repeatedly  against  this  explanation. 
The  petition  so  explained,  it  is  thought,  would  be  a  direct  violation  of  the  pre 
cept  which  our  Lord  gives  at  the  close  of  the  chapter,  vi.,  34,  fit}  ovv  nipi^vi]- 
<ri]Tf.  tig  TI}V  avpiov.^  To  this  I  would  reply,  first,  that  though  iiriovoa  is 
most  frequently  a  synonym  for  »/  avpiov,  yet  the  words  are  not  coextensive 
in  meaning.  If  the  prayer  were  said  in  the  evening,  no  doubt  >}  iiriovaa 
would  be  "the  following  day,  the  morrow;"  but  supposing  it  to  be  used  at 
or  before  dawn,  the  word  would  designate  the  day  then  breaking.  Thus,  in 
the  licclesiazusae  of  Aristophanes,  one  of  the  speakers,  after  describing  the 
time  (ver.  20),  tcairoi  irpbq  opQpov  y'  iariv, " 'tis  close  on  daybreak, "exclaims 
(ver.  105),  vt)  ri]v  iiriovaav  i/fiepav,  where  r>}v  avpiov  would  be  quite  out  of 
place.  This  instance  shows  the  different  power  of  the  two  words,  which  in 
some  aspects  may  be  said  to  contrast  with  each  other ;  for  the  one  implies 

*  fvioi&oot  is  also  adduced;  but  iu  the  only  passage  quoted  for  this  form,  I'lut., 
Tim.,  36  A,  ii,  the  best  editions  have  the  usual  form  tir67Aoor. 

t  It  is  astonishing  to  see  with  what  persistence  this  worthless  argument  is  repeat 
ed.  I  find  it,  for  instance,  in  two  of  the  most  recent  theological  books  which  have  come 
into  my  hands,  written  from  directly  opposite  points  of  view  :  l)flit/>di,  lirii-f  an  di? 
R~>mer  in  dan  Ilebruioctie  ubersetzt,  p.  27  ilSTO),  and  Keim,  GevchicMe  Jew  nn  Sa;n>a, 
ii.,  p. '279(1871). 
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time  approaching,  and  the  otlier  time  deferred.  But,  secondly  (and  this  seems 
to  be  a  complete  answer  to  the  objection),  this  argument,  if  it  proves  any 
thing,  proves  too  much.  If  the  command  /«/  ^ipt^tvav  is  tantamount  to  a 
prohibition  against  prayer  for  the  object  about  which  we  are  forbidden  to  be 
anxious,  then  not  only  must  we  not  pray  for  to-morrow's  food,  but  we  must 
not  pray  for  food  at  all.  For  he  who  says  (ver.  34)  /u)  ficpiftn'iar)Tf  tic  rf]v 
avptov,  says  also  (ver.  25)  //»)  fiipifivari  ry  \l/vxy  vfiwv  TI  0ay»jrf ;  and  on 
this  showing,  whatever  interpretation  we  put  upon  iirtovmov,  a  precept  will  be 
violated.  The  fact  is,  that,  as  plpi/iva  means  anxiety,  undue  thought  or  care 
(see  above,  p.  145  seq.),  prayer  to  God  is  not  only  consistent  with  the  absence 
of  ni pi/u'a,  but  is  a  means  of  driving  it  away.  One  apostle  tells  us  (1  Pet.  v., 
7)  to  "cast  all  our  anxiety  (ftipt/iva')  on  (iod,  for  he  careth  (avrifi  ftt\ft)  for 
us."  Another  directs  us  "  not  to  be  anxious  about  any  matter  (unciv  mpifi- 
vart),  but  in  every  thing,  with  prayer  and  supplication  joined  with  thanksgiv 
ing,  to  make  our  desires  known  unto  God''  (Phil,  iv.,  0).  These  injunctions 
we  fulfill  when  we  use  the  petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  a  proper  spirit. 
At  the  same  time,  even  in  our  prayers  we  are  directed  specially  to  the  needs 
of  "  the  coming  day,"  for  in  the  very  act  of  asking  for  distant  material  bless 
ings  there  is  danger  of  exciting  in  ourselves  this  pfptuva  which  it  is  our  duty 
to  crush.* 

On  the  other  hand,  if  iTriovmov  be  derived  from  ITTI,  oiw'n,  we  have  the 
choice  between  the  two  senses ofouoia,  (1 .)  "subsistence," and  (2.)  ".essence, 
being."  Of  these  the  latter  must  be  rejected  at  once.  It  is  highly  improba 
ble  that  a  term  of  transcendental  philosophy  should  have  been  chosen,  and  a 
strange  compound  invented  for  insertion  in  a  prayer  intended  for  everv-dav 
use.  Indeed,  nothing  could  well  be  conceived  more  alien  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  Gospel-teaching  than  such  an  expression  as  iirtovffioc,,  meaning  "suited 
to,"  or  "  conducive  to  the  ovaia,  the  essential  being."  If,  therefore,  this  deri 
vation  from  ovaia  is  tenable  at  all,  we  must  be  prepared  to  assign  to  it  the 
more  homely  meaning  "subsistence,"  so  that  imovffioc.  will  be  "sufficient 
to  sustain  us,"  "enough  for  our  absolute  wants,  but  not  enough  for  luxury." 
Such  a  sense  in  itself  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  passage.  Onlv  it 
does  not  seem  likely  that  a  strange  word,  which  arrives  at  this  meaning  in  an 
indirect  way,  should  have  been  invented  to  express  a  very  simple  idea  for 
which  the  Greek  language  had  already  more  than  one  equivalent.  Nor,  in 
deed,  is  it  a  natural  sense  for  the  word  to  bear.  In  Porphyr.,  hag.,  16,  and 
elsewhere,  tirovonactic.  is  used  to  signify  accidental  as  opposed  to  essential, 
denoting  what  is  suptradded  to  the  ovtria;  and  if  such  a  compound  as  iinov- 
ffioc  (from  ovaia)  were  possible,  it  ought  to  have  a  similar  meaning. 

§  ;5.  The  Tenor  of  Tradition. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  no  sufficient  reason  for  abandoning  the  derivation 
from  iivat,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  serious  difficulties  are  encountered  by 

•  The  moral  bearing  of  this  petition  is  well  put  by  St.  Basil  (Reg.  brev.  tract.,  cclii., 
ii.,p.500),  though  he  wrongly  interprets  the  word  itself:  6  ^uCo/ifoc  nvnuoiow  TOD 

KvptOU  \f  70KTOV  M>)  /Jtplfil'UT*  TJ}  <<.WX^  i'ftilf  Tl  0d-)  HT£  I)  Tl  »TI>7Te  .  .  .  TOl  i-iriOi-OlOU  UfJTOl, 
TOUTt-'ffTI  TOI  7Tfim  T,|V  i<}»  'lit  f,Ol.  (>>JV  Tl}  ovaitf  l,fMU<l  XP'IWf  I'Ol  TU,  oi'X  illVTW  tTTnynrCI  u\\u 
tlf  0«f  itTl^x«'«l  "<»J<  TOITOI',  K.T.X. 
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adopting  the  .alternative,  and  deriving  the  word  from  tlvai.  It  remains  to 
inquire  how  far  this  result  is  borne  out  by  tradition. 

Tholuck,  discussing  the  two  derivations  of  iiriovaiog,  from  tlvai  and  itvni 
respectively,  states,  "The  oldest  and  most  widely  spread  is  the  former;"  and 
Suicer,  mentioning  the  derivation  from  >'/  tmovaa,  adds,  "Nemo  ex  veteribus 
ita  explicat."  I  hope  to  show  that  such  statements  are  the  very  reverse  of 
the  truth ;  that,  so  far  as  our  evidence  goes,  the  derivation  from  livai  is  de 
cidedly  the  more  ancient ;  and  that,  though  the  other  prevailed  widely  among 
Greek  interpreters  after  Origen,  yet  it  never  covered  so  wide  an  area  as  its 
elder  rival.  I  shall  take  the  great  divisions  of  the  Church  as  distinguished 
by  their  'several  languages,  and  investigate  the  traditional  sense  assigned  to 
the  word  in  e:\ch. 

1.  In  the  Greek-  Church  the  first  testimony  is  that  of  ORIGEN  (De  Orat., 
27, 1.  c.).  He  himself  derives  the  word  from  oiiaia,  adducing  trtpiovaioq  as 
an  analogy.  This  analogy,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  false ;  for,  whereas 
im  loses  the  final  vowel  in  composition,  ircpl  retains  it ;  so  that  while  the  one 
compound  would  be  iriptovmof,  the  other  would  be  tirovaioQ.  Thus  derivpd, 
the  word  signifies,  according  to  Origen,  TOV  ti'c.  TI)V  ovaiav  j'/^u/v  avf.ifta\\uij.t- 
vov  uprov.  It  is  the  spiritual  bread  which  nourishes  the  spiritual  being,  6  ry 
Qiiaii  ry  \oyiKtj  KoraXAi/Xorarot,'  KUI  nj  ouaiq  airy  avyytvi}^,  K.T.\.  This  view 
Origen  supports  by  quoting  other  passages  where  the  heavenly  bread  is  men 
tioned,  and  at  the  close  of  the  discussion  he  adds  (p.  249  c),  "  Some  one  will 
say  that  tTriovaiov  is  formed  [1.  Ka-tfj\)]na.TiaQat~\  from  iiriivai\  so  that  we 
are  bidden  to  ask  for  the  bread  which  belongs  to  the  future  life  (TOV  oiKtiov 
TOV  fii\\ovTos  alwi'oc),  that  God  may  anticipate  and  give  it  to  us  even  now, 
so  that  what  shall  be  given  as  it  were  to-morrow  may  be  given  to  us  to-day 
(wore  TO  oiovti  avpiov  coQi}ai>fitvov  ai'iftipov  •Ij^lv  SoGijvat)  •  the  future  life  be 
ing  represented  by  to-morrow,  and  the  present  by  to-day ;  but  the  former  ac 
ceptation  is  better  in  my  judgment,  etc."  Thus  the  earliest  notice  among 
Greek7speaking  Christians  reveals  a  conflict  between  the  two  derivations.  It 
is  true  that  in  either  case  Origen  contemplates  a  spiritual  rather  than  a  literal 
interpretation  of  the  bread,  but  this  fact  accords  with  the  general  principles 
of  the  Alexandrian  school  from  which  the  notice  emanates,  for  this  school  is 
given  to  importing  a  mystical  sense  into  the  simple  language  of  the  Gospel. 
This  ulterior  question  does  not  affect  the  derivation  of  the  word. 

So  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  the  language  of  Origen  elsewhere,  his  mode 
of  speaking  here  is  quite  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  he  himself  first 
started  the  derivation  from  tlvai,  ovala.  At  all  events,  this  supposition  ac 
cords  with  his  fondness  for  importing  a  reference  to  "absolute  being''  into 
the  language  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists  elsewhere,  as,  for  instance,  when 
he  interprets  role  tiyi'oif  rotf  ovmv  (omitting  the  words  iv  'Etyiatp)  in  Kphes. 
i.,  1,  and  'iva  TU  OVTCI  Karapyi'iffy  in  1  Cor.  i.,  28,  in  this  srii-e  >ee  ( 'miner's 
Catena  on  Ephes.,  1.  c.).  A  derivation  which  transferred  the  word  iwtoiiaioQ 
at  once  from  the  domain  of  the  material  to  the  domain  of  the  supri'sciiMial 
would  have  a  strong  attraction  for  Origen's  mind.  Still,  it  must  remain  a 
pure  hypothesis  that  he  himself  invented  this  derivation,  Jle  may  have  got 
it  from  one  of  his  predecessors,  1'antivniis  or  ('lenient  ,  but.  at  all  events,  it 
bears  the  impress  of  the  Alexandrian  school.  On  the  other  hand,  his  <mn 
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language  shows  that  the  other  etymology  (from  iiriivai)  had  its  supporters. 
How  few  or  how  numerous  they  were,  the  vagueness  of  his  expression  will 
not  allow  us  to  speculate.  It  is  only  when  we-  come  to  the  versions  that  we 
find  solid  ground  for  assuming  that  in  the  earliest  age  this  was  the  prevailing 
view. 

The  next  Greek  writer  whose  opinion  is  known  was  also  an  Alexandrian. 
The  great  ATHANASIUS  (De  Incarn.,  §  10,  i.,  p.  TOG)  derives  the  word  from 
tirtei'ai.biit  gives  it  a  theological  meaning  :"  Elsewhere  he  calls  the  Holy 
Spirit  heavenlv  bread,  saying,  Give  us  t/ris  day  TUV  dprov  j/puv  TUV  iiriovaiov,* 
for  he  taught  us  in  his  prayer  to  ask  in  the  present  life  for  riv  tiriovmov  iiprov, 
that  is,  the  future,  whereof  we  have  the  first-fruits  in  the  present  life,  partak 
ing  of  it  through*  the  flesh  of  the  Lord,  as  he  himself  said,  The  bread  which  I 
shull  give  is  myjiesh,  etc."  This  is  exactly  the  account  of  the  word  which 
Origen  rejects. 

To  those,  however,  who  have  studied  the  early  history  of  Biblical  interpre 
tation,  it  will  be  no  surprise  to  find  that  Origen's  explanation  of  this  word  ex 
erted  n  very  wide  and  lasting  influence.  It  is  a  common  phenomenon  to  find 
ncarlv  all  the  Greek  expositors  following  him,  even  in  cases  where  his  inter 
pretation  is  almost  demonstrably  wrong.  If  his  explanations  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  adopted  by  the  Antiochene  school,  as  was  frequently  the  case, 
they  passed  unchallenged,  and  established  themselves  in  the  Church  at  large. 
In  this  particular  instance  the  procedure  of  the  Antiochene  school  would  ap 
pear  to  have  been  characteristic,  both  in  its  agreement  with  and  in  its  de 
parture  from  Origen.  While  accepting  his  derivation,  they  seem  to  have 
substituted  a  realistic  for  his  mystical  sense  of  aprog  iitiovoioQ.  The  adjec 
tive,  thus  explained,  becomes  "for-  our  material  subsistence,"  and  not  "for 
our  spiritual  being." 

The  views  of  the  earliest  representatives  of  the  Antiochene  school  on  this 
point  are  not  recorded.  But  they  may  perhaps  be  assumed  not  only  from  the 
general  tenor  of  later  interpretations  in  this  school  (from  Chrysostom  down 
ward),  but  also  from  the  opinions  of  the  Cappadocian  fathers. 

In  the  treatise  of  GREGOKY  NYSSEX,  be  Oral.  Uomin.,  iv.,  i.,  p.  74."),  this 
view  is  stated  very  explicitly  :  "  We  are  ordered,"  he  says,  "  to  ask  for  what 
is  sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  our  bodily  subsistence  (ro  irpot  riii>  avvri]- 
pt)ati>  ri}c  aia(iaTiKi]Q  oitaiaf)."  The  same  interpretation  is  adopted  by 
his  brother  BASIL  (Key.  brer,  tract.,  cclii.,  ii.,  p.  500),  who  explains  TUV  tiriov 
mov  upTov  as  that  "which  is  serviceable  for  our  daily  life  for  our  subsistence 
(riiv  irpbc  TI}V  i<f>t'ifiipov  ^<ai]v  ry  oi>auf  >//<u)»>  \pijoinivovra)."  The  same  der 
ivation,  though  not  quite  the  same  meaning,  is  assigned  to  it  also  by  CYRIL 
OF  JERUSALEM,  Catech.,  xxiii.  (Mystag.,  v.),  15,  p.  829  :  "  This  holy  bread  is 
iirtovfftot;,  being  appointed  for  the  subsistence  (or  substance)  of  the  soul  (*Vi 
Taraaaofjiivo^.  This  bread  does  not  go  into  the  bel- 


*  The  Benedictine  editor  translates  ^THHO-MM  hero  by  xi'iH'rxtibstantialem  after  Je 
rome,  though  the  context  of  St.Athanasius  is  dirertly  ;i-;iinvt  this.  At  the  same  time, 
AthaiiMsius  ,'irr:vc<  at  i  b  A  Humming  of  TUV  U^TO*  TO*  tiriui'iriui  as  Jcmmc, 

thoii'_'h  through  a  diflVrcnt  drrivsition. 

1  ,',  ,  is  alisi-nt  from  sonic  texts,  but  seems  to  be  correct.  If  it  is  omitted,  the  sense 
will  be  "partaking  of  the  flesh." 
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ly,  nor  is  it  cast  out  into  the  draught,  but  is  distributed  into  the  whole  of  thy 
complex  frame  (ti'c  irdadv  aov  Tt)v  avaraaiv  avadiSorai)  for  the  benefit  of 
body  and  soul;"  where  an  application  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively  spirit 
ual,  is  given  to  ovaia.  Again,  ST.  CHRYSOSTOM,  De  Any.  Port.,  etc.,  5,*  iii., 
p.  35,  interprets  iiriovoiov  "  which  passes  to  the  substance  of  the  body  (ini 
Trjv  ovolav  TOV  mo/narce  £ia/3aivovT(i),  and  is  able  to  compact  (Wynrpon'/aai) 
this;"  but  elsewhere,  in  his  Homily  on  St.  John  (xliii.,  §  2,  viii.,  p.  257),  he 
explains  TOV  dprov  TOV  iiriovoiov,  TovTtOTi,  TOV  KaOrjpipivov  ;  while  on  St.  Mat 
thew,  where  the  passage  itself  occurs,  he  expresses  himself  in  such  a  vague 
way  as  if  he  were  purposely  evading  a  difficulty  (xix.,  §  5,  vii..  p.  251  seq.), 
TI  iffTi  TOV  dpTov  TOV  imovffiov  ;  TOV  i<pi])j.ipov  .  .  .  ft'iTai  [>/  <f>vatc~\  TpoQt/c  r/jc 
(\vayKaiaq  .  .  .  vtrip  dprov  (J.QVOV  iKtXtvai  n]v  ti<\>)v  irottiaOai,  nai  vtrip  dpTov 
TOV  t<f>T]iJ.ipov,  wart  /*>}  virip  r»Je  avpiov  fiipifivav'  fid  TOVTO  TrpoaiOrjKi,  TOV  dp- 

TOV    TOV    ITUOVaiOV,  TOVTtOTl,  TOV  t<}>i]  flfpOV  KOt    Ov£(    TOVTIfl  l'lpKtff9t)   Tip  pr^iaTl 

(\\\u  Kai  tTtaov  fiird  TOVTO  irpooiO>)Kiv,  I'ITTUV,  £6g  J//uiV  arjfi.ipov'  wffrt  f^ij  irt- 
paiTipiti  <TvvTpi/3ui>  iavToi's  rj  Qpovridt  ri/c  tTriovaijz  >//j« pac,  where  he  shelters 
himself  under  the  vagueness  of  i<$>imipo<;  without  explaining  how  he  arrives,  at 
this  meaning,  and  where  the  somewhat  ambiguous  words  "  not  to  afflict  our 
selves  further  with  the  thought  of  the  coming  (tTrioi^f)  day"  seem  to  allow, 
if  not  to  suggest,  the  derivation  from  tTriovoa.  In  a  later  passage  of  the  same 
Homilies  (lv.,  §  5,  p.  502),  and  in  his  Exposition  of  Psalm  cxxvii.  (v.,  p.  3G4), 
he  again  quotes  this  petition,  but  avoids  an  explanation ;  in  his  Homilies  on 
Genesis  (liv.,  §  5,  iv.,  p.  530  seq.)  he  adduces  it  as  setting  the  proper  limits 
to  our  desire  for  temporal  goods,  TOV  dprov  i/fiwv  TOV  tTriovoiov  coc;  t'lfjlv  aiifii- 
pov,  CIVTI  TOV,  Tt}v  rrjc  »'/^'p«C  Tpo$i]v  ;  while  on  Philippians  iv.,  ID  (Horn,  xv., 
§  4,  xi.,  p.  3 1C),  commenting  on  the  words  TrXijpwati  Trdaav  \ptiav  VJAWV,  he 
adds  "  so  as  not  to  be  in  want,  but  to  have  what  is  needful  (Yd  irpoc  \ptiav~), 
for  Christ  also  put  this  in  his  prayer  when  teaching  us  TOV  dpTov  »}juuiv  TOV 
iinoi'Giov  Suf  i}fuv  oii/jfpov."  Thus  he  seems  throughout  to  be  wavering  be 
tween  the  meanings  daily  and  necessary,  i.e.,  between  the  derivations  from 
livai  and  ilvai.  though  he  tends  towards  the  latter.  Again,  THEODORET,  on 
Phil,  iv.,  19,  following  Chrysostom,  quotes  this  petition  as  warranting  St. Paul 
in  asking  for  his  converts  Ttjv  KUTU  TOV  irapovTa  (3iov  xptiav. 

Somewhat  later,  CYRIL  OF  ALEXANDRIA,  on  Luke  xi.,  3  (Mai,  ii.,  p.  2GC), 
thus  comments  on  iiriovotov :  "  Some  say  that  it  is  that  which  shall  come  and 
shall  be  given  in  the  future  life ;  ....  but  if  this  were  true,  ....  why 
do  they  add,  Give  us  day  by  day?  For  one  may  see  likewise  by  these  words 
that  they  make  their  petition  for  daily  food;  and  we  must  understand  hy 
tiriovaiov  what  is  sufficient  (TOV  avrdpni]),  etc."t 

Later  Greek  writers  contented  themselves  with  repeating  one  or  more  of  the 
interpretations  given  by  their  predecessors.  Thus  DAMASCENE  (Ort/tmL  /•'«/.. 
iv.,  13,  i.,  p.  272,  Lequien)  says,  otVoc  o  dproc  'KJT\V  ?/  cnrap\i)  TOV  /uXAovros; 
dpTov,  Of  iaTiv  o  itriovatot;'  TO  yap  iiriovaiov  Cr)\ol »/  TOV  n'i\\ovTa,TovTiaTt,  TOV 
TOV  /uAAoiroi'  aiuJfoc, »/  TOV  npog  avvri'iptjaiv  rjjf  ovaia^  I'mOjv  \apj3avoftirot' ; 

*  It  is  right  to  mention  that  the  authorship  of  this  Homily  has  been  questioned. 
See  the  Preface  in  Moutfnucou's  edition. 

t  lu  Glajihyr.  in  Exod.,  ii.,  i.,  p.  !2s6,  ed.  Auberti,  be  explains  this  petition  as  equiva 
lent  to  asking  for  TU  e'.t  e<"';*  tTirr/deia. 
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and  TIIEOPHYI.ACT  (on  Luke  xi.,3)  explains  it  rov  iirt  ry  ovola  imuv  xal  Ty 
ovoTuoit  ri/f  sw»K%  avftfia\\6fitvov,  ou  rov  iriptrrvv  7ravr<uc  dXXd  rov  dvay- 
Katoi>  (see  also  on  Matt,  vi.,  1  1).* 

2.  From  the  Aramaic  Christians,  the  testimony  in  favor  of  the  derivation 
from  in-itvai  is  stronger. 

We  learn  from  St.  Jerome  (in  Matth.  vi.,  11,  vii.,  p.  34)  that  in  the  GOSPEL 
ACCORDING  TO  THE  HEBREWS  the  word  iiriovaiov,  which  he  translated  "su- 
persubstantialem,"  was  rendered  by  Mahar  ("in~),  "quod  dicitur  crastinutn, 
nt  sit  sensus,  I'anem  nostrum  crasthium,  id  c*l  futurum,  da  nobis  hodie." 

Whatever  view  be  adopted  of  the  origin  of  this  npocryphal  Gospel,  its  evi 
dence  has  the  highest  value  in  this  particular  instance.  Of  its  great  antiquity 
no  question  can  be  entertained.  It  can  hardly  have  been  written  much  later 
than  the  close  of  the  first  century.  It  was  regarded  as  an  authoritative  docu 
ment  by  the  Judaizing  Christians  of  Palestine.  It  adhered  very  closely  to  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  was  even  thought  by  some  to  be  the  Hebrew  (i.  e., 
Aramaic)  original  of  this  Gospel,  though  the  variations  are  too  considerable 
to  admit  this  simple  solution.  On  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  with  high  prob 
ability  that  its  traditions  were  not  derived  through  the  Greek,  but  came  from 
some  Aramaic  source  or  sources  —  whether  from  an  oral  Gospel,  or  from  writ 
ten  notes  put  together  for  catechetical  purposes,  or  from  the  Aramaic  copy  of 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel  altered  to  suit  the  purposes  of  the  writer.  But,  even  if 
it  were  derived  from  our  Greek  Gospels,  its  interpretation  of  iiriovoiov  would 
still  have  the  greatest  weight  as  proceeding  from  Palestine  at  this  very  early 
date.  In  a  familiar  expression  in  the  most  familiar  of  all  the  evangelical  rec 
ords,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  tradition  would  be  preserved 
at  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age  unimpaired  in  the  vernacular  language  of  our 
Lord  and  his  disciples,  t 

From  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  we  turn  to  another  Aramaic 
source,  emanating  from  a  different  quarter,  the  CUHETONIAN  SYKIAC  Version 
of  the  New  Testament. 

In  Matt,  vi.,  11,  this  version  has  : 


"  And-our-bread  continual  of-the-day  give-to-us." 
In  Lake  3d.,  8: 


"  And-give  to-us  the-bread  continual  of-everv-dav." 
Here  the  temporal  sense  ''continual,  "given  to  liriovmov,  connects  it  with 
tVtfvac,  whether  through  iiriovoa,  "  for  the  coming  day,"  and  so  "  dailv,  con 
stant,"  or,  more  directly,  "ever  coming,"  and  so  "  perpetual.'?t 

•  A  number  of  different  interpretations  are  huddled  together  by  au  auonymous 
writer  in  Orisjcn,  Op.  i.,  p.  910  (cd.  Delarue). 

t  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  discuss  the  question  to  what  extent  Greek  was  spoken 
in  IV.rctine  at  the  Christian  rru.  Kvt-n  if.  with  Dr.  Huberts,  in  hi.*  instructive  work, 
Discussion*  on  the  Go*)*!*,  we  take  the  view  that  the  Palestinian  Jews  were  bi-lin^uul, 
the  argument  in  the  text  will  still  hold  good. 

i  Curcton  compares  Number?,  ch.  iv.,  v.  7,  Vim  CP.3(  translated  iu  the  Syrlac 
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When,  however,  we  turn  from  the  Curetonian  to  the  later  revision,  the  Pi> 
SHITO  SYRIAC,  we  find  that  the  influence  of  the  Greek  interpreters  has  been 
at  work  meanwhile.  The  word  "necessary"  is  substituted  for  "constant.'' 
the  qualitative  sense  for  the  temporal,  i.e.,  the  derivation  from  tlvai  for  the 
derivation  from  tivai. 

In  Matt,  vi.,  1  1  of  this  version,  the  petition  runs, 


"Give  to-us  the-bread  of-our-necessity  this-day." 
In  Luke  xi.,.3  : 

loiDjao.i    r^SQiA    ^    .=>crj 

"Give  to-us  the-bread  of-our-necessity  every-day." 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  instances  where  the  Peshito  betrays  the  influ 
ences  of  the  fourth  century  whether  in  the  text  or  in  the  interpretation.* 

In  the  still  later  HARCLEAN  VERSION  (A.D.  filG),  again,  this  same  inter 
pretation  is  adopted  in  both  passages,  though  slightly  varied  in  form.-       ,' 

In  Matt,  vi.,  11  : 


.sen    KajEUCVfla    cic     ^ 

'•  The-bread  of-us  that  necessary  give  to-us  this-day.'' 
In  Luke  xi.,  3: 

.KlU^ou   ,1    ,300    fla.i    r^LlaJOtt.i  t*lmn  \ 

"The-bread  of-necessity  of-us  give  to-us  this-day:" 

with  a  v.  1.  KlsaCU   A.^T3^    OCQ  G-e.,  TO  Kaff  v/if/oav)  for 
(oilfitpov). 

Again,  the  JERUSALEM  SYRIAC,  which  was  perhaps  translated  from  a  Greek 
Lectionary,  and  can  hardly  be  earlier  than  the  oth  century,  also  appears  to 
derive  tiriovatoQ  from  tlvai,  ouaia,  but  gives  it  a  different  sense,  apparently 
confusing  it  with  Tripiouaioc,  as  St.  Jerome  does. 

In  Matt,  vi.,  11,  it  has, 


"  Our-bread  of-opulence  (or  "  abundance'')  give  to-us  this-day"  (i.,  p  234,  ed. 
Miniscalchi-Enzzo).  The  corresponding  passage  in  St.  Luke  is  not  extant 
in  this  version. 

Thus  among  the  Aramaic  Christians,  the  earliest  tradition,  which  has  reach 
ed  us  by  two  distinct  channels,  connects  the  word  with  imivai  ;  while  in  the 
later  versions,  after  the  influence  of  the  Greek  interpreters  had  made  itself 
felt,  this  traditional  sense  has  been  displaced  by  the  derivation  from  ovaia. 

It  will  be  seen  hereafter  how  the  later  rendering  substituted  by  St.  Jerome 
failed  to  suppress  the  traditional  quotidianum  of  the  Old  Latin.  In  the-  same 


„„, ,____.  ,.     r^-^lJA-J.    His  own  speculations  respecting  the  original  read 
ing  in  St.  Matthew  seem  both  unnecessary  and  untenable. 

*  Prof.  Wright  informs  mo  that  he  hns  not  found  any  variation  in  the  earliest  MSS. 
of  the  Peshito  in  the  British  Museum  belonging  to  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  centuries. 
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way  the  Klli^3P^  of  the  Old  (Cnretonian)  Syriac,  though  it  does  not 
show  equal  vitality,  occurs  occasionally,  and  still  survives  long  after  the  later 
revision  of  the  New  Testament,  which  we  call  the  Peshito,  had  superseded 
the  earlier  version  or  versions.  Thus,  in  the  Syriac  recension  of  the  Acts  of 
ThoiiMs  —  which  must  be  a  very  ancient  work,  for  it  has  a  distinctly  Gnostic 
character  —  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  quoted  towards  the  end,  and  the  petition  in 
question  runs 


closely  following  this  version.*  Again,  in  one  of  the  poems  of  Jacob  of  Sa- 
rug,  who  died  A.D.  ~>'2l  (Zingerle's  Monumenta  Syriaca,  p.  551,  Innsbruck, 
1809),  it  is  said  of  the  patriarch  Jacob  (see  Gen.  xxviii.,  20;  that  he  "prayed 
the  prayer  which  our  Lord  taught  : 


.*      -non 

The-bread  continual  of-the-day  give  to-me. 
And  lower  down  he  again  repeats  the  characteristic  words  : 


This  rendering  of  TUV  dprov  TOV  iiriovmov  is  found  also  in  an  Exposition  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  by  the  same  writer,  preserved  in  the  MS.,Brit.Mus.,/l<A/., 
17,  157  (dated  A.G.  87G=A.D.  5G,">),  in  which  the  expression  is  repeated  not 
less  than  three  times,  fol.  48  «,  49  a.\ 

3.  The  testimony  of  the  Egyptian  versions,  again,  is  highly  valuable,  both 
as  preserving  a  very  ancient  tradition  (for  it  would  seem  that  they  must  both 
be  assigned  to  the  close  of  the  second  or  beginning  of  the  third  century),  and 
as  representing  a  distinct  and  isolated  section  of  the  Church. 

The  MKMPHITIC,  the  version  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  the  THEBAIC,  the  ver 
sion  of  Upper  Egypt,  agree  in  the  derivation  from  livai  ;  and  their  agreement 
is  the  more  valuable,  inasmuch  as  their  general  character  shows  them  to  be 
independent  the  one  of  the  other. 

*  These  Acts  arc  fonnd  in  a  British  Mnsenm  MS.,  Add.,  14,  C45,  and  have  been  re 
cently  edited  by  Prof.  Wright,  in  his  Ajwrryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostle*,  1S71.  The  text 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  iu  these  Acts  agrees  generally  with  the  Curetonian  Version  as 
against  the  Peshito. 

t  This  passage  was  pointed  ont  to  me  by  Mr.  Bensly,  of  the  Cambridge  University 
Library.  1  had  also  hoped  that  I  might  find  this  petition  quoted  in  the  works  of  one 
of  the  earlier  Syriac  writers,  Aphrantes  or  Ephrem,  but  my  search  has  not  been  attend 
ed  with  success.  An  indirect  reference  iu  Ephrem  (Op.,  vi.,  p.  642)  omits  the  word 
in  question. 


»n  E\  m  i    rdrracu.i    r^***  t»  V 


"The  bread  of  the  day  shall  suffice  thee,  as  thon  hast  learnt  in  the  Pr 

same  time,  Ephrem  agrees  with  the  Curetonian  against  the  Peshito  in 

so  that  it  seems  prolmblc  he  nsed  the  Curetoninn  Version.    Prof.  Wright,  at  my  request, 

examined  several  Syriac  S.Tviri'-books  in  the  Itritish  Museum  Library.     He  H-port* 

that  all  the  volume-  which  he  examined  are  Jacobite,  and  that  "the  reading  invaria 

bly  airrees  with  the  Pe-hito  text  of  Mat:,  vi.,  1  1.    They  belong  to  the  9th.  Huh.  and 

llth  centuries.'1          t  These  references  were  communicated  to  me  by  Prof.  Wright. 
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The  Memphitic  Version  has  : 
In  Mutt,  vi.,  II  : 

TTGNGOIK   NTepACTI    MHiq   NAN    M(j)OOY. 
"  Our  bread  of-to-morrow  give-it  to-us  to-day." 
In  Luke  xi.,  !5 : 

TTCNOJIK    £9NHOY   MHiq   NAN    MMHNI. 
''Our  brend  that-cometh  give-it  to-us  daily." 
The  Thebaic  Version  : 
In  Matt,  vi.,  1 1  : 

TTCNOCIK   6TNHY   NfTI    MMOq    NAN    MTTOOY. 
''Our  bread  that-cometli  give-thou  it  to  us  to-day." 
The  corresponding  passage  of  St.  Luke  in  this  version  is  not  preserved. 

Here  we  have  a  choice  of  two  translations,  both  founded  on  the  same  deri 
vation,  the  one  through  tmovaa,  the  other  directly  from  Imivai. 

In  all  the  Coptic  (i.e.,  Memphitic)  Service-books  which  I  have  seen,  the 
rendering  of  iinovmov  is  NTGp&CTK  "  of  to-morrow." 

4.  The  Latin  churches  preserve  a  still  more  ancient  tradition.  The  OLD 
LATIN  Version,  which  dates  certainly  from  the  second  century,  and  not  im 
probably,  so  far  as  regards  the  Gospels,  from  the  first  half  of  the  century,  ren 
ders  tTTioixriov  by  quotidianum  in  both  evangelists.  Of  this  rendering  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  found  in  the  extant  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Latin 
Version  in  both  places.  It  is  quoted,  moreover,  by  the  early  Latin  fathers 
Tertullian  (De  Oral.,  G)  and  Cyprian  (De  Orat.,  p.  104,  Fell).  Though  both 
these  fathers  are  commenting  especially  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  both  adopt 
a  spiritual  sense  of  the  petition,  as  referring  to  Christ  the  living  bread  and  to 
the  eucharistic  feast,  yet  they  comment  on  "quotidianum"  from  this  point  of 
view,  and  seem  to  be  unaware  that  any  other  rendering  is  possible. 

At  length,  in  the  fourth  century,  the  influence  of  the  scholastic  interpreta 
tion,  put  forward  by  Origen  and  the  Greek  fathers,  makes  itself  felt  in  Latin 
writers.  The  first  semblance  of  any  such  influence  is  found  in  Juvencus,  the 
Latin  poet,  who  wrote  a  metrical  history  of  the  Gospel  about  A.D.  330-335. 
He  renders  the  words 

"  Vitalipqne  hodie  cnncti  substantia  panis 
Proveniat  nobis."— Evany.  Hist.,  I.,  C31. 

Here,  however,  though  the  coincidence  is  curious,  no  inference  can  safely  be 
drawn  from  the  occurrence  of"  substantia,"  since  Juvencus  elsewhere  u>e> 
the  word  with  a  genitive  as  a  convenient  periphrasis  to  eke  out  his  metre, 
without  any  special  significance  ;  e.  g.,i.,415,  "substantia  panis"  (  Matt,  iv., 
4);  i.,  510,  "  salis  substantia"  (Matt,  v.,  13);  ii.,  420,  "vocis  sul»taiitia" 
(  Matt,  ix.,32) ;  ii.,  524,  "aninuc  substantia"  (Matt,  xi.,  5);  ii.,  G77,  "cre- 
dendi  substantia"  (John  v.,  38);  iii.,  CG8,  "arboris  substantia"  (Matt,  xxi., 
21). 

In  VicTomxrs  the  Rhetorician,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  Greek  com 
mentators,  the  first  distinct  traces  of  this  interpretation  in  the  Latin  Chmvh 
are  found.  In  his  treatise  ayain.it  Arias,  n.mpleted  about  the  year  ,'!<;:,.  lie 
writes  (i.,  ',\\,BM.  Vet. Pair.,  viii..  p.  1C,:;,  t-,1.  ( iallaml.)  :  "  Untie  deduction 
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lirtovaiov  quam  a,  suhstaiitia?  7>it  panem  nobts  iiriovatov  hodiernum.  Quo- 

niam  .Jesus  vita  est,  et  corpus  ipsius  vita  est,  corpus  autcin  piinis Sig- 

nificat  t-xiovaiov  ex  ipsa  aut  in  ipsa  substantia,  lux;  est,  vita;  panem."  And 
again  (ii.,  8,  ib.,  p.  177) :  "  iiriovmov  uprov,  ex  eadem  ovaia  panem,  id  est,  de 
vita  Dei,  consubstantialem  vitam.  .  .  .  Groecum  igitur  evangelium  habet  tm- 
ovatoi',  quod  denominatum  est  a  substantia,  et  utique  Dei  substantia  :  hoc 
Lntini  vel  non  intelligcntes  vel  non  valentes  exprimere  non  potuerunt  dicere, 
ct  tanttunmodo  quotidianum  posuerunt,  non  iniovatov."  letting  himself  to  de 
fend  the  l^ioovaiov  of  the  Nicene  Creed  against  the  charge  of  novelty,  Victo- 
linus  seizes  with  avidity  a  derivation  of  iirtovmov  which  furnishes  him  with  a 
sort  of  precedent. 

Again,  in  ST.  AMHKOSE  we  find  distinct  references  to  this  derivation.  In 
a  treatise  ascribed  to  this  father  (De  *Sacram.,v.,4,  §  24,  ii., p.  378)  we  read, 
''Qtiarc  ergo  in  oratione  dominica,  qua?  postea  sequitur,  ait  Panem  nostrum? 
Panem  quidem  sed  tmovoiov,  hoc  est,  supersubstantialem.  Non  iste  panis 
est  qui  vadit  in  corpus ;  sed  ille  panis  vita?  ajternae  qui  anima:  nostra;  substan- 
tiam  fulcit.  Ideo  Grace  iiriovaioq  dicitur  :  Latinus  autem  hunc  panem  quo 
tidianum  dixit  [quern  Graci  dicunt  advenientem~\  ;*  quia  Graci  dicunt  Tt\v  tm- 
ovaav  t'mipav  advenientem  diem.  Ergo  quod  Latinus  dixit  et  quod  Graecus, 
utrmnque  utile  videtnr.  Grnecus  utrumque  uno  sermone  significavit,  Latinus 
quolidinnum  dixit.  Si  quotidianus  est  panis  cur  post  annum  ilium  sumis,quem- 
admodum  Graici  in  oriente  facere  consuerunt  ?  Accipc  quotidie,  quod  quo- 
tidie  tibi  prosit,  etc."  The  writer  seems  here  to  combine  the  two  derivations 
of  iirioiifftov,  as  though  the  word  could  have  a  double  etymology.  At  least  I 
can  not  interpret "  Gracus  utrumque  uno  sermone  significavit"  in  any  other 
way.t  The  authorship  of  the  treatise,  however,  is  open  to  question,  as  it  con 
tains  some  suspicious  statements  and  expressions.  But,  whoever  may  have 
been  the  writer,  the  work  appears  to  be  early.  If  he  owed  the  expression  su- 
persub.ttuntialis  to  St..,*erome's  revision,  as  was  probably  the  case,  even  this 
is  consistent  with  the  Ambrosian  authorship,  as  several  of  his  father's  works 
were  written  after  St.Jerome  had  completed  the  Gospels. 

Again,  in  an  unquestioned  treatise  of  St.  Ambrose  (De  Fide,\i\.,  ].">,§  127, 
ii.,  p.  51 9), written  in  the  years  377,378,  this  father,  defending  the  word  u/tooi'- 
aiov  against  the  Arians, uses  the  same  argument  as  Victorinus:  "An  negare 
possunt  oiiaiav  let-tarn,  cum  et  panem  iiriovaiov  Dominus  dixerit  et  Moyses 
scripserit  i''/«i£  tatoOi  [toi  Xn<»c  Triptovaioy  ?  Aut  quid  est  ovaia,  vel  unde  dicta, 
nisi  ovaa  at/,  quod  semper  mancat  ?  Qui  enim  est,  et  est  semper,  Deus  est ; 
et  !dco  manens  seiner  ovaia  dicitur  divina  substantia.  Propterea  iirioi<mo£ 
jmnis,  (|iiod  ex  verbi  substantia  substantiam  virtutis  mancntis  cordi  et  animu; 
subministret -,  sciiptum  est  enim,  Et  panis  conjirmat  cor  hominls  (Psa.  ciii., 
15)."  The  etymological  views  of  a  writer  who  derives  ovaia  from  ovaa  ati 
can  have  no  value  in  themselves.  The  notice  is  only  important  as  showing 
that  the  derivation  from  OI''<T«I  was  gaining  ground.  At  the  same  time,  like 
the  passage  of  Victorinus,  it  nggettl  a  motive  which  would  induce  many  to 

•  The  words  in  brackets  nrc  omitted  iu  many  MSS.,  and  seem  to  be  out  of  place. 

t  PfeiflVr,  in  the  Tln'mtur.  Th.-al.  J'hilol.,  ii.,  p. "n;  (Ainsti-1.,  17"-'\  explains  ••  utruinqtie 
nno  M-nnonc  siL'niili-avit"  !>y  "crnstinum  scil.  diceudo,  hodiernum  iucludeus  ilii-ni," 
which  seems  to  me  nieaniii''lcss. 
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accept  the  etymology  offered,  as  furnishing  a  ready  answer  to  an  Arian  ob 
jection. 

When  ST.JEKOME  (about  A.I).  3.83)  revised  the  Latin  of  the  New  Testa 
ment,  he  substituted  sujtersubstantialtm  for  quotidianum  in  the  text  of  St.  Mat 
thew  ;  but,  either  prevented  by  scruples  from  erasing  a  cherished  expression 
from  the  Latin  Bibles,  or  feeling  some  misgiving  about  the  correctness  of  his 
own  rendering,  he  allowed  quotidianum  to  stand  in  St. Luke.  Altogether  his 
language  is  vague  and  undecided  whenever  he  has  occasion  to  mention  the 
word.  In  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  Titus  (#/>.,  vii.,  p.  720),  writ 
ten  about  A.D.  387,  he  thus  expresses  himself:  "  Unde  et  illtid,  quod  in  evan- 
gelio  secundum  Latinos  interpretes  scriptum  est  Panem  nostrum  quotidianum 
da  nobis  Itodie,  melins  in  Grajco  habetur  Panem  nostrum  tiriovmov,  id  estpne- 
<-ipuunt,egreyium,f>eculiarem,*  eum  videlicet  qui  de  caelo  descendens  ait  (Joh. 
vi.,  51),  K(jo  sum  panis  qui  de  ccclo  descendi.  Absit  quippe  ut  nos,  qui  in  cras- 
tinum  cogitare  prohibemur,  de  pane  isto  qui  post  paululum  concoquendus  et 
abjiciendus  est  in  secessum  in  prece  dominica  rogare  jubeamur.  Nee  multum 
differt  inter  tTriovaiov  et  iriptovaiov ;  praepositio  enim  tantummodo  est  muta- 
ta,  non  verbum.  Quidam  tTrtovmov  existimant  in  oratione  dominica  pancin 
dictum,  quod  super  omnes  ouaias  sit,  hoc  est  super  universas  substantias. 
Quod  si  accipitur,  non  multum  ab  eo  sensu  differt  quern  exposuimus.  Quid- 
quid  enim  egregium  est  et  prtvcipuum,  extra  omnia  est  et  super  omnia."  And 
similarly  in  his  Commentary  on  St.  Matthew  (Op.,  vii.,  p.  34),  written  a  few 
years  afterward  (A.D.  3'J8)  :  "  Quod  nos  supersubstantialem  cxpressimus,  in 
Gneco  habetur  t7rWwo»>,quod  verbum  Septuaginta  interpretes  Trtptovaiov  fre- 
quentissime  transferunt.  .  .  .  Possumus  supersubstantialem  panem  et  aliter 
intellegere,  qui  super  omnes  substantias  sit  et  universas  superet  creaturas. 
Alii  simpliciter  putant,  secundum  apostoli  sermonem  dicentis  Habentcs  victum 
ft  vestitum  his  contenti  simus,  de  pracsenti  tanttim  cibo  sanctos  curam  agere." 
Hitherto  he  is  apparently  consistent  with  himself  in  connecting  the  word  v.ith 
ovala,  but  in  a  later  work,  the  Commentary  on  Ezekiel  (Op.,\.,  p.  209),  writ 
ten  from  A.D.  41 1-414,  he  says, "  Melius  est  ut  intelligamus  panem  justi  cum 
esse  qui  dicit,  Ego  sum  jianis  vivus  qui  de  ccelo  descendi,  ct  quern  in  oratione 
nobis  tribui  deprecamur,  Panem  nostrum  substanlivum,  sive  supervcnturum,  da 
nobis,  ut  quern  postea  semper  accepturi  sumus,  in  praesenti  sacculo  quotidie 
mereamur  accipere."  And  in  a  still  later  work  against  the  Pelagians,  writ 
ten  about  A.D.  4ir>,  he  speaks  with  the  same  uncertainty  (iii.,  lf>,  ii.,  p.  800): 
"Sic  docuit  apostolos  suos  ut  quotidie  in  corporis  illius  sacrificio  credentes 

audcant  loqui  Pater  noster,  etc Panem  quotidianum,  sive  super  omnes 

substantias,  venturum  apostoli  deprecantur  ut  digni  sint  assumtione  cnrporis 
Christi."  In  one  point  only  is  he  consistent  throughout.  lie  insists  on  a 
spiritual,  as  opposed  to  a  literal,  interpretation  of  the  bread. 

The  indecision,  or  the  scruple,  or  the  carelessness  which  led  Jerome  to  re 
tain  quotidianum  in  one  evangelist  while  he  removed  it  from  another,  bore 
strange  fruit.  Jerome's  revised  Latin  Version  became  the  Bible  of  the  Wc-t- 
ern  churches.  The  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue  died  out.  The  fact  that 
the  same  word  tTtiovaiov  occurs  in  both  Gospels  passed  out  of  memory.  The 

*  It  thus  appears  that  the  sense  which  St.  Jerome  himself  attaches  to  his  rendering 
'•-titiitiiilcm  is  different  from  that  which  some  theologians  have  assigned  to  it. 
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difference  which  was  found  in  the  Latin  Vulgate  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
difference  in  the  language  of  the  evangelists  themselves.  As  such  it  is  com 
mented  upon  by  the  most  learned  Latin  writers  in  successive  ages.  £o  it  is 
treated  even  by  his  own  younger  contemporary  Cassianus,  who,  though  him 
self  not  ignorant  of  Greek,  yet  in  a  treatise  written  soon  after  the  death  of  St. 
Jerome,  writes  (CWfof.,ix.,  21),"P«/ie;/i  nostrum  tirtovaiov,  id  est,  supemil>- 
stantiulem,  da  nobis  hodie ;  quod  alius  evangelism  quotidianum.'"  So,  again, 
it  is  taken  by  Anselm  in  the  1 1th  or  1'Jth  century  (Comm.in  J/«///l.),bv  Nic 
olas  of  Lyra  in  the  14th  (C'omm.  in  Matt/i.),  and  by  Dionysius  Carthusiamis 
in  the  15th  (Enarr.  in  Matth.),*  all  of  whom  remark  on  the  different  epithets 
used  by  St.Matthew  and  St. Luke. 

But  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  blunder  is  furnished  by  a  contro 
versy  between  the  two  foremost  men  of  their  time,  St. Bernard  and  Abelard. 
The  Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  having  occasion  to  visit  the  convent  of  the  Paraclete, 
of  which  Heioise  was  abbess,  observed  that  in  repeating  the  Lord's  1'raver  at 
the  daily  hours  a  change  was  made  in  the  usual  form,  the  word  "  supeisub- 
stantialem"  being  substituted  for  "quotidianum."  As  Hcloise  had  made  this 
change  under  the  direction  of  Abelard,  she  communicated  the  complaint  to 
him.  Upon  this  he  wrote  a  letter  of  defense  to  St. Bernard,  which  is  extant 
(1J.  Aba-lardi  Opera,  i.,  p.  <>1H,  ed.  Cousin).  He  pleads  that  the  form  in  St. 
Matthew  must  be  more  authentic  than  the  form  in  St.  Luke,  the  former  hav 
ing  been  an  apostle,  and  heard  the  words  as  uttered,  the  latter  having  de 
rived  his  information  nt  second-hand— "de  ipso  fonte  Matthrcus,  de  rivulo 
font  is  Lucas  est  potatus."  Hence  St. Matthew's  form  is  more  complete,  and 
contains  seven  petitions,  while  St. Luke's  has  only  five.  For  this  reason,  the 
Church,  in  her  offices,  has  rightly  preferred  St.Matthew's  form  to  St. Luke's. 
"What  may  have  been  the  reason,  therefore,"  he  proceeds,  "that  while  we 
retain  the  rest  of  St.Matthew's  words,  we  change  one  only,  saying  quotidiu- 
num  for  siipfrsubstdntifilcin,^  let  him  state  who  can,  if  indeed  it  is  sufficient  to 
state  it.  For  the  word  quotidianum  does  not  seem  to  express  the  excellence 
of  this  bread,  like  sn/>ersubstantiatcm  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  an  act  of  no  slight 

•  Sec  Pfeiffcr,  1.  c.,  p.  119  scq. 

t  We  mny  pardon  the  mistake  of  Abelard  more  readily  when  we  find  that  a  learned 
modern  historian,  commenting  on  the  incident,  is  guilty  of  a  still  greater  error.  Mil- 
man  (Hintorij  of  iMtin  Christianity,  iil.,p.  202,  ed.  '2)  remarks  ou  this  dispute:  "The 
question  was  the  clause  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  our  daily  bread,  or  our  bread  day  by 
day."  Here  two  wholly  different  things  are  confused  together.  (1.)  St.Matthew  and 
St,Luke  alike  have  imovaiov.  This  was  rendered  quotidianum  in  both  evangelists  in 
the  old  Latin,  as  it  is  rendered  daily  in  both  in  our  English  Version.  But  Jerome,  by 
substituting  mipermtbstantialcm  in  St.Matthew,  and  retaining  quotidianum  in  St. Luke, 
made  an  artificial  variation,  which  misled  Abelard.  Meanwhile  the  quotiiiianum  of 
the  Old  Latin  in  St.Matthew  maintained  its  place  in  the  Service-books,  and  puzzled 
Abelard  by  its  presence.  Abelard'8  remarks  are  confined  solely  to  the  epithet  at 
tached  to  aprov.  (2.)  There  is  a  real  difference  between  St. Matthew  and  St-Luke  in 
another  part  of  the  sentence,  the  former  having  <ir/i<fini,  tlu'x  < /'</.••/,  the  latter  TO  naff 
i  n< (.,i:.  ilivi  li:i  </d.v.  This  distinction  was  obliterated  by  the  Old  Latin,  which  took 
the  f;ilse  reading  .TI:,,,,,,II  in  St. Luke,  and  so  gave  hodie  in  both  evangelists.  It  reap 
pears  again  in  the  original  Vulgate  of  Jerome,  which  has  hodie  in  St.Matthew  and  n>ti- 
'•'»•  in  St.Luke  (though  once  more  obliterated  in  the  Clementine  recension).  Of  thin 
difference  Dean  Miltnaii  seems  to  have  had  some  not  very  clear  idea,  and  to  have  ion- 
fused  it  with  the  dispute  about  tvioiaov,  but  Abelard  does  not  mention  it  at  all. 
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presumption  to  correct  the  words  of  an  apostle,  and  to  make  up  one  prayer 
out  of  two  evangelists,  in  such  a  manner  that  neither  seems  to  be  sufficient  in 
respect  of  it  (the  prayer),  and  to  recite  it  in  a  form  in  which  it  was  neither 
spoken  by  the  Lord  nor  written  by  any  of  the  evangelists,  especially  when,  in 
all  other  portions  of  their  writings  which  are  read  in  church,  their  words  are 
kept  separate,  however  much  they  may  differ  in  respect  of  completeness  or 
incompleteness  (impermixta  sunt  verba  eorum,  qnacunqiie  perfectione  vel  im- 
perfectione  discrepent).  Therefore,  if  any  one  blames  me  for  innovating  in 
this  matter,  let  him  consider  whether  blame  is  not  rather  due  to  the  person 
who  presumed  Out  of  two  prayers  written  in  old  times  to  make  up  one  new 
prayer,  which  deserves  rather  to  be  called  his  own  than  an  evangelist's  (non 
tarn  evangelicam  quam  suam  dicendam).  Lastly,  the  discernment  of  the 
Greeks,  whose  authority  (as  St. Ambrose  saith)  is  greater,  hath,  owing  to  the 
aforesaid  reasons,  as  I  suppose,  brought  the  prayer  of  St  Matthew  alone  into 
common  use,  saying  TW  dprov  t'miav  rov  i-movatov,  which  is  translated  Panem 
nostrum  supersnltstantiakm."  Strange  it  is,  that,  though  quoting  the  Greek 
words  of  St. Matthew  (apparently,  however,  at  second-hand),  Abelard  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  consult  the  original  of  St. Luke,  but  here,  as  elsewhere,* 
allowed  himself  to  follow  the  Vulgate  implicitly.  Strange  too,  but  less  strange, 
that  he  should  not  have  recognized  in  the  quotidianum  of  the  Church  services 
the  remnant  of  an  older  version,  which  in  this  instance  Jerome's  revision  had 
been  powerless  to  displace.  We  do  not  hear  that  St.  Bernard  refuted  his 
pertinacious  adversary  by  exposing  his  error.  It  is  improbable  that  he  pos 
sessed  the  learning  necessary  for  this  purpose,  for  in  learning,  at  least,  he  was 
no  match  for  his  brilliant  opponent.  He  probably  fell  back  on  the  usage  of 
the  Church,  and  refused  to  cross  weapons  with  so  formidable  an  adversary. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  such  notices  as  these,  the  marvel  is  that  Jerome's  su- 
persubstantiahs  took  so  little  hold  upon  the  Latin  Church  at  large.  When, 
after  some  generations,  his  revised  Vulgate  superseded  the  Old  Latin, the  word 
confronted  students  of  the  Bible  in  St. Matthew,  and  in  this  position  it  was 
commented  upon  and  discussed.  But  here  its  influence  ended.  St.  Augus 
tine,  on  the  morrow  of  Jerome's  revision,  still  continues  to  quote  and  to  ex 
plain  the  petition  with  the  word  quotidianum,  as  St.Hilaryt  had  quoted  and 
explained  it  on  the  eve.  Despite  the  great  name  of  Jerome,  whose  authority 
reigned  paramount  in  Western  Christendom  for  many  centuries  in  all  matters 
of  scriptural  interpretation,  quotidianum  was  never  displaced  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer  as  used  in  the  offices  of  the  Church.  Roman,  Gallican,  Ambrosian. 
and  Mozarabic  Liturgies  all  retained  it.  The  word  supersubstantinlem  is  not, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  once  substituted  for  quotidianum  in  any  public  services 
of  the  Latin  Church,  f  The  use  which  Abelard  introduced  at  the  Paraclete 

*  Abelard  uses  similar  language  elsewhere,  In  Diebiis  Koyat.  >vr»i.,  Oji.,  i.,  p.  471 : 
"Nou  sine  admiratioue  videtur  accipiendum  quod  apud  nos  in  consuetudinem  eccle- 
sise  venerit  ut  quum  orationem  dommicam  in  verbis  Matthsei  freqnentemus,  qni  cam. 
ut  dictum  est,  perfectius  ecripeerit,  unum  ejns  verbum  cseteris  omnibus  retentis  com- 
mutenuis,  pro  mipermbatantialem  scilicet,  quod  ipse  posuit,  dicentes  quotidianum.  sirut 
Lucas  ait,  etc."  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Expoaitio  Orationis  Dominica  (i.,  p.  809 
Bcq.),  he  comments  on  quotidianum,  and  does  not  even  mention  a\tpersubsta:ttinli  n, 

t  Fragm.,  Op.,  ii.,  p.  714. 

i  It  has  been  pointed  oat  to  me  that  the  words  '•  panem  nostrum  quotidianum  sa- 
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was  obviously  isolated  and  exceptional,  and  appears  to  have  been  promptly 
suppressed.  The  devotional  instinct  of  the  Church  would  seem  to  have  been 
repelled  l>v  a  scholastic  term  so  little  in  harmony  with  our  Lord's  mode  of 
speaking,  and  so  ill  adapted  to  religious  worship.  Even  in  the  Catechismus 
ad  Paroclios,  issued  by  the  Council  of  Trent  as  a  manual  for  the  guidance  of 
the  Roman  clergy,  and  containing  a  very  full  exposition  of  the  Lord's  Pray 
er,  the  word  quotiilianum  is  retained,  while  the  alternative  su}>ersubstantialcm 
is  not  once  mentioned,  though  a  eucharistic  application  is  given  to  the  peti 
tion,  and  the  epithet  quotidtanum  explained  in  accordance  therewith.* 

The  pre-Reformation  versions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  languages  of 
Western  Europe,  being  derived  from  the  Latin,  naturally  follow  the  render 
ing  which  the  translator  in  each  case  had  before  him.  If  taken  from  the  Old 
Latin  or  from  the  Service-books,  they  give  daily;  if  from  the  Vulgate,  sujier- 
substantial.  Among  a  large  number  of  versions  and  paraphrases  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  the  various  Teutonic  dialects,t  the  latter  rendering  occurs  very 
rarely,  and  then  (for  the  most  part)  only  in  situ  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mat 
thew,  as,  e.  g.,"ofer-wistlic"  in  the  Lindisfarne  Gospels,  and  "over  other  sub- 
staunce''  in  Wicliffe. 

The  early  Reformers  also,  for  the  most  part,  adopted  the  familiar  render 
ing.  In  Luther's  Version  it  is  interpreted  "  unser  tiiglich  brodt,"  and  Calvin 
also  advocates  the  derivation  from  imivat.  So,  too,  it  is  taken  in  the  Latin 
of  Leo  Juda.  Our  own  Tyndale  rendered  it  in  the  same  way,  and  in  all  the 
subsequent  English  versions  of  the  Reformed  Church  this  rendering  is  retain 
ed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  derivation  from  ovaia  was  adopted  by  Beza,J 
whose  interpretation,  however,  in  this  particular  instance,  does  not  appear  to 
have  influenced  the  Reformed  versions. § 

To  sum  up  the  results  of  this  investigation  into  the  testimony  of  the  most 
ancient  versions  :  The  Syrian,  the  Egyptian,  the  Latin  churches,  are  distinct 
from  one  another,  yet  all  alike  bear  witness  in  the  earliest  forms  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  to  the  one  derivation  of  ixiovaiov  as  against  the  other.  In  the  Syri 
an  churches  we  have  testimony  from  two  distinct  sources.  The  Egyptian 
churches  likewise  tell  the  same  tale  with  a  twofold  utterance.  All  may  be 
regarded  as  prior  to  Origen,  the  first  Greek  father  who  discusses  the  meaning 

persubstautialem"  occur  In  the  Brcvinry  in  the  Oratiounm  Actio  post  Missam,  the  two 
epithets  being  combined ;  but  this  is  only  an  indirect  reference  to  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

*  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  showing  how  little  favor  this  rendering  found,  that  a 
Roman  Catholic  commentator  of  the  16th  century,  Maldonatus  (on  Matth.  vi.,  11),  sup 
poses  that  Jerome  never  intended  to  place  mipermtbutantialem  in  the  text,  and  that 
it  got  there  by  carelessness:  "Hieronymns  supersubstantialem  vertit,  qnamqnnm  in 
eo  veterem  versionem  uoluit  corrigere.  Itaque  incante  qnidam  noetro  tempore  in 
vulgata  editioue  pro  quotidiauo  Bupersubstautialcm  posueruut."  This  view  is  quite 
groundless. 

t  See  the  collection  in  Marsh's  Origin  and  Hintor;/  of  the  English  Language,  p.  70 
t-oq. ;  and  also  The  Goxpel  of  Xt.Mittlt, •</•  /,i  .-l  W»-.Su-<.,i  unit  Xorthnmbrian  Vermont 
(Cunbr.,  1808). 

t  Indeed,  he  himself,  thonirh  he  explains  the  word  "qni  nostris  viribus  sustentan- 
<!>  Mifliciut,"  yet  retain*  <///.,/M/((,n/»i  in  tho  text,  xmii-  "  Mihi  reli^io  full  quicqtiam 
imnmtare  in  liar  prcratinnis  formula  in  ecclesia  Dei  tanto  jam  tempore  usurpata." 

}  InTomsou's  Version  of  the  N.  T.,  however,  which  is  attached  to  tho  (Jenevn  Bible, 
though  it  is  rendered  "dayly,"  a  marginal  note  is  added,  "That  that  is  meete  for  our 
nature  for  our  dayly  foode,  or  such  as  may  suffice  our  nature  and  complexion." 
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of  the  word.  In  the  Syrian  and  the  Latin  churches  we  have  seen  how,  at  a 
later  date,  the  scholastic  interpretation  was  supeq>osed  upon  the  traditional, 
but  with  different  success.  In  the  former  it  ultimately  prevailed  ;  in  the  lat 
ter  it  never  obtained  more  than  a  precarious  footing.  The  Egyptian  churches, 
being  more  effectually  isolated  from  Greek  influences,  preserved  the  tradi 
tional  sense  to  the  end. 

These  versions  alone  have  any  traditional  value.  But  others,  which  were 
made  in  the  fourth  century  and  later,  are  not  without  their  importance,  as 
showing  how  widely  the  older  interpretation  still  prevailed  in  the  Greek 
Church,  notwithstanding  the  tendency  in  the  Greek  fathers  towards  the  deri 
vation  adopted  or  invented  by  Origen.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  all  the 
remaining  versions  which  can  with  probability  be  assigned  to  the  fourth  or 
fifth  centuries  give  the  temporal  sense  to  tTrtovaiov,  or  (in  other  words)  derive 
it  from  itritvai.  In  the  GOTHIC,  whose  date  is  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  it  is  rendered  by  sintetnan,11  continual;''  in  the  ARMENIAN,  which 
was  made  some  time  before  the  middle  of  the  fifth,  being  begun  from  the  Syr- 
iac,  and  afterwards  revised  and  completed  from  the  Greek,  it  is  likewise  trans 
lated  "continual,  daily ;"  and  similarly  in  the  ^ETHioric,  whose  date  is  some 
what  uncertain, it  is  given  "of  each  day"  in  both  St. Matthew  and  St.Luke. 

Thus  tradition  is  not  only  not  adverse  to  the  derivation  which  etymological 
considerations  seem  to  require,  but  favors  it  very  decidedly.  "With  this  strong 
confirmation,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  adopt  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only 
fair  to  notice  that,  though  tradition  is  in  accordance  with  itself  and  with  ety 
mology  so  far  as  regards  the  derivation  from  iTriivai,  yet  the  same  degree  of 
coincidence  can  not  be  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  derivation  from  the  feminine 
tTTiovffa,  and  the  more  precise  meaning  for  the  rominy  day  thus  obtained. 
Yet  this  meaning  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  oldest  tradition,  and  to  offer 
;i  better  justification  of  the  coinage  of  a  new  word.  At  the  same  time,  when 
the  word  was  once  in  use,  it  would  require  a  conscious  effort  of  the  mind  to 
separate  two  etymologies  so  intimately  connected,  and  the  close  alliance  of 
meaning,  for  the  coming  day  and  for  the  coining  time,  would  encourage  a  cer 
tain  vagueness  of  conception  within  these  narrow  limits.  It  was  only  when 
the  meaning  was  stereotyped  by  translation  into  another  language  that  it 
would  assume  definitely  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  allied  senses. 

Thus  the  familiar  rendering  "daily,"  which  has  prevailed  uninterruptedly 
in  the  Western  Church  from  the  beginning,  is  a  f«iirly  adequate  representation 
of  the  original ;  nor,  indeed,  does  the  English  language  furnish  any  one  word 
which  would  answer  the  purpose  so  well. 

II. 

The  word  iirtovffios  was  connected,  as  we  have  seen,  by  several  of  the  fa 
thers  with  iripioi'ffioc.  I  hope  that  sufficient  reasons  have  been  given  already 
for  rejecting  this  connection  as  based  on  a  false  analogy.  But  still  the  word 
Trtp<ovaioc  is  important  in  itself,  and  (as  its  meaning  has  been  somewhat  mi  — 
understood  by  modern  as  well  as  by  ancient  commentators)  I  take  this  opjx)r- 
tunity  of  explaining  what  seems  to  be  its  proper  force. 

Origen  (De  Orut.,  27,  i.,  p.  24(1),  in  the  passage  of  which  I  have  already 
quoted  the  context  (p.  103  seq.),  distingtiMies  these  two  words,  t-iovaioc.,  TTI- 
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pioi'-ffioc,  as  follows :  >'/  pry  TUV  tic  r//v  ovaiav  fft'iifia\\i>ftii>oi>  aprov  cii\ovaa, 
t'l  ci  TOV  iripi  ri/v  ovaiav  KarayiviJftivov  \auv  Kai  Koivtavovvra  al<Tif.  With 
this  brief  account  of  the  word  he  contents  himself.  Apparently  he  under 
stands  irtptovaiot;  to  mean  "connected  with  and  participating  in  absolute  be 
ing,"  thus  assigning  to  it  a  sense  closely  allied  to  that  which  he  has  given  to 
imovmot:.  This  meaning  may  be  dismissed  at  once.  It  does  not  correspond 
with  the  original  Hebrew,  and  it  is  an  impossible  sense  to  attach  to  the  word 
itself.  Nevertheless,  it  is  taken  up  by  Victorinus,  who  writes  (c.  Arium,  i., 
31,  jBi'W.  ref.Pa<r.,viii.,p.l(>3,  ed.Galland.),"Sic  rursus  et  Paullus  in  Epis- 
tola  ad  Titum  jiopulum  iriptovaiov,  circa  substantiam,  hoc  est  circa  vitam  con- 
sistentem  populum;"  and  again  (ii.,8,  ib.,  p.  177),"Latinus  cum  non  intelli- 
geret  inpiovatov  o^Xof,  Tripiovatov,  riv  Trtpiuvra  [read  trtpi  o»ra?]  id  est,  circa 
vitam  quain  Christus  et  habet  et  dat,  posuit  }>o]>ulum  iilmnduntem.''  And 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  on  St.  Luke  (Mai,  ii.,p.  2GG),in  the  context  of  a  passage 
already  quoted  (p.  1 70),  likewise  connects  it  with  liriovaioc,  giving  it  an  equal- 
Iv  impossible  sense,  dvri  rov  iiriovaiov  TOP  irfptovatov  tlirwi',  Tovriffn  rui>  ap- 

KOVVTU  Km   rof'   rf\«l'<UC  t\ttl>  Ol'\  I'lTT^fid'OV. 

On  the  other  hand,  Jerome  (on  Tit.  ii.,  14,  vii.,  p.  72.">  seq.)  says  that,  hav 
ing  thought  much  over  the  word  Tripiovmov,  and  consulted  "  the  wise  of  this 
world''  whether  they  had  met  with  it  elsewhere,  without  getting  any  satisfac 
tion,  he  betook  him  to  the  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  where  it  occurs, 
and  by  a  comparison  of  these  arrived  at  the  meaning  fi/regium,  ftrircijiuum, 
peculiaretn,  a  sense  which  (as  we  have  seen)  he  gives  to  tirtovotov  also. 
Though  wholly  wrong  as  applied  to  iiriovotov,  this  meaning  is  fairly  adequate 
to  represent  Triptovvtov ;  but  it  is  clear  from  the  context  that  Jerome  does 
not  seize  the  exact  force  of  the  word,  which  appears  also  to  have  escaped  Inter 
commentators. 

We  may  reasonably  infer  from  the  notices  of  Origen  and  Jerome  that  this 
word  was  unknown  out  of  Biblical  Greek,  and  we  have  therefore  no  choice 
but  to  follow  the  method  of  the  latter,  and  investigate  the  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  where  it  occurs. 

The  expression  Xaoc  7r*pioj'«rioc  is  found  four  times  in  the  LXX. :  Exodus 
xix.,  5  ;  Dent,  vii.,  G  ;  xiv.,  2 ;  xxvi.,  18.  In  the  first  passage  it  is  a  render 
ing  of  the  single  word  fi£3p,  in  the  three  last  of  H£*.D  C5.  Moreover,  in 
Psn.  cxxxiv.(cxxxv.),  4,  iHsSOl?  is  translated  n'f  viptoi'mna^ov  tarry.  In 
all  these  passages  the  reference  is  to  the  Israelites  as  the  peculiar  people  of 
God.  Once  more,  in  Eccles.  ii.,  8  we  have  avviiyayuv  ftot  Kniyi  apyvpiov 
Kaiyt  \pratov  Kai  Tripiovainafiori;  |3affiX/*#V  ro«  riov  \it>pwr,  where  again  irtpt- 
oi'ffiaff/iorc  represents  itbjp,  but  in  this  instance  without  any  reference  to  tho 
chosen  people.  These  appear  to  be  the  only  passages  in  the  LXX.  where  iript- 
oi'ffioc, iriptovataiTfiof  occur.  F>ut  n~.'.C  N  found,  besides,  in  two  other  places: 
in  Mai.  iii.,  I",  where  again  it  refers  to  the  chosen  people,  and  where  it  is 
rendered  n't:  vipitroirimr  ;  and  in  1  Cliron.  xxix.. :?,  where  Solomon  says,"  I 
have  a  Pir^C  j  traii>latod  in  our  \  cr^ion  "  of  mine  own  proper  p>od"J.  jrolil  and 
silver  which  I  have  given  to  the  hou>e  of  my  Gcil.  o\cr  and  above  all  that  I 
have  prepared  for  the  holy  house,"  rendered  by  the  I. XX.  tart  /tot  u  irtpiiri- 
Troiiiiiai  \prniov  Kai  ('tfiyvptoi',  K.T.\. 

Of  tlie-e  two  renderings  which  the  LXX.  orl'eiv  tor  ~r;r.  the  one  i-  adopt- 
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ed  by  St.  Paul,  Tit.  ii.,  14,  Xaoc  iripiovatoc,  ,  the  other  by  It.  Peter,  1  Pet.  ii., 
il,  Xatif  tig  Tripuroh}viv.  The  reference  in  St.  Peter  is  to  Exod.  xix.,  5,  where, 
however,  the  rendering  iripiovaioQ  is  found  in  the  LXX. 

The  Hebrew  root  b^Dj  from  which  flbiO  conies,  is  not  found  in  the  Bible. 
But  the  senses  of  kindred  roots  in  Hebrew,  such  as  150,  and  of  other  deriva 
tives  of  this  same  root  in  the  allied  languages,  point  to  its  meaning.  It  sig 
nifies  "  to  surround  on  all  sides,"  and  so  to  "  gather  together,  set  apart,  re 
serve,  appropriate." 

In  grammar,  the  Rabbinical  expression  for  a  proper  name  is  fib "3  C-. 
In  logic,  the  predicable  ]>roprium  is  designated  J1P15D  by  them. 

Applied  to  property,  the  word  n?SO  would  denote  the  private  treasure 
which  a  person  acquires  for  himself,  or  possesses  by  himself  alone,  as  distin 
guished  from  that  which  he  shares  with  others.  Of  a  king,  we  might  say 
that  it  was  the  "  fiscus"  as  distinguished  from  the  "  acrarium,"  the  privy  purse 
as  opposed  to  the  public  treasury.  It  is  something  reserved  for  his  private 
uses.  In  two  of  the  passages  where  it  occurs,  Kccles.ii.,  8;  1  ("hron.  xxix., 
15,  it  refers  to  kings ;  and  in  the  latter  it  seems  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  money  which  would  naturally  be  devoted  to  expenditure  on  public 
works. 

Thus  there  is  no  great  difficulty  about  the  original  Hebrew  word.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  less  easy  to  see  how  the  same  idea  can  be  represented  by  the 
Greek  irtpiovaioQ.  Jerome  speaks  as  though  the  leading  notion  of  the  word 
were  "superiority,"  derived  from  irtpitivai  in  the  sense  "to  excel."  Obvi 
ously  this  meaning  would  not  correspond  to  the  original. 

We  arrive  at  a  more  just  conception  of  its  force  by  considering  a  synonym 
which  Jerome  himself  points  out.  This  same  Hebrew  word,  which  in  the 
LXX.  is  given  -nipiovaiov,  was  rendered  by  Symmachus  i^aiptrov  (Hieron., 
Op.,  vi.,  p.  34,  72G).  Jerome  indeed  is  satisfied  with  translating  tZatpirovby 
prcccipuum  or  egregium,  but  its  meaning  is  much  more  precise  and  forcible. 
It  was  used  especially  of  the  portion  which  was  set  apart  as  the  share  of  the 
king,  or  general,  before  the  rest  of  the  spoils  were  distributed  by  lot  or  other 
wise  to  the  soldiers  of  the  victorious  army.  The  exemption  from  the  com 
mon  mode  of  apportionment  in  favor  of  rank  or  virtue  is  the  leading  idea  of 
the  word.  Thus,  in  Plutarch,  Vit.  Cor.,  10,  we  are  told  that  when  Coriolanus, 
as  a  reward  for  his  braVery,  was  asked  to  select  from  the  spoils  ten  of  every 
kind  before  the  distribution  to  the  rest  (i%i\i<j0ai  Sina  iravra  irpb  rov  vifitiv 
TOIQ  aXXoic),  he  declined  to  do  so,  saying  that  he  would  take  his  chance  with 
the  others;  but  he  added,  i^aipi-rov  niuv  niYofy<«i  \apiv,  "I  have  one  favor 
to  ask  as  an  exceptional  boon."  In  the  triumphant  anticipation  of  Siscra's 
mother,  "Have  they  not  divided  the  prey  ?  to  every  man  [lit.,  to  the  head  of 
a  man]  a  damsel  or  two,  to  Sisera  a  prey  of  divers  colors,  etc."  we  have  the 
idea  which  a  Greek  poet  might  express  by  i^aipirov  Zwptjua  (e.  g.,  JEsch., 
KIIIII.,  .'580;  comp.  A(jam.,'W),  the  special  treasure  assigned  to  the  captain 
over  and  above  the  distribution  which  was  made  to  the  rest,  counted  by  heads. 
This  sense  of  t£aipi TOV  is  too  common  to  need  farther  illustration  ;  and  I  can 
qot  doubt  that  Symmachus  selected  it  on  this  account  as  an  appropriate  word 
in  express  the  idea  of  the  original.  The  leading  idea  is  not  supfrion'li/,  as 
Jerome  seems  to  imagine,  but  exception.  "  Kgregium,"  strictly  interpreted, 
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might  represent  it,  but  not  " praecipuum."  It  is  the  "  exsortem  ducere  hono- 
rem"  of  Virgil.  This  idea  fitly  expresses  the  relations  of  Jehovah  to  Israel, 
whom  in  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  elsewhere  he  retained  under  his 
special  care  (see  the  notes  on  Clem.  Horn.,  29). 

The  same  conception  seems  to  be  involved  in  iripiovotoc.  This  word  may 
have  been  invented  by  the  LXX.  translators,  or  it  may  have  had  some  local 
currency  in  their  age ;  but,  if  the  latter  was  the  case,  the  fact  was  unknown 
to  Origen  and  Jerome,  for  they  speak  of  Trtpioiwoc  as  not  occurring  out  of  the 
Bible.  In  either  case,  it  might  be  derived  from  TTfpiwy,  on  the  analogy  of 
jVoiVioc,  tOiXovoiog,  etc.,  or  from  oi'xri'a,  like  tvovaior,  dvovoiot;,  etc.  (see  above, 
p.  200,  201).  Thus  its  meaning  would  be  either  "existing  over  and  above," 
or  "possessed  over  and  above,"  and  the  same  idea  of  exception  from  the  com 
mon  laws  of  distribution  would  be  involved  as  in  i^aipi ror. 

St.  Jerome  mentions  also*  that  in  another  passage  Symmachus  had  adopt 
ed  the  Latin  word  peculiarem  as  a  rendering  of  nbao.  He  doubtless  ventured 
on  this  bold  expedient  because  the  Cireek  language  did  not  furnish  so  exact 
an  equivalent  as  perulium  ,  for  t^a/ptror,  adequate  as  it  is  in  some  respects, 
introduces  the  new  idea  of  division  of  sjioik,  which  is  wanting  in  the  original. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Latin  jieculium,  beinjj  used  to  denote  the  private  purse 
which  a  member  e;f  the  family,  whether  slave  or  free,  was  allowed  in  particu 
lar  cases  to  possess  and  accumulate  for  bis  own  use,  distinct  from  the  prop 
erty  which  the  paterfamilias  administered  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  approach 
ed  very  closely  to  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  ;  and,  moreover,  there  was  a 
convenient  adjective  jieculitiris  derived  therefrom.  Impressed,  it  would  ap 
pear,  with  the  value  of  the  word  which  he  had  thus  learned  from  Symmachns, 
Jerome  himself  has  almost  universally  adopted  pfculium,  peruliuris,  as  a  ren 
dering  of  ttbso  in  the  Old  Testament ;  e.  g.,Exod.  xix.,5,  "Eritismihi  injie- 
ruliuin  de  cunctis  populis  ;''  1  Chron.  xxix.,  3, "  Qua;  obtidi  in  domum  Dei  mei 
tie  peculio;"  Deut.  xxvi.,  18  (comp.  vii.,  (J;  xiv.,  2),  "  Klegit  te  hodie  ut  sis 
ei  populus  >er«//«riV  etc.f 

Our  English  translators,  in  adopting  this  word  "peculiar"  after  the  Vul 
gate,  were  obviously  aware  of  its  appropriate  technical  sense.  This  appears 
from  the  mode  in  which  they  use  it ;  e.  g.,  1'sa.  cxxxv.,  4, "The  Lord  hath 
chosen  Jacob  unto  himself,  and  Israel  for  his  peculiar  treasure''  (comp.  Exod. 
xix.,  5  ;  Eccles.  ii.,  8,  in  both  which  passages  the  word  "treasure"  is  added). 
Twice  onlv  have  thev  departed  from  the  word  "  peculiar"  in  rendering  flbsc  ; 
in  Deut.  vii.,  G,  where  it  is  translated  "a  special  people,"  and  in  Mai.  iii.,  17, 
where  it  is  represented  by  "jewels,"  but  with  a  marginal  alternative,"  spe- 

•  Hicron.,  Op.,  v!.,  p.  34,  "  licet  In  qnodnm  loco  pcfuliare  interpretntns  sit,"  ib.,  vi., 
p.  726,  "  in  nlio  voluminc  Latino  sermone  uteue  jM-culiarem  interpretatus  cst."  Differ 
ent  interpretations  of  this  second  passage  have  been  given;  but,  compared  with  the  first, 
it  can  only  mean  that "  iu  another  book  of  Scripture  Symmachus  adopted  a  Lntin  ex 
pression,  translating  the  word  by  peculiarem,"  just  iu  the  same  way  as  Ignatius,  writ 
ing  in  Greek,  uses  6t<rtpr<ap,  it»6<riTa,  <W,  TTT,.  (7V  •<• .,  C),  because  the  Greek  language 
ii:d  imt  supply  ouch  convenient  terms  to  express  his  meanin<:.  It  is  extremely  improb 
able  that  Symtii;ielius  wrote  any  work  in  Latin,  as  some  have  supposed. 

t  The  normal  rendering  in  the  Old  Latin  (which  was  translated  from  the  LXX.)  was 
•fcMtau:  ne,6.g.,  Kxod.  xix.,f>;  Tit.  ii.,  14;  ami  tl:e  quotation  of  Virtoriims  L'iven 
above  (p.  174-5).  This  would  be  a  very  natural  interpretation  of  T€pioi<rio<  to  any  one 
unacquainted  with  the  Hebrew. 
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cial  treasure.''  In  this  last  passage  the  rendering  should  probably  be,"  And 
they  shall  be  to  me,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  in  the  day  which  I  appoint,  for 
a  peculiar  treasure,"  and  not,  as  our  version  has  it, "And  they  shall  be  mine, 
saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  in  that  day  when  I  make  up  my  jewels."  In  Tit.  ii., 
14,  Acroe  -jripiovaiot;,  and  1  Pet.  ii.,0,  Xaoc  tli;  itfpnroiiiotv,  where  (as  I  have 
already  observed)  we  have  two  distinct  Greek  renderings  of  the  same  Hebrew, 
the  expressions  are  once  more  united  in  our  version,  which,  following  Tyn- 
dale,  translates  both  by  ''a  peculiar  people."  Strangely  enough,  St.  Jerome, 
who  introduces  peculium,  peculiaris,  in  the  Old  Testament,  has  other  and  di 
verse  renderings  in  both  these  passages  of  the  New ;  j)oj>nlus  accejitabilis  in 
the  one  case,  and  pojntlus  adquisitioms  in  the  "other.  His  New  Testament 
was  executed  before  his  Old  ;  and  it  would  appear  that  in  the  interval  he  had 
recognized  the  value  of  the  rendering  suggested  by  Synunachus,  and  adopted 
it  accordingly. 
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.119,135 
....  135 

....    50 
....    98 
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"       i".;  1  
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...    64 
49 

,27  
44     v.,20  
"    v.,13  
44    v.,20  

4t       iii.,  13  seq. 
4-       iii.,  14  
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79 
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Abelard  on  iirtovfftoc,  177  seq.,  178. 
•  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  text  of,  43. 
.Ethiopic  rendering  of  tirtovaioc,  180. 
Alford  (Dean)  on  Revision,  56, 58, 64. 
Ambiguities  of  expression,  151  seq. 
Ambrose  (St.)  on  tmovmoc,  175  seq. 
Andrewes  (Bishop),  30. 
Anselm,  177. 
Antigenidas,28. 
Antiochene  School,  169. 
Aorist  confused  with  perfect  80  seq. ;  its  ' 
significance   in   St.  Paul,  82  ;  various  ; 
misrenderings  of,  83  seq. 
Apphia,  Appia,156. 

Archaisms  in  the  English  Version,  145 
seq. 

by,  108. 

by-and-by,  149. 

carefulness,  146. 

carriages,  147. 

chamberlain,  140. 

coasts,  148  seq. 

comforter,  60. 

debate,  148. 

deputy,  140. 

devotions,  150. 

dishonesty,  149. 

fetch  a  compass,  147. 

generation,  150. 

go  about  to,  151. 

grudge,  148. 

high-minded,  149. 

instantly,  149. 

let,  151. 

lewdness,  149. 

maliciousness,  149. 

minister,  147. 

nephew,  148. 

occupy,  52, 150. 

of,  107. 

i  .Hi  ml,  offense,  150. 

prevent,  151. 

room,  53, 147-S. 

scrip,  1 17. 

thought.  1  •(.">  MMJ. 

writing-table.  1  17. 

Q 


Armenian  rendering  of  I viovmof,  180. 

Arnold  (Mr.M.)  quoted,  159  seq. 

Article  (the  definite),  neglect  of, 91  seq.; 
insertion  of,  103  seq. ;  general  igno 
rance  of,  105  seq. 

Asiarchs,  140. 

Aspirate  (Hebrew)  omitted  in  Greek,  134. 

Athanasius  (St.)  on  tiriovaiof,  169. 

Augustine  (St.)  on  Jerome's  revision,  25. 
26, 28, 32 ;  on  the  heavenly  witnesses, 
41 ;  on  iirtovatoc,  178. 

Authorized  Version :  historical  parallel 
to,  29  seq. ;  translators'  forebodings  of, 
29 ;  never  authorized,  SO ;  gradual  re 
ception  of,  30 ;  itself  a  revision,  32 , 
faulty  text  of,  36  seq.;  distinctions 
created  in,  46  seq. ;  distinctions  ob 
literated  in,  65  seq. ;  errors  of  gram 
mar  in,  80  seq. ;  errors  of  lexicography 
in,  118  seq.;  its  caprice  in  proper 
names,  titles,  etc.,  128  seq. ;  archaisms 
in,  145  seq. ;  ambiguities  of  expression 
in,  151  seq. ;  faulty  Knglish  in,  152 
seq. ;  editorial  errors  and  misprints  in, 
153  seq.;  corrections  in  later  editions 
of,  115, 155  seq. ;  variable  orthography 
of,  156  seq. ;  pure  Knglish  of,  159  seq. 

-o7oc,  adjectives  in,  165. 

aipttv,  124. 

lltCr  iHlllir,  120. 

u\Xo<;,  i-rfpoc,  74  seq. 
avaKpivHv,  «vaicpi<7ir,  67  seq. 
avairiirrttv,  75  seq. 
civivfynt'iv,  124. 
aaaapiov,  141  seq. 
aiiyaZnv,  123. 
at'Xii,  TTolpvt),  73. 

JJ. 

Barjona,  136  seq. 
Uasil  (St.)  on  ITTIOVOIOC,  167, 160. 
!'.<  inli'v  quoted, 91  seq. 
I- Tiiard's  (St.)  controversy  with  Abclard, 

177.  17s. 
I'.r-aunt.  1  l:;. 
r..va.  17'.'. 
Bible.     S<'C  Authorized  Version, 
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Bishops',  30,  41,  72,  73,  85,  1  14,  1  10, 

122,  129,  131,  139  (bis),  141,  153, 

154  (bis),  155. 
Coverdale's,  41,73,  114,  119,  122,  129, 

141. 
Gene  va,  3  1  ,  73,  85,  1  1  4,  1  1  9,  1  22,  1  29, 

131,  139  (bis),  141,  153  ;   Testa 

ment  (1557),  4  1,1  14,  119,  122,  125, 

140,  141;  Tomsou's  Testament, 

154,  179. 
Great,  41,73,  114,  119,  122,  130,  139, 

141. 
Rheims,  54,  73,  78,  119,  122.  140.  144, 

150,  153. 
Tyndale's,  41,  53,  72,  73,  78,  79,  80, 

109,  114,  119,  122,  120,  141,  144, 

150,151,152,179,184. 
Wicliffe's    (and  Wicliffite),  78,  79, 

119,  122,  139,  140,  141,  143,  144, 

150,153,179. 
Breviary,  178. 
ftaoTa£tiv,  124. 
(3droc,  144. 


C. 

Calvin,  179. 

Cassianus,  177  seq. 

Christ  and  the  Christ,  93  seq. 

Chrysostom  (St.)  on  iiriovawc,  170  seq. 

Coins,  rendering  of,  141  seq. 

Corinthians,  2d  Epistle  to  the,  recurrence 

of  words  in,  48  seq. 
Coverdalc's  Bible.     Sec  Biblr. 
Cretans,  Cretes,  Cretians,  135. 
Cureton,  172. 
Cyprian  (St.),  41,  174. 
Cyril  (St.)  of  Alexandria  on  iiriovoios, 

170;  on  irepiovfftof,  181. 
Cyril  (St.)  of  Jerusalem  on  imuvaioc, 

169. 

KaiiaBai,  107. 

Kavavaloc,  Kavoj'i'n/ff,  121. 
KctTavvZiQ,  Karavvaaiiv,  122. 
KarapriZtiv,  126. 
icdXTroc,  <rrJ)Qo(;,  74. 
(copoc,  144. 

KoQivot,  <T7Ti'pi'£tff,  73. 
Kpivtiv  and  its  compounds,  67  scq. 
K-ciff9ai,  KfKTtiaOai,  85  seq. 

,  143.1  -14. 
iov,  125. 

Damascene  (St.  John)  on  tVtoi'wor,  170. 
Damasus.  ]'..].'  .•_>:;.  -js. 
Deaconesses,  104  seq. 


Didrachma,  14.°.. 

Digamma,  166. 

Dionysius  Cartlmsianus,  177. 

Drachma,  143. 

Si/por,  Xaoff,79. 

Stjvapiov,  142  seq. 

Sid,  distinguished  from  VTTO,  107  seq. ;  its 

connection  with  Inspiration,  109  seq.; 

with  the  doctrine   of  the.  Word,  110 

seq.;  misrendered  with  the  accusative, 

111  seq.,  119  seq. 
C  uifioXoc,  Saiftovtov,  78  seq. 

,  123. 
,  120. 

~7  seq. 


Easter,  139. 

Egyptian  Sen-ice-books,  173-4. 

Egyptian  Versions,  rendering  of  Trapu- 

(c\j/roc,  62;  of  ffiri\dctc;,  120;  of  ITTI- 

ovmoc,  173  seq.,  179. 
Elias,  Elijah,  13 1,133. 
Ellicott  (Bishop)  on  Revision,  35, 58, 88. 
English  language,  present  knowledge  of 

the,  158  seq. 
Ephesians,  Epistle  to  the,  its  destination 

and  genuineness,  38. 
Ephrem  Syrus.  173. 
Evangelists,  parallel  passages  in  the.  45, 

56  seq.,  101, 103  seq.,  125, 138. 
Aval,  yivfrrOat,  76  seq. 
tip  wrongly  translated,  112  seq. 
"EXX/jv,  'EXX»/i'i<Tr;';c,  135. 
iv  wrongly  translated,  113. 
iZaipiTOZ,  182. 183. 
i7TfpwT))[ia,  120. 
im  wrongly  translated.  112;  the  i  elided 

in  composition,  166. 
imyivitJaKHv,  iTri'yj'wffic,  66  seq. 
imXaiipdi'iaOat,  123. 
tmovffa,  165, 166. 
imovaioc,  163  seq. 
iTTovmucric,  166, 167. 
tpi^tia,  120. 

F. 

Five  Clergymen,  Revision  of  the,  "is,  ss 

seq. 
Fulke's  answer  to  JIartin,  130  seq. 


Gehenna.  Hades.  7S  '.). 

(icmlcr.  cliangc  nl',  disregardi'd,  72. 

Q«nen  I'.ililc. 'IVstamcnt.      S*'«'  Hill'. 
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(iothic  Version  of  tiriovoio^  ,  180. 
Greek,  Grecian,  Greece,  Grecia,  135. 
<}rcek  forms  of  Hebrew  names,  133  seq. 
Greek  scholarship  in  England.  158  seq. 
Gregory  the  Great  on  the  Latin  Versions, 

28. 

Gregory  Nyssen  on  fVioririof  ,  1G9. 
(Jrote  (  Professor  ),  155. 
Gutturals  (Hebrew),  how  dealt  with  in 

Greek,  133. 


r<»''C,  140. 


Hare  (Archdeacon),  58. 

Hebrews,  (Jospel  of  the,  its  origin  and 

value,  171  seq.;  rendering  of  tmovatoc, 

171. 

Heloise,  177. 
Hendiadys,  115. 
Hilary  (St.")  on  tmot'trcor,  178. 
llypnllage.  1  14  seq. 


Idols  of  the  cave,  market-place,  88  seq. 

Imperfect  tense  mistranslated. 'JO  seq. 

Isidore  of  Seville,  30. 

Ismcnias,  28. 

ifpov,  vaoc,  79. 

iipoirvXriv,  12(5. 

\OTavai,  123. 


Jacob  of  Sarug,  1 73  seq. 

James,  Jacob,  136. 

Jeremy,  Jeremias,  135. 

Jerome  (St.)  revises  the  Latin  Bible,  23  ; 
his  detractors  and  opponents,  24  seq., 
32;  version  of  the  Book  of  Jonah,  25; 
corrects  the  text,  25  seq., 33, 39;  does 
not  translate,  but  revise,  2(5;  his  Jew 
ish  teachers,  2(5 ;  his  devotion  to  the 
work,  27  seq. ;  gradual  reception  of 
his  version,  28  seq.,  34 ;  his  rendering 
of  jrapdirXtroc,  Gl ;  of  ITTIOIKTIOC.,  17(5 
seq.;  of  irtpiovotoi;,  17G,  181  seq.,  182 
seq. 

Jerusalem, selling  of,  134. 

Jesus,  Jo.shua,  13G. 

Jew  ry,  138. 

Johanan.  John, etc..  13G  sei|. 

John,  the  father  of  St.lYn  r.  i:>7. 

John  (St.X  disciples  of.  1-J. 

.Ii.lui  i  M.I.  (in-pel  of:  its  genuineness. 
38;  minute  traits  in.  71.  lixi;  coinci 
dences  \\ilh  t  lie  Kevt  hit  i..  11..') I. (',_>  >••,(.: 


with  the  First  Epistle,  54,  58  seq.,  G2 ; 
later  than  the  other  Gospels,  87. 
John  (St.),  Apocalypse  of:  broken  syn 
tax  of,  117  seq.  "  See  John  (St.),  G'os- 

/*<«/: 

Jon*, two  distinct  names,  137. 
J  iido,  Juda.  J  udah,  J  udas,  137. 
.luvencus,  174. 


Laodiceans,  Epistle  to  the,  37,  38. 
I^tin,  Old,  false  readings  in,  24  seq.  ;  re 
tained  in  Sen-ice-books,  31  ;  rendering 

•  of  TrapaK\i)TO(;,  Gl  ;  of  omXiictf,  120  : 
<»f  tiriovatoc,  174  seq.  ;  of  irfpioi'rtor, 
184;  various  reading   in   the   Lord's 
Praye^  177. 

,  I>atin  Vulgate.     See  Jerome  (St.). 

Latinism*,  145  seq.,  152,  159  seq. 

Lindisfarne  Gosjiels,  179. 

lord's  Prayer,  the  early  use  of,  1G3.    See 
also  Appendix  (pasfim). 

Lucas,  Luke,  135. 

|  Luke  (St.),  Gospel  of.  two  editions  of,  43 
seq.  ;  its  classical  language,  102,  143. 

Luther's  Bible,  41,  179. 

M'\vo£,  0u»c>  10G  seq. 

M. 

Magdalene,  spelling   and  pronunciation 
I      of,  135. 
Maldonatns,  179. 

•  Marcus,  Mark,  135. 

Mark  (St.),  Gospel  of,  the  conclusion  of 

the,  42. 
Marsh  (Mr.)  on  revision,  etc.,  88  seq., 

158,  1GO,  1G1. 
Martin's  (Gregory)   attack   on  English 

Bibles.  130  seq.' 
Mary,Miriam,13G. 
Matthew  (St.).  Gospel  of.  peculiarities  of 

language  in.  W  seq..  103;  its  relation 

to  the  (Jospel  of  the  Hebrews,  171. 
Measure,  in  what  sense  used,  143,  144. 
Metaphors  obscured,  124  seq. 
Milman  (  I  )ean  ),  error  of,  177. 
Modius,  144. 
Mount,  Sermon  on  the,  its  locality,  101 

seq. 

Minister's  Latin  Bible.  129. 
//M-i/oir,  fin>if(ti"ir.   11")  seq.,  1G7;  dis- 

liiiirui.-hed  from  fii-Xnt;  146. 


,  '  '  '• 
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Nicene  Creed,  ir.isunderstanding  of,    10 

seq. 

Nicolas  of  Lyra,  177. 
vqiriot,  Traidia,  75. 
vo/^or,  6  vufiOQ,  93. 


Official  titles,  rendering  of,  139  seq. 

Origen  on  tTrtovaioQ,  163  seq.,  168  seq.; 
on  inpiovaio£,  180  seq.  ;  his  method 
of  interpretation,  J  68;  general  adop 
tion  of  his  interpretations,  169. 

oSoc  (>/),96  seq. 

olda,  yivtttoKio,  t~iarafjat,  etc.,  Co  seq. 

wopa  (ro),  98  seq. 

O7rrdvia9at,  126. 


upoc  (ro),  101  seq. 

-oiWioc,  adjectives  in,  derived  from  -wv, 

165,183;  from  ovaia,  165. 
OVTWG,  74. 

P. 

Papias,42,157. 

Paronomasia,  64  seq. 

Paul  (St.),  his  use  of  the  aorist,  82  seq.  ; 
his  vision,  86  seq.  ;  his  teaching  of 
redemption,  92  ;  his  conception  of  law, 
93  ;  his  thorn  in  the  flesh,  125. 

Peculium.  peculiaris,  183  seq. 

Peculiar,  183  seq. 

Perfect,  confused  with  the  aorist,  81  ; 
misrendered,  85  seq. 

Peshito.     See  Syriac  Versions. 

Pfeiffer,  175. 

Phenice,  Phoenix,  Phoenicia,  138. 

Pleroma,  the,  95  seq. 

Prepositions,  in  composition  neglected, 
71  seq.;  variation  of,  disregarded,  72  : 
mistranslations  of,  107  seq. 

Present  tense,  mistranslated,  89  seq. 

Plumptre  (Professor)  on  Revision,  35,  159. 

Proper  names,  how  to  be  dealt  with,  128 
seq.  ;  should  conform  in  the  O.  T.  and 
N.T.,  131  seq.;  whether  to  be  trans 
lated  or  reproduced,  138  seq. 

vale,  servant,  124. 

TrapaicXtjroc,  58  seq. 

TTuptai£,  11'.)  seq. 

of,  181. 
,  163,  168,  180  seq. 

Tripi-rroirjaif,  181  seq. 

TrXoTov,  ro  TrXoTov,  103  seq. 

TD'ti'/jct,  wind,  spirit.  6:!  >•  i\. 

TroXXo/,  oi  TT.XXoi,  etc.,  92  >«-q. 


(ro),  99  seq. 

fuv,  120. 
vpo<piiri]£  (o),95. 
irv\wvi£,  126. 
irrtpvyiov  (ro),  100. 
TTtapovv,  Trwjowfftc,  120. 
<f>aivui>,  Qaivtadat,  115  seq. 
^ai'vo/iai  uiv,  Qaivofiai  tlvai,  116. 
uv,  119. 


Rabbi,  Rabboni,  139. 

Rahab,  spelling  of,  134. 

Redemption,  92. 

Revision  (the  new)  of  the  English  Bible, 
historical  parallel  to,  31  seq.;  gloomy 
forebodings  of,  31 ;  exaggerated  views 
of,  32 ;  antagonism  to,  32 ;  disastrous 
results  anticipated  from,  33 ;  ultimate, 
acceptance  of,  34  seq. ;  need  of,  34  seq. 
(passim);  prospects  of,  151  seq.;  con 
servative  tendencies  of  rules  affecting, 
160  seq. ;  liberal  conditions  of,  161 ; 
favorable  circumstances  attending,  161 
seq. 

Roberts  (Dr.),  171. 

Rome,  bishops  of,  their  use  of  the  Latin 
Versions,  28  seq. 

Rufinus,  25. 

S. 
Salvation,  how  regarded   in    the    New 

Testament,  89, 90. 
Saron.     See  Sharon. 
Second  advent,  96  seq. 
Shamefaced,  shamefast,  156. 
Sharon,  the,  100  seq.,  133. 
Shechinah,  <rm/vi/.  63  seq. 
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Textual  criticism,  its  tendencies,  36  seq. 
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179. 
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Urbane,  135. 
v\rt,  123. 
inr6,?ui,  107  seq. 


Various  readings,  41  seq. 

Victorinus  on  iiriovaioc,  174 ;  on  iripioi- 

aioc,  181. 
Vulgate.     See  Jerome  (-S/.). 


Wages  of  laborers,  142  scq. 

Way,  the,  96  seq. 

Westcott  (Dr.),  30  seq.,  103. 

Wicliffe's  Bible.     See  Bible. 

Witnesses,  the  three  heavenly,  40  seq. 

Wrath,  the,  98  seq. 

Wright  (Professor),  172, 173  (bis). 

Z. 

Zurich  Latin  Bible,  41, 179. 
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ON   THE  AUTHORIZED  VERSION 

OF     THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY   REMARKS. 

IT  is  clear  that  the  question,  Are  we,  or  are  we  not,  to  have 
a  new  translation  of  Scripture  ?  or  rather — since  lew  would 
propose  this  who  did  not  wish  to  lift  anchor  and  loosen  from 
its  moorings  the  whole  religious  life  of  the  English  people — 
Shall  we,  or  shall  we  not,  have  a  new  revision  of  the  Author 
ized  Version?  is  one  which  is  presenting  itself  more  and  more 
familiarly  to  the  minds  of  men.  This,  indeed,  is  not  by  any 
means  the  first  time  that  this  question  has  been  earnestly  dis 
cussed  ;  but  that  which  distinguishes  the  present  agitation 
of  the  matter  from  preceding  ones  is,  that  on  all  former  occa 
sions  the  subject  was  only  debated  among  scholars  and  di 
vines,  and  awoke  no  interest  in  circles  beyond  them.  The 
present  is  apparently  the  first  occasion  on  which  it  has  taken 
serious  hold  of  the  popular  mind.  But  now  indications  of 
the  interest  which  it  is  awakening  reach  us  from  every  side. 
America  is  sending  us  the  instalments — it  must  be  owned 
not  very  encouraging  ones — of  a  new  version  as  fast  as  she 
can.*  The  wish  for  a  revision  has  for  a  considerable  time 

*  With  more  haste,  it  is  to  be  feared,  than  good  speed.  It  is  certainly  not 
very  encouraging,  in  respect  of  the  cciuipmcnt  of  those  who  undertake  the 
work,  when  in  the  American  llihle  Tnion's  version  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
l.iv\\>.  piil.li>hed  with  an  enormous  apparatus  uf  what  present  themselves  as 
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been  working  among  Dissenters  here ;  by  the  voice  of  one  of 
these  it  has  lately  made  itself  heard  in  Parliament,  and  by 
the  mouth  of  a  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Convoca 
tion.  Our  Reviews,  and  not  those  only  which  are  specially 
dedicated  to  religious  subjects,  begin  to  deal  with  the  ques 
tion  of  revision.  There  are,  or  a  little  while  since  there  were, 
frequent  letters  in  the  newspapers,  either  urging  such  a  step, 
or  remonstrating  against  it ;  few  of  them,  it  is  true,  of  much 
value  or  weight,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  showing  how  many 
minds  are  now  occupied  with  the  subject. 

It  is  manifestly  a  question  of  such  immense  importance, 
the  issues  depending  on  a  right  solution  of  it  are  so  vast  and 
solemn,  that  it  may  well  claim  a  temperate  and  wise  discus 
sion.  Nothing  is  gained,  on  the  one  hand,  by  vague  and  gen 
eral  charges  of  inaccuracy  brought  against  our  version;  they 
require  to  be  supported  by  detailed  proofs.  Nothing,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  gained  by  charges  and  insinuations  against 
those  who  urge  a  revision,  as  though  they  desired  to  under 
mine  the  foundations  of  the  religious  life  and  faith  of  En 
gland  ;  were  Socinians  in  disguise,  or  Papists — Socinians  who 
hoped  that,  in  another  translation,  the  witness  to  the  divinity 

learned  notes,  we  fall,  in  the  fifth  page,  upon  this  note  [on  i.,  9,  "Thou  hast 
loved  righteousness,  and  hated  iniquity"]:  "  tjyairrjffaQ  ....  icoi  tfjiiatjaac. 
These  participles  are  usually  rendered  by  verbs. "  The  translator  congratu 
lates  himself  that  the  errata  are  few.  Running  over  a  few  of  the  notes  I  de 
tected  these:  taTi(pdvoffa£,  p.  9  ;  ojuoiortra,  p.  21  ;  fiotjOiav,  do.  ;  irovtpaq, 
pp.  14,  53  ;  <j>OTia6tvri(;,  p.  55  ;  KaTairuQriaav,  p.  G4  ;»  oirovfaoofiiv  (Heb.  iv., 
11),  p.  19;  Tr\avopivoi£,  p.  21 ;  ffwrtpiac,  p.  27;  avrtXoxiae,  p.  32;  a/coi'/it- 
voi,  p.  73  ;  Sia9f]Kfv,  p.  46  ;  fti^apTvpi rat,  p.  58  ;  ipfitvivofitvog,  p.  30  ;  iv\6- 
ytKf,  p.  31  ;  Kardiravai,  p.  19  ;  KaTaa\ofitv,  p.  15 — all  these,  except  perhaps 
one  or  two,  testifying  for  themselves  that  they  are  not  mere  printer's  errata ; 
such  I  have  omitted.  The  Ephesians  yields  a  similar  harvest :  as  \cnpiav, 
\aipov,  p.  4  ;  i'lcAjjpwfo/uv,  ib.  ;  tvayyaXiZw,  p.  5  ;  ivepyia,  p.  G  ;  iwanpiov,  p. 
&;  Kpiphanias,  p.  4  ;  ovvtZwiroiiot,  p.  7 ;  iZoiroiiffe,  bis,  p.  8 ;  irpiToifiaatv,?. 
9  •  Tropooi,  p.  19  ;  tvtpytjai,  p.  G. 

[Injustice  to  the  Bible  Union,  I  beg  leave  to  add  that  the  work  referred  to 
belong*  to  its  early  publications,  and  that  this  society  should  be  judged  rather 
by  the  New  Testament  which  has  since  been  completed,  and  by  the  scholarly 
work*  of  Dr.  Conant  on  Job,  Genesis,  Psalms,  and  Proverbs,  prepared  for,  and 
piu  nshed  by  the  Bible  Union. — P.  S.] 
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of  the  Son  and  of  the  Spirit  might  prove  less  clear  than  in 
the  present — Papists  who  desired  that  the  authority  of  the 
English  Scripture,  the  only  Scripture  accessible  to  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  might  be  so  shaken  and  rendered  so 
doubtful,  that  men  would  be  driven  to  their  Church,  and  to 
its  authority,  as  the  only  authority  that  remained.  As  little 
is  the  matter  profited,  or  in  any  way  brought  nearer  to  a  set 
tlement,  by  sentimental  appeals  to  the  fact  that  this,  which 
it  is  now  proposed  to  alter,  has  been  the  Scripture  of  our 
childhood,  in  which  we  and  so  many  generations  before  us 
first  received  the  tidings  of  everlasting  life.  All  this,  well 
as  it  may  deserve  to  be  considered,  yet,  as  argument  at  all 
deciding  the  question,  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  cleared 
away;  and  the  facts  of  the  case,  apart  from  cries,  and  insinu 
ations,  and  suggestions  of  evil  motives,  and  appeals  to  the 
religious  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  day — apart,  too,  from 
feelings  which  in  themselves  demand  the  highest  respect,  will 
have  to  be  dealt  with  in  that  spirit  of  seriousness  and  ear 
nestness  which  a  question  affecting  so  profoundly  the  whole 
moral  and  spiritual  life  of  the  English  people,  not  to  speak 
of  nations  which  are  yet  unborn,  abundantly  deserves. 

It  is  no  main  and  leading  purpose  in  the  pages  which  follow 
either  to  advocate  a  revision  or  to  dissuade  one ;  but  rather 
I  have  proposed  to  myself  to  consider  the  actual  worth  of  our 
present  translation ;  its  strength,  and  also  any  weaknesses 
which  may  affect  that  strength  ;  its  beauty,  and  also  the 
blemishes  which  impair  that  beauty  in  part;  the  grounds  on 
which  a  new  revision  of  it  may  be  demanded ;  the  inconven 
iences,  difficulties,  the  dangers  it  may  be,  which  would  at 
tend  such  a  revision;  some  of  the  rules  and  principles  accord 
ing  to  which  it  would  need,  if  undertaken  at  all,  to  be  carried 
out ;  and  thus,  so  far  as  this  lies  in  my  power,  to  assist  oth 
ers,  who  may  not  have  been  able  to  give  special  attention  to 
this  subject,  to  form  a  decision  for  themselves.  I  will  not,  in 
so  doing,  pretend  that  my  own  mind  is  entirely  in  equilibri 
um  on  the  subject.  On  the  whole,  I  am  persuaded  that  a  re- 
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vision  ought  to  come;  I  am  convinced  that  it  will  come. 
Not,  however,  let  us  trust,  as  yet ;  for  we  are  not  as  yet  in 
any  respect  prepared  for  it ;  the  Greek  (I  mean  that  special 
Hellenistic  Greek  here  required),  this,  and  the  English  no 
less,  which  would  be  needful  to  bring  this  work  to  a  success 
ful  end,  might,  it  is  to  be  feared,  be  wanting  alike.  There  is 
much  of  crude  and  immature  in  nearly  all  the  contributions 
which  have  been,  and  for  some  time  yet  will  be  made,  to  this 
object.  Nor,  certainly,  do  I  underrate  the  other  difficulties 
which  would  beset  such  an  enterprise;  they  look,  some  of 
them,  the  more  serious  to  me  the  more  I  contemplate  them. 
Still,  believing  that  this  mountain  of  difficulty  will  have  to  be 
surmounted,  I  can  only  trust  and  confidently  hope  that  itj 
like  so  many  other  mountains,  will  not,  on  nearer  approach, 
prove  so  formidable  as  at  a  distance  it  appears.  Only  let  the 
Church,  when  the  due  time  shall  arrive,  address  herself  to 
this  work  with  earnest  prayer  for  the  divine  guidance,  her 
conscience  bearing  her  witness  that  in  no  spirit  of  idle  inno 
vation,  that  only  out  of  dear  love  to  her  Lord  and  his  truth, 
and  out  of  an  allegiance  to  that  truth  which  overbears  every 
other  consideration,  with  an  earnest  longing  to  present  his 
Word,  whereof  she  is  the  guardian,  in  all  its  sincerity,  to  her 
children,  she  has  undertaken  this  hard  and  most  perilous 
task,  and  in  some  way  or  other  every  difficulty  will  be  over 
come.  "Whatever  pains  and  anxieties  the  work  may  cost  her, 
she  will  feel  herself  abundantly  rewarded  if  only  she  is  able 
to  offer  God's  Word  to  her  children,  not  indeed  free  from  all 
marks  of  human  infirmity  clinging  to  its  outward  form — for 
we  shall  have  God's  treasure  in  earthen  vessels  still — but 
with  some  of  these  blemishes  which  she  now  knows  of  re 
moved,  and  altogether  approaching  nearer  to  that  which  she 
desires  to  see  it,  namely,  a  work  without  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or 
any  such  thing — a  perfect  copy  of  an  archetype  that  is  perfect. 
In  the  mean  time,  while  the  matter  is  still  in  suspense 
and  debate,  while  it  occupies,  as  it  needs  must,  the  anxious 
thoughts  of  many,  it  can  not  misbecome  those  who  have  been 
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specially  led  by  their  duties  or  their  inclinations  to  a  more 
close  comparison  of  the  English  Version  with  the  original 
Greek,  to  offer  whatever  they  have  to  offer,  be  that  little  or 
much,  for  the  helping  of  others  toward  a  just  and  dispassion 
ate  judgment,  and  one  founded  upon  evidence,  in  regard  to 
the  question  at  issue.  And  if  they  consider  that  a  revision 
ought  to  come,  or,  whether  desirable  or  not,  that  it  will  come, 
they  must  wish  to  throw  in  any  contribution  which  they 
have  to  make  toward  the  better  accomplishing  of  this  ob 
ject.  Assuming  that  they  have  any  right  to  mingle  in  the 
controversy  at  all,  they  may  reasonably  hope  that,  even  if 
much  which  they  bring  has  long  ago  been  brought  forward 
by  others,  or  must  be  set  aside  from  one  cause  or  another, 
yet  that  something  will  remain,  and  will  survive  that  rigor 
ous  proof  to  which  every  suggestion  of  change  should  be 
submitted.  And  in  a  matter  of  such  high  concernment  as 
this  the  least  is  much.  To  have  cast  in  even  a  mite  into 
this  treasury  of  the  Lord,  to  have  brought  one  smallest  stone 
which  it  is  permitted  to  build  into  the  walls  of  his  house,  to 
have  detected  one  smallest  blemish  that  would  not  otherwise 
have  been  removed,  to  have  made  in  any  way  whatever  a  sin 
gle  suggestion  of  lasting  value  toward  the  end  here  in  view, 
is  something  for  which  to  be  forever  thankful.  It  is  in  that 
intention,  with  this  hope,  that  I  have  ventured  to  publish 
these  pages. 

The  work,  indeed,  which  I  thus  undertake,  can  not  be  re 
garded  as  a  welcome  one.  There  is  often  a  sense  of  some 
thing  ungenerous,  if  not  actually  unjust,  in  passing  over  large 
portions  of  our  Version,  where  all  is  clear,  correct,  lucid,  hap 
py,  awakening  continual  admiration  by  the  rhythmic  beauty 
of  the  periods,  the  instinctive  art  with  which  the  style  rises 
and  falls  with  its  subject,  the  skillful  surmounting  of  difficul 
ties  the  most  real,  the  diligence  and  success  with  which  al 
most  all  which  was  best  in  preceding  translations  has  been 
in  it  retained  and  embodied;  the  constant  solemnity  and  se 
riousness  which,  by  some  nameless  skill,  is  made  to  rest  upon 
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all ;  in  passing  over  all  this  and  much  more  with  a  few  gen 
eral  words  of  recognition,  and  then  stopping  short  and  urging 
some  single  blemish  or  inconsistency,  and  dwelling  upon  and 
seeming  to  make  much  of  this,  which  often  in  itself  is  so  lit 
tle;  for  the  flaws  pointed  out  are  frequently  so  small  and  so 
slight  that  it  might  almost  seem  as  if  the  objector  had  arm 
ed  his  eye  with  a  microscope  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
that  which  otherwise  would  have  escaped  notice,  and  which, 
even  if  it  were  faulty,  might  well  have  been  suffered  to  pass 
by,  unchallenged  and  lost  sight  of,  in  the  general  beauty  of 
the  Avhole.  The  work  of  Momus  is  never,  or  at  least  never 
ought  to  be,  other  than  an  ungracious  one.  Still  less  do  ,we 
welcome  the  office  of  fault-finder  when  that  whose  occasional 
petty  flaws  we  are  pointing  out  has  claims  of  special  grati 
tude,  and  reverence,  and  affection  from  us.  It  seems  at  once 
an  unthankfulness  and  almost  an  impiety  to  dwell  on  errors 
in  that  to  which  we  for  ourselves  owe  so  much ;  to  which 
the  whole  religious  life  of  our  native  land  owes  so  much ; 
which  has  been  the  nurse  and  fosterer  of  our  national  piety 
for  hundreds  of  years ;  which,  associated  with  so  much  that 
is  sad  and  joyful,  sweet  and  solemn,  in  the  heart  of  every 
one,  appeals  as  much  to  our  affections  as  to  our  reason. 

But,  admitting  all  this,  we  may  still  reconcile  ourselves  to 
this  task  by  such  considerations  as  the  following;  and, first, 
that  a  passing  by  of  the  very  much  which  is  excellent,  with 
a  dwelling  on  the  very  little  which  is  otherwise,  lies  in  the 
necessity  of  the  task  undertaken.  What  is  good,  what  is  per 
fect,  may  have,  and  ought  to  have,  its  goodness  freely  and 
thankfully  acknowledged ;  but  it  offers  comparatively  little 
matter  for  observation.  It  is  easy  to  exhaust  the  language 
of  admiration,  even  when  that  admiration  is  intelligently  and 
thoughtfully  rendered.  We  are  not  tempted  to  pause  till  we 
meet  with  something  which  challenges  dissent,  nor  can  we 
avoid  being  mainly  occupied  with  this. 

And  then,  secondly,  if  it  be  urged  that  many  of  the  objec 
tions  made  are  small  and  trivial,  it  can  only  be  replied  that 
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nothing  is  really  small  or  trivial  which  has  to  do  with  the 
Word  of  God,  which  helps  or  hinders  the  exactest  setting 
forth  of  that  Word.  That  Word  lends  an  importance  and  a 
dignity  to  every  thing  connected  with  it.  The  more  deeply 
we  are  persuaded  of  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
of  the  extent  of  this  inspiration,  the  more  intolerant  we  shall 
be  of  any  lets  and  hinderances  to  the  arriving  at  a  perfect 
understanding  of  that  which  the  mouth  of  God  has  spoken. 
In  setting  forth  his  Word  in  another  language  from  that  in 
which  it  was  first  uttered,  we  may  justly  desire  such  an  ap 
proximation  to  perfection  as  the  instrument  of  language — to 
which  so  much  of  imperfection  cleaves — will  allow;  and  this 
not  merely  in  greatest  things,  but  in  smallest. 

Nor  yet  need  the  occasional  shortcomings  of  our  transla 
tors  be  noted  in  any  spirit  of  disrespect  to  them,  or  dispar 
agement  of  their  work.  Some  of  the  errors  into  which  they 
fell  were  inevitable,  and  belonged  in  no  proper  sense  to  them 
more  than  to  the  whole  age  in  which  they  lived,  as,  for  in 
stance,  in  the  matter  of  the  Greek  article.  Unless  we  were 
to  demand  a  miracle,  and  that  their  scholarship  should  have 
been  altogether  on  a  different  level  from  that  of  their  age, 
this  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  We  may  reasonably  re 
quire  of  such  a  company  of  men,  undertaking  so  great  and 
solemn  a  work,  that  their  knowledge  should  approve  itself 
on  a  level  with  the  very  best  which  their  age  could  supply ; 
even  as  it  does;  but  more  than  this  it  would  be  unfair  and 
absurd  to  demand.  If  other  of  their  mistakes  might  have 
been  avoided,  as  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  predecessors  or 
contemporaries  did  avoid  them,  and  yet  were  not  avoided 
by  them,  this  only  shows  that  the  marks  of  human  weakness 
and  infirmity,  which  cleave  to  every  work  of  men,  cleave 
also  to  theirs.  Xor  will  I  refrain  from  adding,  to  preoccupy 
that  charge  of  presumption,  which  is  so  ready  at  hand  to  cast 
in  the  face  of  any  otic  who  objects  to  any  part  of  their  work, 
that  he  Avho  ventures  to  do  this  docs  not  in  this  presumptu 
ously  affirm  himself  a  better  scholar  than  they  were.  He 
for  the  most  part  only  draws  on  the  accumulated  stores  of 
R 
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the  knowledge  of  Greek,  which  have  been  laboriously  got  to 
gether  in  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  their  work  was  done ;  he  only  claims  to  be  an  inheritor 
in  some  sort  of  the  cares  specially  devoted  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  meaning  of  Holy  Scripture  during  this  period.  It 
would  be  little  to  the  honor  of  those  ages  if  they  had  made 
no  advances  in  this  knowledge ;  it  would  be  little  to  the 
honor  of  our  own  if  we  did  not  profit  by  their  acquisitions. 
What  our  translators  said  on  this  point  concerning  those  who 
went  before  them,  we,  or  those  who  come  after  us,  may  in 
turn  say  of  them ;  and  I  can  not  do  better  tljan  quote  here 
the  very  words  in  which  they  disclaimed  for  their  work  that 
it  implied  any  disparagement  of  those  upon  whose  labors  they 
rather  were  entering  with  praise  to  God,  and  with  thankful 
gratitude  to  them:  "We  are  so  far  oft' from  condemning  any 
of  their  labors  that  travailed  before  us  in  this  kind,  .  .  .  that 
we  acknowledge  them  to  have  been  raised  up  of  God  for  the 
building  and  furnishing  of  his  Church,  and  that  they  deserve 
to  be  had  of  us  and  of  posterity  in  everlasting  remembrance. 
.  .  .  Blessed  be  they,  and  most  honored  be  their  name,  that 
break  the  ice,  and  give  the  onset  upon  that  which  helpeth 

forward  to  the  saving  of  souls Yet  for  all  that,  as 

nothing  is  begun  and  perfected  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
later  thoughts  are  thought  to  be  the  wiser;  so  if  we,  build 
ing  upon  their  foundation  that  went  before  us,  and  being 
holpen  by  their  labors,  do  endeavor  to  make  that  better  which 
they  left  so  good,  no  man,  we  are  sure,  hath  cause  to  mislike 
us ;  they,  we  persuade  ourselves,  if  they  were  alive,  would 

thank  us Of  one  and  the  same  book  of  Aristotle's 

H/tics  there  are  extant  not  so  few  as  six  or  seven  several 
translations.  Now,  if  this  cost  may  be  bestowed  upon  the 
gourd,  which  affordeth  us  a  little  shade,  and  which  to-<l:iy 
flourishethjbut  to-morrow  is  cut  down,  what  may  we  bestow 
— nay,  what  ought  we  not  to  bestow  upon  the  Vine,  the  fruit 
whereof  maketh  glad  the  conscience  of  man,  and  the  stem 
whereof  abideth  forever?  And  this  is  the  Wonl 
which  we  translate." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OX   THE    NECESSARY    INFERIORITY    OF   TRANSLATIONS   TO 
T1IEII1    ORIGINALS. 

IT  is  good  and  necessary  that  all  who  seek  accurately  to 
measure  in  a  translation  what  it  yields  and  what  it  fails  in 
yielding,  should  present  clearly  and  distinctly  to  their  own 
minds  the  fact  that  in  all  translations  there  are  losses  un 
avoidable,  as  well  as  losses  avoidable ;  that  if,  in  emptying 
the  precious  wine  from  one  vessel  to  another,  a  careless  hand 
may  cause  sometimes  that  to  be  spilt  which  might  have  been 
preserved,  there  is  a  further  spilth  which  not  the  utmost  care 
and  skill  could  have  prevented  altogether.  Avoidable  losses, 
as  has  just  been  implied,  are  those  which  more  pains,  more 
watchfulness,  a  more  complete  mastery  of  the  language  out 
of  which  the  translation  is  made,  a  more  complete  mastery 
of  that  into  which  it  is  made,  enabling  to  call  forth  all  its  la 
tent  capacities,  and,  I  will  add,  more  genius,  would  have  hin 
dered  from  occurring;  and  it  is  for  these  alone  that  any  trans 
lators  can  be  held  responsible.  Unavoidable  are  those  in 
herent  in  the  nature  of  the  task ;  in  the  relations  of  one  lan 
guage  to  another;  in  the  lack  of  accurate  correlations  and  cor 
respondencies  between  them ;  in  the  very  different  schemes 
on  which  they  are  constructed ;  in  what  one  might  venture 
to  call  the  innate  stubbornness  of  the  v\rj  out  of  which  a  new 
cosmos,  the  rival  of  that  already  existing,  has  to  be  evoked ; 
the  inferiority,  if  not  throughout,  yet  in  special  points,  of  the 
translators'  language — losses,  therefore,  which  no  labor,  no 
skill,  no  genius,  no  mastery  of  one  language  or  the  other,  no 
employment  of  all  helps  within  reach,  would  have  prevented. 
The  translators  may  have  done  their  part  to  the  full;  may 
have  turned,  and  not  overturned,  their  original  (Jerome  com- 
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plains  that  in  his  time  many  versioncs  deserved  to  be  called 
eversiones  rather) ;  they  may  have  given  the  lie  to  the  Ital 
ian  proverb,  "Traduttori  traditori"  or  "  Translators  traitors" 
— men,  that  is,  who  do  not  render,  but  surrender,  their  au 
thor's  meaning — their  shortcomings  may  in  weight  and  num 
ber  be  as  few  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  nay,  let  them  be 
none  at  all,  and  yet  the  losses  of  which  I  speak  will  not  have 
been  therefore  excluded. 

It  is  not  possible  always  to  draw  the  exact  line  between 
these  losses  and  the  others.  Thus  a  passage  may  have  baf 
fled  the  skill  of  one  and  of  another  adequately  to  give  it  back 
in  a  second  tongue ;  it  may  seem  as  though  the  thing  were 
not  to  be  done  ;  when  another  may  arise,  who,  a  greater  mas 
ter  of  language,  or  in  a  more  genial  hour,  may  untie  or  cut 
the  knot  which  has  baffled  the  skill  of  all  who  went  before 
him,  may  take  the  impregnable  fortress  before  which  so  many 
others  have  sat  down  in  vain.  It  is  to  such  translators,  most 
few  in  number,  that  the  magnificent  encomium  which  Jerome 
gives  to  Hilary  and  his  renderings  from  the  Greek  belongs 
— "  quasi  captivos  sensus  in  suam  linguam  victoris  jure  trans- 
posuit"  (Ep.  33).  We  can  seldom,  therefore,  absolutely  af 
firm  of  any  particular  passage  that  its  difficulties  can  never 
be  completely  overcome,  though  of  many  that  they  have  nev 
er  yet  been  overcome.  Yet  this  must  not  prevent  us  from 
recognizing  a  large  number  of  the  shortcomings  which  at 
tend  all  translation  as  ranging  under  this  category — to  be 
regretted,  therefore,  but  not  to  be  imputed ;  seeing  that,  if 
any  fault  is  to  be  found,  it  must  be  found  with  language  it 
self,  which,  marvelous  gift  of  God  as  it  is,  yet  working  through 
men's  limited  faculties  and  powers,  proves  often  so  imperfect 
an  implement ;  which,  capable  of  so  much,  is  yet  not  capa 
ble  of  all. 

It  needs  hardly  be  observed  that,  in  thus  speaking  of  the 
mountains  which  will  not  become  plains,  I  assume  through 
out  that  the  work  to  be  rendered  has  mountains;  that  it  is 
grand  in  features,  original  in  design ;  that  the  genius  of  its 
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author  travels  more  or  less  by  unwonted  paths,  moves  in  an 
unwonted  sphere,  advances  to  the  limits  of  human  thought, 
and  thus  stretches  to  the  utmost  the  capabilities  of  human 
speech.  No  one  will  deny  that  where  thought,  feeling,  pas 
sion,  imagination  are  absent,  or  are  only  slightly  present,  it 
will  be  quite  possible  to  render  from  one  language  to  anoth 
er  with  little  or  no  loss  in  the  transfer;  but  the  Agamemnon, 
the  Divina  Commedia,  or  the  Faust — what  translator  (unless 
he  has  entered  upon  his  task  with  that  utter  unfitness  for  it 
which  prevents  him  even  from  comprehending  the  greatness 
and  the  difficulties  of  it)  has  not  been  staggered  and  amazed 
at  the  vastness,  the  variety,  the  infinite  perplexity  of  the 
problems  which  arc  in  these  offered  for  his  solution — prob 
lems  of  which  some  will  have  to  be  evaded  rather  than  solved, 
some  to  be  solved  imperfectly,  and  some  not  to  be  solved  at 
all? 

And  if  this  be  so  with  works  of  man's  art  and  device,  how 
much  more  certainly  and  how  much  more  signally  must  it  be 
the  case  where  the  book  that  is  to  be  rendered  is  sole  and 
unparalleled  of  its  kind,  reaching  to  far  higher  heights  and 
far  deeper  depths  than  any  other  ;  having  words  of  God,  and 
not  of  man,  for  its  substance ;  where  the  garments  of  man's 
speech  must  be  narrower  than  the  body  of  God's  truth,  which 
yet  by  one  means  or  another  has  to  be  clothed  with  it ;  while 
the  importance  of  doing  the  best  possible  with  the  far-reach 
ing  issues  which  will  follow  on  success  or  failure  falls  in  each 
other  case  into  absolute  insignificance  as  compared  with  its 
importance  here. 

This  imperfection,  it  may  be  replied,  is  an  imperfection 
cleaving  to  all  human  languages  alike ;  the  original  language 
must  suffer  from  it  no  less  than  that  into  which  the  version 
is  to  be  made.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that  this,  to  a  certain 
point,  is  true.  No  doubt,  in  whatever  human  tongue  God 
may  please  to  make  his  will  to  be  known,  his  thoughts  will 
transcend  our  speech.  Wherever  the  sons  of  heaven  are  mar 
ried  to  the  daughters  of  earth — divine  thoughts  to  human 
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words — the  inequality  of  the  union,  the  fact  that,  whatever 
richest  blessings  it  may  bring  with  it,  it  is  still  a  marriage 
of  disparagement,  will  make  itself  plainly  to  appear.  "NVi- 
shall  have  his  treasure,  if  I  may  repeat  the  image,  in  earthen 
vessels  still.  At  the  same  time,  one  vessel  may  be  of  far 
finer,  another  of  far  coarser  earth.  Thus,  where  a  language 
for  long  centuries  has  been  the  organ  and  vehicle  of  divine 
truth,  there  will  be  in  it  words  which  will  have  grown  and 
expanded  into  some  meetness  for  the  task  to  which  they  have 
been  put.  Long  set  apart  for  sacred  uses,  for  the  designa 
tion  of  holy  persons  or  things,  there  will  float  a  certain  sanc 
tity  round  them.  Life  and  death,  good  and  evil,  sin  and  re 
pentance,  heaven  and  hell,  with  all  the  mysteries  of  each,  will 
have  found  utterances  not  wholly  inadequate  to  them. 

But  how  different  will  it  be  in  a  language  now  for  the  first 
time  brought  into  the  service  of  divine  truth.  Here  all  will 
be  by  comparison  slight  and  superficial,  common  and  pro 
fane.  For  the  most  solemn,  the  most  sacred,  the  augustest 
mysteries  of  our  redemption,  words  will  have  to  be  employed 
which  have  little,  if  any  thing,  of  solemn,  or  sacred,  or  august 
about  them — words  which  have  sometimes  almost  to  be  pick 
ed  out  of  the  mire,*  in  the  hope  that  they  might  be  cleansed, 
may  little  by  little  be  filled  with  a  higher  sense,  a  holier 

*  How  often  the  missionary  translator  must  make  the  experience  which 
the  Jesuits  made  in  Japan  long  ago.  One  who  has  written  the  wonderful 
history  of  their  lahors  there  speaks  thus  :  "  Though  the  language  be  so  co 
pious,  still  it  wants  several  proper  words  for  expressing  the  mysteries  of  our 
religion,  which  makes  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel  very  uneasy  ;  for  to  use  a 
word  with  an  equivocal  sense  either  turns  the  discourse  into  ridicule,  or  at 
least  makes  it  unintelligible.  As,  for  example,  the  \\-on\jmnogi,  a  cross,  sig 
nifies  also  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  and  the  number  ten ;  and  therefore  a  preach 
er  who  makes  use  of  this  word  to  denote  the  cross  of  Christ  our  Lord,  leaves 
his  auditory  at  a  loss  for  his  meaning.  In  like  manner,  if  lie  would  speak  of 
a  soul,  they'll  conclude  he  means  the  devil,  the  same  word  and  character  be 
ing  common  to  both.  To  avoid,  then,  all  eiiuivocations,  and  give  the,  infidels 
a-  more  lively  idea  and  higher  veneration  Cor  our  sacred  mysteries,  the  fathers 
of  the  society  thought  fit  to  make  use  of  the  Portuguese  words;  and  so  they 
call  God  Dios,  the  soul  afm,i,  the  cross  cruz,  the  devil  demonio." — History  of 
the  Church  of  Japan,  written  originally  in  French  by  Monsieur  VAbbe  de  T. 
London,  1705  ;  vol.  i.,  p.  7;  comp.  p.  73. 
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meaning,  than  any  which  before  their  adoption  into  this  sa 
cred  service  they  knew.  And  so  no  doubt  they  will  at  last; 
heathen  "  Ostara"  will  become  Christian  "  Easter ;"  "  suona," 
and  "  sunta,"  and  "  sculd,"  words  touching  once  but  the  out 
er  circumference  of  life  in  the  old  German  heathendom,  will 
severally,  as  "  Siihne,"  and  "  Silnde,"  and  "  Schuld,"  touch  the 
centre  and  core  of  the  Christian  life  of  men.  "Ilriuwa," 
which  meant  so  little,  will  become  "Keue,"  which  means  so 
much  ;  "  galauba,"  "  Glaube ;"  not  to  speak  of  innumerable 
other  words,  to  which  the  same  or  a  yet  more  wonderful 
transfiguration  will  arrive. 

We  have  examples  new  and  old  of  the  extreme  perplexity, 
of  which  this  which  I  have  just  mentioned  will  continually 
be  the  cause.  Thus  the  missionary  translator,  if  he  be  at  all 
aware  of  the  awful  implement  which  he  is  wielding,  of  the 
tremendous  crisis  in  a  people's  spiritual  life  which  has  arrived 
when  their  language  is  first  made  the  vehicle  of  repealed 
truths,  will  often  tremble  at  the  work  he  has  in  hand — trem 
ble  lest  he  should  be  permanently  lowering  or  confusing  the 
whole  religious  life  of  a  people  by  choosing  a  meaner  and  let 
ting  go  a  nobler  word  for  the  setting  forth  of  some  leading 
truth  of  redemption ;  and  yet  the  choice  how  difficult,  the 
nobler  itself  falling  how  infinitely  below  his  desires,  and  be 
low  the  truth  of  which  he  would  make  it  the  bearer.  Even 
those  who  are  wholly  ignorant  of  Chinese  can  yet  perceive 
how  vast  the  spiritual  interests  which  are  at  stake  in  China ; 
how  much  will  be  won  or  how  much  lost  for  the  whole  spir 
itual  life  of  that  people,  it  may  be  for  ages  to  come,  accord 
ing  as  the  right  or  the  wrong  word  is  selected  by  the  trans 
lators  of  the  Scriptures  into  Chinese  for  expressing  the  true 
and  the  living  God.*  As  many  of  us  as  are  ignorant  of  the 
language  can  be  no  judges  in  the  controversy  which  on  this 
matter  is  being  carried  on  ;  but  we  can  all  feel  how  vital  the 
question,  how  enormous  tin-  interests  which  are  at  stake' ;  :md 
not  less,  having  heard  the  allegations  on  the  one  side  and  on 

*  Sec  the  llcv.  S.  C.  Mfilan's  Who  is  God  in  China,  Shin  or  Shang-te  f 
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the  other,  that  there  is  only  an  alternative  of  difficulties 
here. 

And  even  where  the  issues  are  not  so  vast  and  awful  as  in 
this  case,  how  much  may  turn  on  having,  or  not  having,  the 
appropriate  word.  Two,  or  it  may  be  more,  will  present 
themselves,  each  inadequate,  yet  each  with  its  own  advan 
tages,  so  that  it  shall  be  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  most 
skillful  master  of  language  to  determine  which  ought  to  be 
preferred.  Thus  it  was  not  indifferent  whether  Aoyoc  in  the 
prologue  of  St.John's  Gospel,  and  in  the  other  passages  which 
would  naturally  be  ruled  by  that  passage,  should  be  render 
ed  in  ecclesiastical  Latin  "  sermo"  or  "  verbum."  The  fact 
that  "verbum"  lias  from  the  beginning  been  the  predominant 
rendering,  and  that  "  verbum"  is  a  neuter  impersonal,  pos 
sessing  no  such  mysterious  duplicity  of  meaning  as  Aoyor, 
which  is  at  once  "  the  Word"  and  "  the  Reason,"  has,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  affirm,  modified  the  whole  development  of  Latin 
theology  in  respect  of  the  personal  "  Word  of  God."  I  do 
not,  indeed,  believe  that  the  advantages  which  in  "  verbum" 
are  foregone,  would  have  been  secured  by  the  choosing  of 
"sermo"  rather;  any  gains  from  this  would  have  been  ac 
companied  by  more  than  countervailing  losses.  I  can  not, 
therefore,  doubt  that  the  Latin  Church  did  wisely  and  well 
in  preferring  "  verbum"  to  "  sermo  ;"  indeed,  it  ultimately 
quite  disallowed  the  latter;  but  still  the  doubts  and  hesita 
tion  which  existed  for  some  time  upon  this  point*  illustrate 
well  the  difficulty  of  which  I  am  speaking. 

Or  take  another  question,  not  altogether  unlike  this.  Did 
the  old  "  poenitentia,"  or  the  "  resipiscentia"  which  some  of 
the  Reformers  sought  to  introduce  in  its  room,  best  represent 
/ifrai'ota  ?  should  ^travofiTE  be  rendered  "  pcenitentiam  agite" 
or  "  resipiscite  ?"f  The  Roman  Catholics  found  great  fault 
with  Be/a,  that,  instead  of  the  "  poenitentia,"  hallowed  by 

*  See  Petavius,  De  Trin.,  vi.,  1,  4. 

t  Sec  I-'ml.  Sjianliciin's  I)nl>.  F.raityelica,  pars  3%  dub.  vii.  ;  Campbell  On 
the  Four  Gospels,  vol.  i. ,  p.  292  sqq. 
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long  ecclesiastical  usage,  ami  having  acquired  a  certain  pre 
scriptive  right  by  its  long  employment  in  the  Vulgate,  he,  in 
his  translation  of  Scripture,  substituted  "resipiscentia."  Now 
Beza,  and  those  who  stood  with  him  in  this  controversy,  were 
assuredly  right  in  replying  that,  while  a  serious  displeasure 
on  the  sinner's  part  at  his  past  life  is  an  important  element  in 
all  true  pfrarom  or  repentance,  still  "  pccnitentia"  is  at  fault, 
in  that  it  brings  out  nothing  but  this,  leaves  the  changed 
mind  for  the  time  to  come,  which  is  the  central  idea  of  the 
original  word,*  altogether  unexpressed  and  untouched;  that, 
moreover,  "  resipiscentia"  was  no  such  novelty,  Lactantius 
having  already  shown  the  way  in  a  rendering  with  which  now 
so  much  fault  was  found.  Taking  his  ground  strictly  on  ety 
mology,  Beza  was  perfectly  justified ;  but  it  was  also  true, 
which  he  did  not  take  account  of,  that  /imn'ota.  even  before 
it  had  been  assumed  into  scriptural  usage,f  and  much  more 
after,  had  acquired  a  superadded  sense  of  regret  for  the  past, 
or  "hadiwist"  (had-I-wist),  as  our  ancestors  called  it;  which, 
if  "pcenitentia"  seemed  to  embody  too  exclusively,  his  "rc- 
sipiscentia,"  making  at  least  as  serious  an  omission,  hardly 
embodied  at  all.J  On  the  whole,  I  can  not  but  think  that  it 
would  have  been  better  to  leave  "  pcenitentia"  undisturbed, 
while  yet  how  much  on  cither  side  there  was  here  to  be 
urged. 

This,  however,  only  by  the  way.  The  painful  perplexity 
alluded  to  above,  and  felt  so  deeply  by  rnqny  a  missionary 
translator  at  the  present  day,  did  not  touch  ours.  Thanks 
to  Gregory  the  Great,  to  the  monk  Augustine,  to  Alfred,  to 
Widiile,  to  Tyndale,  and  so  many  more,  English  was  a  lan- 

*  Tertullinn  had  noted  this  long  before  (Adv.  Marc.,  ii.,  24)  :  "  In  Graeco 
sermone  pcenitentiiE  nomen  non  ex  delicti  confessione,  sed  ex  animi  demuta- 
tione  compositum  est." 

t  Plutarch  (Pericles,  c.  10):  Mmirom  ("(ID)  rorf  'Afljji-ai'ot'c  roc  Ti,Qo£ 
tff\l  TOV  Ki/aui-or. 

J  A  very  recent  tran-latur  c  if  the  New  Testament  in  America  seeks  to  make 
i;ood  fur  the  Kn<;li>h  what  I'.e/.:i  would  have  made  good  for  the  Latin;  and 
for  "  Repent"  c\cry  \\hen-  substitute:-  "Change  your  minds."  and  for  <%re- 
lientauee."  "  change  of  mind!'1 
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guagc  in  which  the  wonderful  works  of  God  had  been  pro 
claimed  so  long,  the  language  and  the  faith  had  so  grown  to 
gether,  that  those  who  in  the  latter  days  undertook  this  task 
of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  English  had  not  to  com 
plain  of  any  strangeness  in  the  one  to  the  truths  of  the  other, 
or  of  any  profane,  much  less  degrading,  associations  clinging 
to  the  words  which  they  were  obliged  to  use.  Still  the 
transcendent  character  of  the  Book  to  be  rendered,  being  the 
Book  of  Him  whose  thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts,  must 
not  be  left  out  of  sight  when  we  seek  to  take  a  measure  of 
what  we  may  call  the  insuperable  difficulties  which  attended 
the  work  they  undertook. 

But,  setting  aside  this  the  unique  character  of  the  Bible, 
there  are  reasons  enough  wThy  the  translation  of  any  con 
siderable  book  must  always  in  many  points  halt  behind  the 
original.  These  reasons  are  plain.  In  every  language  of 
highly-cultivated  men  —  probably,  indeed,  more  than  all  in 
those  two  which  God  has  willed  shall  contain  the  authentic 
records  of  his  revelation  of  himself  to  mankind — there  will  be 
found  subtleties,  felicities,  audacities,  and  other  excellencies 
of  speech,  which  are  not  capable  of  reproduction  in  any  oth 
er.  Each  will  have  idioms  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word 
— turns  of  speech,  that  is,  proper  and  peculiar  to  itself;  and 
though  other  languages  may  have  compensations  more  or 
fewer,  which  in  like  manner  are  theirs  alone,  still  these,  not 
being  found  there  where  exactly  the  translator  wants  them, 
are  not  likely  to  assist  him  much,  or  to  redress  the  balance 
in  his  favor  again. 

One  people  will  seize  differences  and  distinctions,  and  em 
body  them  in  words,  which  another  has  not  cared,  or,  it  may 
be,  has  not  had  the  skill  or  the  good  fortune  to  make  its  own. 
Thus  the  Greek  will  often  have  two  words  where  we  have 
but  one.  Hannibal  is  "  one-eyed"  for  us,  and  a  Cyclops  or 
Arimaspian  is  "  one-eyed ;"  but  in  the  Greek  he  who  is  con 
ceived  to  have  by  nature  but  a  single  eye  is  nov6(^>Qa\^oQ ;  he 
who  has  only  one,  because  the  other  lias  been  lost,  is  e 
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It  is  an  indication  of  the  Greek  in  its  decline,  when 
it  ceased  any  longer  to  trouble  itself  with  these  fine  but  most 
real  distinctions,  that  the  Hellenistic  has  not  cared  to  retain 
this  distinction  (see  Matt,  xviii.,  9  ;  Mark  ix.,  47).  The  more 
subtle-thoughted  a  people  are,  the  finer  and  more  numerous 
the  differences  will  be  which  they  will  thus  have  apprehend 
ed,  and  to  which  they  will  have  given  permanence  in  words. 
For — to  remain  on  our  own  immediate  ground  of  the  New 
Testament — what,  we  may  ask,  can  an  English  translator  do 
to  express  the  distinction,  oftentimes  very  significant,  be 
tween  uvt'ip  and  ui'ypwTrocV — the  honor  which  lies  often  in  the 
first  (Acts  xiii.,16;  xvii.,22),the  slight  which  is  intended  to 
be  conveyed  in  the  second  (Matt,  xxvi.,  72)  ?  At  this  point 
the  Latin,  with  "  vir"  and  "  homo,"  is  a  match  for  the  Greek, 
though  we  are  not.  In  like  manner,  the  differences,  almost 
always  instructive,  occasionally  important,  between  itpov  and 
vaoc,  fiiog  and  4"W/,  c'iXXoc  and  eVtpoe,  vioq  and  lom'oe,  ('iXydi'ig  and 
iiXrjOit'oc,  (f>t\ttt>  and  uyartiw,  /3o<mu  and  7ro</ua«Vw,  mostly  disap 
pear,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  there  is  no  help  but  that  they 
must  disappear,  in  any  English  translation.  Such  facts  re 
mind  us  that  language,  divine  gift  to  man  as  it  is,  yet  work 
ing  itself  out  through  human  faculties  and  powers,  has  cleav 
ing  to  it  a  thousand  marks  of  weakness,  and  infirmity,  and 
limitation. 

To  take  an  example  of  this,  the  obliteration  of  distinctions, 
which  is  quite  unavoidable,  or  which  could  only  have  been 
avoided  at  the  cost  of  greater  losses  in  some  other  direction, 
and  to  deal  with  it  somewhat  more  in  detail — the  distinction 
between  $c»jc,  the  invisible  underworld,  the  receptacle  of  all 
departed,  and  yitwa,  the  place  of  torment,  quite  disappears 
in  our  Version.  They  are  both  translated  "  hell,"  £c/je  being 
so  rendered  ten  times,  and  yitwa  twelve ;  the  only  attempt 
to  give  y'cije  a  word  of  its  own  being  at  1  Cor.  xv.,  55,  where  it 
is  translated  "grave."  The  confusion  of  which  this  is  the  oc 
casion  is  serious ;  though  how  it  could  have  been  avoided,  or 
how  it  would  be  possible  now  to  get  rid  of  it,  I  do  not  in  the 
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least  perceive.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  vender  yo/jc,  wher 
ever  it  occurs,  by  "grave,"  thus  leaving  "hell"  as  the  ren 
dering  ofyeewa  only;  for  see  Matt,  xi.,  23;  xvi.,18,  the  two 
first  places  of  its  occurrence,  where  this  plainly  would  not 
suit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  popular  sense  links  the  name 
of  "hell"  so  closely  with  the  place  of  torment,  that  it  would 
not  answer  to  keep  "hell"  for  £'c?je,  and  to  look  out  for  some 
other  rendering  of  yccwa,  to  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty  or 
impossibility  of  finding  one;  for  certainly  "gehenna,"  which 
I  have  seen  proposed,  would  not  do.  The  French  have,  in 
deed,  adopted  the  word,  though  it  is  only  "  gene"  to  them ; 
and  Milton  has  once  used  it  in  poetry;  but  it  can  not,  in- any 
sense,  be  said  to  be  an  English  word.  It  is  much  to  be  re 
gretted  that  "  hades"  has  never  been  thoroughly  naturalized 
among  us.  The  language  wants  the  word,  and  in  it  the  true 
solution  of  the  difficulty  might  have  been  found.* 

Then,  too,  it  will  continually  happen  that  one  language  will 
have  words  so  elastic,  so  many-sided,  so  capable  of  being  em 
ployed  now  in  a  good  sense  and  now  in  a  bad,  in  irony  or 
in  earnest, that  other  tongues  can  produce  no  equivalents  for 
these.  It  is  quite  possible  that  they  also,  though  transcend 
ed  in  some  points,  may  themselves  transcend  in  others;  yet 
this  will  not  help  the  translator.  "  In  all  languages  what 
ever,"  to  use  Bentley's  words,  "  a  word  of  a  moral  or  politic 
al  signification,  containing  several  complex  ideas  arbitrarily 
joined  together,  has  seldom  any  correspondent  word  in  any 
other  language  which  extends  to  all  these  ideas."f  But  the 
remark  is  capable  of  far  wider  application,  and  we  recognize 
here  the  source  of  one  necessary  imperfection  in  all  transla 
tion.  Looking  at  the  work  from  an  ideal  point  of  view,  it 
would  be  manifestly  desirable  to  render  constantly  one  word 

*  On  the  "  debasing  limitation"  which  Christ's  magnificent  prerogative,  KOI 
fyw  rag  K\HQ  TOV  QavaTov  Kai  TOV  qicov  (Rev.  i.,  18),  endures,  when  it  is  ren 
dered,  "and  have  the  keys  of  death  and  of  hell  "  see  some  good  observa 
tions  in  Howe's  grand  sermon,  "  The  Redeemer's  dominion  over  the  invisible 
world." —  Works,  London,  1 832, pp.  309, 310. 

t  On  Freethinking,  p.  xxx. 
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ill  one  language  by  one  and  the  same  in  another ;  having 
given  to  cacli  its  equivalent,  to  adhere  to  this  throughout. 
But  the  rule,  however  theoretically  good,  is  discovered,  when 
the  application  of  it  is  attempted,  to  be  one  which  it  is  whol 
ly  impossible  to  carry  out.  If  this  has  ever  been  proposed 
as  an  inflexible  law,  it  must  have  been  on  the  assumption 
that  words  in  one  language  cover  exactly  the  same  spaces 
of  meaning  which  other  words  do  in  another;  that  they  have 
exactly  the  same  many-sidedness,  the  same  elasticity,  the 
same  power  of  being  applied  for  good  or  for  evil,  for  honor 
or  for  shame.  But  nothing  is  farther  from  the  case.  Words 
are  inclosures  from  the  great  outfield  of  meanings ;  but  differ 
ent  languages  have  inclosed  on  different  schemes,  as  chance, 
or  design,  or  the  deeper  instincts  unconsciously  at  work  in 
men's  minds  have  determined ;  and  words  in  different  lan 
guages  which  arc  precisely  co-extensive  and  commensurate 
with  one  another,  are  much  rarer  than  we  incuriously  assume. 
It  is  easy  to  illustrate  this,  the  superior  elasticity  of  a  word 
in  one  language  to  that  of  one  which  is  in  part  its  equivalent 
in  another.  Thus  we  have  no  word  in  English  which  at  once 
means  heavenly  messengers  and  earthly,  with  only  the  con 
text  to  determine  which  of  the  two  is  intended.  There  was 
no  choice,  therefore,  but  to  render  ayytXoi  by  "  messengers" 
at  Luke  vii.,  24 ;  ix.,  52 ;  Jam.  ii.,  25,  however  it  might  be 
translated  "  angels"  in  each  other  passage  of  the  New  Testa 
ment  where  it  occurs.  Again,  no  word  in  English  has  the 
power  which  ^myoc  has  in  Greek,  of  being  used  at  will  in  an 
honorable  sense  or  a  dishonorable.  There  was  no  help,  there 
fore,  but  to  render  piyoi  by  "  wise  men,"*  or  some  such  hon 
orable  designation,  Matt,  ii.,  1,  and  /uuyoe  by  "  sorcerer,"  Acts 
xiii.,  6.  Thus,  again,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  repre 
sent  ITapikX//roc,  applied  now  to  the  third  Person  of  the  Holy 

*  .Milton,  indeed,  speaks  of  these  wise  men  MS  tin-  "star-led  wizards, "  and 
"  wi/.ard"  is  the  word  \\hich  Hr  .Mm  Cheke  eni]>li>\s  in  1,1s  translation  of  St. 
Matthew;  lint  the  word  is  scarcely  honorable  enough  for  the  pc'tyot  of  this 
place,  nor  opprobrious  enough  for  the  /j<iyoc  of  the  Acts. 
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Trinity  (John  xiv.,  16,  26),  and  now  to  the  second  (1  John  i., 
21),  by  any  single  word.  "Paraclete"  would  alone  have  been 
possible  ;  and  such  uniformity  of  rendering,  if  indeed  it  could 
be  called  rendering  at  all,  would  have  been  dearly  purchased 
by  the  loss  of  "  Comforter"  and  "Advocate" — both  of  them 
Latin  words,  it  is  true,  but  much  nearer  to  the  heart  and  un 
derstanding  of  Englishmen  than  the  Greek  "  Paraclete"  could 
ever  have"  become.*  To  have  rendered  cai^ovia  "  devils,"  and 
not  "gods,"  at  Acts  xvil,  18,  because  it  has  been  elsewhere 
so  rendered,  as  Tyndale  and  Cranmer  have  done,  would  have 
been  a  confusing  mistake.  In  the  mouth  of  heathen  men, 
such  as  the  Athenians  who  are  speaking  here,  the  word  meant 
something  quite  different  from  what  it  meant  elsewhere  in 
the  mouth  of  Jews,  and  demands  to  be  differently  rendered. 
So,  too,  it  would  have  been  unadvisable  to  render  Kvpu,  as 
the  compellation  of  one  person  by  another,  always  "  Sir,"  or 
always  "  Lord."  The  word  has  a  wider  range  than  either  of 
these  two ;  it  is  only  the  two  together  which  cover  an  equal 
extent.  "Sir"  in  many  cases  would  not  be  respectful  enough; 
"  Lord"  in  some  would  be  too  respectful  (John  xx.,  15).  Our 
translators  have  prudently  employed  both,  and  in  most  cases 
have  shown  a  fine  tact  in  their  selection  of  one  or  the  other. 
One's  only  doubt  is  whether,  in  the  conversation  of  our  Lord 
with  the  Samaritan  woman  (John  iv.),  they  should  not  have 
changed  the  "Sir,"  which  is  perfectly  in  its  place  at  ver.  11, 
where  she  is  barely  respectful  to  her  unknown  interrogator, 
into  "Lord"  at  ver.  15,  or,  if  not  there,  yet  certainly  at  ver. 
19.  The  Rheims  version  beginning,  as  we  do,  with  "  Sir,"  al 
ready  has  exchanged  this  for  "  Lord"  at  ver.  15,  and  thus  del 
icately  indicates  the  growing  reverence  of  the  woman  for  the 
mysterious  stranger  whom  she  has  met  beside  Jacob's  well. 

*  "We  should  not  forget,  in  measuring  the  fitness  of  "  Comforter,"  that  the 
fundamental  idea  of  "  Comforter,"  according  to  its  etymology  and  its  early 
use,  is  that  of  "  Strengthener,"  and  not  "Consoler,"  even  as  the  irapuK\t)ro(; 
is  one  who,  being  summoned  to  the  side  of  the  accused  or  imperiled  man  («<l- 
rnnilus).  stands  l>y  to  aid  and  encourage.  See  the  instructive  note  in  Arch 
deacon  Hare's  Mission  of  the.  Comjartir,  p.  .",L'l  -.">!'  7. 
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Or,  again,  a  language  will  have  words  resting  on  and  em 
bodying  some  picturesque  image,  which,  so  far  as  they  do 
this,  have  no  counterparts  elsewhere.  If  we  met  the  Spanish 
"  pavonear"  or  tire  French  "pavaner,"  we  might  render  these 
by  the  English  "to  strut;"  there  would,  indeed,  be  hardly  any 
choice  but  to  do  so ;  but  where  is  the  peacock  (pavon)  here  ? 
the  strutting  as  the  peacock  docs,  which  underlies  and  looks 
through  the  word  which  we  thus  inadequately  render?  We 
might  render  "  fourmiller"  "  to  swarm  ;"  AVC  could  scarcely 
do  otherwise ;  but  where  is  the  swarming  as  the  ants  do,  the 
"  formiculare,"  if  one  might  so  say,  of  the  French  original  ? 
80,  too,  our  translators  may  say,  "Be  clothed  with  humility" 
(1  Pet.  v.,  5) ;  and  fitly  ;  for  no  word  in  English  would  ex 
press  all  which  iyxonfiwaaaQe  does  in  Greek,  namely, "  Fasten 
humility  upon  you  as  a  garment  which  is  tied  with  knots — 
not,  therefore,  to  be  lightly  removed  from  you  again."  Still 
there  is  loss  here. 

Once  more,  one  language  will  have  words  which  utter  in 
their  own  brief  compass  what  it  takes  two  or  three,  or,  it  may 
be,  half  a  dozen  words  in  another  language  to  utter.  The 
New  Testament  furnishes  many  such,  as  the  ei/Trfpioraroe  of 
Ileb.  xii.,  1,  not  expressible,  or,  at  least,  not  expressed  by  us 
in  less  than  six  words,  "  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us ;" 
as  the  a\Aorpioe7r/<m>7roe  of  1  Pet.  iv.,  15,  which  costs  us  only 
one  word  less — "  busy-body  in  other  men's  matters" — to  ren 
der.  I  do  not  venture  to  affirm  that  in  these  particular  cases 
such  long  circumlocutions  were  absolutely  inevitable.  One 
of  the  old  Latin  versions,  which  renders  tinrfpiffra-oq  «^apr/a, 
"  agile  pcccatum,"  has  at  any  rate,  so  far  as  the  Latin  goes, 
avoided  this  in  the  first  instance;  and  then  there  is  "med 
dler"  (though  I  am  not  prepared  to  recommend  it),  which 
would  have  done  the  same  in  the  second.  Still,  even  if  these 
instances  were  in  one  way  or  another  got  rid  of  from  our 
Yei-Mon,  shown  to  be  needless  circumlocutions,  it  would  not 
the  less  remain  certain  that  any  language,  rich  in  i-xpressive 
\vonls,  will  frequently  offer  those  which  will  need  two,  three. 
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or,  it  may  be,  more,  adequately  to  express  in  some  other, 
though  that  other,  it  may  be,  elsewhere  is  as  rich,  or  richer 
in  the  same  kind.  For  example,  when  Montaigne  says  that 
women  have  "  1'esprit  primesautitr"  that  they  reach  a  right 
conclusion,  if  they  reach  it  at  all,  at  the  first  bound,  what  could 
we  do  in  English  with  this  "primesautier?"  and  this  impos 
sibility  of  always  matching  one  word  by  one  must  be  accept 
ed  as  another  necessary  imperfection  in  this  work. 

One  language  will  give  scope  and  opportunity  for  preg 
nant  plays  upon  words,  such  as  St.  Paul  delights  in,  for  which 
others  afford  no  answering  opportunity ;  for  it  is  only  by  a 
rare  good  fortune  that  the  paronomasia  of  one  language  can 
be  represented  by  that  of  another.  I  refer  to  such  as  the  yi- 
I'WffKOfjevr)  and  iivayiv(>)ffKop.ivr)  of  2  Cor.  iii.,  2  ;  the  tpya£opti>ov£ 
and  TTfpiepya^o^lrovg  of  2  Thess.  iii.,  11  ;  and  probably  the 
'ifiade  and  tTrade  (iradiifiara^  p.aO>'ifia-a)  of  Ileb.  V.,  8.  The  loss, 
to  be  sure,  on  these  occasions  is  not  very  serious ;  yet  this 
can  not  always  be  said.  It  can  not,  for  instance,  at  Ephes. 
iii.,  14, 15  :  "  For  this  cause  I  bow  my  knees  unto  the  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom  the  \v\\Q\cfamily  in  heav 
en  and  earth  is  named."  How  profound  a  significance  the 
words  of  the  apostle  have,  which  we  only  imperfectly  repro 
duce,  and  this  because  the  word  "family"  does  not  stand  in 
etymological  relation  with  "father,"  as  Ttarpid  does  with  ?ra- 
rrip  ;  while  no  other  word  can  be  proposed  in  its  stead  capa 
ble  of  presenting  in  English  the  sublime  play  on  words  which 
exists  in  the  Greek.  To  God  the  name  "Father"  by  highest 
right  competes,  and  "every  family"  which  subsists  upon 
earth  subsists  as  such  by  right  of  its  relation  to  him,  and  wit 
nesses  for  this  in  the  fact  that  the  word  Trarpid  (here  our  En 
glish  breaks  down)  involves,  and,  indeed,  is  only  the  unfold 
ing  of,  the  word  7ra-»/p.  If  ira-pm  were  abstract,  which  some 
have  attempted  to  prove,  but  quite  failed  in  so  doing,  we 
might  venture  on  "fatherhood"  instead  of  "family,"  which, 
indeed,  would  only  be  a  going  back  to  WiclifiVs  translation. 
He,  finding  "  paternitas"  in  the  Vulgate — I  do  not  know  how 
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tliis  came  there,  whether  from  a  partial  misunderstanding  of 
Trorpia,  or  from  a  praiseworthy  determination  to  reproduce  at 
all  costs  by  aid  of  "pater"  and  "patcrnitas"  the  Greek  paro 
nomasia —  very  fitly  rendered  it  by  "fatherhood."  Ilarpui, 
however,  is  not  thus  abstract,  but  concrete ;  and  being  so, 
help  is  not  here  to  be  found ;  nor,  I  believe,  any  where,  ex 
cept  in  that  living  interpretation,  that  ministry  of  the  Word, 
which  should  set  before  it  as  a  constant  aim  to  redress  what 
ever  wrongs  the  readers  of  the  Scripture  not  in  its  original 
tongues  may  be  in  danger  of  suffering. 

Again,  our  translators  say, "  Now  I  know  in  part,  but  then 
shall  I  know  even  as  also  I  am  known'11  (1  Cor.  xiii.,  12) ;  and 
we  acquiesce  in  this,  but  reluctantly ;  for  who  can  be  quite 
content  here  to  lose  the  very  remarkable  change  from  the 
simple  yivwffKu  to  the  composite  and  intenscr  C7rty)'wr7o^a«,by 
which  the  apostle  expresses  how  much  deeper,  fuller,  richer 
will  be  the  knowledge  of  the  world  to  come? — we  acquiesce 
in  it,  because  we  have  no  verb  connected  with  "to  know" 
which  expresses  this  higher,  more  intimate  knowledge  and 
insight.  "  Nosco"  and  "  pernoscam"  would  do  it  in  the  Lat 
in  ;  nothing  that  I  see  but  "  know"  and  "  perfectly  know"  in 
the  English.  Commenting  on  these  words — and  it  is  only  by 
commentary,  not  by  translation,  that  their  force  can  in  En 
glish  be  brought  out — one  of  our  divines  has  well  said,"'E7rt- 
yywffJC  and  yvwffiq  differ.  'E^/yj-wo-tc  is  >/  p(ra  TIJV  irpuTrjv  TOV 
TTpiy^taroc  yvOtaiv  Trav~t\)]G  KUTU  cvra^niv  KaTarurjartr;.  It  is  bring 
ing  me  better  acquainted  with  a  thing  that  I  knew  before,  a 
more  exact  viewing  of  an  object  that  I  sawr  before  afar  off. 
That  little  portion  of  knowledge  which  we  had  here  shall  be 
much  improved ;  our  eye  shall  be  raised  to  sec  the  same 
things  more  strongly  and  clearly."* 

Then,  too,  what  one  may  call  the  audacities  of  a  language, 

new  and  daring  combinations  of  words,  images  so  bold  that 

no  one  ventures  to  reproduce  them  in  another  language — 

such  as,  keeping  clear  of,  do  yet  approach  so  close  to  the 

*  Culvenvcll,  Spiritual  Opticks,  p.  180. 

S 
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verge  of  extravagance,  that  tolerable,  even  sublime,  in  one 
language,  they  would  be  intolerable,  perhaps  ridiculous,  in 
another — these  will  add  to  the  perplexities  of  a  translator. 
The  New  Testament  does  not,  indeed,  offer  any  large  num 
ber  of  these  ;  but  the  Old  how  many.  In  ^Eschylus  they 
must  well-nigh  drive  a  translator  to  despair.  But  even  in 
our  version  of  the  New  a  more  vigorous  image  has  been 
sometimes  changed  under  a  real  or  presumed  necessity  for  a 
weaker,  or,  it  may  be,  the  imaginative  word  let  go  altogether, 
and  replaced  by  one  strictly  literal.  Thus  we  have  shrunk 
from  "the  lip  of  the  sea"  (Heb.  xi.,12),"the  mouths  of  the 
sword"  (Ilcb.  xi.,  34),  and  might  with  still  better  reason  Ivave 
done  so  from  "  the  calves  of  the  lips"  (PIos.  xiv.,  2).  One  is, 
indeed,  disposed  to  think  that  in  this  matter  we  have  some 
times  run  before  the  need,  and  let  go  a  strength  that  might 
have  been  perfectly  well  retained.  Thus,  why  should  a\i$o- 
pivovg  (Mark  i.,  10)  be  "  opened,"  and  not  rather  "  rent,"  which 
is  only  suggested  in  the  margin  ("  cleft"  in  the  Geneva)  ? 
Or  why  should  /3a<7an£o/ie»'ov  (Matt,  xiv.,  24)  be  merely  "  toss 
ed"  (a  very  little  sea  will  "  toss"  a  boat),  and  not  rather  "  tor 
mented,"  or  some  such  word  ?  Wicliffe  has  the  vigorous  old 
word  "shogged;"  De  Wette,  "geplagt."  Compare  Mark 
vi.,  48. 

Other  finer  and  more  delicate  turns  of  language  must  be 
suffered  to  escape.  Thus  our  translators  make  St.  Luke  to 
say  that  "  all  the  Athenians  and  strangers  spent  their  time* 
in  nothing  else  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thlny" 
(Acts  xvii.,  21) ;  for,  indeed,  how  could  they  express  that  ex 
quisite  n  KaivoTfpov  of  the  sacred  historian  ?  not  "  some  new 
thing"  only,  but  "  something  newer  than  the  last" — the  new 
so  soon  growing  old  and  stale  that  a  newer  was  ever  needed 
to  tickle  their  languid  and  jaded  curiosity.f 

*  Better,  I  think,"  spent  their  leisure"  (ivKaipovv :  "  vacabnnt"  in  the  Vul 
gate)  ;  the  word  implying  further  that  all  their  time  was  leisure,  that  "  vaca 
tion,"  to  use  Fuller's  pun, "was  their  whole  vocation." 

t  Bengel :  "Nova  statim  sordebant;  novlora  qua-rcbantur. " 
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Ami,  lastly,  it  may  be  observed  that  what  is  perfectly  clear 
in  one  language,  through  the  wealth  of  inflections  and  other 
grammatical  helps  which  it  has,  will  lie  open  to  misapprehen 
sion  and  misunderstanding  in  another,  which  has  either  now 
renounced,  or  has  never  been  a  possessor  of,  these.  What 
English  reader  of  2  Pet.  iii.,  16,  coming  to  the  words  "in 
which  are  some  things  hard  to  be  understood,"  does  not  refer 
"  in  which"  to  the  "  epistles"  of  St.  Paul,  mentioned  in  the 
verse  preceding,  and  see  in  these  words  a  general  statement 
of  the  hardness  and  obscurity  of  those  writings?  but  no  read 
er  of  the  Greek  could  do  this,  or  help  seeing  at  once  that  "in 
which"  referred  to  "  these  things"  immediately  going  before, 
the  things,  namely,  which  St.  Paul  had  spoken  in  his  epistles 
concerning  the  long-suffering  God,  which  things  the  unstable, 
as  St.  Peter  declares,  might  easily  wrest  to  their  harm.  If 
our  Lord  declares  that  the  woman  who  has  found  her  lost 
piece  of  silver  "calleth  her  friends  and  her  neighbors  togeth 
er"  (Luke  xv.,  9),  the  Greek  says  that  it  is  her  female  friends 
and  neighbors ;  the  English  says— and,  as  English  now  is,* 
it  can  say— nothing  of  the  kind.  At  Luke  xviii.,  16,  one  read 
ing  in  the  English  might  be  in  doubt  to  whom  the  earlier 
"  them"  referred,  to  the  "  disciples"  or  "  the  little  children  ;" 
no  doubt  is  possible  in  the  Greek.  There  are,  I  dare  say, 
some  hundreds  of  such  passages  in  the  New  Testament. 

One  word  I  will  add,  in  conclusion,  in  regard  of  such  inev 
itable  losses  as  these,  and  those  others  which  must  also  be 
considered  as  inevitable,  in  that,  whatever  men  do,  they  will 
do  it  with  a  certain  imperfection.  We  may  say,  looking  at 
the  matter  from  one  point  of  view,  that  no  book  suffers  so 
much  from  the  accruing  of  these  as  the  Bible;  while,  looking 
at  it  from  another,  none  suffers  so  little.  Both  which  asser 
tions  may  be  illustrated  thus  :  It  were  a  matter  of  more  re 
gret  if  a  grain  or  two  were  rubbed  off  from  a  solid  mass  of 

*  I  make  this  restriction  ;  for  if  \ve  bad  preserved  "  friendess"  and  "  neigh- 
linurr--;."  both  employed  l>y  Wicliffe,  though  not  in  this  phice,  our  English 
in., 'hi  have  said  all  which  the  Greek  says. 
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gold  in  its  transmission  from  hand  to  hand  (for  the  loss  would 
be  greater),  than  if  the  same  injury  had  befallen  some  lump 
of  meaner  ore  ;  while  yet,  at  the  same  time,  no  other  could 
at  all  so  well  afford  this  detriment,  which  would  not  affect  its 
value  in  any  appreciable  degree.  It  is  even  so  with  Holy 
Scripture.  Its  preciousness  is  such  that  any,  the  slightest, 
wrong  which  may  befall  it  can  not  but  be  dearly  grudged ; 
every  precaution  must  needs  be  taken  to  avert  such  wrongs, 
or  to  reduce  them  to  a  minimum  /  while  vet  the  bulk  and 
parcel  of  truth  which  is  there  is  so  vast,  so  far  exceeding  all 
measures  of  value  which  we  know,  that  the  very  slight  harm 
and  loss  which  may  thus  come  to  pass  leaves  it  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  same  treasure,  transcending  all  price,  which 
before  it  was. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OX   THE    ENGLISH    OF   THE    AUTHORIZED    VERSION'. 

THERE  is  a  question,  namely,  What  is  the  worth  of  the  En 
glish  in  which  our  translation  is  composed  ?  which  manifest 
ly  may  be  considered  apart  from  another  question,  How  far 
does  this  translation  adequately  represent  its  original  ?  and 
there  are  some  advantages  in  keeping  the  two  considerations 
separate.  The  English  of  our  version,  which  I  propose  in 
this  way  to  consider  apart,  has  been  very  often,  and  very 
justly,  the  subject  of  highest  praise,  or,  indeed,  the  occasion 
of  thankful  gratulation  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  gift,  who 
has  given  such  an  excellent  gift  to  us;  and  if  I  do  not  reiter 
ate  in  words  of  my  own  or  of  others  these  praises  and  grat- 
ulations,  it  is  only  because  they  have  been  uttered  so  often 
and  so  fully  that  it  lias  become  a  sort  of  commonplace  to  re 
peat  them.  One  fears  to  encounter  the  rebuke  which  befell 
the  rhetorician  of  old,  who,  having  made  a  long  and  elabo 
rate  oration  in  praise  of  the  strength  of  Hercules,  was  asked, 
Who  has  denied  it?  at  the  close.  Omitting,  then,  to  praise 
in  general  terms  what  all  must  praise,  it  may  yet  be  worth 
while  to  ask  ourselves  in  what  those  singular  merits  of  dic 
tion,  which  by  the  confession  of  all  it  possesses,  mainly  con 
sist;  nor  shall  I  shrink  from  pointing  out  what  appear  to  me 
its  occasional  weaknesses  and  blemishes,  the  spots  upon  the 
sun's  disk,  which  impair  its  perfect  beauty. 

When,  then,  we  seek  to  measure  the  value  of  any  style, 
there  arc  two  points  which  claim  our  attention ;  first,  the 
words  themselves ;  and  then,  secondly,  the  words  in  their  re 
lations  to  one  another,  and  as  modified  by  these  relations — 
in  brief,  the  dictionary  and  the  grammar.  These  I  propose 
to  consider  in  their  order;  and,  first,  the  dictionary  of  our 
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English  Version.  Now  of  this  I  will  not  hesitate  in  express 
ing  my  conviction  that  it  is  superior  to  the  grammar.  The 
first  seems  to  me  nearly  as  perfect  as  possible ;  there  are 
more  frequent  flaws  and  faults  in  the  second.  In  respect  of 
words,  we  every  where  recognize  in  it  that  true  delectus  ver- 
lorum  on  which  Cicero*  insists  so  earnestly,  and  in  which  so 
much  of  the  charm  of  style  consists.  All  the  words  used  are 
of  the  noblest  stamp,  alike  removed  from  vulgarity  and  ped 
antry  ;  they  are  neither  too  familiar,  nor,  on  the  other  side, 
not  familiar  enough ;  they  never  crawl  on  the  ground,  as  lit 
tle  are  they  stilted  and  far-fetched.  And  then  how  happily 
mixed  and  tempered  are  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin  vocables. 
No  undue  preponderance  of  the  latter  makes  the  language 
remote  from  the  understanding  of  simple  and  unlearned  men. 
Thus  we  do  not  find  in  our  version,  as  in  the  Rhcims,  whose 
authors  might  seem  to  have  put  off  their  loyalty  to  the  En 
glish  language  with  their  loyalty  to  the  English  crown,  "od- 
ible"  (Rom.  i.,  30),  nor  "impudicity"  (Gal.  v.,  19),  nor  "lon 
ganimity"  (2  Tim.  iii.,  10),  nor  "coinquinations"  (2  Peter  ii., 
13,20),  nor  "  comessations"  (Gal.  v.,  21),  nor  "postulations" 
(1  Tim.  ii.,  1),  nor  "exinanite"  (Phil,  ii.,  7),  nor  "  contristate" 
(Eph.  iv.,  30),  nor  "  zealatours"  (Acts  xxi.,  20),  nor  "  agnition" 
(Philem.  6),  nor  "suasible"  (Jam.  iii.,  17),  nor  "  domesticals" 
(1  Tim.  v.,  8),  nor  "  repropitiate"  (Heb.  ii.,  I7).f  Our  trans 
lators,  indeed,  set  very  distinctly  before  themselves  the  avoid- 

*  De  0ra*.,iii.,37. 

t  Where  the  word  itself  which  the  Rheims  translators  employ  is  a  perfect 
ly  good  one,  it  is  yet  curious  and  instructive  to  observe  how  often  they  have 
drawn  on  the  Latin  portion  of  the  language,  where  we  have  drawn  on  the 
Saxon;  thus  they  use  "corporal"  where  we  have  "bodily"  (1  Tim.  iv.,  8), 
"coadjutor"  where  we  have  " fellow- worker"  (Col.  iv.,  1 1  ;  "  work-fellow"  in 
the  old  versions  was  better  still),  "incredulity"  where  we  have  "unbelief" 
(Heb.  iii.,  19,  and  often),  "  donary"  where  we  have  "gift"  (Luke  xxi.,  ">), 
•'  superedified"  where  we  have  "built  up"  (1  Pet.  ii.,  ;">),  "precursor"  where 
we  have  "forerunner"  (Heb.  vi.,  20),  "dominator"  where  we  have  "Lord" 
(Jude  4),  "cogitation"  where  we  have  "  thought"  (Luke  ix.,  46),  "fraterni 
ty"  where  we  have  "brotherhood"  (1  Pet.  ii.,  17);  or  they  have  the  more 
Latin  word  where  we  the  less,  as  "obsecrations'  where  we  have  "prayers" 
(Luke  v.,  33). 
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ing  of  "  inkhorn"  terras.  Speaking  of  their  own  version,  and 
comparing  it  with  the  Rhcmish,  published  some  thirty  years 
before,  they  say, "  We  have  shunned  the  obscurity  of  the  Pa 
pists  in  the  'Azims,'  'tunicke,'  'rational!,'  'holocausts,'  'pre 
puce,'  'pasche'  [they  might  have  added  '  scenopegia,'  John 
vii.,  2],  and  a  number  of  such  like,  whereof  their  late  transla 
tion  is  full,  and  that  of  purpose  to  darken  the  sense."  It  is 
not  a  little  curious  that  three  of  the  words  thus  found  fault 
with,  namely,  "  tunic,"  "rational,"  and  "  holocaust,"  have  be 
come  thoroughly  naturalized  in  the  language. 

And  yet,  while  it  is  thus  with  the  authors  of  our  Version, 
there  is  no  extravagant  attempt  on  the  other  side  to  put  un 
der  ban  words  of  Latin  or  Greek  derivation,  where  there  are 
not,  as.  very  often  there  could  not  be,  sufficient  equivalents 
for  them  in  the  homelier  portion  of  our  language.  Indeed, 
they  now  and  then  employ  those  Latin  where  these  were 
close  to  their  hand :  witness  "  celestial"  and  "  terrestrial"  (1 
Cor.  xv.,  40),  where  it  was  free  to  them  to  employ  "  heaven 
ly"  and  "  earthly ;"  "  omnipotent,"  of  which  they  make  such 
sublime  employment  at  Rev.  xix.,  6,  where  "almighty"  would 
have  equally  served  their  turn,  and  would  have  been  em 
ployed  if  their  first  thought  had  been  always  to  find  an  An 
glo-Saxon  word.  But  there  is  no  affectation  upon  their  part 
of  excluding  those  other,  which  in  their  measure  and  degree 
have  as  good  a  right  to  admission  as  the  most  Saxon  vocable 
of  them  all ;  no  attempt,  like  that  of  Sir  John  Cheke,  who  in 
his  version  of  St.  Matthew — in  many  respects  a  valuable  mon 
ument  of  English — substituted  "  hundredcr"  for  "  centurion," 
"  freshman"  for  "  proselyte,"  "  gainbirth" — i.  e.,  "  againbirth" 
for  "  regeneration,"  with  much  else  of  the  same  kind.  The 
fault,  it  must  be  owned,  was  in  the  right  extreme,  but  was  a 
fault  and  affectation  no  less.  In  regard  of  the  rendering  of 
one  very  notable  word,  I  moan  uy/crr;,  they  have  gone  back, 
as  is  well  known,  in  a  large  number  of  passages  (the  most 
remarkable  is  1  Cor.  xiii.),  from  the  rendering  of  the  earlier 
Anglican  versions,  and  for  the  Saxon  "  love"  substituted  the 
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Latin  "  charity,"  and  this,  which  is  the  more  worthy  of  note, 
in  the  face  of  Tyntlale's  strong  protest  against  any  such  ren 
dering.* 

One  of  the  most  effectual  means  by  which  our  translators 
have  attained  their  rare  felicity  in  diction,  while  it  must  di 
minish  to  a  certain  extent  their  claims  to  absolute  originali 
ty,  enhances  in  a  far  higher  degree  their  good  sense,  moder 
ation,  and'wisdom;  justifies  the  character  which  in  a  certain 
proud  humility  they  claim  to  themselves,  as  "  men  greater  in 
other  men's  eyes  than  in  their  own,  and  that  sought  the  truth 
rather  than  their  own  praise."  I  allude  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  have  availed  themselves  of  the  work  of  those  who 
went  before  them,  and  incorporated  this  work  into  their  own, 
every  where  building,  if  possible,  on  the  old  foundations,  and 
displacing  nothing  for  the  mere  sake  of  change.  On  this 
point  we  may  fitly  quote  their  own  words,  as  best  revealing 
to  us  the  aspect  under  which  they  contemplated  the  work 
which  they  had  in  hand :  "  Truly,  good  Christian  reader,  we 
never  thought  from  the  beginning  that  we  should  need  to 
make  a  new  translation,  nor  yet  to  make  of  a  bad  one  a  good 
one;  ....  but  to  make  a  good  one  a  better,  or  out  of  many 
good  ones  one  principal  good  one,  not  justly  to  be  exccptcd 
against — that  hath  been  our  endeavor,  that  our  mark." 

It  has  thus  come  to  pass  that  our  Version,  like  a  costly  mo 
saic,  besides  having  its  own  felicities,  is  the  inheritor  of  the 
successes  in  language  of  all  the  translations  which  went  be 
fore.  Tyndale's  was  singularly  rich  in  these,  which  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  his  other  writings  do  not  surpass  in 
beauty  or  charm  of  language  the  average  merit  of  his  con 
temporaries  ;  and  though  much  of  his  work  has  been  removed 
in  the  successive  revisions  which  our  Bible  has  undergone, 
very  much  of  it  still  remains:  the  alterations  are  for  the 
most  part  verbal,  while  the  forms  and  moulds  into  "which  he 
cast  the  sentences  have  been  to  a  wonderful  extent  retained 
by  all  who  succeeded  him.  And  not  merely  these,  and  the 

*  See  his  Answer  unto  Sir  Thomas  Mores  Dialogue— Worl-s,\:>~!3,  p.  253. 
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rhythm  which  is  dependent  upon  these,  are  his,  but  even  of 
his  \£i«c  very  much  survives.  To  him  we  owe  such  phrases 
as  "  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens,"*  "  the  author 
and  finisher  of  our  faith;"  to  him,  generally,  we  owe  more 
than  to  any  single  laborer  in  this  field — as,  indeed,  may  be 
explained  partly,  though  not  wholly,  from  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  first  to  thrust  in  his  sickle  into  this  harvest.  So 
willing  were  King  James's  translators  to  profit  by  all  who 
went  before  them,  that  they  did  not  decline  to  use  what  good 
the  llhemish  Version  occasionally,  though  rarely,  offered. 
Thus  the  felicitous  phrase, "  the  ministry  of  reconciliation" 
(2  Cor.  v.,  18),  first  appears  in  it;  and  the  singularly  happy 
rendering  of /3//3»jXoc  by  "profane  person"  (Heb.  xii.,  1C); 
and  were  probably  derived  from  it  into  our  Version.  Still, 
while  they  were  thus  indebted  to  those  who  went  before 
them  in  the  same  sacred  office,  to  Tyndalc  above  all,  for  in 
numerable  turns  of  successful  translation,  which  they  have 
not  failed  to  adopt  and  to  make  their  own,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  very  many  of  these  were  not  of  their  own  in 
troduction.  A  multitude  of  phrases  which,  even  more  than 
the  rest  of  Scripture,  have  become,  on  account  of  their  beau 
ty  and  fitness, "  household  words"  and  fixed  utterances  of  the 
religious  life  of  the  English  people,  we  owe  to  them,  and  they 
first  appear  in  the  Version  of  161 1 ;  such,  for  instance,  as  "the 
Captain  of  our  salvation"  (Heb.  ii.,  10),"  the  sin  which  doth 
so  easily  beset  us"  (Heb.  xii.,  1),"  the  Prince  of  life"  (Acts 
ill,  15). 

But  in  leaving,  as  I  now  propose  to  do,  these  generals,  and 
entering  on  particulars,  it  is  needful  to  make  one  preliminary 
observation.  lie  who  passes  judgment  on  the  English  of  our 
version — he,  above  all,  who  finds  fault  with  it,  should  be  fair 
ly  acquainted  with  the  English  of  that  age  in  which  this  Ver 
sion  appeared.  Else  he  may  be  very  unjust  to  that  which 
he  is  judging,  and  rliaruv  it  with  inexactness  of  rendering, 

*  It  may  he  said  that  this  is  obvious;  yet  nof  so.  The  Rheims  docs  not 
get  nearer  to  it  than  "  turned  away  the  camp  of  foreijjntr.x" 
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where,  indeed,  it  was  perfectly  exact  according  to  the  En 
glish  of  the  time,  and  has  only  ceased  to  be  so  now  through 
subsequent  changes  or  modifications  in  the  meaning  of  words. 
Few,  I  am  persuaded,  who  have  studied  our  translation,  and 
tried  how  far  it  will  bear  a  strict  comparison  with  the  origi 
nal  which  it  undertakes  to  represent,  but  have  at  times  been 
tempted  to  make  hasty  judgments  here,  and  to  pass  sen 
tences  of  condemnation,  which  they  have  afterward,  on  bet 
ter  knowledge,  seen  reason  to  recall,  and  to  confess  their  own 
presumption  in  making.  Certainly,  for  myself,  in  many  places 
where  I  once  thought  our  translators  had  been  wanting  in 
precision  of  rendering,  I  now  perceive  that,  according  to  ,11)0 
English  of  their  own  day,  their  version  is  exempt  from  the 
faintest  shadow  of  blame.  It  is  quite  true  that  their  ren 
dering  has  become  in  a  certain  measure  inexact  for  us,  but 
this  from  circumstances  quite  beyond  their  control,  namely, 
through  those  mutations  of  language  which  never  cease,  and 
which  cause  words  innumerable  to  drift  imperceptibly  away 
from  those  meanings  which  once  they  owned.  In  many  cases, 
no  doubt,  our  Authorized  Version,  by  its  recognized  authori 
ty,  by  an  influence  silently  working,  but  not  the  less  pro 
foundly  felt,  has  kept  words  in  their  places,  has  given  a  fixity 
and  stability  of  meaning  to  them  which  otherwise  they  would 
not  have  possessed ;  but  the  currents  at  work  in  language 
have  been  sometimes  so  strong  as  to  overbear  even  this  con 
trolling  power.  The  most  notable  examples  of  the  kind 
which  occur  to  me  are  the  following : 

Matt,  vi.,  25. — "Take  no  thought  for  your  life  what  ye  shall 
eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink."  This  "take  no  thought"  is 
certainly  an  inadequate  translation  in  our  present  English  of 
p>)  fifptfjiru-f.  The  precept,  as  we  read  it  now,  seems  to  ex 
clude  and  to  condemn  that  just  forward-looking  care  which 
belongs  to  man,  and  differences  him  from  the  beasts  which 
live  only  in  the  present;  and  "most  English  critics  have  la 
mented  the  inadvertence  of  our  Authorized  Version,  which,  in 
bidding  us  'take  no  thought'  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  prc- 
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scribes  to  us  what  is  impracticable  in  itself,  and  would  be  a 
breach  of  Christian  duty  even  were  it  possible."*  But  there 
is  no  "  inadvertence"  here,  nor,  in  this  point  at  least,  at  Matt. 
x.,  19.  When  our  translation  was  made,  "Take  no  thought" 
was  a  perfectly  correct  rendering  of  p)  pfpipviiTc.  "Thought" 
was  then  constantly  used  as  equivalent  to  anxiety  or  solicit 
ous  care,  as  let  witness  this  passage  from  Bacon  :f  "  Harris, 
an  alderman  in  London,  was  put  in  trouble,  and  died  with 
thought  and  anxiety  before  his  business  came  to  an  end  ;"  or, 
still  better,  this  from  one  of  the  Somers  Tracts  (its  date  is  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth) :  "  In  five  hundred  years  only  two 
queens  have  died  in  child-birth.  Queen  Catharine  Parr  died 
rather  of  thought"*!^  A  yet  better  example  even  than  either 
of  these  is  that  occurring  in  Shakespeare's  Julius  Cccsar§ 
("  take  thought,  and  die  for  Ca?sar"),  where  "  to  take  thought" 
is  to  take  a  matter  so  seriously  to  heart  that  death  ensues. 
A  comparison  of  1  Sam.  ix.,  5  with  x.,  2,  and  of  both  with  the 
original  text,  will  make  still  more  evident  what  force  our 
translators  gave  to  the  phrase  "  take  thought." 

Luke  xiii.,  7. — "  Why  cumbereth  it  the  ground  ?"  "  Cum- 
bercth"  seems  here  too  weak  and  too  negative  a  rendering 
of  k-arnpyf/,  a  word  implying  active  positive  mischief;  and 
so  no  doubt  it  is  in  the  present  acceptation  of  "to  cumber," 
which  means  no  more  than  "  to  burden."  But  it  was  not 
so  always.  "To  cumber"  meant  once  to  vex,  annoy,  injure, 
trouble;  Spenser  speaks  of  "cumbrous  gnats."  It  follows 
that  when  Bishop  Andrews  quotes  the  present  passage,! 
"  Why  troubleth  it  the  ground  ?"  (I  do  not  know  from  whence 
he  derived  this  "  troubleth,"  which  is  not  in  any  of  our  trans- 

*  Scrivener,  Notes  on  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.,  p.  162;  and  comp.  Al- 
ford,  in  loco. 

t  History  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  I  Vol.  i.,  p.  172. 

§  Act  ii.,  sc.  1.     The  Fasten  Letters  (voL  ii.,  p.  C9,  ed.  1840)  supply  an 
other  good  example  ;  and  Golding's  Ovid,  b.  x.,  another  : 
"Seven  days  In-  sat  forlorn  upon  the  hank,  and  never  eat 
A  bit  of  bread.    Care,  tears  aud  thought,  ami  sorrow  were  his  meat." 

||  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  40. 
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lations),  and  when  Coverdale  renders  it, "  Why  hindereth  it 
the  ground  ?"  they  seem,  but  arc  not  really,  more  accurate 
than  our  own  translators  were.  The  employment  by  these 
last  of  "cumber"  at  Luke  x.,  40  (the  only  other  place  in  the 
Authorized  Version  where  the  word  occurs),  is  itself  decisive 
of  the  sense  they  ascribed  to  it.  TlfpittTTruro  (literally  "  was 
distracted'-')  is  there  rendered  by  them  "  was  cumbered."* 

Acts  xvii.,  23. — "As  I  passed  by  and  beheld  your  devo 
tions"  This  was  a  perfectly  correct  rendering  of  <r£/3a<r/mra 
at  the  time  our  translation  was  made,  although  as  much  can 
scarcely  be  affirmed  of  it  now.  "  Devotions"  is  now  abstract, 
and  means  the  mental  offerings  of  the  devout  worshiper;  it 
was  once  concrete,  and  meant  the  outward  objects  to  which 
these  were  rendered,  as  temples,  altars,  images,  shrines,  and 
the  like ;  "Ileiligthiimer"  De  "Wette  has  very  happily  render 
ed  it;  comp.  Bel  and  Drag.,  27,  and  2  Thess.  ii.,  4,  the  only 
other  passage  in  the  Xew  Testament  where  the  word  occurs, 
and  where  we  have  rendered  TTUITO  Xtyojuei'ov  Qeor  f/  tre/Joo/ia, 
" all  that  is  called  God  or  that  is  worshiped"  It  is  such — not 
the  "devotions"  of  the  Athenians  worshiping,  but  the  objects 
which  the  Athenians  devoutly  worshiped — which  St.  Paul  af 
firms  that  he  "  beheld,"  or,  as  it  would  be  better, "  accurately 
considered"  (araflewpoh').  Yet  the  following  passage  in  Sid 
ney's  Arcadia  will  bear  out  our  translators,  and  justify  their 
use  of  "  devotions"  as  accurate  in  their  time,  though  no  lon 
ger  accurate  in  ours :  "  Dametas  began  to  look  big,  to  march 
up  and  down,  swearing  by  no  mean  devotions  that  the  walls 
should  not  keep  the  coward  from  him."f 

*  I  have  no  doubt  that  most  readers  of  that  magnificent  passage  in  Julius 
C(esar,  where  Antony  prophesies  over  the  dead  body  of  Cicsar  the  ills  of  which 
that  murder  shall  be  the  cause,  give  to  "cumber"  a  wrong  sense  in  the  fol 
lowing  lines : 

"Domestic  fury  and  fierce  civil  strife 
Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy." 

They  understand,  shall  load  with  corpses  of  the  slain,  or,  as  we  say,  "encum 
ber" — so  at  least  I  understood  it  long.  A  good,  even  a  grand  sense,  but  it  is 
not  Shakespeare's.  He  means,  shall  trouble  or  mischief. 

t  I  have  not  removed  this  paragraph  in  this  second  edition ;  but  the  fact 
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Acts  xix.,  37. — "Ye  have  brought  hither  these  men,  who 
are  neither  robbers  of  churches  (uporoXovc),  nor  blasphem 
ers  of  your  goddess."  I  long  counted  this  "  robbers  of 
churches,"  if  not  positively  incorrect,  yet  a  slovenly  and  in 
defensible  transfer  of  Christian  language  to  heathen  objects; 
that  "robbers  of  temples"  or  some  such  phrase,  should  rath 
er  have  stood  here.  But  there  is  no  incorrectness  in  the 
phrase,  as  judged  by  the  language  of  that  day.  "Church" 
is  in  constant  use  in  early  English  for  heathen  and  Jewish 
temples  as  well  as  for  Christian  places  of  worship.  I  might 
quote  a  large  array  of  proofs ;  I  suppose  Golding's  Ovid 
would  yield  fifty  examples  of  this  use.  Two,  however,  will 
suffice.  In  the  first,  which  is  from  Holland's  Pliny*  the 
term  is  applied  to  a  heathen  temple :  "  This  is  that  Latona 
which  you  see  in  the  Church  of  Concordia  in  Rome ;"  while 
in  the  second,  from  Sir  John  Chekc's  translation  of  St.  Mat 
thew,  it  is  a  name  given  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  :  "  And, 
lo,  the  veil  of  the  Church  was  torn  into  two  parts  from  the 
top  downward"  (Matt,  xxvii.,  51). f 

Acts  xxi.,  15. — "After  three  days  we  took  up  our  carriages 
and  went  up  to  Jerusalem."  A  critic  of  the  early  part  of 
this  century  makes  himself  merry  with  these  words,  and  their 
inaccurate  rendering  of  the  original :  "  It  is  not  probable  that 
the  Cilician  tent-maker  was  either  so  rich  or  so  lazy."  And 
a  more  modern  objector  to  the  truthfulness  of  the  Acts  asks, 
How  could  they  have  taken  up  their  carriages,  when  there  is 
no  road  for  wheels,  nothing  but  a  mountain  track,  between 
Cocsarea  and  Jerusalem  ?  But  "  carriage"  is  a  constant  word 
in  the  English  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuryj  for 

which  I  had  not,  but  ought  to  have  noted,  namely,  that  our  translators  givj 
as  a  marginal  reading  "  gods  that  you  worship,  2  Thess.  ii.,  4,"  leaves  it,  on 
the  whole,  more  probable  that  they  employed  "devotions,"  not  in  this  ob 
jective,  but  in  its  modern  subjective  sense,  in  which  case  the  rendering  is  not 
to  be  defended.  *  Vol.  ii.,  p.  502. 

t  Again,  in  Marlowe's  Tnnixlution  of  the  First  Book  of  Lucan : 
"These  troops  should  soon  poll  down  the  Church  of  Jove." 

I  Spartacus  charged  his  [Lentulus's]  lieutenants,  that  led  the  army,  over- 
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baggage,  being  that  which  men  carry,  and  not,  as  now,  that 
which  carries  them.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  it  is 
employed  by  our  translators  here,  as  also  in  one  or  two  other 
passages  where  it  occurs,  in  this  sense  (Judg.  xviii.,  21 ;  1 
Sam.  xvii.,  22) ;  and  while  so  understood,  the  words  "  took  up 
our  carriages"  are  a  very  sufficient  rendering  of  the  tVioxeva- 
ffafiEvoi  of  the  original.  The  Geneva  has  it  correctly,  though 
somewhat  quaintly, "  we  trussed  up  our  fardels." 

1  Cor.  iv.,  4. — "I  know  nothing  by  myself."  This  hardly 
conveys  any  distinct  meaning  to  the  English  reader,  or,  if  it 
suggests  any,  it  is  a  wrong  one.  In  his  ovliv  iftavry  avvoila 
the  apostle  would  say, "I  know  nothing  of  myself,"  in  other 
words, "  against  myself;"  "  I  have,  so  far  as  I  can  see  into  my 
own  heart  and  life,  a  conscience  void  of  offense."  Examples 
of  "by"  thus  used  with  the  power  of  our  modern  "against" 
are  not  common  even  in  our  early  literature,  but  from  time 
to  time  occur.  Thus,  in  Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs,  an  inquis 
itor  to  a  poor  woman  whom  he  is  examining,  "Thou  hast 
spoken  evil  words  by  the  queen  ;"  and  she  answers,  "Ko  man 
living  upon  earth  can  prove  any  such  things  by  me."* 

Ephes.  iv.,  3. — "Endeavoring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace."  Passages  like  this,  in  which 
the  verb  "  endeavor"  occurs,  will  sometimes  seem  to  have 
been  carelessly  and  loosely  translated,  when,  indeed,  they 
were  rendered  with  perfect  accuracy  according  to  the  En 
glish  of  that  day.  "Endeavor,"  it  has  been  well  said,  "once 
denoted  all  possible  tension,  the  highest  energy  that  could 
be  directed  to  an  object.  With  us  it  means  the  last  feeble, 
hopeless  attempt  of  a  person  who  knows  that  he  can  not  ac 
complish  his  aim,  but  makes  a  conscience  of  going  through 
some  formalities  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  failure 
is  not  his  fault."f  More  than  one  passage  suffers  from  this 

threw  them,  and  took  all  their  carriage"  [rt]v  aTroaKivrjv  airaoav'].  North's 
Plutarch's  Lives,  p.  470. 

*  Examination  of  Elizabeth  Young  by  Martin  IInssi< . 

t  Lincoln  s-Inn  Sermons,  by  F.  D.  Maurice,  p.  15G. 
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change  in  the  force  of  "  endeavor,"  as  2  Pet.  i.,  15,  and  this 
from  the  Kphesians  still  more.  If  we  attach  to  "  endeavor" 
its  present  meaning,  we  may  too  easily  persuade  ourselves 
that  the  apostle  does  no  more  than  bid  us  to  attempt  to  pre 
serve  this  unity,  and  that  he  quite  recognizes  the  possibility 
of  our  being  defeated  in  the  attempt.  lie  does  no  such 
thing;  he  assumes  success.  Dn-ouca^oirfc  means  "giving  all 
diligence,"  and  "endeavoring"  meant  no  less  two  centuries 
and  a  half  ago. 

1  Tim.  v.,  4. — "If  any  widow  have  children  or  nepheics." 
But  why,  it  lias  been  asked,  arc  tryoi'a  translated  "  nephews" 
here,  and  not  "grandchildren"  or  "descendants?"  and  why 
should  "nephews"  be  specially  charged  with  this  duty  of 
supporting  their  relatives  ?  The  answer  is,  that  "  nephews" 
(  =  "  nepotes")  was  the  constant  word  for  grandchildren  and 
other  lineal  descendants,  as  witness  the  following  passages ; 
this  from  Hooker :  "  With  what  intent  they  [the  apocryphal 
books]  were  first  published,  those  words  of  the  nephew  of  Je 
sus  do  plainly  signify, 'After  that  my  grandfather  Jesus  had 
given  himself  to  the  reading  of  the  Law  and  of  the  Prophets, 
he  purposed  also  to  write  something  pertaining  to  learning 
and  wisdom;'"*  and  this  from  Holland:  "The  warts,  black 
moles,  spots,  and  freckles  of  fathers,  not  appearing  at  all 
upon  their  own  children's  skin,  begin  afterward  to  put  forth 
and  show  themselves  in  their  nephews,  to  wit,  the  children  of 
their  sons  and  daughters."!  There  is  no  doubt  that  "  neph 
ews"  is  so  used  here,  as  also  at  Judges  xii.,  14.  Yet  it  has 
misled  a  scholar  so  accurate  as  the  late  Professor  Blunt,  who, 
writing  of  the  apostolic  times,  urges  that  in  them  the  duties 
of  piety  extended  so  far,  that  not  children  only,  but  "  neph 
ews,"  were  expected  to  support  their  aged  relations.! 

1  Pet.  ii.,  4, 5. — "To  whom  coming,  as  unto  a  living  stone, 
....  ye  also  as  lively  stones  arc  built  up."  Many  probably 

*  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  b.  v.,  c.  xx. 

t  Plutarch's  3/or« /.-,-,' p.  r>.-,.-,. 

J  Church  of  the  First  Three  Centuries,  p.  27. 
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before  now  have  wondered  and  regretted  that  \iQov  favra.  be 
ing  translated  "  a  living  stone,"  Xidoi  ^wiree,  which  follows  im 
mediately  after,  should  be  no  more  than  "  lively  stones ;" 
"  living,"  as  applied  to  Christ,  being  thus  brought  down  to 
"  lively,"  as  applied  to  Christians,  with  no  corresponding  re 
duction  in  the  original  to  warrant  it.  Xow  I  think  it  certain 
ly  is  to  be' regretted  that  our  translators  did  not  retain  one 
and  the  same  word,  namely,  "  living,"  in  both  places,  seeing 
that  they  found  one  and  the  same  in  their  original.  Still,  for 
all  this,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  "  lively"  was  far  more 
nearly  equipollent  to  "  living"  once  than  now  it  is,  even  if  it 
was  not  so  altogether.  Examples  in  proof  are  given  beldw.* 
I  can  not  but  think  that,  in  case  of  a  revision,  words  like 
these,  which  have  imperceptibly  shifted  their  position  since 
our  translation  was  made,  should  be  exchanged  for  others 
now  occupying  the  place  which  they  occupied  once.  Such 
words,  current  intellectual  money  still,  but  whose  value  is 
different  now  from  what  once  it  was,  are  more  perilous,  more 
likely  to  deceive  than  words  wholly  obsolete.  The  last  are 
like  rocks  which  stand  out  from  the  sea;  we  are  warned  of 
their  presence,  and  there  is  little  clanger  of  our  making  ship 
wreck  upon  them.  But  words  like  those  just  cited,  as  famil 
iar  now  as  they  ever  have  been,  but  employed  in  quite  dif 
ferent  meanings  from  those  which  they  once  possessed,  are 
hidden  rocks,  which  give  no  notice  of  their  presence,  and  on 
which  we  may  be  shipwrecked,  if  I  may  so  say,  without  so 
much  as  being  aware  of  it.  It  would  be  manifestly  desirable 
that  these  unnoticed  obstacles  to  our  seizing  the  exact  sense 
of  Scripture — obstacles  which  no  carelessness  of  our  transla 
tors,  but  which  Time  in  its  onward  course,  has  placed  in  our 
way — should  be  removed.  "Res  fugiunt,  vocabula  mancnt" 

•  "Had  I  but  seen  thy  picture  in  this  plight, 
It  would  have  madded  me.    What  shall  I  do, 
Now  I  behold  thy  lively  body  so?" 

Titu*  Andronicus,  Act  iii.,  sc.  1. 
"That  his  dear  father  might  interment  have, 
See,  the  young  man  entered  a  livelii  grave." 

Massinger,  The  Fatal  Dmcry,  Act  ii.,  sc.l. 
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— tliis  is  the  eternal  law  of  things  in  their  relation  to  icords, 
and  it  renders  necessary  at  certain  intervals  a  readjustment 
of  the  two. 

Let  me  too  observe  that  in  thus  changing  that  which  by 
the  silent  changes  of  time  has  become  liable  to  mislead,  we 
should  only  be  Working  in  the  spirit,  and  according  to  the 
manifest  intention,  which  in  their  time  guided  the  translators 
of  1611.  They  evidently  contemplated  as  part  of  their  task 
the  removing  from  their  revision  of  such  words  as  in  the  lapse 
of  years  had  become  to  their  contemporaries  unintelligible  or 
misleading.  For  instance,  "  to  depart"  no  longer  meant  to 
separate;  and  just  as  at  a  later  day,  in  1661,  "till  death  us 
depart"  was  changed  in  the  Marriage  Service  for  that  which 
now  stands  there,  "till  death  us  do  part"  so  in  their  revision 
"  separate"  was  substituted  for  "depart"  ("  depart  us  from  the 
love  of  God")  at  Rom.  viii.,  39.  "To  allow"  hardly  meant 
any  longer  "  to  praise"  (allaudare),  "  to  have  pleasure  in  ;"  it 
was  not,  therefore,  suffered  to  remain  as  the  rendering  of 
fvcoKtlv,  Ileb.  xii.,  8,  though,  with  a  certain  inconsistency,  it 
was  left  at  Luke  xi.,  48  as  the  rendering  of  trwe vcoKiiv :  "con 
sent,"  which  the  Rheims  has,  is  perhaps  a  little  too  weak,  yet 
preferable  there. 

At  Matt,  xxiii.,  25,  we  have  another  example  of  the  same. 
The  words  stood  there  up  to  the  time  of  the  Geneva  version, 
"Ye  make  clean  the  outer  side  of  the  cup  and  of  the  platter, 
but  within  they  are  full  of  bribery  and  excess."  "Bribery," 
however,  about  their  time  was  losing,  or  had  lost,  its  mean 
ing  of  rapine  or  extortion,  and  was,  therefore,  no  longer  a  fit 
rendering  of  up-rayi'i ;  the  "  bribour"  or  "  briber"  was  not  equiv 
alent  to  the  robber:  they  therefore  did  wisely  and  well  in  ex 
changing  "  bribery"  for  "extortion"  here.  They  dealt  in  the 
same  spirit  with  "  noisome"  at  1  Tim.  vi.,  0.  In  the  earlier 
versions  of  the  English  Church,  and  up  to  their  revision,  it 
stood,  "They  that  will  be  rich  fall  into  temptation  and  snares, 
and  into  many  foolish  and  Hoium,,*-  (t->\apifx'ir)  lusts."  "  Xoi- 
some,"  that  is,  when  those  translations  wi-re  made,  was  sim- 
T 
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ply  equivalent  to  noxious  or  hurtful;*  but  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  acquiring  a  new  meaning, 
the  same  which  it  now  retains,  namely,  that  of  exciting  dis 
gust  rather  than  that  of  doing  actual  hurt  or  harm.  Thus  a 
tiger  would  have  been  "  noisome"  in  old  English  ;  a  skunk  or 
a  polecat  would  be  "  noisome"  in  modern.  Here  was  reason 
'enough  for  the  change  which  they  made. 

Indeed,  our  only  complaint  against  them  in  this  matter  is, 
that  they  did  not  carry  out  this  side  of  their  revision  con 
sistently  and  to  the  full.  Thus  they  have  suffered  the  very 
word  last  mentioned, "  noisome"  I  mean,  to  remain  in  some 
other  passages  from  which  it  should  no  less  have  disappeared. 
Three  or  four  of  these  occur  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  Job 
xxxi.,  40;  Psa.  xci.,  3  ;  Ezek.  xiv.,  21  ;  only  one  in  the  New, 
Rev.  xvi.,  2,  where  KOLKOV  £\KOQ  is  certainly  not  "a  noisome 
sore"  in  our  sense  of  "  noisome,"  that  is,  offensive  or  disgust 
ing,  but  an  "evil,"  or,  as  the  Kheiins  has  it,  "a  cruel  sore." 
It  is  the  same  with  "  by-and-by."  This,  when  they  wrote, 
was  ceasing  to  mean  "immediately."  The  inveterate  procras 
tination  of  men  had  caused  it  to  designate  a  remoter  term, 
even  as  "  presently"  does  not  any  longer  mean  "  at  this  pres 
ent,"  but  "  in  a  little  while ;"  and  "  to  intend  any  thing"  is 
not  now  "  earnestly  to  do,"  but  "  to  purpose  doing  it."  They 
did  well,  therefore,  that  in  many  cases,  as  at  Mark  ii.,  12,  they 
did  not  leave  "by-and-by"  as  a  rendering  of  svdiwz  and  tvQvc. 
They  would  have  done  still  better  if  they  had  removed  it  in 
every  case,  and  not  suffered  it  in  four  places  (Matt,  xiii.,21; 
Mark  vi.,  25  ;  Luke  xvii.,  7 ;  xxi.,  9)  to  remain. 

Again,  "  to  grudge"  was  ceasing  in  their  time  to  have  the 
sense  of"  to  murmur  openly,"  and  was  already  signifying  "to 
repine  inwardly ;"  a  "  grudge"  was  no  longer  an  open  utter 
ance  of  discontent  and  displeasure  at  the  dealings  of  another,! 

*  "  He  [the  superstitions  person]  is  persuaded  that  they  be  gods  indeed, 
hut  such  as  be  noisome,  hurtful,  and  doing  mischief  unto  men."  Holland. 
Plutnrr.h's  Montis,  p.  li(!0. 

t  *' Yea,  without  '/ru'lyii/'/,  Clnist  suffered  the  cruel  Jews  to  crown  him 
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but  a  secret  resentment  thereupon  entertained.  It  was  only 
proper,  therefore,  that  they  should  replace  "  to  grudge"  by 
u  to  murmur,"  and  a  "  grudge"  by  a  "  murmuring,"  in  such 
passages  as  Mark  xiv.,  5;  Acts  vi.,  1.  On  two  occasions, 
however,  they  have  suffered  "  grudge"  to  stand,  where  it  no 
longer  conveys  to  us  with  accuracy  the  meaning  of  the  orig 
inal,  and  even  in  their  time  must  have  failed  to  do  so.  These 
are  1  Pet.  iv.,  9,  where  they  render  avtv  yoyyva^Civ^ "  without 
grudging,"  and  James  v.,  9,  where  p)  ortiri^ere  is  rendered 
"  Grudge  not."*  These  renderings  were  inherited  from  their 
predecessors,  but  their  retention  was  an  oversight. 

In  another  instance  our  translators  have  failed  to  carry  out 
to  the  full  the  substitution  of  a  more  appropriate  phrase  for 
one,  which  indeed,  unlike  those  others,  could  have  been  at  no 
time  worthy  of  praise,  or  any  thing  else  than  more  or  less 
misleading.  They  plainly  felt  that  "Easter,"  which  had 
designated  first  a  heathen,  and  then  a  Christian  festival,  was 
not  happily  used  to  set  forth  a  Jewish  feast,  even  though  that 
might  occupy  the  same  place  in  the  Jewish  calendar  which 
Easter  occupied  in  the  Christian  ;  and  they  therefore  removed 
"Easter"  from  places  out  of  number  where  in  the  earlier  ver 
sions  it  had  stood  as  the  rendering  of  IIa<rxa,  substituting 
"Passover"  in  its  room.  With  all  this,  they  have  suffered 
"Easter"  in  a  single  instance  —  at  Acts  xii.,  4,  "intending 
after  Easter  to  bring  him  forth  to  the  people" — to  remain  ; 
sometimes,  I  am  sure,  to  the  perplexity  of  the  English  read 
er.  "Jewry,"  in  like  manner,  which  has  been  replaced  by 
"Judaea"  almost  every  where  else,  has  yet  been  allowed,  I 
must  needs  believe  by  the  same  oversight,  twice  to  continue 
(Luke  xxiii.,5;  John  vii.,  1). 

with  most  sharp  thorns,  nnd  to  strike  him  with  a  reed.''  Examination  of 
Willitun  Thorpe,  in  Foxe's  /)'<»</.  o/ 'Martyrs. 

*  As  an  evidence  of  the  perplexity  which  "  grudge,"  used  as  it  is  here,  was 
calculated  to  create,  see  Manton's  <'nnnn<-ntnrii  on  St.  James,  in  loco,  ]('<:>].  ]>. 
.">t!>,  wh<>  is  "  unwilling  to  nvoilo  from  our  own  translation,"  but  is  unaMc  to 
accept  "Grudge  not,"  to  which  lie  gives  its  modern  sen-e.  as  a  fair  rendering 
of /c)  ntyd&rc,  which  indeed,  so  regarded,  it  is  not. 
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Thus  much  in  regard  of  obsolete  uses  of  words  not  iii 
themselves  obsolete  ;  but  the  way  of  dealing  with  words  act 
ually  themselves  obsolete  is  not  by  any  means  so  clear.  It 
does  not,  indeed,  seem  difficult  to  lay  down  a  rule  here  ;  the 
difficulties  mainly  attend  its  application.  The  rule  seems  to 
me  to  be  this  :  Where  words  have  become  perfectly  unintel 
ligible  to  the  great  body  of  those  for  whom  the  translation  is 
made,  the  Idtwrai  of  the  Church,  they  ought  clearly  to  be  ex 
changed  for  others  ;  for  the  Bible  works  not  as  a  charm,  but 
as  reaching  the  heart  and  conscience  through  the  intelligent 
faculties  of  its  hearers  and  readers.  Thus  is  it  with  "taches," 
"  ouches,"  "  knops,"  "  neesings,"  "  mufflers,"  "  wimples,"  ".ha 
bergeon,"  "brigandine,"  "  boiled,"  "  ear"  (arare), "  daysman," 
in  the  Old  Testament,  words  dark  even  to  scholars,  where 
their  scholarship  is  rather  in  Latin  and  Greek  than  in  early 
English.  Of  these,  however,  there  is  hardly  one  in  the  New 
Testament.  There  is,  indeed,  in  it  no  inconsiderable  amount 
of  archaism,  but  of  a  quite  different  character  ;  words  which, 
while  they  are  felt  by  our  people  to  be  old  and  unusual,  are 
yet,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  perfectly  understood  by  them, 
by  wise  and  simple,  educated  and  uneducated  alike.  These, 
shedding  round  the  sacred  volume  the  reverence  of  age,  re 
moving  it  from  the  ignoble  associations  which  will  often 
cleave  to  the  language  of  the  day,  should  on  no  account  be 
touched,  but  rather  thankfully  acknowledged  and  carefully 
preserved.  "The  dignity  resulting  from  archaisms,"*  in 
Bishop  Ilorsley's  words,"  is  not  to  be  too  readily  given  up." 
For,  indeed,  it  is  good  that  the  phraseology  of  Scripture 
should  not  be  exactly  that  of  our  common  life;  that  it  should 
be  removed  from  the  vulgarities,  and  even  the  familiarities, 
of  this ;  just  as  there  is  a  sense  of  fitness  which  dictates  that 
tlif  architecture  of  a  church  should  be  different  from  that  of 
a  house. 

It  might  seem  superfluous  to  urge  this,  yet  it  is  far  from 
so  being.  It  is  well-nigh  incredible  what  words  it  has  been 

*  Biblical  Criticism,  vol.  iii.,  p.  301. 
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sometimes  proposed  to  dismiss  from  our  version  on  the 
ground  that  they  "are  now  almost  or  entirely  obsolete." 
Symonds  thinks  "clean  escaped"  (2  Peter  ii.,  18)  "a  very 
low  expression ;"  and,  on  the  plea  of  obsoleteness,  Wemyss 
proposed  to  get  rid  of  "  straightway,"  "  haply,"  "  twain," 
"  athirst,"  "  wax,"  "  lack,"  "  ensample,"  "jeopardy,"  "  gar 
ner,"  "  passion,"  with  a  multitude  of  other  words  not  a  whit 
more  aloof  from  our  ordinary  use.  Purver,  whose  N~ew  and 
Literal  Translation  of  the  Old  and  JN~eio  Testament  appeared 
in  1764,  has  an  enormous  list  of  expressions  that  are  "  clown 
ish,  barbarous,  base,  hard,  technical,  misapplied,  or  new  coin 
ed,"  and  among  these  are  "  beguile,"  "boisterous,"  "  lineage," 
"perseverance,"  "potentate,"  "remit,"  "seducers,"  "shorn," 
"swerved,"  "vigilant,"  "unloose,"  "unction,"  "vocation." 
For  each  of  these  (many  hundreds  in  number)  he  proposes  to 
substitute  some  other. 

And  the  same  worship  of  the  fleeting  present,  of  the  tran 
sient  fashions  of  the  hour  in  language,  with  the  same  con 
tempt  of  that  stable  past  which  in  all  likelihood  will  be  the 
enduring  future,  long  after  these  fashions  have  passed  away 
and  arc  forgotten,  manifests  itself  to  an  extravagant  degree 
in  the  version  of  the  American  Bible  Union.  It  needs  but 
for  a  word  to  have  the  slightest  suspicion  of  age  upon  it,  to 
have  ceased,  it  may  be  only  for  the  moment,  to  be  the  cur 
rent  money  of  the  street  and  the  market-place,  and  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  peremptory  exclusion.  "Chasten"  and 
"  chastening,"  "  to  better,"  "  to  faint,"  "  to  quicken,"  "  con 
versation,"  "  saints,"  "  wherefore,"  "  straitly,"  "  wroth,"  with 
hundreds  more,  are  thrust  out,  avowedly  upon  this  plea,  and 
modern  substitutes  introduced  in  their  room.  I  can  fancy  no 
more  effectual  scheme  for  debasing  the  version,  nor,  if  it  were 
admitted  as  the  law  of  revision,  for  the  lasting  impoverish 
ment  of  the  English  tongue.  One  can  only  compare  this 
course  with  a  custom  of  the  Fiji  islanders,  who,  as  soon  as 
their  relations  begin  to  show  signs  of  age,  put  them  out  of 
the  way.  They,  however,  have  at  least  this  to  say  for  them- 
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selves,  that  these  old  would  grow  older,  more  helpless,  more 
burdensome  every  day.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind  with  the 
words  which,  on  something  of  a  similar  plea,  are  forcibly  dis 
missed.  A  multitude  of  these,  often  the  most  precious  ones, 
after  a  period  of  semi-obsoleteness,  of  withdrawal  from  active 
service  for  a  while,  obtain  a  second  youth,  pass  into  free  and 
unquestioned  currency  again.  In  proof  of  this,  we  need  only 
to  refer  to  such  a  document  as  Speght's  Glossary  of  "  old  and 
obscure  words"  in  Chaucer,  of  date  1C6V.*  A  very  large  pro 
portion  of  these  are  not  "  old"  and  not  "  obscure,"  have  not 
the  faintest  shadow  of  obsoleteness  clinging  to  them  at  the 
present.  But  nothing  would  so  effectually  hinder  this  reju 
venescence,  this  pcUingenesy  of  words,  as  the  putting  a  ban 
upon  them  directly  they  pass  out  of  vulgar  use ;  as  this  reso 
lution,  that  if  they  have  withdrawn  for  ever  so  brief  a  time 
from  the  every-day  service  of  men,  they  shall  never  be  per 
mitted  to  return  to  it  again.  A  true  lover  of  his  native 
tongue  will  adopt  another  course. 

"  Obscurata  diu  populo  bonus  eruet ;" 

and  words  which  arc  in  danger  of  disappearing,  instead  of 
bidding  them  begone,  he  will  do  his  best  to  win  back  and  to 
detain. 

This  retaining  of  the  old  diction  in  all  places  where  a  high 
er  interest,  that,  namely,  of  being  understood  by  all,  did  not 
imperatively  require  the  substitution  of  another  phrase,  would 
be  most  needful,  not  merely  for  the  reverence  which  attaches 
to  it,  and  for  the  avoiding  every  unnecessary  disturbance  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  but  for  the  shunning  of  another  dan 
ger,  which  ought  not  lightly  to  be  hazarded.  Were  the  sub 
stitution  of  new  for  old  carried  out  to  any  large  extent,  this 
most  injurious  consequence  would  follow,  namely,  that  our 
translation  would  be  no  longer  of  a  piece,  not  any  more  one 
web  and  woof,  but  in  part  English  of  the  seventeenth  centu 
ry,  in  part  English  of  the  nineteenth.  Xow,  granting  that 

*  Sec  some  more  proofs  of  the  same  in  my  Enylish  Past  and  Present, 
fourth  edition,  p.  80. 
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English  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  as  good  as  English  of 
the  seventeenth,  of  which  there  may  be  very  reasonable 
doubts,  still  they  arc  not  the  same;  the  differences  between 
them  are  considerable.  Some  of  these  differences  we  can  ex 
plain,  others  we  must  be  content  only  to  feel.  But  even 
those  who  could  not  explain  any  part  of  them  would  yet  be 
conscious  of  them,  would  be  pained  by  such  a  work  in  a  sense 
of  incongruity,  of  new  patches  on  an  old  garment,  and  of 
those  failing  to  agree  with  this.*  Now  all  will  admit  that  it 
is  of  vast  importance  that  the  Bible  of  the  nation  should  be 
a,  book  capable  of  being  read  with  delight — I  mean  quite 
apart  from  its  higher  claim  as  God's  Word  to  be  read  with 
devoutcst  reverence  and  honor.  It  can  be  so  now.  But  the 
sense  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  it,  I  mean  merely  as  the 
foremost  English  classic,  would  be  greatly  impaired  by  any 
alterations  which  seriously  affected  the  homogeneousness  of 
its  style.  And  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  a  danger  al 
together  new,  one  which  did  not  at  all  beset  the  former  re 
visions.  From  Tyndale's  first  edition  of  his  New  Testament 
in  1526  to  the  Authorized  Version  there  elapsed  in  all  but 
eighty-five  years,  and  this  period  was  broken  up  into  four  or 
five  briefer  portions  by  Cranmer's,  Coverdale's,  the  Geneva, 
the  Bishops'  Bible,  which  were  published  in  the  interval  be 
tween  one  date  and  the  other.  But  from  the  date  of  King 
James's  Translation  (1611)  to  the  present  day  nearly  two 
*  The  same  objection  would  attend  the  introduction  of  words  in  themselves 
old,  hut  employed  in  modern  senses,  such  as  were  quite  foreign  to  them  when 
our  Version  was  made.  For  instance,  the  American  Bible  Union  substitutes 
"reflexion"  for  "discretion,"  as  a  rendering  of  nST*2, 1'rov.  ii.,  1 1.  But  li re 
flexion"  was  not  used  to  designate  a  mental  operation  till  toward  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  It  belongs  to  the  Lockian  period  of  mental  philos 
ophy,  not  to  the  Baconian  ;  if,  indeed,  Locke  himself  was  not  the  first  to  em 
ploy  "reflexion"  in  this  sense.  Webster,  in  like  manner,  substitutes  "ex 
pire"  for  "give  up  the  ghost;"  but  "expire,"  in  this  sense  at  least, belongs 
:il«>  to  the  latter  half,  not  to  the  former,  of  the  same  century.  He  substitutes 
"plunder"  for  "spoil" — a  \vor>e  error:  for  "to  plunder,"  as  is  familiar  to 
iiio^t.  was  a  word  unknown  to  the  lan^uajre  till  it  was  brought  here,  just 
about  the  be^iimiiii:  of  our  Civil  Wars,  by  some  who  had  served  under  Gus- 
tavus  Adolplius  in  ( lei  many. 
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hundred  and  fifty  years  have  elapsed ;  and  more  than  this 
time,  it  can  not  be  doubted,  will  have  elapsed  before  any 
steps  are  actually  taken  in  this  matter.  When  we  argue  for 
the  facilities  of  revision  now  from  the  facilities  of  revision  on 
previous  occasions,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  long  interval 
of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  our  last  review  of  the  En 
glish  text,  •so  very  much  longer  than  lay  between  any  of  the 
preceding,  has  in  many  ways  immensely  complicated  the 
problem,  has  made  many  precautions  necessary  now,  which 
would  have  been  superfluous  then.* 

Certainly,  too,  when  we  read  what  manner  of  stuff  is  .offer 
ed  to  us  in  exchange  for  the  language  of  our  Authorized  Ver 
sion,  we  learn  to  prize  it  more  highly  than  ever.  Indeed,  we 
hardly  know  the  immeasurable  worth  of  its  religious  diction 
till  we  set  this  side  by  side  with  what  oftentimes  is  proffered 
in  its  room.  Thus,  not  to  speak  of  some  suggested  changes 
which  would  be  positively  offensive,  we  should  scarcely  be 
gainers  in  perspicuity  or  accuracy  if  for  Jam.  i.,  8,  which  now 
stands  "A  double-minded  man  is  unstable  in  all  his  ways," 
we  were  to  read,  "A  man  unsteady  in  his  opinions  is  uncon- 
stant  in  all  his  actions"  (Wemyss).  Our  gains  would  not  be 
greater  if  "  Count  it  all  joy  when  ye  fall  into  divers  tempta- 

*  It  is  an  eminent  merit  in  the  Revision  of  the  Authorized  Version  by  Five 
Clergymen,  of  which  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
have  already  appeared,  that  they  have  not  merely  urged  by  precept,  but  shown 
by  proof,  that  it  is  possible  to  revise  our  Version,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pre 
serve  unimpaired  the  character  of  the  English  in  which  it  is  composed.  Nor 
is  it  only  on  this  account  that  we  may  accept  this  work  as  by  far  the  most 
hopeful  contribution  which  we  have  yet  had  to  the  solution  of  a  great  and 
difficult  problem,  but  also  as  showing  that  where  reverent  hands  touch  that 
building,  which  some  would  have  wholly  pulled  down  that  it  might  be  wholly 
built  up  again,  these  find  only  the  need  of  here  and  there  replacing  a  stone 
which  had  been  incautiously  built  into  the  wall,  or  which,  trustworthy  materi 
al  once,  has  now  yielded  to  the  lapse  and  injury  of  time,  while  they  leave  the 
building  itself  in  its  main  features  and  frame-work  untouched.  Differing  a< 
the  revisers  occasionally  do  even  among  themselves,  they  will  not  wonder  that 
others  sometimes  differ  from  the  conclusions  at  which  they  have  arrived  :  but 
there  can,  I  think,  be  no  diH'erenrc  upon  this  point,  namely,  that  their  work 
deserves  the  most  grateful  recognition  of  the  Church. 
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tions"  (Jam.  i.r2)  were  replaced,  as  Turnlmll,  one  of  our  latest 
workers  in  this  field,  would  have  it,  by  the  following :  "  Keep 
yourselves  perfectly  cheerful  when  you  arc  exposed  to  a  va 
riety  of  trials."  So,  too,  the  first  clause  of  Col.  ii.,  22  may 
not  be  very  satisfactory  as  it  now  stands;  yet  who  would 
recognize  "  injunctions  which  are  all  detrimental  by  their  im 
proper  use,"  which  is  Turnbull's  again,  as  indeed  an  improved 
translation  ?  Neither  would  the  advantage  be  very  evident 
if"  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with"  (Luke  xii.,  50)  gave 
place  to  "  I  have  an  immersion  to  undergo."  "  Wrath  to 
come"  we  may  well  be  contented  to  retain,  though  we  are  of 
fered  "  impending  vengeance"  in  its  place.  "  Shall  cut  him 
asunder"  is  certainly  a  more  vigorous,  not  to  say  a  more  ac 
curate  rendering  of  cf^o-o^t'iast  than  "will  punish  him  with 
the  utmost  severity"  (Matt,  xxiv.,  51).  There  is  not  so  great 
plainness  of  speech  in  "the  deadness  of  Sarah's  womb"  that 
it  needs  to  be  exchanged  for  "  Sarah's  incapacity  for  child- 
bearing"  (Rom.  iv.,  20).*  "In  chambering  and  wantonness" 
would  not  be  improved  on  even  though  we  were  to  substi 
tute  for  it  "  in  unchaste  and  immodest  gratifications."  Dr. 
Campbell's  work  "On  the  Four  Gospels"  contains  disserta 
tions  which  have  their  value ;  yet  the  profit  would  be  small 
of  superseding  Mark  vi.,  19,20,  as  it  now  stands,  by  the  fol 
lowing:  "This  roused  Ilcrodias's  resentment,  who  would  have 
killed  John,  but  could  not,  because  Herod  respected  him,  and, 
knowing  him  to  be  a  just  and  holy  man,  protected  him,  and 
did  many  things  recommended  by  him,  and  heard  him  with 
pleasure."  Of  Ilarwood's  Liberal  Translation  of  the  New 
Testament  (London,  17G8),  and  the  follies  of  it,  not  very  far 
from  blasphemous,  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  specimens. 

*  I  thought  at  first  that  it  was  the  mere  love  of  slip-slop  in  the  place  of 
genuine  English  which  had  induced  this  change  ;  but  when,  turning  to  anoth 
er  page  of  Mr.  Sawyer's  new  Vcr-ion  •  l',ost..n,  1868),  frum  which  this  and  the, 
last  >pccimen  arc  drawn,  1  met,  '•('an  he  become  an  imliorn  infant  of  his 
mother  a  second  time?"  substituted  fir  'Tan  \w  enter  the  second  time  into 
his  mother's  womb?"  (John  iii.,4),  I  at  once  recognized  that  it  was  that  ex 
aggerated  sense  of  iiro].riety,  so  rife  in  America,  which  we  more  jiistlv  count 
impropriety,  that  dictated  both  these  alterations. 
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When  we  consider,  not  the  words  of  our  Version  one  by 
one,  but  the  words  in  combination,  as  they  are  linked  to  one 
another,  and  by  their  position  influence  and  modify  one  an 
other — in  short,  the  accidence  and  the  syntax,  this,  being 
good,  is  yet  not  so  good  as  the  selection  of  the  words  them 
selves.  There  are  undoubtedly  inaccuracies  and  negligences 
here.  Bishop  Lowth  long  ago  pointed  out  several  faults  in 
the  grammatical  construction  of  sentences;*  and  although  it 
must  be  confessed  that  now  and  then  he  is  hypercritical,  and 
that  his  objections  will  not  stand,  yet  others  which  he  has 
not  pressed  would  be  found  to  supply  the  place  of  those  which 
must  therefore  be  withdrawn. 

But  here  too,  and  before  entering  on  this  matter,  there  is 
room  for  the  same  observation  which  was  made  in  respect  of 
the  words  of  our  translation.  Many  charges  have  also  been 
lightly  and  ignorantly,  some  presumptuously,  made.  Our 
translators  now  and  then  appear  ungrammatical  because  they 
give  us,  as  they  needs  must,  the  grammar  of  their  own  day, 
and  not  the  grammar  of  ours.f  It  is  curious  to  find  Bishop 
XewcomeJ  taking  them  to  task  for  using  "his"  or  "her" 
where  they  ought  to  have  used  "  its,"  as  in  passages  like  the 
following :  "  But  if  the  salt  have  lost  his  savor,  wherewith 
shall  it  be  salted  ?"  (Matt,  v.,  13).  "  Charity  doth  not  behave 
itself  unscepily,  seekcth  not  her  own"  (1  Cor.  xiii.,  5  ;  comp. 

*  In  his  Short  Introduction  to  English  Grammar. 

t  The  French  Academy,  in  the  Preface  to  the  new  Dictionnaire  Historique 
de  la  Langue  Franfaise,  has  some  excellent  remarks  in  respect  of  acts  of  sim 
ilar  injustice  which  often  are  committed,  p.  xv. :  "  Ces  e'crivains  y  sennit 
quelquefois  defendus  centre  d'indiscretes  critiques,  qui  leur  ont  reprorlic 
comme  des  fautes  de  langage  ce  qui  n'e'tait  que  1'emploi  Ic'gitime  de  la  langne 
de  leur  temps.  A  chaqne  epoque  s'etablisscnt  dcs  habitudes,  des  conventions, 
des  regies  meme,  nuxquelles  n'ont  pu  assure'meut  se  conformer  par  avance  Us 
dcrivains  des  c'poques  anterieures,  et  qu'il  n'cst  ni  juste  ni  raisonnnble  de  leur 
opposcr,  comme  s'il  s'agissait  de  ces  premiers  prinoipes  dont  I'autoriti'  est  ab- 
solue  et  universelle.  C'est  ponrtant  en  vertn  de  cette  jurisprudence  rctn  a<  i- 
ive  qu'ont  etc  condamnc'es,  chez  d'excelleuts  aiiteurs,  dcs  manuMTs  de  ]>ar- 
ler  alors  admises,  et  auxquelles  un  long  aliaudon  n'a  pas  toujours  enleve  cc 
(ju'elk's  avaient  de  grace  et  de  vivnritr'." 

J  Historical  View  of  the  English  /iil>/i<;,l  Tr<n<sl<tti»m,  Dublin,  1 792,  p.  280. 
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Rev.  xxii.,  12).  "  This  sometimes,"  lie  complains, "  introduces 
strange  conl'usion."  But  this  "  confusion,"  as  he  calls  it, "  this 
inaccuracy  in  grammar,"  as  Webster  has  styled  it,  was  indeed 
no  confusion,  no  inaccuracy  at  all.  When  our  translators 
wrote,  it  was  inevitable,  or  at  least  could  only  be  avoided  by 
circumlocutions,  as  by  the  use  of  "  thereof;"  nor,  moreover, 
did  this  usage  present  itself  as  any  confounding  of  masculine 
and  neuter,  or  of  personal  and  impersonal,  at  the  time  when 
our  Version  was  made;  for  then  that  very  serviceable,  but 
often  very  inharmonious  little  word  "  its,"  as  a  genitive  of 
"it,"  had  not  appeared,  or  had  only  just  appeared,  timidly 
and  rarely,  in  the  language,*  and  "  his"  was  quite  as  much  a 
neuter  as  a  masculine. 

Others  have  in  other  points  found  fault  with  the  grammar 
of  our  Version  where,  in  like  manner,  they  "have  condemned 
the  guiltless,"  their  objections  frequently  serving  only  to  re 
veal  their  own  unacquaintance  with  the  history  and  past  evo 
lution  of  their  native  tongue — an  unacquaintance  excusable 
enough  in  others,  yet  hardly  in  those  who  set  themselves  up 
as  critics  and  judges  in  so  serious  and  solemn  a  matter  as  is 

*  I  have  elsewhere  entered  on  this  matter  somewhat  more  fullv  (English 
Past  and  Present,  4th  ed.,  p.  128  sqq.),  and  have  there  observed  that  "its" 
nowhere  occurs  in  our  Authorized  Version.  Lev.  xxv.,  5  ("of  its  own  ac 
cord"),  which  had  been  urged  as  invalidating  my  assertion,  does  not  so  real 
ly;  for  reference  to  the  first,  or,  indeed,  to  any  of  the  early  editions,  will 
show  that  in  them  the  passage  stood  " of  it  own  accord."  Nor  is  "it"  here 
a  misprint  for  "its;"  for  we  have  exactly  the  same  "by  it  own  accord"  in 
the  Geneva  Version,  Acts  xii.,  10  ;  and  in  other  English  books  of  the  begin 
ning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  never  employ  "its."  Thus,  in  Kog- 
ers's  Naaman  the  Syrian,  published  in  1(J42,  but  the  lectures  delivered  some 
eight  years  earlier :  "  I  am  at  this  mark,  to  withdraw  the  soul  from  the  life 
of  it  own  hand,"  Preface,  p.  i. ;  and  again  :  "  The  power  of  the  Spirit  is  such 
that  it  blows  at  it  own  pleasure,"  p.  441  ;  and  once  more :  "  The  scope  which 
mercy  proposes  to  herself  in  the  turning  of  the  soul  to  God,  even  the  glory 
of  it  own  self,"  p.  442.  There  are  a  IV w  examples  of  "  its"  in  Shakespeare, 
but  several  of  "  it."  as  it  were  gradually  preparing  the  other's  way.  Thus, 
in  The  Winter's  Tale,  Act  iii.,  sc.  2  :  "The  innocent  milk  in  it  most  inno 
cent  mouth;"  and  a^ain,  Kin'/  John.  Act  ii..sc.  I:  "(!<>  to  it  ^ranclaine, 
child."  Tin-re  is  a  full  treatment  of  this  word,  with  notices  of  tin-  first  ap 
pearance  of  it,  in  Mr.  Craik's  very  valuable  work,  On  tin-  Kn;//is/i  <>/"  >7ia/.v- 
<y>e«re,  p.  !M. 
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here  brought  into  judgment.  This  ignorance  is  indeed  some 
times  surprising.  Thus  Wemyss*  complains  of  a  false  con 
cord  at  Rev.  xviii.,  17:  "For  in  one  hour  so  great  riches  is 
come  to  naught."  He  did  not  know  that  "  riches"  is  proper 
ly  no  plural  at  all,  and  the  final  "  s"  in  it  no  sign  of  a  plural, 
but  belonging  to  the  word  in  its  French  form,  "richesse," 
and  that  "riches"  has  only  become  a  plural,  as  "alms"  and 
"  eaves"  are  becoming,  and  "peas"  has  become,  such,  through 
a  general  forgctfulness  of  this  fact.  When  Wicliffe  wants  a 
plural  he  adds  another  "s,"  and  writes  "richessis"  (Rom.  ii., 
4 ;  Jam.  v.,  2).  At  the  same  time  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that, 
when  our  Version  was  made, "  riches"  was  already  commonly 
regarded  and  dealt  with  as  a  plural;  in  this  Version  itself  it 
is  generally  so  used,f  and  therefore  it  would  have  been  better 
for  consistency's  sake  if  they  had  made  no  exception  here ; 
but  there  is  no  grammatical  error  in  the  case  any  more  than 
when  Shakespeare  writes,  "The  riches  of  the  ship  is  come  to 
shore."  The  same  objector  finds  fault  with  "asked  an  alms" 
(Acts  iii.,  3),  and  suggests  "  asked  some  alms"  in  its  room,  ev 
idently  on  the  same  assumption  that  "  alms"  is  plural.  Nei 
ther  can  he  tolerate  our  rendering  of  1  Tim.  v.,  23:  "Use  a 
little  wine  for  thine  often  infirmities;"  but  complains  of  "oft 
en,"  an  adverb,  here  used  as  though  it  were  an  adjective ; 
while,  indeed,  the  adjectival  use  of  "oft,"  "often,"  surviving 
still  in  "  q/Ytimes,"  "  o/Yentimes,"  is  the  primary,  the  adverb 
ial  merely  secondary. 

But,  all  frivolous,  ungrounded  objections  set  aside,  there 
will  still  remain  a  certain  number  of  passages  where  the 
grammatical  construction  is  capable  of  improvement.  In  gen 
eral,  the  very  smallest  alteration  will  set  every  thing  right. 
These  are  some : 

Heb.  v.,  8. — "Though  he  were  a  Son,  yet  learned  he  obe- 

*  Biblical  Gleanings,  p.  212. 

t  But  not  always;  for  at  Jer.  xlviii.,  3(>  it  stood  in  the  early  editions, 
"  The  ric/irs  that  he  hath  gotten  is  perished."  In  such  modern  editions  as  I 
have  consulted, "is"  has  been  tacitly  changed  into  "are." 
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dicnce  by  the  things  which  he  suffered."  If  the  apostle  had 
been  putting  a  possible  hypothetical  case,  this  would  be  cor 
rect  ;  for  example,  "  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in 
hini"  (Job  xiii.,  15),  is  without  fault.  But  here,  on  the  con 
trary,  he  is  assuming  a  certain  conceded  fact,  that  Christ  icas 
a  Son,  and  that,  being  such,  and  though  he  icas  such,  yet  in 
this  way  of  suffering  he  learned  obedience.  "Though"  is 
here  a  concessive  conditional  particle,  the  Latin  "  etsi"  or 
"  etiamsi"  as  followed  by  an  indicative,  and  should  have  it 
self  been  followed  by  such  in  our  Version.  It  ought  to  be, 
"  Though  he  was  a  Son,  etc." 

John  ix.,  31. — "If  any  man  be  a  worshiper  of  God,  and  do- 
eth  his  will,  him  he  heareth."  As  in  the  passage  just  noted 
we  have  a  subjunctive  instead  of  an  indicative,  an  actual  ob 
jective  fact  dealt  with  as  though  it  were  only  a  possible  sub 
jective  conception,  so  here  we  have  just  the  converse,  an  in 
dicative  instead  of  a  subjunctive.  It  is  true  that  in  modern 
English  the  subjunctive  is  so  rapidly  disappearing,  that  "If 
any  man  dotth  his  will"  might  very  well  pass.  Still  it  was 
an  error  when  our  translators  wrote ;  and  there  is,  at  any 
rate,  an  inconcinnity  in  allowing  the  indicative  "  doeth,"  in 
the  second  clause  of  the  sentence,  to  follow  the  subjunctive 
"be"  in  the  first,  both  equally  depending  upon  "if:"  one 
would  gladly,  therefore,  see  a  return  to  "do  his  will,"  which 
stood  in  Tyndale's  version. 

1  John  v.,  15. — "  And,if  we  know  that  he  hear  us,  whatso 
ever  we  ask,  we  know  that  we  have  the  petitions  that  we  de 
sired  of  him."  In  this  sentence  the  two  verbs  "  know"  and 
"  hear"  are  not  both  dependent  on  "  if,"  but  only  the  former ; 
"hear,"  therefore,  inherited  from  Tyndale,  is  incorrect,  and 
the  correction  of  the  Geneva  version  should  have  been  admit 
ted:  "And  if  we  know  that  lie  hcurcth  us,  etc." 

Matt,  xvi.,  15.— "  Whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?"  The  English 
is  faulty  here.  It  ought  plainly  to  be,  "  Who  say  ye  that  I 
am;"  :is  is  evident  if  only  "  who"  be  put  last:  '•  Ve  say  that 
I  Am  ?/•//«/"  The  Latin  idiom,  "  (Juan  me  esse  dicitis?" 
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probably  led  our  translators,  and  all  who  went  before  them, 
astray.  Yet  the  cases  are  not  in  the  least  parallel.  If  the 
English  idiom  had  allowed  the  question  to  assume  this  shape, 
"  Whom  say  ye  me  to  be?"  then  the  Latin  form  would  have 
been  a  true  parallel,  and  also  a  safe  guide ;  the  accusative 
"  tchom"  not,  indeed,  as  governed  by  "  say,"  but  as  correla 
tive  to  the  .accusative  "  me"  being  then  the  only  correct  case, 
as  the  nominative  "  who,"  to  answer  to  the  nominative  "  I," 
is  the  only  correct  one  in  the  passage  as  it  now  stands.  The 
mistake  repeats  itself  on  several  occasions ;  thus,  at  Matthew, 
xvi.,  13  ;  Mark  viii.,  27, 29  ;  Luke  ix.,  18, 20 ;  Acts  xiii.,  25. 

Ileb.  ix.,  5. — "And  over  it  the  cherubims  of  glory."  But 
"  cherubim"  being  already  plural,  it  is  excess  of  expression 
to  add  another,  an  English  plural,  to  the  Hebrew,  which  our 
translators  on  this  one  occasion  of  the  word's  occurrence  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  ahvays  in  the  Old,  have  done.  Their 
choice  was  between  "  cherubim"  or  "  cherubs."  In  this  latter 
case  they  would  have  dealt  with  "cherub"  as  a  naturalized 
English  word, forming  an  English  plural.  There  would  have 
been  nothing  to  object  to  this,  just  as  there  would  be  noth 
ing  to  object  to  "  automatons"  or  "  terminuses,"  which  ulti 
mately,  no  doubt,  will  be  the  plurals  of  "  automaton"  and 
"  terminus,"  as  "  dogmas"  and  not  "  dogmata"  (Hammond)  is 
now  the  plural  of  "dogma;"  while  there  would  be  much  to 
object  to  "  automatas,"  or  "  terminies,"  or  to  "  erratas,"  though, 
strangely  enough,  we  find  this  in  Jeremy  Taylor,  as  we  do 
''  synonymas"  in  Mede.  It  might  be  free  to  use  either  "ge 
niuses"  or  "genii"  as  the  plural  of  "genius"  (we  do,  in  fact, 
employ  both,  though,  like  the  Latin  "  loci"  and  "  loca,"  in  dif 
ferent  senses),  but  not  "geniies;"  and  it  is  exactly  this  sort 
of  error  into  which  our  translators  have  here  fallen. 

Phil,  ii.,  3. — "Let  each  esteem  other  better  than  themselves" 
Compare  with  this  Rev.  xx.,13:  "They  were  judged,  every 
in  UK.  according  to  their  works."  The  same  exception  must 
be  taken  against  both  passages.  "Each"  and  "  every,"  though 
alike  implying  many,  alike  resolve  that  many  into  its  units, 
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and  refer  to  it  in  these  its  constituent  parts,  with  only  the 
difference  that  "each"  segregates,  and  "every"  aggregates 
the  units  which  compose  it. 

Rev.  xxi.,  12. —  "And  had  a  wall  great  and  high."  The 
verb  "  had"  is  here  without  a  nominative.  All  that  is  neces 
sary  is  to  return  to  AVicliflVs  translation:  "And  it  had  a 
wall  great  and  high." 

Again,  we  much  regret  the  frequent  use  of  adjectives  end 
ing  in  "  ly"  as  though  they  were  adverbs.  This  termination, 
being  that  of  so  great  a  number  of  our  adverbs,  easily  lends 
itself  to  the  mistake,  and  at  the  same  time  often  serves  to 
conceal  it.  Thus  our  translators  at  1  Cor.  xiii.,5  say  of  char 
ity  that  it  "  doth  not  behave  itself  imscemly"  Now  this, 
at  first  hearing,  does  not  sound  to  many  as  an  error,  because 
the  final  "ly"  of  the  adjective  "unseemly"  causes  it  to  pass 
with  them  as  though  it  were  an  adverb;  but  substitute  an 
other  equivalent  adjective — say  "doth  not  behave  itself  im- 
jiroper"  or  "doth  not  behave  itself  unbefitting" — and  the  vi 
olation  of  the  laws  of  grammar  makes  itself  felt  at  once. 
Compare  Tit.  ii.,  12  :  "soberly,  righteously,  and  fjodbj  in  this 
present  world."  It  ought  to  be  "  godlily"  here,  as  "  unseem- 
lily"  in  the  other  passage ;  or,  if  this  repetition  of  the  final 
"  ly"  is  unplcasing  to  the  ear,  as  indeed  it  is,  then  some  other 
word  should  be  sought.  The  error,  which,  it  must  be  owned, 
can  plead  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  English  literature  in 
its  support,  recurs  in  2  Tim.  iii.,  12;  Judc  15  ;  and  is  not  un- 
frequcnt  in  the  Prayer-book.  Thus  we  find  it  in  the  Thirty- 
sixth  Article :  "  We  decree  all  such  to  be  rightly,  orderly,  and 
lawfully  consecrated.* 

*  It  is  curious  to  note  how  frequent  nre  the  errors  arising  from  the  same 
cause.  Thus  I  remember  meeting  in  Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs  (I  have  not 
the  exact  reference)  the  words  "if  this  be  perpend."  Here  it  is  clear  that 
Fo\e  was  for  the  moment  deceived  by  the  termination  of  "perpend,"  so  like 
tin-  usual  termination  of  the  past  participle,  and  did  not  observe  that  he  ought 
t<>  have  written  "  if  this  he  /»  r/n  ml<  </."  Mow  nt'tcn  we  hear  of  the  "  />/<»•/,- 
/;•//<  pcr-ecuti<>ti  :"  the  Kniili.-h  i>  hen-  as  faulty  as  if  we  were  to  speak  of  the 
••/'.-/-;.-.  pri>eeiition  :"  so.  too.  of  the  "  \in;ii'inn  schism."  In  cadi  eav  the 
final  "an''  deceive-.  In  our  own  day  Tennyson  treats  "eave-"  as  if  the 
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Should  a  revision  of  our  version  ever  be  attempted,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  same  principle  should  rule  in  dealing 
with  archaic  forms  as  I  have  sought  to  lay  down  in  respect 
of  archaic  words.  Nothing  but  necessity  should  provoke  al 
teration  ;  thus  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  our  old  En 
glish  praeterites  "  clave,"  "  drave,"  "  sware,"  "  tare,"  "brake," 
"spake,"  "strake,"  and  I  think  also  "lift,"  should  stand. 
They  are  as  good  English  now  as  they  were  two  centuries 
and  a  half  ago :  in  many  cases  they  are  the  forms  still  in  use 
among  our  common  people,  if  not  in  towns,  yet  in  the  coun 
try  ;  and  even  where  they  are  not,  they  create  no  perplexity 
in  the  minds  of  any,  but  serve  profitably  to  difference  the 
language  of  Scripture  from  the  language  of  common  and  cv- 
ery-day  life.  It  is  otherwise,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with  archa 
isms  which  are  in  positive  opposition  to  the  present  usage 
of  the  English  tongue.  Thus  "his"  and  "her"  should  be  re 
placed  by  "its"  at  such  passages  as  Matt,  v.,  13;  Mark  ix., 
50;  Luke  xiv.,34;  Rev.  xxii.,2;  1  Cor.  xiii.,5;  which  might 
be  done  almost  without  exciting  the  least  observation;  so 
also  "  which"  by  "  who,"  wherever  a  person,  and  not  a  thing, 
is  referred  to.  This,  too,  might  be  easily  done ;  for  our  trans 
lators  have  no  certain  law  here :  for  instance,  in  the  last  chap 
ter  of  the  Romans,  "  which"  occurs  seven  times,  referring  to 
a  person  or  persons, "  who"  exactly  as  often.  The  only  temp 
tation  to  retain  this  use  of  "  which"  would  be  to  mark  by  its 
aid  the  distinction  between  oVrie  and  6'c,  so  hard  to  seize  in 
English.  At  the  same  time,  a  retention  with  this  view  would 
involve  many  changes,  seeing  that  our  translators  did  not 
turn  "which"  to  this  special  service,  but  for  o'c  and  oaric  em 
ployed  "  who"  and  "  which"  quite  promiscuously. 

final  "s"  were  the  sign  of  the  plural,  which  heing  dismissed,  one  might  have 
"eave"  for  a  singular;  and  he  writes  "  the  cottage  cave ;"  hut  "ea\e- 
("efese''  in  the  Anglo-Saxon)  is  itself  the  singular.  With  the  same  moment- 
arv  inadvertence  Lord  Macaulay  deals  with  the  final  "•"  in  "Cyclops''  a< 
though  it  were  the  plural  sign,  and  speaks  in  one  of  the  late  volumes  of  hi- 
histm-v  of  a  "Cyclop;"  and  pages  might  he  fdled  with  mistakes  which  have 
their  origin  in  similar  causes. 
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Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  well  to 
observe  that  a  large  amount  of  tacit  unacknowledged  revi 
sion  of  our  version  has  found  place  at  different  times,  lead 
ing  to  the  removal  of  many  antiquated  forms,  out  of  which 
it  results  that  a  copy  of  the  Authorized  Bible  at  the  present 
day  differs  in  many  details  from  the  same  as  it  first  was  is 
sued  by  the  king's  printer,  though  professing  to  be  absolute 
ly  identical  with  it.  It  would  be  hypercritical  to  object  to 
all  which  has  been  in  this  way  done,  though  one  hardly  sees 
by  what  right  the  changes,  however  desirable,  were  made. 
The  following  alterations,  which  have  come  under  my  eye, 
may  be  noticed.  "Moe,"  which  stood  in  several  places  in 
the  exemplar  edition  (at  John  iv.,  41 ;  Gal.  iv.,  27),  has  been 
replaced  by  "  more ;"  "  fet,"  the  old  perfect  of"  fetch,"  is  now 
printed  "fetched"  (Acts  xxviii.,  13) ;  "lift,"  where  it  stands 
as  a  perfect, has  been  altered  to  "  lifted"  (Luke  xi.,  27 ;  Acts 
ix., 41),  yet  not  uniformly,  for  in  more  than  one  place  "lift" 
has  been  allowed  to  stand  (Luke  xvi.,  23).  "Kinred,"  the 
older  form  of  the  word,  has  every  where  been  changed  into 
"  kindred ;"  and  "  flix" — this,  too,  the  older  form* — has  in  like 
manner  yielded  to  "flux"  (Acts  xxviii.,  8).  "Apollo"  stood 
in  several  places  instead  of  "Apollos,"  which  in  like  manner 
has  been  removed  (1  Cor.  iii.,  22 ;  iv.,  6) ;  "  ought,"  as  the  per 
fect  of"  owe,"  has  been  changed  into  "  owed"  (Matt,  xviii.,  24, 
28;  Luke  vii.,  41);  the  stately  "Ilicrusalcm"  has  everywhere 
been  changed  to  "  Jerusalem."  Less  to  be  justified  than  any 
of  these  is  the  change  of  "  broided,"  another  form  of  "  braid 
ed,"  into  "broidcred"  (1  Tim.  ii.,9) ;  while  least  excusable  of 
all  is  the  change  of  "  shame/asfriess,"  in  the  same  verse,  into 
"  shame/rtc«7ness,"  another  and  later  word  growing  out  of 
the  corruption  of  the  earlier.  "  Shamefastness"  is  formed 
upon  "  shamefast,"  that  is, "  fast,"  or  established,  in  honorable 
"  shame ;"  just  as  "  steadfastness"  on  "  steadfast,"  "  soothfast- 
ness"  on  "  soothfast,"  "  rootfastncss"— a  good  old  word  now 
let  go — on  "rootfast."  To  change  this  into  "  shame/«m7- 

*  See  Holland,  P/iny's  Natural  History,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  37, 39, 40,  and  often. 

u 
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ness"  is  to  allow  all  the  meaning  and  force  of  the  word  to 
run  to  the  surface,  to  leave  it  ethically  a  far  inferior  word, 
and  marks  an  unfaithful  guardianship  of  the  text,  both  on 
their  part  who  first  introduced,  and  theirs  who  have  so  long 
allowed  the  change. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ON    SOME    QUESTIONS    OF   TRANSLATION,  AND   THE    ANSWERS 
TO   THEM    WHICH    OUR   TRANSLATORS    GAVE. 

I  HAVE  already  touched  in  the  second  chapter,  devoted  ex 
clusively  to  this  subject,  on  various  graver  difficulties  which 
lie  in  the  path  of  the  translator,  some  of  which  it  is  only 
given  him  at  the  best  partially  to  overcome,  others  of  which 
will  wholly  overcome  him.  But,  besides  these  harder  ques 
tions,  not  to  be  solved,  or  to  be  solved  only  in  part,  there  are 
others,  themselves  also  oftentimes  hard  enough,  which  will 
offer  themselves  for  his  solution — which  will  meet  him,  so  to 
speak,  on  the  very  threshold  of  his  work.  I  propose  in  this 
chapter  a  little  to  consider  what  sort  of  answer  our  own 
translators  have  given  to  some  of  these  questions,  as  they 
presented  themselves  to  them.  It  need  scarcely  be  observed 
that,  wherever  they  acquiesced  in  and  adopted  the  answers 
which  their  predecessors  had  given,  they  did  by  this  course 
make  these  their  own,  and  we  have  a  right  to  regard  them 
as  responsible  for  such. 

Let  us  take,  first,  a  question  which  in  all  translation  is  con 
stantly  recurring — this,  namely :  In  what  manner  ought  tech 
nical  words  of  the  one  language,  which  have  no  exact  equiv 
alents  in  the  other,  which  indeed  can  not  have,  because  the 
exact  thing  itself  is  not  there,  to  be  rendered ;  measures,  for 
instance,  of  wet  and  dry,  as  the  /3«roc  and  xupoq  of  Luke  xvi., 
6,  7  ;  the  ^frprjr/'/c  of  John  ii.,  6  ;  coins,  such  as  the  cicim-^nv 
of  Matt,  xvii.,  24  ;  the  ornr/'/p  of  Matt,  xvii.,  27  ;  the  cpaxni'i  of 
Luke  xv.,  8;  titles  of  honor  and  authority  which  have  long 
since  passed  away,  and  to  which,  at  best,  only  remote  resem 
blances  now  exist,  as  the  •ypafiftOTtyc  and  rtwcdpoc  of  Act-  \i\., 
35;  the  ' Affu'i(>\ni  of  the  same  chapter,  ver.  31 ;  the  a 
of  Acts  xiii.,  1'i 
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The  ways  in  which  such  words  may  be  dealt  with  reduce 
themselves  to  four,  and  our  translators,  by  turns,  have  re 
course  to  them  all.  The  first,  which  is  only  possible  when 
the  etymology  of  the  word  shines  clearly  and  transparently 
through  it,  is  to  seize  this,  and  to  set  against  the  one  word 
another,  either  adopted  or  newly  coined,  which  shall  utter 
over  again  in  the  language  of  the  translation  what  the  orig 
inal  word  uttered  in  its  own.  It  is  thus,  for  instance,  with 
Cicero's  "  indolentia,"  which  he  invented  and  set  over  against 
the  aTrudtia  of  the  Stoics ;  his  "  veriloquium,"  as  against  the 
Greek  irvpoXoyia.  This  course  was  chosen  when  our  trans 
lators  rendered  "Apeioe  Trayoc,  "Mars  Hill"  (Acts  xvii.,  22), 
r£rpc«cto»',  "  quaternion"  (Acts  xii.,  4),  Aiduffrpwrov,  "the  Pave 
ment"  (Johnxix.,  13) ;  when  Sir  John  Cheke  rendered  tKa-6v- 
Tup^oQ  "  hundreder"  (Matt,  viii.,  5),  fff\T)t'ia£vfj.£t>o£  "  mooned" 
(Matt,  iv.,  24).  But  the  number  of  words  which  allow  of  this 
reproduction  is  comparatively  small.  Of  many  the  etymol 
ogy  is  lost ;  many  others  do  not  admit  the  formation  of  a 
corresponding  word  in  another  language.  This  scheme,  there 
fore,  whatever  advantages  it  may  possess,  can  of  necessity  be 
very  sparingly  applied. 

Another  method,  then,  is  to  choose  some  generic  word, 
such  as  must  needs  exist  in  both  languages,  the  genus  of 
which  the  word  to  be  rendered  is  the  species,  and,  without  at 
tempting  any  closer  correspondence,  to  employ  this.  Our 
translators  have  frequently  taken  this  course ;  they  have 
done  so,  rendering  /3u-og,  copoc,  \dlvi^  aurov,  alike  by  "  meas 
ure"  (Luke  xvi.,  G,  7  ;  Rev.  vi.,  6 ;  Matt,  xiii.,  33),  with  no  en 
deavors  to  mark  in  any  of  these  places  the  capacity  of  the 
measure ;  cpaxp'j  by  "  piece  of  silver"  (Luke  xv.,  8),  trra->ip  by 
"piece  of  money"  (Matt,  xvii.,27),  not  attempting  in  cither 
case  to  designate  the  value  of  the  coin  ;  avdviraroe  by  "  depu 
ty"  (Acts  xiii.,  8),  rrpar^yot  by  "  magistrates"  (Acts  xvi.,  22), 
XiXmpx«e  by  "  captain"  (Rev.  xix.,  IS),  tm-riptoi  by  "  murderers" 
(Acts  xxi.,  38),  ^ciyoi  by  "wise  men"  (Matt,  ii.,  1).  A  mani 
fest  disadvantage  Avhich  attends  this  course  is  the  want  in 
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the  copy  of  that  definite  distinctness  which  the  original  pos 
sessed,  a  certain  vagueness  which  is  given  to  the  former,  with 
the  obliteration  of  all  strongly  marked  lines. 

Or,  thirdly,  they  may  seek  out  some  special  word  in  the 
language  into  which  the  translation  is  being  made  which 
shall  be  more  or  less  an  approximative  equivalent  for  that  in 
whose  place  it  stands.  We  have  two  not  very  happy  illus 
trations  of  this  scheme  in  "  town-clerk,"  as  the  rendering  of 
ypapfiartvc  (Acts  xix.,  35),  though  doubtless  the  town-clerk  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  was  a  very  different 
and  far  more  important  personage  than  now  ;*  and  "  Easter" 
as  that  of  HafT^a  (Acts  xii.,  4).  The  turning  of'Eppie  into 
"Mercurius"  (Acts  xiv.,12)  is,  in  fact,  another  example  of 
the  same,  although  our  translators  themselves,  no  doubt,  were 
unconscious  of  it,  seeing  that  in  their  time  the  essential  dis 
tinction  between  the  Greek  and  the  Italian  mythologies,  and 
the  fact  that  the  names  of  the  deities  in  the  former  were  only 
adapted  with  more  or  less  fitness  to  the  deities  of  the  latter, 
was  unknown  even  to  scholars.!  This  method  of  translating 
has  its  own  serious  drawback,  that,  although  it  often  gives  a 
distinct  and  vigorous,  yet  it  runs  the  danger  of  conveying  a 
more  or  less  false,  impression.  Except  by  a  very  singular 
felicity,  and  one  which  will  not  often  occur,  the  word  select 
ed,  while  it  conveys  some  truth,  must  also  convey  some  error 
bound  up  with  the  truth.  Thus  vocSpdn-j/c  is  not  what  we 
have  rendered  it,  "a  farthing"  (Mark  xii.,  42),  and  awapiov 
(Matt,  x.,  29)  as  little  ;J  nor  Irivapiov  "a  penny"  (Matt,  xx.,  2), 


*  T.  G.,  the  author  of  some  Notes  and  Observations  vpon  some  Passages  of 
Scripture,  Oxford,  1(>4G,  p.  42,  would  substitute  "actuary"  —  scarcely  an  im 
provement.  He  complains  with  justice  (p.  45)  that  "a  worshiper"  is  too  fee 
ble  a  rendering  of  vi  wicopoc,  Acts  xix.,  35,  and  would  put  "  the  sacrist"  in  its 
room;  but,  while  much  might  be  said  in  favor  of  "sacrist,"  Hammond  also 
suggesting  it,  this  is  just  that  sort  of  word  which  our  translators  have  every 
where  sought  to  avoid. 

t  Curiously  enough,  'EppiQ,  one  of  the  Roman  Christiana  whom  St.  Paul 
salutes  (Rom.  xvi.,  13),  is  also  rendered  "  Mercurius"  in  Cranmer's  aud  the 
Geneva  Version. 

I  How  far  our  words  fail  to  express  not  merely  the  actual,  but  the  relative 
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nor  /xer/oTjrj/c  "  a  firkin"  (John  ii.,  6) ;  not,  I  mean,  our  farthing, 
or  penny,  or  firkin.  So,  too,  if  "piece  of  money"  is  a  vague 
translation  of  fyaxp'/  (Luke  xv.,  8),  Wicliffe's  "bezant"  and 
Tyndale's  "  grote"  involve  absolute  error.  Add  to  this  the 
danger  that  the  coloring  of  one  time  and  age  may  thus  be 
substituted  for  that  of  another,  of  the  modern  world  for  the 
ancient,  a  tone  heathen  and  profane  for  one  sacred  and  Chris 
tian  ;  as  when  Golding,  in  his  translation  of  Ovid's  Meta 
morphosis,  calls  the  Vestal  Virgins  "  nuns ;"  as  when  Holland, 
in  his  Livy  and  elsewhere,  talks  of  "colonels,"  "wardens  of 
the  marches,"  renders  constantly  "  Pontifex  Maximus"  by 
"  archbishop,"  with  much  else  of  the  like  kind ;  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  inconveniences  attending  this  course  are  not 
small. 

There  remains  only  one  way  more — to  take  the  actual  word 
of  the  original,  and  to  transplant  it  unchanged,  or  at  most 
with  a  slight  change  in  the  termination — "  parce  detortum" 
— into  the  other  tongue,  in  the  trust  that  time  and  use  will, 
little  by  little,  cause  the  strangeness  of  it  to  disappear,  and 
its  meaning  gradually  to  be  acquired  even  by  the  unlearned. 
Plutarch,  in  his  Roman  Lives,  deals  thus  with  many  Latin 
words,  as  ZiKruTup,  (j>ovpKi<pfpi  KaTTfrwXioy ;  so,  too,  our  latest 
Greek  historian,  where  others  had  spoken  of  "heavy-armed," 
of  "  targeteer,"  of  "  the  leadership  of  Greece,"  has  preferred 
"  hoplite,"  "  peltast,"  "  the  hegemony  of  Greece."  Our  trans 
lators  have  followed  this  course  in  respect  of  many  Hebrew 
words  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  "  TJrim,"  "  Thummim,"  "  eph- 
od,"  "shekel,"  "cherub,"  "seraphim,"  "cor,"  "bath,"  "ephah;" 
and  of  some  Greek  in  the  New,  as  "  tetrarch,"  "  proselyte," 
"  Paradise,"  "  Pentecost,"  "  Messias ;"  or,  by  adopting  these 
words  from  preceding  translations,  have  acquiesced  in  the  fit 
ness  of  this  course.  At  the  same  time  they  have  felt  the  dan- 
values  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  moneys  for  which  they  stand,  maybe  seen  in 
the  fact  that  the  anaapiov  is  four  times  more  valuable  than  the  <co^nrr/;c, 
both  being  translated  "  farthing ;"  and  while  our  penny,  farthing,  mite,  stand 
in  the  relation  of  1,  J,  -J,  the  fyvupiov,  aaadptor,  and  \tirTw  stand  in  that  of  1, 
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ger  of  this  scheme.  We  have  no  such  word  as  "  scenopegia" 
(in  the  Rheims  Version,  John  vii.,  2) ;  nor  have  \ve  stuffed 
our  version  with  "metretes,"  "assarion,"  "  lepton,"  "  sata," 
"chcenix,"  "modius,"  "hemorrhage,"  and  dozens  more  of  the 
same  kind,  with  which  a  recent  translator,  who  designs  his 
work  as  an  "  important  contribution  to  practical  religion," 
and  also  flatters  himself  that  he  has  "adopted  a  thoroughly 
modern  style,"  has  stuffed  his.  The  disadvantage  of  this 
course  evidently  is,  that  in  many  cases  the  adopted  word  con 
tinues  always  an  exotic  for  the  mass  of  the  people :  it  never 
tells  its  own  story  to  them,  nor  becomes,  so  to  speak,  trans 
parent  with  its  own  meaning.  "And  therefore,  as  I  can  not 
but  think,  the  number  of  words  of  this  kind  which  occur  in 
Wicliffe's  translation  must  have  constituted  a  serious  draw 
back  to  its  popular  character,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
testify  strongly  to  the  embarrassments  which  awaited  the 
first  breaker  up  of  a  new  way.  I  refer  to  such  words  as  "  ar- 
chitriclyn"  (John  ii.,  8),  "  propucye"  (Rom.  ii.,  25),  "neomc- 
nye"  (Col.  ii.,  10),  "  apocalips"  (Rev.  i.,  1),  "  tliluvyc"  (2  Pet. 
ii.,5),  and  the  like. 

It  is  impossible  to  adhere  with  a  strict  consistency  to  any 
one  of  these  devices  for  representing  the  things  of  one  con 
dition  of  society  by  the  words  of  another;  they  must  all-in 
their  turn  be  appealed  to,  even  as  they  all  will  be  found 
barely  sufficient.  Our  translators  have  employed  them  all. 
Their  inclination,  as  compared  with  others,  is  perhaps  toward 
the  second,  the  least  ambitious,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
safest,  of  these  courses.  Once  or  twice  they  have  chosen  it 
when  one  of  the  other  ways  appears  manifestly  preferable, 
as  in  their  rendering  of  uvdvira-oQ  by  "deputy"  (Acts  xiii.,  7, 
8,  12),  "proconsul"  being  ready  made  to, their  hands,  with 
AVicliffe's  authority  for  its  use. 

There  is  another  question,  doubtless  a  perplexing  one, 
which  our  translators  had  to  solve ;  I  confess  that  I  much 
regret  the  solution  at  which  they  arrived.  It  was  this. 
How  should  they  deal  with  the  Hebrew  names  of  places  and 
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of  persons  in  the  Old  Testament  which  had  gradually  as 
sumed  a  form  somewhat  different  from  their  original  on  the 
lips  of  Greek-speaking  Jews,  and  which  appeared  in  these 
their  later  Hellenistic  forms  in  the  Xew  Testament.  Should 
they  bring  them  "back  to  their  original  shapes,  or  suffer  them 
to  stand  in  their  later  deflections ?  Thus,  meeting  'HX/ae  in 
the  Greek  text,  should  they  render  it  "Elias"  or  "Elijah?" 
We  all  know  the  answer  which  for  the  most  part  they  gave 
to  this  question ;  but  I  am  not  the  less  deeply  convinced 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  vivid  and  strong  the  rela- ' 
tions  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  the  minds  of 
the  great  body  of  English  hearers  and  readers  of  Scripture, 
they  ought  to  have  recurred  to  the  Old  Testament  names, 
which  are  not  merely  the  Hebrew,  but  also  the  English 
names,  and  which,  therefore,  had  their  right  to  a  place  in  the 
English  text ;  that  'IlX/ar,  for  instance,  should  have  been 
translated  into  that  which  is  not  merely  its  Hebrew,  but  also 
its  English  equivalent,  "  Elijah,"  and  so  with  the  others. 
They  have  acted  so  in  respect  of  "  Jerusalem ;"  and,  because 
they  found  'Iepotr6\vfj.a  very  often  in  their  Greek  text,  they 
did  not,  therefore,  think  it  necessary  to  write  "  Ilierosoly- 
ma."  To  measure  how  much  we  lose  by  the  scheme  which 
they  have  preferred,  let  us  just  seek  to  realize  to  ourselves 
the  difference  in  the  amount  of  awakened  attention  among  a 
country  congregation  which  Matt,  xvii.,  10  would  arouse  if  it 
were  read  thus,  "And  his  disciples  asked  him,  saying,  Why 
then  say  the  Scribes  that  Elijah  must  first  come?"  as  com 
pared  with  what  it  now  is  likely  to  create.  Elijah  is  a  per 
son  to  them;  the  same  who  once  raised  the  widow's  son, 
who  on  Mount  Carmel  challenged  and  overcame  alone  the 
army  of  the  prophets  of  Baal,  who  went  up  in  a  fire-chariot 
to  heaven.  Elias  is  for  them  but  a  name. 

As  it  is,  we  have  a  double  nomenclature,  and  for  the  un 
learned  members  of  the  Church  a  sufficiently  perplexing  one, 
for  very  many  places  and  persons  of  the  earlier  Covenant. 
It  would  be  curious  to  know  how  many  of  our  people  recog- 
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nize  the  widow  of"  Zarephath"  (I  Kings  xvii.,  9)  in  the  wom 
an  of  "  Sarepta,"  spoken  of  by  our  Lord  in  the  synagogue  of 
Nazareth  (Luke  iv.,  26).  And  then  what  confusion  in  respect 
of  kings,  and  prophets,  and  others,  many  of  them  familiar 
enough  if  they  had  presented  themselves  in  their  own  forms, 
but  strange  and  unrecognized  in  their  Hellenistic  disguise  ! 
Not  to  speak  of"  Elijah"  and  "  Elias,"  we  have  "  Elisha"  and 
"Eliseus"  (Luke  iv.,  26) ;  "Hosea"  and  "  Osee"  (Rom.  ix.,  25) ; 
"Isaiah"  and  "Esaias"  (Matt,  iii.,  3) ;  to  which  the  Apocry 
pha  adds  a  third  form,  "Esay"  (Ecclus.  xlviii.,  22);  "LTzziah" 
and  "  Ozias"  (Matt,  i.,  9) ;  "  Abijah"  and  "Abia"  (Matt,  i.,  7) ; 
"Kish"and  "Cis"  (Acts  xiii.,21);  "Ilezekiah"  and  "Ezcki- 
as"  (Matt.i.,  10) ;  "Terah"  and  "Thara"  (Luke  iii.,  34) ;  "Zech- 
ariah"  and  "Zacharias"  (Matt,  xxiii.,  35) ;  "  Korah"  and  "Core" 
(this  last  commonly  pronounced  as  a  monosyllable  in  our  na 
tional  schools),  "ttahab"  and  "Rachab,"  "Peleg"  and  "Pha- 
leg,"  and  (most  unfortunate  of  all)  "Joshua"  and  "Jesus." 

It  is,  indeed,  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  confusion 
of  which  the  "  Jesus"  of  Ileb.  iv.,  8  must  be  the  occasion  to 
the  great  body  of  unlearned  English  readers  and  hearers,  not 
to  speak  of  a  slight  perplexity  arising  from  the  same  cause 
at  Acts  vii.,  45.  The  fourth  chapter  of  the  Hebrews  is  any 
how  hard  enough  ;  it  is  only  with  strained  attention  that  we 
follow  the  apostle's  argument.  But  when  to  its  own  diffi 
culty  is  added  for  many  the  confusion  arising  from  the  fact 
that  "  Jesus"  is  here  used,  not  of  him  whose  name  is  above 
every  name,  but  of  the  son  of  Nun,  known  every  where  in 
the  Old  Testament  by  the  name  of  "Joshua,"  the  perplexity 
to  many  becomes  hopeless.  It  is  in  vain  that  our  translators 
have  added  in  the  margin,  "  that  is,  Joshua ;"  for  all  practi 
cal  purposes  of  excluding  misconception,  the  note,  in  most  of 
our  Bibles  omitted,  is  useless.  In  putting  "  Jesus"  here  they 
have  departed  from  most  of  our  preceding  versions,  and  from 
many  foreign.  Even  if  they  had  counted  that  the  letter  of 
their  obligation  as  translators,  which  yet  I  can  not  think, 
bound  them  to  this,  one  would  willingly  have  here  seen  a 
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breach  of  the  letter,  that  so  they  might  better  have  kept  the 
spirit. 

There  is  another  difficulty,  entailing,  however,  no  such  se 
rious  consequences,  even  if  the  best  way  of  meeting  it  is  not 
chosen :  how,  namely,  to  deal  with  Greek  and  Latin  proper 
names  ?  whether  to  make  them  in  their  terminations  English, 
or  to  leave-  them  as  we  find  them  ?  Our  translators  in  this 
matter  adhere  to  no  constant  rule.  It  is  not  merely  that 
some  proper  names  drop  their  classical  terminations,  as 
"  Paul,"  and  "  Saul,"  and  "  Urban"  (Rom.  xvi.,  9),*  while  oth 
ers,  as  "  Silvanus,"  which  by  the  same  rule  should  be  "  Sil 
van,"  and  "Mercurius,"  retain  it.  This  inconsistency  is  prev 
alent  in  all  books  which  have  to  do  with  classical  antiquity. 
There  is  almost  no  Roman  history  in  which  "  Pornpey"  and 
"Antony"  do  not  stand  side  by  side  with  "Augustus"  and 
"Tiberius."  Merivale's,  who  also  writes  "Pompeius"  and 
u  Antonius,"  is  almost  the  only  exception  which  I  know.  If 
this  were  all,  there  would  be  little  to  find  fault  with  in  an  ir 
regularity  almost,  if  not  quite,  universal,  and  in  some  cases 
hardly  to  be  avoided  without  so  much  violence  done  to  usage 
as  might  leave  it  doubtful  Avhether  the  gain  exceeded  the 
loss.f  But  in  our  version  the  same  name  occurs  with  a 
Greek  or  Latin  ending,  now  with  an  English,  as  though  it 
were  now  "  Pompeius"  and  now  "  Pompey,"  now  " Antonius" 
and  now  "Antony,"  in  the  same  volume,  or  even  the  same 
page,  of  some  Roman  history ;  and  the  fault  extends  to  lie- 
brew  names  as  well.  Consistency  in  such  details  is  avowed 
ly  difficult,  and  the  difficulty  of  attaining  it  must  have  been 
much  enhanced  by  the  many  hands  that  were  engaged  in 
our  version.  But  it  is  strange  that  not  only  in  different 
parts  of  the  New  Testament,  which  proceeded  from  different 

*  So  it  ought  to  be  printed  in  our  modern  Bibles,  not  "  Urbane,"  which  is 
now  deceptive,  though  it  was  not  so  according  to  the  orthography  of  1C11  ; 
it  suggests  a  trisyllable,  and  the  termination  of  a  female  name.  It  is  Ovpfia- 
vav  in  the  original. 

t  See  an  article  with  the  title  Orthoyrajihic  Mutineers,  in  the  J/<V<.//<<- 
neous  Essays  of  De  Quincey. 
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hands,*  we  have  now  "Marcus"  (Col.  iv.,  10;  Philem.  24;  1 
Pet.  v.,  13)  and  now  "Mark"  (Acts  xii.,  12,  25  ;  2  Tim.  iv.,  11) ; 
now  "  Lucas"  (postscript  to  2  Cor.)  and  now  "  Luke"  (2  Tim. 
iv.,  11) ;  now  "  Jeremias"  (Matt,  xvi.,  14)  and  now  "Jeremy" 
(Matt,  ii.,  17);  now  "  Apollos"  (Acts  xviii.,  24;  xix.,  1),  now 
"Apollo"!  (1  Cor.  iii.,22;  iv.,  G);  now  "  Xoe"  (Matt,  xxiv., 
38)  and  now  "Xoah"  (1  Pot.  iii.,20);  now  "Simon,  son  of 
Jonas"  (John  xxi.,  15,  1C,  IT),  and  now  "Simon,  son  of 
Jona"  (John  i.,42) ;  now  "Judas"  (Matt,  i.,2)  and  now  "  Juda" 
(Luke  iii.,33;  Ileb.  viL,  14) :  this  in  respect  of  the  patriarch 
of  this  name,  while  the  apostle  is  now  "Judas"  (Acts  i.,  13) 
and  now  "  Jude"  (Jude  1) ;  now  "Timothcus"  (Acts  xvi.,  1) 
and  now  "Timothy"  (Ileb.  xiii.,  21) ;  but  in  the  same  chapter 
we  have  T</uo0£oe  rendered  first  "Timothy"  (2  Cor.  i.,  1)  and 
then  "Timothcus"  (/£.,  ver.  19).  In  like  manner  we  have 
"  Corinthus"  in  one  place  (postscript  to  the  Ep.  to  the  llo- 
mans)  and  "Corinth"  elsewhere;  "Sodoma"  (Rom.  xix.,  29) 
and  "Sodom"  (Matt,  x.,  15;  Jude  7) ;  while  the  inhabitants 
of  Crete  (Kpj/rrc)  are  now  "Cretes"  (Acts  ii.,  11),  which  can 
not  be  right,  and  now  "  Cretians"  (Tit.  i.,  12) ;  "  Cretans"  is  a 
form  preferable  to  both. 

There  are  other  inconsistencies  in  the  manner  of  dealing 
with  proper  names.  Thus  "Apace  Tuyoc  is  "Areopagus"  at 
Acts  xvii.,  19,  while  three  verses  farther  on  it  is  "Mars  Hill." 
In  which  of  these  ways  it  ought  to  have  been  translated  may 
very  fairly  be  a  question;  the  subsequent  mention  of  "Dio- 
nysius  the  AreopafffaP  (vcr.  34)  may  perhaps  give  a  prefer 
ence  to  the  former  rendering ;  but  one  rendering  or  the  oth 
er,  once  chosen,  should  have  been  adhered  to.  Then,  again, 
if  our  translators  gave,  as  they  properly  did,  the  Latin  termi 
nation  to  the  names  of  cities,  "Ephcsz/s,"  "Milet?/s,"  not 
"  Ephcsos,"  "  Miletos,"  they  should  have  done  this  through- 

*  In  the  same  way  it  is  "Tyrtis"  throughout  Jeremiah  (xxvi.,  2),  and 
"  Tyre"  throughout  Isaiah  (xxiii.,  5). 

+  This  latter  form,  manifestly  inconvenient,  as  confounding  the  name  of 
an  eminent  Christian  teacher  with  that  of  a  heathen  tleitv,  has  heen.  as  al 
ready  remarked,  tacitly  removed  from  later  editions  i  four  J'iblc. 
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out,  and  written  "Assws"  (Acts  xx.,  13, 14)  and  "PerganiMs" 
(Rev.  i.,  1 1 ;  ii.,  1 2),  not  "  Assos"  and  "  Pergamos."  In  regard 
of  this  last,  it  would  have  been  better  still  if  they  had  em 
ployed  the  form  "  Pergamww  /"  for,  while  no  doubt  there 
are  examples  of  the  feminine  Iltpya/zoe  in  Greek  authors,*  they 
are  excessively  rare,  and  the  city's  name  is  almost  always 
written  l\.i'pyap.ov  in  Greek,  and  "Pergainum"  in  Latin.f  A 
singular  error,  exactly  reversing  this  one,  the  use  of  "  Mile- 
tum"  at  2  Tim.  iv.,  20,  has  been  often  noted ;  an  error  into 
which  our  translators  would  probably  not  have  fallen  them 
selves,  but  have  inherited  it  from  the  versions  preceding,  all 
which  have  it.  Yet  it  is  strange  that  they  did  not  correct 
it  here,  seeing  that  it,  or  a  similar  error,  "  Miletow,"  had,  at 
Acts  xx.,  15, 17,  been  by  them  discovered  and  removed,  and 
the  city's  name  rightly  given,  "  Miletus ;"  although  in  the 
heading  even  of  this  chapter  also  they  have  suffered  "  Mile- 
turn"  to  stand.J 

It  is  the  carrying  of  one  rule  through  which  we  desire  in 
these  matters,  and  this  is  not  seldom  exactly  what  we  miss. 
Thus,  seeing  that  in  the  enumeration  of  the  precious  stones 
which  constitute  the  foundations  of  the  Xew  Jerusalem  (Rev. 
xxi.,19,  20),  all  save  two,  which  are  capable  of  receiving  an 

*  Ptol.,  v.  ii.  ;  comp.  Lobeck,  P/irynicItus,  p.  422. 

t  Xenophon,  Anab.,  vii.,  8,  8  ;  Strabo,  xiii.,  4  ;  Pliny,  IT.  JV.,  xxxv.,  4G. 

J  At  the  same  time,  it  is  very  possible  that  "Miletum"  was  originally  no 
error.  In  early  English,  as  very  often  in  German  at  the  present  day,  Latin 
and  Greek  words  are  declined,  and  given  the  termination  of  that  case  in 
which  they  would  appear,  supposing  the  whole  sentence  to  have  been  com 
posed  in  one  of  these  languages.  Thus,  in  Wicliffe's  Version  (Rom.  xvi.,  1 2), 
"  Greete  well  Trifennnz  and  Trifosam."  Again,  in  the  Geneva  (Acts  xxvii., 
7),  "  We  scarce  were  come  over  against  Gnidi/w ;"  in  Tyndale  (Acts  ix.,  3), 
"desired  of  him  letters  to  Damasco."  So,  too,  in  Capgrave's  Chroni<-lt\  p. 
85  :  "lie  held  the  grete Councille  of  Chalcidony  ageyn  Euticem  the  heretik." 
Nor  has  this  usage  wholly  passed  away.  In  Kingsiey's  very  noble  poem  of 
Perseus  and  Andromeda,  they  appear,  once  at  least,  as  "Persea"  and  "An- 
dromeden."  I  can  not,  however,  think  that  this  allowing  the  proper  names 
which  we  use  to  assert  the  rights  of  their  own  grammar  against  those  of  the 
English  has  any  such  merits  that  it  should  be  reintroduced  among  us.  In  an 
English  sentence  they  must  learn  to  accommodate  themselves  to  English 
ways. 
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English  termination,  do  receive  it  —  tlius,  "  beryl"  and  not 
"beryllus,"  "chrysolite"*  and  not  " chrysolithus,"  "jacinth" 
and  not  "jacinthus"  —  we  might  fairly  ask  that  these  two, 
"chrysoprasus"  and  "sardius,"  should  not  be  exceptionally 
treatcd.  It  should  therefore  be  "chrysoprasc,"  and  not  "chry 
soprasus."  "  Sardius"  may  be  objected  to  for  a  farther  rea 
son.  £<<p2io»',  not  ffuptioc,  is  the  Greek  name  of  this  stone,  as 
"  sarda"  is  the  Latin ;  and  aapcioc  here  is  an  adjective  (sar 
dius  lapis, Tcrtullian),  quite  as  much  as  erop&voc  at  liev.  iv.,3, 
/\<0oc,  which  is  there  expressed,  being  here  understood.  It 
would  have  been,  therefore,  more  correct  to  translate  "  a  sar 
dine  stone"  here,  as  has  been  done  there.  Two  other  ways, 
indeed,  lay  before  our  translators.  "  Sard"  has  been  natural 
ized  in  English ;  it  is  used  in  Holland's  Pliny ;  and  they 
might  have  adopted  this ;  or,  best  of  all,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
they  might  have  boldly  ventured  upon  "  ruby,"  which  iu  all 
likelihood  this  stone  was,  and  which  otherwise  we  miss  in  the 
present  enumeration  of  precious  stones,  though  it  is  very  un 
likely  that  a  stone  so  prized  should  be  absent  here.  "  Sar 
dius,"  which  they  have  employed,  seems  anyhow  incorrect, 
though  the  Vulgate  may  be  quoted  in  its  favor. 

Hammond  affirms,  and  I  must  needs  consider  with  reason, 
that  "Trcs  Taberno)"  should  have  been  left  in  its  Latin  form 
(Acts  xxviii.,  15),  and  not  rendered  "The  Three  Taverns." 
It  is  a  proper  name,  just  as  much  as  "  Appii  Forum,"  which 
occurs  in  the  same  verse,  and  which  rightly  we  have  not  re 
solved  into  "The  Market  of  Appius."  Had  we  left  "Tres 
Tabernai"  untouched  (I  observe  De  Wette  does  so),  we  should 
then  have  only  dealt  as  the  sacred  historian  has  himself 
dealt  with  it,  who  has  merely  written  it  in  Greek  letters,  not 
turned  it  into  equivalent  Greek  words.  As  little  should  we 
have  turned  it  into  English. 

Sometimes  our  translators  have  carried  too  far,  as  I  can 
not  but  think,  the  turning  of  qualitative  genitives  into  adjec- 

*  Misspelt  "chrysolite,"  and  the  etvmology  obscured,  in  nearly  all  our 
modern  editions  Imt  <'<>rrertly  givi-n  in  the  exemplar  edition  ot  Kill. 
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lives.  Oftentimes  it  is  prudently  done,  and  with  a  due  rec 
ognition  of  the  Hebrew  idiom  which  lias  moulded  and  mod 
ified  the  Greek  phrase  with  which  they  have  to  deal.  Thus 
"  forgetful  hearer"  is  unquestionably  better  than  "  hearer  of 
forgetfulness"  (James  i.,  25) ;  "his  natural  face"  than  "face 
of  his  nature"  or  "  of  his  generation"  (ib.)  ;  "  unjust  steward" 
than  "steward  of  injustice"  (Luke  xvi.,  8).  Yet  at  other 
times  they  have  done  this  without  necessity,  and  occasional 
ly  with  manifest  loss.  "Deceitful  lusts"  is  a  very  unsatis 
factory  substitute  for  "lusts  of  deceit"  (Eph.  iv.,  22).  "Son  • 
of  his  love,"  which  the  Rheims  Version  has,  would  have  been 
better  than  "beloved  son"*  (Col.  i.,  13) ;  "  the  Gospel  of  the 
glory"  than  "the  glorious  Gospel"  (1  Tim.  i.,  11);  and  cer 
tainly  "  the  body  of  our  vilencss,"  or  "  of  our  humiliation," 
better  than  "  our  vile  body  ;"  "  the  body  of  his  glory"  than 
"his  glorious  body"  (Phil,  iii.,  21).  "  The  uncertainty  of  rich 
es,"  as  it  is  in  the  Rheims,  would  be  more  accurate  than  "  un 
certain  riches"  (1  Tim.  vi.,  17) ;  "appearing  of  the  glory,"  as 
in  the  Geneva,  than  "  glorious  appearing"  (Tit.  ii.,  13) ;  "  chil 
dren  of  the  curse"  than  "cursed  children"  (2  Pet.  ii.,  14) ;  in 
which  last  case  it  has  been  forgotten  that  there  was  a  second 
Hebraism,  that,  namely,  inherent  in  "  children,"  to  deal  with.f 
Qlxovofjtia  Qfov  can  never  mean  "  godly  edifying"  (1  Tim.  i., 
4).  "  The  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God"  (Rom.  viii., 
21)  not  merely  comes  short  of,  but  expresses  something  very 
different  from,  "  the  liberty  of  the  glory  of  the  children  of 
Godw  (see  Alford,  in  loco}.  Doubtless  the  accumulated  gen 
itives  are  in  this  last  place  awkward  to  deal  with  :  it  was 
probably  to  avoid  them  that  the  translation  assumed  its  pres 
ent  shape  ;  but  still,  when  higher  interests  are  at  stake,  such 
awkwardness  must  be  endured,  and  elsewhere  our  translators 
have  not  shrunk  from  it,  as  at  Rev.  xvi.,  19:"  The  cup  of  the 
wine  of  the  fierceness  of  his  wrath." 

*  Augustine  (De  Trin.,  xv.,  10)  lays  a  dogmatic  stress  on  the  genitive 
("  Filius  cnritatis  ejus  nullus  est  tilius,  quam  qui  de  substuutii  Ejus  est  geni- 
tus"),  but  this  may  he  questioned. 

t  See  some  good  observations  ou  this  ]ilir:i<(.-  in  Scholeficld's  Hints,  in  loco, 
p.  150. 
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Calvary  is  a  word  so  consecrated  for  us  that  one  is  almost 
unwilling  to  urge  that  it  has  no  right  to  a  place  in  our  Bi 
bles  ;  and  yet  it  certainly  has  none,  and  we  owe  to  the  Vul 
gate,  or  rather  to  the  influence  of  Latin  Christianity,  that  we 
find  it  there :  "  When  they  were  come  to  the  place  which  is 
called  Calvary,  there  they  crucified  him"  (Luke  xxiii.,  33). 
But  this  Kpai'top  ought  cither  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  proper 
name,  in  which  case  "  Cranium"  would  be  the  right  rendering, 
or  else  translated, in  which  case  "A  Skull,"  not"  the  place  of 
a  skull,"  as  in  the  margin  here,  this  being  drawn  from  Matt. 
xxvii.,  33.  In  no  case  can  recourse  be  had  rightly  to  the 
Latin ;  or  a  Latin  name,  and  one  which  did  not,  as  applied 
to  this  place,  exist  till  many  centuries  after,  be  properly  em 
ployed.  The  same  reasons  which  made  "  Calvaria"  (being 
the  name  for  a  skull  in  the  silver  age  of  Latinity)  appropriate 
in  the  Latin  translation,  make  "  Calvary"  inappropriate  in 
ours.  At  the  same  time,  I  would  much  rather  lie  under  the 
charge  of  inconsequence  than  suggest  that  it  should  be  now 
disturbed. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ON    SQME    UNNECESSARY   DISTINCTIONS    INTRODUCED. 

IT  may  be  well,  before  entering  on  this  subject,  to  make 
one  remark,  which,  having  an  especial  reference  to  the  sub 
ject-matter  of  this  and  the  following  chapter,  more  or  less' 
bears  upon  all.  I  have  already  observed  that  the  advantages 
were  great  of  coming,  as  our  translators  did,  in  the  rear  of 
other  translators ;  of  inheriting  from  those  who  went  before 
them  so  large  an  amount  of  work  well  done,  of  successful 
renderings,  of  phrases  consecrated  already  by  long  usage  in 
the  Church.  It  was  a  signal  gain  that  they  had  not,  in  the 
fabric  which  they  were  constructing,  to  make  a  new  frame 
work  throughout,  but  needed  only  here  and  there  to  insert 
new  materials  where  the  old  from  any  cause  were  faulty  or 
out  of  date ;  that  of  them  it  was  not  demanded  that  they 
should  make  a  translation  where  none  existed  before ;  nor 
yet,  as  they  have  remarked  themselves,  that  they  should 
bring  a  good  translation  out  of  bad  or  indifferent  ones ;  but 
only  a  best,  and  that  out  of  many  good  ones  preceding. 
None  who  have  ever  been  engaged  in  the  task  of  transfer 
ring  from  one  language  to  another  but  will  freely  acknowl 
edge  that  in  this  their  gain  was  most  real,  and  they  well  un 
derstood  how  to  turn  these  advantages  to  account. 

Yet,  vast  as  these  doubtless  were,  they  were  not  without 
certain  accompanying  drawbacks.  He  who  revises,  above 
all  Avhen  he  addresses  himself  to  the  task  of  revision  with  a 
confidence,  here  abundantly  justified,  in  the  general  cxcrl- 
lency  of  that  which  he  is  revising,  is  in  constant  danger  of 
allowing  his  vigilance  to  sleep,  and  of  thus  passing  over  er 
rors  which  he  would  not  himself  have  originated  had  he  been 
thrown  altogether  on  his  own  resources.  I  can  not  but  think 
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that  in  this  way  the  watchfulness  of  our  translators,  or  re 
visers  rather,  has  been  sometimes  remitted,  and  that  errors 
and  inconsistencies  which  they  would  not  themselves  have 
introduced,  they  have  yet  passed  by  and  allowed.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  faults  in  our  translation  are  thus  an  inher 
itance  from  former  versions.  This  is  not,  indeed,  any  excuse ; 
for  they  who,  with  full  power  to  remove,  passed  them  by,  be 
came  responsible  for  them ;  but  is  merely  mentioned  as  the 
probable  explanation  of  many  among  them.  "With  this  much 
of  introduction,  I  will  pass  on  to  the  proper  subject  of  this 
chapter. 

Our  translators  sometimes  create  distinctions  which  have 
no  counterparts  in  their  original  by  using  two  or  more  words 
to  render  at  different  places,  or,  it  may  be,  at  the  same  place, 
a  single  word  in  the  Greek  text.* 

After  what  has  been  urged  in  a  preceding  chapter,  it  will 
be  readily  understood  that  we  by  no  means  make  a  general 
complaint  against  them  that  they  have  varied  their  words 
when  there  is  no  variation  in  the  original.  Oftentimes  this 
was  inevitable,  or,  if  not  inevitable,  was  certainly  the  more 
excellent  way.  What  we  do  complain  of  is  that  they  have 
done  this  where  it  was  wholly  gratuitous,  and  sometimes 
where  the  force,  clearness,  and  precision  of  the  original  have 
consequently  suffered  not  a  little.  It  is  true  that  what  they 
did  here  they  did  more  or  less  with  their  eyes  open,  and  not 
altogether  of  oversight ;  and  it  will  be  only  fair  to  hear  what 
they,  in  an  Address  to  the  Reader,  now  seldom  or  never  re 
printed,  but,  on  many  accounts,  well  worthy  of  being  so,f  say 

*  Hugh  Brotighton  1ms  some  good  remarks  on  this  subject,  TFbrfo,  1GG2, 
p.  702. 

t  Their  "  pedantic  and  uncouth  preface"  Symonds  calls  it.  There  would 
certainly  he  pedantry  in  any  one  now  writing  with  such  richness  and  fullness 
of  learned  allusion,  a  j>edantry  from  which  our  comparatively  scanty  stores 
of  das.-ical  and  ecclesiastical  learning  would  in  most  cases  etl'crtually  pre.-ene 
U-.  lint  ilii>  preface  is,  on  ninny  grounds,  a  most  interesting  study,  chiefly, 
indeed,  as  giving  :it  coiiMdcrahle.  length,  and  in  various  aspects,  the  view  of 
our  traii-lalni's  themselves  in  regard  of  the  work  which  they  had  undertaken  ; 
\\hile,  "uncouth"  as  this  ohjector  calls  it,  every  true  knower  of  our  language 
X 
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upon  this  matter,  and  how  tlicy  defend  the  course  which  they 
have  adopted.  These  are  their  words :  "  Another  thing  we 
think  good  to  admonish  thee  of  (gentle  reader),  that  we  have 
not  tied  ourselves  to  a  uniformity  of  phrasing,  or  to  an  iden 
tity  of  words,  as  some  peradventure  would  wish  that  we  had 
done,  because  they  observe  that  some  learned  men  somc- 

will  acknowledge  it  a  masterpiece  of  English  composition.  Certainly  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  find  a  more  beautiful  or  more  affecting  piece  of  writing  than 
the  twenty  or  thirty  lines  with  which  the  fourth  paragraph, "  On  the  praise 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  concludes.  And  this  mucli  I  will  quote  of  it  for  its  • 
own  sake,  and  in  the  hope  that  I  may  thus  assist  a  little  in  drawing  this  pref 
ace  from  the  obscurity  and  forgetfulness  into  which  it  has  been  so  strangely 
allowed  to  fall :  "  Men  talk  much  of  liptaiwvr],  how  many  sweet  and  goodly 
things  it  had  hanging  on  it ;  of  the  Philosopher's  stone,  that  it  turneth  cop 
per  into  gold ;  of  Cornu-copia,  that  it  had  all  things  necessary  for  food  in  it ; 
of  Panaces  the  herb,  that  it  was  good  for  all  diseases ;  of  Catholicon  the  drug, 
that  it  is  instead  of  all  purges  ;  of  Vulcan's  Armor,  that  it  was  an  armor  of 
proof  against  all  thrusts,  and  all  blows,  etc.  "\Vell,  that  which  they  falsely  or 
vainly  attributed  to  these  things  for  bodily  good,  we  may  justly  and  with  full 
measure  ascribe  unto  the  Scripture  for  spiritual.  It  is  not  only  an  armor, 
but  also  a  whole  armory  of  weapons,  both  offensive  and  defensive,  whereby 
we  may  save  ourselves  and  put  the  enemy  to  flight.  It  is  not  an  herb,  but  a 
tree,  or  rather  a  whole  paradise  of  trees  of  life,  which  bring  forth  fruit  every 
month,  and  the  fruit  thereof  is  for  meat,  and  the  leaves  for  medicine.  It  is 
not  a  pot  of  manna  or  a  cruse  of  oil,  which  were  for  memory  only,  or  for  a 
meal's  meat  or  two,  but  as  it  were  a  shower  of  heavenly  bread  sufficient  for  a 
whole  host,  be  it  never  so  great,  and  as  it  were  a  whole  cellar  full  of  oil-ves 
sels,  whereby  all  our  necessities  may  be  provided  for,  and  our  debts  dis 
charged.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  Panary  of  wholesome  food  against  fenowed  tra 
ditions  ;  a  Physician's  shop  (St.  Basil  calleth  it)  of  preservatives  against  poi 
soned  heresies ;  a  Pandect  of  profitable  laws  against  rebellious  spirits ;  a 
treasure  of  most  costly  jewels  against  beggarly  rudiments  ;  finally,  a  fountain 
of  most  pure  water  springing  up  unto  everlasting  life.  And  what  man-el  ? 
the  original  thereof  being  from  heaven,  not  from  earth ;  the  Author  being 
GOD,  not  man ;  the  Enditer,  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  the  wit  of  the  apostles  or 
prophets ;  the  penmen  such  as  were  sanctified  from  the  womb,  and  endued 
with  a  principal  portion  of  GOD'S  Spirit ;  the  matter,  verity,  piety,  purity,  up 
rightness  ;  the  form,  GOD'S  Word,  GOD'S  testimony,  GOD'S  oracles,  the  word 
of  truth,  the  word  of  salvation,  etc.  ;  the  effects,  light  of  understanding,  >ta- 
bleness  of  persuasion,  repentance  from  dead  works,  newness  of  life,  holiness, 
peace,  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  lastly,  the  end  and  reward  of  the  study  there 
of,  fellowship  with  the  saints,  participation  of  the  heavenly  nature,  fruition  of 
an  inheritance  immortal,  undefiled,  and  that  never  shall  fade  away  :  Happy 
is  the  man  that  delighteth  in-the  Scripture,  and  thrice  happy  that  meditateth 
in  it  day  and  night." 
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where  have  been  as  exact  as  they  could  that  way.  Truly, 
that  we  might  not  vary  from  the  sense  of  that  which  we  had 
translated  before,  if  the  word  signified  the  same  in  both  places 
(for  there  be  some  words  be  not  of  the  same  sense  every 
where),  we  were  especially  careful,  and  made  a  conscience 
according  to  our  duty.  But  that  we  should  express  the 
same  notion  in  the  same  particular  word ;  as,  for  example,  if 
we  translate  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  word  once  \>y  2nirP°sc> 
never  to  call  it  intent ;  if  one  where  journeying,  never  travel 
ing ;  if  one  where  think,  never  suppose;  if  one  where  pain, 
never  ache  /  if  one  where  joy,  never  gladness,  etc.,  thus  to 
mince  the  matter,  we  thought  to  savor  more  of  curiosity  than 
wisdom,  and  that  rather  it  would  breed  scorn  in  the  atheist 
than  bring  profit  to  the  godly  reader.  For  is  the  kingdom 
of  God  become  words  or  syllables  ?  why  should  we  be  in 
bondage  to  them  if  we  may  be  free;  use  one  precisely,  when 
we  may  use  another  no  less  fit  as  commodiously  ?  We  might 
also  be  charged  (by  scoffers)  with  some  unequal  dealing  to 
ward  a  great  number  of  good  English  words.  For  as  it  is 
written  of  a  certain  great  philosopher  that  he  should  say  that 
those  logs  were  happy  that  were  made  images  to  be  worship 
ed  ;  for  their  fellows,  as  good  as  they,  lay  for  blocks  behind 
the  fire ;  so  if  we  should  say,  as  it  were,  unto  certain  words, 
Stand  up  higher ;  have  a  place  in  the  Bible  always ;  and  to 
others  of  like  quality,  Get  ye  hence ;  be  banished  forever;  we 
might  be  taxed  peradventure  with  St.  James's  words,  namely, 
'To  be  partial  in  ourselves  and  judges  of  evil  thoughts.'" 

Such  is  their  explanation — to  me,  I  confess,  an  insufficient 
one,  whatever  ingenuity  may  be  ascribed  to  it ;  and  for  these 
reasons  insufficient.  It  is  clearly  the  office  of  translators  to 
put  the  reader  of  the  translation,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  on  the 
same  vantage-ground  as  the  reader  of  the  original ;  to  givff 
him,  so  far  as  this  is  attainable,  the  same  assistances  I'm-  un 
derstanding  his  author's  meaning.  Now  every  exact  ami  la 
borious  student  of  the  Greek  Testament  knows  that  tln-iv  is 
almost  no  such  help  in  some  passage  of  difficulty,  doctrinal 
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or  other,  as  to  turn  to  his  Greek  Concordance,  to  search  out 
every  other  passage  in  which  the  word  or  words  wherein  the 
difficulty  seems  chiefly  to  reside,  occur,  and  closely  to  observe 
their  usage  there.  It  is  manifestly  desirable  that  the  reader 
of  the  English  Bible  should  have,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
same  resource.  But  if,  where  there  is  one  and  the  same  word 
in  the  original,  there  are  two,  three,  half  a  dozen  in  the  ver 
sion,  he  is  in  the  main  deprived  of  it.  Thus  he  hears  the  doc 
trine  of  the  atonement  discussed ;  he  Avould  fain  turn  to  all 
the  passages  where  "  atonement"  occurs ;  he  finds  only  one 
(Rom.  v.,  11),  and,  of  course,  is  unaware  that  in  other  passages 
where  he  meets  "  reconciling"  and  "  reconciliation"  (Rom.  xi., 
15  ;  2  Cor.  v.,  18, 19)  it  is  the  same  word  in  the  original.  In 
words  like  this,  which  are,  so  to  speak,  sedes  doctrince,  one  re 
grets,  above  all,  variation  and  uncertainty  in  rendering. 

I  confess  that  I  would  fain  sec  more  even  than  this — not 
merely  that  each  word  in  one  language  should  have  its  fixed 
and  recognized  equivalent  in  the  other,  not  to  be  exchanged 
for  any  other  unless  on  the  clearest  necessity  and  in  excep 
tional  cases ;  but  it  would  be  further  desirable  that  where 
words  had  budded,  and  other  words  grown  out  of  them — Kupi- 
or/je,  for  example,  out  of  Kvpwe — in  such  a  case,  if  xupioc  had 
been  rendered  "  lord,"  then  Kvpior^  should  be  "  lordship,"  and 
not  "  dominion ;"  that  if  Suratoe  is  "  righteous,"  SiKatoavvri  shall 
be  "righteousness" — if,  on  the  other  hand,  etaaioe  is  "just," 
then  let  ZiKaioavvr)  be  "justice ;"  that,  in  fact,  not  merely  word 
should  answer  word,  but  family  should  correspond  to  family. 
It  is  much,  indeed,  that  we  here  demand,  and  we  only  de 
mand  it  as  an  ideal  toward  which  the  nearest  attainable  ap 
proach  should  be  made, being,  as  it  is,  probably  far  more  than 
any  language  could  render,  certainly  far  more  than  our  own. 
%.  circumstance  which,  in  many  aspects,  constitutes  our  rich 
es,  namely,  that  the  English  language  has  two  factors,  a  Pe- 
lasgic  and  a  Gothic,  and  that  thus  we  have  often  duplicate 
words  where  other  languages — the  German,  for  example — 
have  but  a  single  one,  as  "just"  and  "justice"  side  by  side 
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with  "righteous"  and  "righteousness,"  or,  still  more  remark 
ably,  "  saint,"  "saintly,"  "sanctify,"  " sanctification,"  "sanc 
tity,"  over  against  "  holy  one,"  "  holy,"  "  hallow,"  "  hallow 
ing,"  "  holiness :"  this  circumstance,  in  some  of  the  conse 
quences  which  have  followed  from  it,  works  often  injuriously 
so  far  as  the  fulfilling  our  present  demand  is  concerned.  The 
consequences  I  refer  to  are  these,  namely,  that,  as  continual 
ly  will  happen,  neither  group  is  complete,  some  words  having 
dropped  out  from  each,  and  only  between  them  and  by  their 
joint  contributions  the  whole  body  of  needful  words  is  made 
up.  For  instance,  our  translators  use  often  "  righteous"  for 
SU.-CKOC,  and  always,  I  believe,  "  righteousness"  for  2ucaio7vnf. 
But  they  have  presently  to  deal  with  $uctu6u  and  cira/wTtc. 
There  are  gaps  here  in  our  Saxon  group ;  no  holp  to  be  found 
in  that  quarter — no  choice,  therefore,  but  to  take  up  with  the 
Latin,  "to  justify,"  and  "justification,"  and  this,  moreover, 
with  the  certainty  that  the  etymology  of  "  justificare,"  the 
word  which  they  were  compelled  to  use  ("justum/acere"), 
would  be  turned  against  that  truth  which  they  most  loved  to 
assert,  and  which  SIKUIOVV  did  itself  so  plainly  declare.  Then, 
too,  while  TTtorte  is  "faith,"  and  TTKTTOQ  "faithful,"  when  we 
reach  irHrnvtiv  there  is  no  proceeding  further  in  this  line :  we 
betake  ourselves  perforce  to  "  believe,"  a  word  excellent  in 
itself,  but  with  the  serious  drawback  that  it  belongs  to  quite 
another  family,  and  stands  in  no  connection  with  "  faith"  and 
"  faithful"  at  all.  Observe,  for  example,  how  through  this  the 
loop  and  link  connecting  the  great  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
Hebrews  with  the  last  verse  of  the  chapter  preceding  has 
been  dropped  in  our  version,  and  the  most  natural  transition 
obscured. 

But,  without  pressing  this  farther,  and  returning  to  the 
main  proposition  of  this  chapter,  which  is,  that  a  Greek  word 
should  have,  so  far  as  possible,  its  fixed  and  unchanged  rep 
resentative  in  English,  the  losses  which  ensue  from  the  neg 
lect  or  the  non-recognition  of  this  rule  may  be  shown  to  bo 
considerable.  Thus  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  wlu-n  St. 
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Paul  is  pursuing  a  close  train  of  reasoning,  and  one  which  de 
mands  severest  attention,  the  difficulties  of  his  argument,  not 
small  in  themselves,  are  aggravated  by  the  use  on  the  trans 
lators'  part  of  different  words  where  he  has  used  the  same, 
the  word  being  sometimes  the  very  key  to  the  whole  argu 
ment.  It  is  thus  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Romans.  Ao- 
-yl^opat  occurs  eleven  times  in  this  chapter.  "NVe  may  say 
that  it  is  the  key-word  to  St.  Paul's  argument  throughout, be 
ing  every  where  employed  most  strictly  in  the  same,  and  that 
a  technical  and  theological,  sense.  But  our  translators  have 
no  fixed  rule  of  rendering  it.  Twice  they  render  it  "  count" 
(vcr.  3,  5) ;  six  times  "  impute"  (ver.  6,  8, 11,  22,  23,  24) ;  and 
three  times  "reckon"  (ver.  4,  9, 10) ;  while  at  Gal.  iii.,  C  they 
introduce  a  fourth  rendering,  "  account."  Let  the  student 
read  this  chapter,  employing  every  where  "  reckon,"  or,  which 
would  be  better,  every  where  "  impute,"  and  observe  how 
much  of  clearness  and  precision  St.  Paul's  argument  would  in 
this  Avay  acquire. 

In  other  places  no  doctrine  is  in  danger  of  being  obscured, 
but  still  the  change  is  uncalled  for  and  sometimes  perplex 
ing.  Thus  what  confusion  arises  from  turning  a/3u<r<roe,  which 
in  the  Revelation  is  always  translated  "  the  bottomless  pit" 
(ix.,  1,2, 11,  and  often), into  "the  deep"  (Luke  viii.,  31);  above 
all,  when  this  "  deep,"  which  it  needs  not  to  say  is  the  pvXan; 
— that  forlorn  province  of  the  Hades-world  which  is  the  re 
ceptacle  of  lost  spirits — is  so  liable,  as  it  is  here,  to  be  con 
founded  with  "  the  lake"  ("  the  sea,"  Matt,  viii.,  32),  men 
tioned  immediately  after. 

Or  in  other  ways  the  variation  is  injurious.  Take,  for  in 
stance,  Rev.  iv.,  4  :  "And  round  about  the  throne  (Bfmvov) 
were  four-and-twenty  seats"  (Qpovot).  It  is  easy  to  sec  the 
motive  of  this  variation;  and  yet,  if  the  inspiivd  apostle  was 
visited  with  no  misgivings  lest  the  creature  should  seem  to 
be  encroaching  on  the  dignity  of  the  Creator,  ami  it  is  clear 
that  lie  was  not — on  the  contrary,  lie  has,  in  the  most  marked 
manner,  brought  the  throne  of  God  and  the  thrums  of  the 
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ciders  together — certainly  the  translators  need  not  have  been 
more  careful  than  he  had  been,  nor  made  the  ciders  to  sit  on 
"  scats,"  and  only  God  on  a  "  throne."  This  august  company 
of  the  four-and-twcnty  elders  represents  the  Church  of  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament, each  in  its  twelve  heads;  but 
how  much  is  lost  by  turning  their  " thrones"  into  "seats;" 
for  example,  the  connection  of  this  Scripture  with  Matt,  xix., 
28,  and  with  all  the  promises  that  Christ's  servants  should 
not  merely  sec  his  glory,  but  share  it,  that  they  should  be 
aut-Opovoi  with  him  (Rev.  iii.,  21),  this  little  change  obscuring 
the  truth  that  they  arc  here  set  before  us  as  avnfla.ai\ivovTts 
(1  Cor.  iv.,  8;  2  Tim.  ii.,  12),  as  kings  reigning  with  him. 
This  truth  is  saved,  indeed,  by  the  mention  of  the  golden 
crowns  on  their  heads,  but  is  implied  also  in  their  sitting,  as 
they  do  in  the  Greek,  but  not  in  the  English,  on  seats  of  equal 
dignity  with  his,  on  "thrones."  The  same  scruple  which  dic 
tated  this  change  makes  itself  felt  through  the  whole  transla 
tion  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  to  a  manifest  loss.  In  that  book 
is  set  forth,  as  nowhere  else  in  Scripture,  the  hellish  parody 
of  the  heavenly  kingdom ;  the  conflict  between  the  true  King 
of  the  earth  and  the  usurping  king ;  the  loss,  therefore,  is  evi 
dent  when  for  "  Satan's  throne"  is  substituted  "  Satan's  seat" 
(ii.,  13) ;  for  "  the  throne  of  the  beast,"  "  the  seat  of  the  beast" 
(xvi.  10). 

A  great  master  of  language  will  often  implicitly  refer  in 
some  word  which  he  uses  to  the  same  word,  or,  it  may  be,  to 
another  of  the  same  group  or  family,  which  he  or  some  one 
else  has  just  used  before;  and  where  there  is  evidently  in 
tended  such  an  allusion,  it  should,  wherever  this  is  possible, 
be  reproduced  in  the  translation.  There  arc  two  examples 
of  this  in  St.  Paul's  discourse  at  Athens,  both  of  which  have 
been  effaced  in  our  version.  Of  those  who  encountered  Paul 
in  the  market  at  Athens,  some  said, "He  seemcth  to  be  a  set 
ter  forth  of  strange  g<>cl>"  (Acts  xvii.,18).  They  use  the 
word  KurnyyeXfuc;  and  he,  remembering  and  taking  up  this 
word,  retorts  it  upon  them  :  "  Whom,  therefore,  ye  ignorant- 
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ly  worship,  him  declare  /unto  you"  (ver.  23) ;  so  our  trans 
lators  ;  but  better,  "  Him  set  I  forth  (rarayyf  AAw)  unto  you." 
He  has  their  charge  present  in  his  mind,  and  this  is  his  an 
swer  to  their  charge.  It  would  more  plainly  appear  such  to 
the  English  reader  if  the  translators,  having  used  "setter 
forth"  before,  had  thus  returned  upon  the  word,  instead  of 
substituting,  as  they  have  done, "  declare"  for  it.  The  I  ihcims 
Version,  which  has  "  preacher"  and  "  preach,"  after  "  annun- 
tiator"  and  "  annuntio"  of  the  Vulgate,  has  been  careful  to  re 
tain  and  indicate  the  connection. 

But  the  finer  and  more  delicate  turns  of  the  divine  rhetoric 
of  St.  Paul  are  more  seriously  affected  by  another  oversight 
in  the  same  verse.  "We  make  him  there  say,  "  As  I  passed 
by,  and  beheld  your  devotions,  I  found  an  altar  with  this  in 
scription,  To  the  Unknown  God  (ayvwerru  6ew).  Whom,  there 
fore,  ye  ignorantly  (dy»'ooD>T£c)  worship,  him  declare  I  unto 
you."  But  if  any  thing  is  clear,  it  is  that  St.Paul  in  uyroovv- 
rtc  intends  to  take  up  the  preceding  ayrworw;  the  chime  of 
the  words,  and  also,  probably,  the  fact  of  their  etymological 
connection,  leading  him  to  this.  He  has  spoken  of  their  altar 
to  an  "  Unknown  God,"  and  he  proceeds,  "  whom,  therefore, 
ye  worship  unknowing,  him  declare  I  unto  you."  "  Igno 
rantly"  has  the  further  objection  that  it  conveys  more  of  re 
buke  than  St.Paul,  who  is  sparing  his  hearers  to  the  utter 
most,  intended. 

In  other  passages,  also,  the  point  of  a  sentence  lies  in  the 
recurrence  and  repetition  of  the  same  word,  which  yet  they 
have  failed  to  repeat,  as  in  these  which  follow : 

1  Cor.  iii.,  17.— "If  any  man  defile  (<}>6f<pti)  the  temple  of 
God,  him  shall  God  destroy  (<pdfpel)."  It  is  the  fearful  law  of 
retaliation  which  is  here  proclaimed.  He  who  rid)!*  shall 
himself  be  ruined  in  turn.  It  shall  be  done  to  him  as  he  has 
done  to  the  temple  of  God.  Undoubtedly  it  is  hard  to  get 
the  right  word  which  will  suit  in  both  places.  "Corrupt" 
is  the  first  which  suggests  itself;  yet  it  would  not  do  to  say, 
"If  any  man  corrupt  the  temple  of  God,  him  shall  God  cor- 
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rupt.n  The  difficulty  which  our  translators  felt,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Vulgate  felt  the  same,  which  in  like  manner  has 
changed  its  word :  "  Si  quis  autem  templum  Dei  violaverit, 
disperdet  ilium  Dcus."  Yet  why  should  not  the  verse  be  ren 
dered,  "  If  any  man  destroy  the  temple  of  God,  him  shall  God 
destroy  ?" 

Matt,  xxi.,  41. — "He  will  miserably  destroy  those  icicked 
men."  A  difficulty  of  exactly  the  same  kind  exists  here, 
where  yet  the  KCU-OVC  KUKUS  of  the  original  ought,  in  some  way 
or  other,  to  have  been  preserved,  as  in  this  way  it  might  very 
sufficiently  be:  "He  will  miserably  destroy  those  miserable 
men ;"  their  doom  shall  correspond  to  their  condition ;  as 
this  is,  so  shall  be  that.  Neither  would  it  have  been  .hard  at 
2  Thcss.  i.,  6,  to  retain  the  play  upon  words,  and  to  have  ren 
dered  ro«c  OXifiovviv  vfjiCiQ  0\I^t>', "  affliction  to  them  that  afflict 
you,"  instead  of  "tribulation  to  them  that  trouble  you,"  there 
being  no  connection  in  English  between  the  words  "  tribula 
tion"  and  "  trouble,"  though  some  likeness  in  sound ;  while 
yet  the  very  purpose  of  the  passage  is  to  show  that  what 
wicked  men  have  measured  to  others  shall  be  measured  to 
them  again. 

Let  me  indicate  other  examples  of  the  same  kind  where 
the  loss  is  manifest.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  tKui'uaiv  of  2 
Cor.  iii.,  6  is  an  echo  of  tKnvoi  and  imvori/c  of  the  verse  pre 
ceding?  With  the  assistance  of  "  able"  and  "  ability,"  or 
"  ableness,"  as  Tyndale  has  it,  or  else  with  "  sufficient"  and 
"  sufficiency,"  it  would  have  been  easy  to  let  this  echo  be 
heard  in  the  English  no  less  than  in  the  Greek.  Again,  if  at 
Gal.  iii.,  22,  tnviKXuaiv  is  translated  "hath  concluded,"  avy- 
xXftvptt'oi  in  the  next  verse,  which  takes  it  up,  should  not  be 
rendered  "  shut  up."  The  Vulgate  has  well "  conclusit"  and 
"conclusi."  Let  the  reader  substitute  "  hath  shut  up"  for 
"  hath  concluded"  in  ver.  22,  and  then  read  the  passage.  He 
will  be  at  once  aware  of  the  gain.  In  like  manner,  let  him 
take  Rom.  vii.,  7,  and  read, "I  had  not  known  lust  (tViOv/iiar) 
rxci-pt  tlit'  law  had  said,  Thou  shalt  not  lust  (OVK  tV(0v/ii/mc) ;" 
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or  Phil,  ii.,  13, "It  is  God  which  icorketh  (b  ivtpywv)  in  you 
both  to  will  and  to  work  (TO  t^fpytl^),"  and  the  passages  will 
come  out  with  a  strength  and  clearness  which  they  have  nut 
now.  Xot  otherwise,  if  at  2  Thess.  ii.,  6,  TO  Kare-^oi'  is  ren 
dered  "what  icitliJioldeth"  o  xaTi\wv,  in  the  verse  following, 
should  not  be  "  he  who  letteth."  While,  undoubtedly,  there 
is  significance  in  the  impersonal  TO  KaTt\ov  exchanged  for  the 
personal  o  xu-iyuvi  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  refer  to 
one  and  the  same  person  or  institution ;  but  this  is  obscured 
by  the  change  of  word.  In  like  manner,  one  Avould  have  glad 
ly  seen  the  connection  between  \uir6ntvoi  and  \f.iwiTai  at  Jam. 
i.,  4,  5,  reproduced  in  our  version.  "  Lacking"  and  "  lack," 
which  our  previous  versions  had,  would  have  done  it.  The 
"patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures"  (Rom.  xv.,  4)  is  de 
rived  from  "  the  God  of  patience  and  comfort"1  (ver.  5) ;  for 
so  one  willingly  would  have  read  it ;  and  not  "  consolation," 
as  it  now  in  this  latter  verse  stands,  causing  a  slight  obscura 
tion  of  the  connection  between  the  "  comfort"  and  God,  the 
Author  of  the  "  comfort."  Our  version  at  2  Cor.  i.,  3-7  veers 
in  the  same  way  needlessly  backward  and  forward,  rendering 
TrapaK\T)tTiG  four  times  by  "  consolation,"  and  twice  by  "  com 
fort." 

How  many  readers  have  read  in  the  English  the  third 
chapter  of  St.  John,  and  missed  the  remarkable  connection 
between  our  Lord's  words  at  ver.  11,  and  the  Baptist's  tak 
ing  up  of  those  Avords  at  ver.  32 ;  and  this  because  ^ap-vpia 
is  translated  "  witness"  on  the  former  occasion,  and  "  testi 
mony"  on  the  latter.  Why,  again,  we  may  ask,  should  vpptc 
Kdl  Zrjpiu  be  "hurt  and  damage"  at  Acts  xxvii.,  10,  and  "harm 
and  loss"  at  their  recurrence,  ver.  21  ?  Both  versions  are 
good,  and  it  would  not  much  import  which  had  been  select 
ed  ;  but  whichever  had  been  employed  on  the  first  occasion 
ought  also  to  have  been  employed  on  the  second.  St.  Paul, 
repeating  in  the  midst  of  the  danger  the  very  words  which 
he  had  used  when  counseling  his  fellow  voyagers  how  they 
might  avoid  that  danger,  would  remind  them,  that  so  he 
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might  obtain  a  rca«lii-r  hearing  now,  of  that  neglected  warn 
ing  of  his,  which  the  sequel  had  only  justified  too  well. 

Of  these  and  some  other  examples  in  the  like  kind  which 
I  shall  offer  before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  some  are 
so  little  significant  that  they  might  well  be  passed  by,  if  any 
thing  could  be  counted  wholly  insignificant  which  helps  or 
hinders  ever  so  little  the  more  exact  setting  forth  of  the 
Word  of  God.  Thus,  if  in  the  parable  of  the  Laborers  in  the 
Vineyard  (Matt,  xx.,  1),  otKoceffTror^  is  "  householder"  at  ver. 
1,  it  should  scarcely  be  "goodman  of  the  house"  at  ver.  11.* 
As  little  should  the  "governor  of  the  feast"  of  John  ii.,  8,  be 
the  "nder  of  the  feast"  in  the  very  next  verse ;  or  the  "good 
ly  apparel"  of  James  ii.,  2,  be  the  "  gay  clothing"  of  the  verse 
following,  the  words  of  the  original  in  each  case  remaining 
unchanged.  Then  why  should  not  AU/UTTE*  and  Aa^u-w  (Matt, 
v.,  15, 16)  reappear  in  our  version  in  the  intimate  relation 
wherein  the  Lord  evidently  means  them  to  stand  ?  Seeing, 
too,  that  he  is  especially  urging  the  mercy  which  they  who 
have  found  mercy  are  bound  in  return  to  show,  that  here  is 
the  very  point  of  the  reproach  which  the  king  addresses  to 
the  unmerciful  servant  (Matt,  xviii.,  33),  iXet'iv  ought  either 
to  have  been  translated  "  have  pity"  or  else  "  have  compas 
sion"  in  both  clauses  of  the  verse,  but  not  first  by  one  phrase, 
then  by  the  other. 

Again,  it  would  have  been  clearly  desirable  that  where  in 
two,  sometimes  it  is  in  three,  Gospels  exactly  the  same  words, 

*  Scholefield  (Hints,  p.  8)  further  objects  to  tins  last  rendering  as  having 
"a  quaintness  in  it  not  calculated  to  recommend  it."  Hut  it  had  nothing  of 
the  kind  at  the  time  our  translation  was  made.  Compare  Spenser,  FaUry 
Queen,  iv. ,  ">,  34  : 

"There  entering  in,  they  fonnd  the  goodman  self 
Full  busily  upon  bis  work  ybent." 

And  still  more  to  the  point,  in  Holland's  F/ittarcfi,  p.  200  :  "Finding  by  good 
in]  tune  the  good  man  of  the  house  within,  [he]  asked  for  bread  and  water." 
So  in  Golding's  Ovid,  b.  i.  : 

"The  goodman  seeks  the  goodwive's  death ;" 

this  last  quotation  showing  how  entirely  ;ill  ethical  >eii-e  had  departed  from 
the  word,  as  now  from  the  Freneli  M  hoiilioinnie." 
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recording  the  same  event  or  the  same  conversation,  occur  in 
the  original,  the  identity  should  have  been  expressed  by  the 
use  of  exactly  the  same  words  in  the  English.  This  continu 
ally  is  not  the  case.  Thus,  Matt,  xxvi.,  41,  and  Mark  xiv., 
38,  exactly  correspond  in  the  Greek,  while  in  the  translation 
the  words  appear  in  St.  Matthew  :  "  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye 
enter  not  into  temptation ;  the  spirit  indeed  is  icilliny,  but 
the  flesh  is  weak;"  in  St.  Mark:  "Watch  ye  and  pray,  lest  ye 
enter  into  temptation ;  the  spirit  truly  is  ready,  but  the  flesh 
is  weak."  Again,  the  words  Matt,  xix.,  20,  and  Mark  x.,  20, 
exactly  agree  in  the  original ;  they  are  far  from  doing  so  in 
our  version:  in  St. Matthew:  "All  these  things  have  I  kept 
from  my  youth  up;"  in  St.Mark:  "All  these  have  I  observed 
from  my  youth."  So,  too, "Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee,"  of 
Luke  viL,  50,  represents  exactly  the  same  words  as  "Thy 
faith  hath  made  thee  whole"  of  Luke  xvii.,19:  and  compare 
Matt,  xx.,  16  with  xxii.,  14. 

It  may  seem  a  mere  trifle  that  £uvr\  ctppaTtt-r)  is  "  a  leathern 
girdle"  in  St.  Matthew  (iii.,4),  and  "a  girdle  of  a  skin"  in  the 
parallel  passage  of  St.  Mark  (i.,  6) ;  yet,  not  to  urge  the  pure 
ly  gratuitous  character  of  this  and  similar  variations,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  through  them  a  most  interesting  ques 
tion,  opening  into  boundless  fields  of  inquiry,  namely,  the  ex 
act  relation  of  the  four  several  Gospels  to  one  another,  and 
the  extent  to  which  one  sacred  writer  may  have  availed  him 
self  of  the  work  of  a  predecessor,  is  entirely  foreclosed  to  the 
English  reader.  "There  is  no  reason,"  it  has  been  well  said, 
"  why  such  interesting  discussions  as  those  contained  in  Mi- 
chaelis,  and  the  notes  of  his  learned  translator  and  commen 
tator,  Bishop  Marsh,  with  reference  to  the  correspondence, 
verbal  or  substantial,  and  also  to  the  variances,  of  the  differ 
ent  Gospel  narratives,  should  not  be  as  open  to  an  English 
reader  as  to  the  Greek  scholar.  While  the  harmony  of  many 
passages,  common  to  two  or  moi'c  evangelists,  whether,  as  in 
some  cases,  it  be  perfect,  or,  as  in  others,  only  substantial, 
bears  in  so  interesting  a  manner  on  the  questions  involved 
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in  the  discussions  alluded  to,  our  version  seems  based  on  a 
studied  design  to  confound  and  mislead  as  to  the  actual 
facts." 

Not  otherwise,  in  a  quotation  from  the  Old  Testament,  if 
two  or  more  sacred  writers  quote  it  in  absolutely  identical 
words,  this  fact  ought  to  be  reproduced  in  the  version.  It 
is  not  so  in  respect  of  the  important  quotation  from  Gen.  xv., 
6  ;  but  on  the  three  occasions  that  it  is  quoted  (Rom.  iv.,  3 ; 
Gal.  iii.,  0  ;  James  ii.,  23),  it  appears  with  variations,  slight, 
indeed,  and  not  in  the  least  affecting  the  sense,  but  yet  which 
would  better  have  been  avoided.  Again,  the  phrase  derp) 
tuwc/ar,  occurring  twice  in  the  New  Testament,  has  so  fixed, 
I  may  say,  so  technical  a  significance,  referring  as  it  does  to 
a  continually  recurring  phrase  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  it 
should  not  be  rendered  on  one  occasion  "a  sweet-smelling 
savor"  (Eph.  v.,2),  on  the  other  "an  odor  of  a  sweet  smell" 
(Phil,  iv.,  18). 

In  other  ways  interesting  and  important  relations  between 
different  parts  of  Scripture  would  come  out  more  strongly  if 
what  is  precisely  similar  in  the  original  had  reappeared  as 
precisely  similar  in  the  translation.  The  Epistles  to  the 
Ephesians  and  to  the  Colossians  profess  to  have  been  sent 
from  Koine  to  the  East  by  the  same  messenger  (comp.  Eph.  vi., 
21,  22  ;  Col.  iv.,  V,  8) ;  they  were  written,  therefore,  we  may 
confidently  conclude,  about  the  same  time.  "When  we  come 
to  examine  their  internal  structure,  this  exactly  bears  out 
what  under  such  circumstances  we  should  expect  in  letters 
proceeding  from  the  pen  of  St.  Paul — great  differences,  but 
at  the  same  time  remarkable  points  of  contact  and  resem 
blance,  both  in  the  thoughts  and  in  the  words  which  are  the 
garment  of  the  thoughts.  Paley  has  urged  this  as  an  inter 
nal  evidence  for  the  truth  of  those  statements  which  these 
epistles  make  about  themselves.*  This  internal  evidence  to 
which  he  appeals  doubtless  exists  even  now  for  the  English 
reader,  but  it  would  press  itself  on  his  attention  much  more 
*  Ilorce.  Paulince,  vi.,  §  2. 
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strongly  if  the  exact  resemblances  in  the  originals  had  been 
represented  by  exact  resemblances  in  the  copies.  This  often 
times  has  not  been  the  case.  Striking  coincidences  in  lan 
guage  between  one  epistle  and  the  other,  which  exist  in  the 
Greek,  do  not  exist  in  the  English.  For  example,  irtpyeia 
is  "  working,"  Eph.  i.,  19;  it  is  "  operation,"  Col.  ii.,  12  :  T<nrt- 
tvotypoffvvr)  is  "  lowliness,"  Eph.  iv.,  2  ;  "  humbleness  of  mind," 
Col.  iii.,  1 2  :  o-u/i/3«/3a£oyu£  yov  is  "  compacted,"  Eph.  iv.,  1 6 ;  "  knit 
together,"  Col.  iii.,  19;  with  much  more  of  the  same  kind;  as 
is  accurately  brought  out  by  the  late  Professor  Blunt,*  who 
draws  one  of  the  chief  motives  why  the  clergy  should  study 
the  Scriptures  in  the  original  languages  from  the  shortcom 
ings  which  exist  in  the  translations  of  them. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,!  will  take  a  few 
words,  and  note  the  variety  of  rendering  to  which  they  are 
submitted  in  our  version.  I  have  not  taken  them  altogether 
at  random,  yet  some  of  these  are  by  no  means  the  most  re 
markable  instances  in  their  kind.  They  will,  however,  suffi 
ciently  illustrate  the  matter  in  hand. 

'A0e7£w,  "  to  reject"  (Mark  vi.,  26) ;  "  to  despise"  (Luke  x., 
1C) ;  "to  bring  to  nothing"  (1  Cor.  i.,  19) ;  "to  frustrate"  (Gal. 
ii.,  21)  ;  "  to  disannul"  (Gal.  iii.,  15) ;  "  to  cast  off"  (1  Tim.  v., 
12). 

'Ava<n-arow, "  to  turn  upside  down"  (Acts  xvii.,  6) ;  "to  make 
an  uproar"  (Acts  xxi.,  38) ;  "  to  trouble"  (Gal.  v.,  12). 

'ATim-aXi^e,  "  revelation"  (Rom.  ii.,  5) ;  "  manifestation" 
(Rom.  viii.,  19) ;  "  coming"  (1  Cor.  i.,  7) ;  "  appearing"  (1  Pet. 
i,7). 

Ae\£a£w,  "to  entice"  (James  i.,  14) ;  "to  beguile"  (2  Pet.  ii., 
14) ;  "  to  allure"  (2  Pet.  ii.,  18). 

'E\e'yxw,"to  tell  of  [his]  trespass"  (Matt,  xviii.,15);  "to 
reprove"  (John  xvi.,  8) ;  "to  convict"  (John  viii.,  9);  "to  con 
vince"  (John  viii.,  46) ;  "  to  rebuke"  (1  Tim.  v.,  20). 

Zftyoe,  "darkness"  (2  Pet.  ii.,  4);  "mist"  (2  Pet.  ii.,  17); 
"blackness"  (Jude  13). 

*  Duties  of  the  Parish  Priest,  p.  71.  The  whole  section  (p.  47-7G)  is  em 
inently  instructive. 
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"  to  cumber"  (Luke  xiii.,  7)  ;  "  to  make  without 
effect"  (Rom.  Hi.,  3);  "to  make  void"  (Rom.  iii.,  31)  ;  "to  make 
of  none  effect"  (Rom.  iv.,  14)  ;  "to  destroy"  (Rom.  vi.,G);  "to 
loose"  (Rom.  vii.,  2)  ;  "  to  deliver"  (Rom.  vii.,  6)  ;  "  to  bring 
to  naught"  (1  Cor.  i.,  18)  ;  "  to  do  away"  (1  Cor.  xiii.,  10)  ;  "to 
put  away"  (1  Cor.  xiii.,  11)  ;  "  to  put  down"  (1  Cor.  xv.,  24)  ; 
"  to  abolish"  (2  Cor.  iii.,  13).  Add  to  these,  Karap-yiopai,  "  to 
come  to  naught"  (1  Cor.  ii.,  0)  ;  "  to  fail"  (1  Cor.  xiii.,  8)  ;  "  to 
vanish  away"  (ibid.)  ;  "  to  become  of  none  effect"  (Gal.  v.,  4)  ; 
"to  cease"  (Gal.  v.,  11);  and  we  have  here  seventeen  different 
renderings  of  this  word,  occurring  in  all  twenty-seven  times 
in  the  Xew  Testament. 

Karapr/;w,  "to  mend"  (Matt,  iv.,  21);  "to  perfect"  (Matt. 
xxi.,  1C)  ;  "  to  fit"  (Rom.  ix.,  22)  ;  "  to  perfectly  join  together" 
(1  Cor.  i.,  10)  ;  "  to  restore"  (Gal.  vi.,  1)  ;  "to  prepare"  (Ileb. 
x.,  5)  ;  "  to  frame"  (Ileb.  xi.,  3)  ;  "  to  make  perfect"  (Ileb.  xiii., 
21). 

Kavxaopat,  "  to  make  boast"  (Rom.  ii.,  17);  "to  rejoice" 
(Rom.  v.,  2)  ;  "  to  glory"  (Rom.  v.,  3)  ;  "  to  joy"  (Rom.  v.,  11); 
"  to  boast"  (2  Cor.  vii.,  14). 

Kpare'w,  "  to  take"  (Matt,  ix.,  25)  ;  "  to  lay  hold  on"  (Matt. 
xii.,  11)  ;  "  to  lay  hands  on"  (Matt  xviii.,  28)  ;  "  to  hold  fast" 
(Matt,  xxvi.,  48)  ;  "  to  hold"  (Matt,  xxviii.,  9)  ;  "  to  keep" 
(Mark  ix.,  10)  ;  "  to  retain"  (John  xx.,  23)  ;  "  to  obtain"  (Acts 
xxvii.,  13). 

Unpuk-aXew,  "to  comfort"  (Matt,  ii.,  18);  "to  beseech"  (Matt. 
viii.,  5)  ;  "to  desire"  (Matt,  xviii.,  32)  ;  "to  pray"  (Matt,  xxvi., 
53)  ;  "  to  entreat"  (Luke  xv.,28)  ;  "  to  exhort"  (Acts  ii.,  40)  ; 
"to  call  for"  (Acts  xxviii.,  20). 

Ilarpta,  "lineage"  (Luke  ii.,  4);  "kindred"  (Acts  iii.,  25); 
"  family"  (Ephes.  iii.,  15). 

Let  me  once  more  observe,  in  leaving  this  part  of  the  sub 
ject,  that  I  would  not  for  an  instant  imply  that  in  all  these 
places  one  and  the  same  English  word  could  have  been  rm- 
pli>yi-d,biit  only  that  the  variety  might  have  be-on  much  small 
er  than  it  actually  is. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

.ON    SOME    REAL   DISTINCTIONS    EFFACED. 

IF  it  is  impossible,  as  has  been  shown  already,  in  every  case 
to  render  one  word  in  the  original  by  one  word,  constantly 
employed,  in  the  translation,  equally  impossible  is  it,  as  was 
shown  at  the  same  time,  to  render  in  every  case  different 
words  in  the  original  by  different  words  in  the  translation ; 
it  continually  happening  that  one  language  possesses,  and 
fixes  in  words,  distinctions  of  which  another  takes  no  note. 
But,  with  the  freest  recognition  of  this,  the  forces  and  capac 
ities  of  a  language  should  be  stretched  to  the  uttermost,  the 
riches  of  its  synonyms  thoroughly  searched  out;  and  not  till 
this  is  done,  not  till  its  resources  prove  plainly  insufficient  to 
the  task,  ought  translators  to  acquiesce  in  the  disappearance 
from  their  copy  of  distinctions  which  existed  in  the  original 
from  which  that  copy  was  made,  or  to  count  that,  notwith 
standing  this  disappearance,  they  have  accomplished  all  that 
lay  on  them  to  accomplish.  More  might  assuredly  have  been 
here  done  than  has  by  our  translators  been  attempted,  as  I 
will  endeavor  by  a  few  examples  to  prove. 

Thus  one  must  always  regret,  and  the  regret  has  been  oft 
en  expressed — it  was  so  by  Broughton  almost  as  soon  as  our 
version  was  published* — that  in  the  Apocalypse  our  transla 
tors  should  have  rendered  Orjploy  and  £ajov  by  the  same  word, 
"  beast."  Both  play  important  parts  in  the  book  ;  both  be 
long  to  its  higher  symbolism,  but  to  portions  the  most  differ 
ent.  The  £wa,  or  "  living  creatures,"  which  stand  before  the 
tlirono,  in  which  dwells  the  fullness  of  all  creaturely  lift.',  as  it 

*  Of  the  £<ia,  or  "wights,"  ns  he  and  other  of  our  early  divines  called 
them, he  says,  in  language  hardly  too  strong, "they  are  barbarously  translated 
beasts." —  Work*,  p.  G39. 
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gives  praise  and  glory  to  God  (iv.,  6,  7, 8, 9  ;  v.,  0  ;  vi.,  1 ;  and 
often),  form  part  of  the  heavenly  symbolism ;  the  0f/p/a,  the 
first  beast  and  the  second,  which  rise  up,  one  from  the  bot 
tomless  pit  (xi.,  7),  the  other  from  the  sea  (xiii.,  1),  of  which 
the  one  makes  war  upon  the  two  witnesses,  the  other  opens 
his  mouth  in  blasphemies,  these  form  part  of  the  hellish  sym 
bolism.  To  confound  these  and  those  under  a  common  des 
ignation,  to  call  those  "  beasts"  and  these  "  beasts,"  would  be 
an  oversight,  even  granting  the  name  to  be  suitable  to  both ; 
it  is  a  most  serious  one  when  the  word  used, bringing  out,  as 
this  must,  the  predominance  of  the  lower  animal  life,  is  ap 
plied  to  glorious  creatures  in  the  very  court  and  presence  of 
Heaven.  The  error  is  common  to  all  the  translations.  That 
the  Rheirns  should  not  have  escaped  it  is  strange;  for  the 
Vulgate  renders  £(ia  by  "animalia"  ("animantia"  would  have 
been  still  better),  and  only  deploy  by  "  bcstia."  If  faa  had  al 
ways  been  rendered  "  living  creatures,"  this  would  have  had 
the  additional  advantage  of  setting  these  symbols  of  the 
Apocalypse,  even  for  the  English  reader,  in  an  unmistakable- 
connection  with  Ezek.  i.,  5, 13, 14,  and  often;  where  "living 
creature"  is  the  rendering  in  our  English  Version  of  n*n,  a.s 
faov  is  in  the  Septuagint. 

Matt,  xxii.,  1-14. — In  this  parable  of  the  Marriage  of  the 
King's  Son,  the  £oi)\oi  who  summon  the  bidden  guests  (ver.  3, 
4),  and  the  liuKoroi  who  in  the  end  expel  the  unworthy  intru 
der  (ver.  13),  should  not  have  been  confounded  under  the 
common  name  of  "  servants."  A  real  and  important  distinc 
tion  between  the  several  actors  in  the  parable  is  in  this  way 
obliterated.  The  lov\oi  are  men,  the  ambassadors  of  Christ, 
those  that  invite  their  fellow -men  to  the  blessings  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  the  SICIKOVOI  are  angels,  those  that 
"stand  by"  (Luke  xix.,  24),  ready  to  fulfill  the  divine  judg 
ments,  and  whom  we  ever  find  the  executors  of  thcee  judg 
ments  in  the  day  of  Chri>t's  appearing.  They  are  as  distinct 
from  one  another  as  the  "servants  of  the  householder,"  who 
in  like  manner  are  men,  and  the  "  reapers,"  who  are  angels, 
Y 
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in  the  parable  of  the  Tares  (Matt,  xiii.,  27,  30).  The  distinc 
tion  which  we  have  lost  the  Vulgate  has  preserved ;  the  covXot 
are  "  servi,"  the  CIUKOVOI  "ministri;"  and  all  our  early  transla 
tions  in  like  manner  rendered  the  words  severally  by  "serv 
ants"  and  "  ministers,"  the  Rheims  by  "  servants"  and  "  wait 
ers."* 

There  is  a  very  real  distinction  bet  ween  uiriffria.  and  cnrci- 
Gcia.  It  is  often  urged  by  our  elder  divines,  as  by  Jackson 
in  more  passages  than  one,  but  it  is  not  constantly  observed 
by  our  translators.  'Ame-ia  is,  I  believe,  always  and  rightly 
rendered  "  unbelief,"  while  ('nreldeia  is  in  most  cases  rendered, 
and  rightly, "disobedience;"  perhaps  "contumacy"  would  still 
better  have  expressed  the  positive  active  character  which  in 
it  is  implied  ;  but  on  two  occasions  (Ileb.  iv.,  6, 11)  it  also  is 
translated  "  unbelief."  In  like  manner,  airirrTtiv  is  properly 
"to  refuse  belief"  cnreiQt'iv  "to  refuse  obedience;"  but  iurftdt~n> 
is  often  in  our  translation  allowed  to  run  into  the  sense  of 
uiritTTf'iv,  as  at  John  iii.,  36;  Acts  xiv.,  2;  xix.,  9;  Rom.  xi., 
30  (the  right  translation  in  the  margin) ;  and  yet,  as  I  have 
said, the  distinction  is  real;  aireiOeia, or  "disobedience,"  is  the 
result  of  ctTrttrrta,  or  "  unbelief ;"  they  are  not  identical  with 
one  another. 

Again,  there  was  no  possible  reason  why  aopos  and  (f>p6i'i^oc 

*  The  remarkable  fact  that  £oi)Aoc  is  never  rendered  "slave"'  in  our  ver 
sion,  that  a  word  apparently  of  such  prime  necessity  as  "slave"  only  occurs 
twice  in  the  whole  English  Bible — once  in  the  old  Testament  (Jer.  ii.,  14) 
and  once  in  the  New  (Rev.  xviii.,  13,  for  (w//ara),  must  be  explained  in  part 
by  the  comparative  newness  of  the  word  in  our  language  (Gascoigne  is  the 
earliest  authority  for  it  which  our  Dictionaries  give).  This,  however,  would 
not  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  account  for  it,  in  the  presence  of  the  frequent  em 
ployment  of  "slave"  in  the  contemporary  writings  of  Shakespeare.  The  rea 
son  lies  deeper.  In  the  ancient  world,  where  almost  all  service  was  slavery , 
there  was  no  opprobium,  no  ethical  contempt  tinging  the  word  <5oi"'\oc.  It  is 
otherwise  with  "slave" in  that  modern  world  where  slavery  and  liberty  exist 
side  by  side,  where  it  is  felt  that  no  man  ought  to  be  a  slave,  that  no  very 
brave  man  would  be ;  that  the  service  which  the  slave  renders  is  rendered 
not  for  conscience  sake,  but  of  compulsion.  It  is  impossible  to  dissociate  the 
word  now  from  something  of  contempt.  "  Paul,  the  slnn-  of  JCMK  ( 'hrist," 
literally  accurate,  would  in  fact  have  said  something  very  different  from  ITai'- 
Xoc,  SovXog  'itjyov  Xpurrov. 
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should  not  have  been  kept  asunder,  and  the  real  distinction 
which  exists  between  them  in  the  original  maintained  also  in 
our  version.  We  possess  "wise"  for  <ro^oc,  and  "prudent" 
for  0poi'«//oc.  It  is  true  that  trvveroc  has  taken  possession  of 
"prudent,"  but  might  have  better  been  rendered  by  "  under 
standing."  Our  translators  have  thrown  away  their  advan 
tage  here,  rendering,  I  believe  in  every  case,  both  aotyoQ  and 
<f>p6t'tfjiOQ  by  "  wise,"  although  in  no  single  instance  are  the 
words  interchangeable.  The  <£poj'«^oe  is  one  who  dexterously 
adapts  his  means  to  his  ends  (Luke  xvi.,  8),  the  word  express 
ing  nothing  in  respect  of  the  ends  themselves,  whether  they 
are  worthy  or  not ;  the  aofyog  is  one  whose  means  and  ends 
are  alike  worthy.  God  is  ao<j>6q  (Jude  25) ;  wicked  men  may 
be  <j>p6vtnoi,  while  <ro^o«,  except  in  the  oofyia.  row  Kocrpov,  which 
is  itself  an  ironical  term,  they  could  never  be.  How  much 
would  have  been  gained  at  Luke  xvi.,  8,  if  <^povi^uq  had  been 
rendered  not  "wisely,"  but  "prudently;"  how  much  needless 
offense  would  have  been  avoided  ! 

The  standing  word  which  St.  Paul  uses  to  express  the  for 
giveness  of  sins  is  a0t<ne  upapTi&v,  but  on  one  remarkable  oc 
casion  he  changes  his  word,  and  instead  of  afytaiq  employs  TTO- 
ptffic  (Rom.  iii.,  25).  Our  translators  take  no  note  of  the  very 
noticeable  substitution,  but  render  iraptviv  afjiapTiuv,  or  rather 
here  o/xaprr/^arwv,  "remission  of  sins,"  as  every  where  else 
they  have  rendered  the  more  usual  phrase.  But  it  was  not 
for  nothing  that  St.  Paul  used  here  quite  another  word.  He 
is  speaking  of  quite  a  different  thing ;  he  is  speaking,  not  of 
the  "  remission"  of  sins,  or  the  letting  of  them  quite  go,  but 
of  the  "  pretermission"  (irapeaic,  from  TrapiTjp),  the  passing  of 
them  by  on  the  part  of  God  for  a  while,  the  temporary  dis 
simulation  upon  his  part,  which  found  place  under  the  old 
covenant,  in  consideration  of  the  great  sacrifice  which  was 
one  day  to  be.  The  passage  is  further  obscured  by  the  fact 
that  our  translators  have  rendered  cm  T>]V  Truptaiv  as  though 
it  had  been  iiu  r»/c  Trapto-twc — "for  the  remission,"  that  is,  with 
a  view  to  the  remission,  while  the  proper  rendering  of  a«. 
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with  an  accusative,  would  of  course  have  been  '•'•because  of 
the  remission,"  or,  better,  "  the  pretermission,"  or,  as  Ham 
mond  proposes,  "because  of  the  passing  by,  of  past  sins." 
What  the  apostle  would  say  is  this :  "  There  needed  a  signal 
manifestation  of  the  righteousness  of  God  on  account  of  the 
long  pretermission,  or  passing  by,  of  sins  in  his  infinite  for 
bearance,  with  no  adequate  expression  of  his  righteous  wrath 
against  them  during  all  those  ages  which  preceded  the  reve 
lation  of  Christ;  which  manifestation  of  his  righteousness  at 
length  found  place  when  he  set  forth  no  other  and  no  less 
than  his  own  Sou  to  be  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin." 
But  the  passage,  as  we  have  it  now,  can  not  be  said  to  yield 
this  meaning. 

There  are  two  occasions  on  which  a  multitude  is  miracu 
lously  fed  by  our  Lord ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
on  the  first  occasion  in  every  narrative,  and  there  are  four 
records  of  the  miracle,  the  word  KO^IVOQ  is  used  of  the  baskets 
in  which  the  fragments  which  remain  are  gathered  up  (Matt, 
xiv.,  20;  Mark  vi.,43;  Luke  ix.,17;  John  vi.,  13),  while  on 
occasion  of  the  second  miracle,  in  the  two  records  which  are 
all  that  we  have  of  it,  O-TTV/H'C  is  used  (Matt,  xv.,  37;  Mark 
viii.,  8) ;  and  in  proof  that  this  is  not  accidental,  see  Matt. 
xvi.,9, 10;  Mark  viii.,  19, 20.  The  fact  is  a  slight,  yet  not 
unimportant,  testimony  to  the  entire  distinctness  of  the  two 
miracles,  and  that  we  have  not  here,  as  some  of  the  modern 
assailants  of  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  Gospels  assure  us, 
two  confused  traditions  of  one  and  the  same  event.  "What 
the  exact  distinction  between  KO^IVOQ  and  (nrvpls  is  may  be 
hard  to  determine,  and  it  may  not  be  very  easy  to  suggest 
what  second  word  should  have  marked  this  distinction ;  for 
"  maunds"  is  now  obsolete,  and  a  "  canister"  is  not  a  basket 
any  longer;  yet  I  can  not  but  think  that  where  not  merely 
the  evangelists  in  their  narrative,  but  the  Lord  in  his  allusion 
to  the  event,  so  distinctly  marks  a  difference,  we  should  have 
attempted  to  mark  it  also,  as  the  Vulgate  by  "  cophini"  and 
"  sportaj"  has  done. 
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Again,  our  translators  obliterate,  for  the  most  part,  the 
distinction  between  -nalQ  Qtov  and  woe  Qtov  as  applied  to 
Christ.  There  are  five  passages  in  the  New  Testament  in 
which  the  title  irals  Qeov  is  given  to  the  Son  of  God.  In  the 
first  of  these  (Matt,  xii.,  18)  they  have  rendered  TTCUC  by  "serv 
ant  ;"  and  they  would  have  done  well  if  they  had  abode  by 
this  in  the  other  four.  These  all  occur  in  the  Acts,  and  in 
every  one  of  them  the  notion  of  "servant"  is  abandoned,  and 
"son"  (Acts  iii.,  13,  20),  or  "child"  (Acts  iv.,  27,  30),  intro 
duced.  I  can  not  but  feel  that  in  this  they  were  in  error. 
Hale  Qtov  might  be  rendered  "  servant  of  God,"  and  I  am  per 
suaded  that  it  ought.  It  might  be,  for  it  needs  not  to  say 
7rn7e  is  continually  used  like  the  Latin  "  puer"  in  the  sense  of 
servant,  and  in  the  LXX.  TraTc  Qtov  as  the  "  servant  of  God ;" 
David  calls  himself  so  no  less  than  seven  times  in  2  Sam.  vii. ; 
comp.  Luke  i.,  69  ;  Acts  iv.,  25  ;  Job  i.,  8  ;  Psa.  xix.,  12, 14. 
But  not  merely  it  might  have  been  thus  rendered ;  it  also 
should  have  been,  as  these  reasons  convince  me :  Every  stu 
dent  of  prophecy  must  have  noticed  how  much  there  is  in 
Isaiah  prophesying  of  Christ  under  the  aspect  of  "  the  serv 
ant  of  the  Lord  ;"  "  Israel  my  servant ;"  "  my  servant  whom 
I  uphold"  (Isa.  xlii.,  1-7  ;  xlix.,  1-12  ;  Hi.,  13  ;  liii.,  11).  I  say, 
prophesying  of  Christ;  for  I  dismiss,  as  a  baseless  dream  of 
those  who  d  priori  are  determined  that  there  are,  and  there 
fore  shall  be,  no  prophecies  in  Scripture,  the  notion  that  "the 
servant  of  Jehovah"  in  Isaiah  is  Israel  according  to  the  flesh, 
or  Isaiah  himself,  or  the  body  of  the  prophets  collectively 
considered,  or  any  other  except  Christ  himself.  But  it  is 
quite  certain,  from  the  inner  harmonies  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment  and  the  New,  that  wherever  there  is  a  large  group  of 
prophecies  in  the  Old,  there  is  some  allusion  to  them  in  the 
New.  LTnless,  however,  we  render  irais  Qtov  by  "  servant  of 
God"  in  the  places  where  that  phrase  occurs  in  the  New, 
there  will  be  no  allusion  throughout  it  all  to  that  group  of 
prophecies  which  designate  the  Messiah  as  the  servant  of  Je 
hovah,  who  learned  obedience  by  the  things  which  he  sutler- 
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ed.  I  can  not  doubt,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  conclu 
sion  of  all  who  have  considered  the  subject,  that  Tralc  Qeov 
should  be  rendered  "  servant  of  God"  as  often  as  in  the  New 
Testament  it  is  used  of  Christ.  His  Sons/up  will  remain  suf 
ficiently  declared  in  innumerable  other  passages. 

Something  of  precision  and  beauty  is  lost  at  John  x.,  16, 
through  a  rendering  of  avA//  and  TTO///^  both  by  "fold :"  "And 
other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold  (ai/Ai/e) ;  these 
also  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice ;  and  there 
shall  be  onefold  (iroi^vr])  and  one  shepherd."  It  is  remarka 
ble  that  in  the  Vulgate  there  is  the  same  obliteration  of  the 
distinction  between  the  two  words, "ovile"  standing  for  both. 
Substitute  "  flock"  for  "  fold"  on  the  second  occasion  of  its 
occurring  (this  was  Tyndale's  rendering,  which  we  should 
not  have  forsaken),  and  it  will  be  at  once  felt  how  much  the 
verse  will  gain.  The  Jew  and  the  Gentile  are  the  two  "folds" 
which  Christ,  the  Good  Shepherd,  will  gather  into  a  single 
"  flock." 

As  a  farther  example,  take  John  xvii.,  12  :  "While  I  was 
with  them  in  the  world,  I  kept  them  in  thy  name.  Those  that 
thou  gavest  me  I  have  kept,  and  none  of  them  is  lost."  It  is 
not  a  great  matter;  yet  who  would  not  gather  from  this 
"  kept,"  recurring  twice  in  this  verse,  that  there  must  be  also 
in  the  original  some  word  of  the  like  recurrence?  Yet  it  is 
not  so ;  the  first  "  kept"  is  irripow,  and  the  second  tyvXafa : 
nor  are  rriptlv  and  tyvXatraeiv  here  such  mere  synonyms  that 
the  distinction  between  them  may  be  effaced  without  loss. 
The  first  is  "  servare,"  or,  better,  "  conservare ;"  the  second 
"  custodire ;"  and  the  first,  the  keeping  or  preserving,  is  the 
consequence  of  the  second,  the  guarding.  What  the  Lord 
would  say  is, "I  so  guarded,  so  protected  (t^uAa^a),  those 
whom  thou  hast  given  me,  that  I  kept  and  preserved  them 
(this  the  7-%>»7<7«c)  unto  the  present  day."  Thus  Lampe :  "  rn- 
ptlv  est  generalius,  vitaeque  novsajlnalem  conservationem  po- 
test  exprimere;  fyvXuaauv  vero  specialius  medionan  pnestati- 
onem,  per  qiue  finis  ille  obtinetur;"  and  he  proceeds  to  quote, 
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excellently  to  the  point,  Prov.  xix.,  1C  :  oc  <f>  v  \  a  a  a  e  t  tVroXf/v, 
r  17  f>  £  I  r»/»'  iavTov  i^v^'/1'- 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  will  give  a  few 
examples  more  of  the  way  in  which  a  single  word  in  the  En 
glish  does  duty  for  many  in  the  Greek.  "To  ordain"  stands 
for  all  these  words :  jcafl/or^u  (Tit.  i.,  5) ;  bplfa  (Acts  x.,  42) ; 
TTOIIU  (Mark  iii.,  14);  r«<7<rw  (Acts  xiii.,  48);  n'0ij/it  (John  xv., 
16) ;  x^poroyt'w  (Acts  xiv.,  23).  Again,  we  are  tempted  to 
ask,  without  always  being  able,  even  while  we  ask  the  ques 
tion,  to  offer  a  satisfactory  answer  to  it,  might  not  something 
have  been  done  to  distinguish  between  ayaorpo^//  (Gal.  i.,  13), 
rpoTroc  (Ileb.  xiii.,  5),  TroXn-tv/m  (Phil,  iii., 20),  all  rendered  "  con 
versation;"  between  <(>ovtvQ  (1  Pet.iv.,  15),  <m-opoe  (Acts  xxi., 
38),  uvdpuTroKTovoc  (l  John  iii.,  15),  all  rendered  "murderer;" 
between  cAri/ov  (Matt,  iv.,  20),  u^iftXrjffTpof  (Matt,  iv.,  18),  and 
ffuynvrj  (Matt,  xiii.,  47),  all  translated  "net?"  Or  take  the 
words  "  thought"  and  "  to  think."  The  Biblical  psychology 
is  anyhow  a  subject  encumbered  with  most  serious  perplexi 
ties.  He  finds  it  so,  and  often  sees  his  way  but  obscurely, 
who  has  all  the  helps  which  the  most  accurate  observation 
and  comparison  of  the  terms  actually  used  by  the  sacred 
writers  will  afford.  Of  course,  none  but  the  student  of  the 
original  document  can  have  these  helps  in  their  fullness;  at 
the  same  time,  it  scarcely  needed  that  "thought"  should  be 
employed  as  the  rendering  alike  of  irQv^aic  (Matt,  ix.,  4), 
C<aXoy«rp;c  (Matt.  XV.,  19),  ?tavo»j/uo  (Luke  xi.,  17),  tV/roia  (Acts 
viii.,  22),  \oytfffi6c  (Rom.  ii.,  15),  and  roquet  (2  Cor.  x.,  5)  ;  or 
that  the  verb  "  to  think"  should  in  the  passages  which  follow 
be  the  one  English  representative  of  a  still  wider  circle  of 
words,  of  SOKIW  (Matt,  iii.,  9),  roplfa  (Matt,  v.,  17),  irdvpiopat 
(Matt,  ix.,  4),  cta\oyi£opat  (Luke  xii.,  17),  citi'Qvpio^m  (Acts  x., 
19),i/7ro»'0£w  (Acts  xiii.,  25),  iiyiopat  (Acts  xxvi.,2),»:p/)'w  (Acts 
xxvi.,  8),  </>poj't'w  (Rom.  xii.,  3),  Xoy/^at  (2  Cor.  iii.,  5),  lotw 
(Eph.  iii.,  20),  o'toptn  (.lames  i.,  7).* 

*  For  the  distinc-tion  Ix'tueen  some,  nt  least.  «i'  the.-e.  n  distinction  which  it 
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One  example  more.  The  verb  "  to  trouble"  is  a  very  fa 
vorite  one  with  our  translators.  There  are  no  less  than  ten 
Greek  words  or  phrases  which  it  is  employed  by  them  to 
render ;  these,  namely :  KOTTOVQ  napix^  (Matt,  xxvi.,  10),  <rk-u\Xw 
(Mark  v.,  35),  liarapuaaoi  (Luke  i.,  29),  rvppafa  (Luke  x.,  41), 
TraptroxXew  (Acts  XV.,  19),  0opv/3fo/zcu  (Acts  XX.,  10),  rapa<r<rw 
(Gal.  i.,  7),  itvaoTOToo  (Gal.  v.,  12),  0X//3w  (2  Thess.  i.,  G),  ivo-^- 
Xlw  (Heb.  xii.,  15).  If  we  add  to  these  £/o-apa<7<rw,  "  exceed 
ingly  to  trouble"  (Acts  xvi.,  20),  dpoco/mi,  "  to  be  troubled" 
(Matt,  xxiv.,  G),  the  word  will  do  duty  for  no  fewer  than 
twelve  Greek  Avords.  Now  the  English  language  may  not 
be  so  rich  in  synonyms  as  the  Greek;  but  with  "  vex,"  "har 
ass,"  "  annoy,"  "  disturb,"  "  distress,"  "  afflict,"  "  disquiet," 
"  unsettle,"  "  burden,"  "  terrify,"  almost  every  one  of  which 
would  in  one  of  the  above  places  or  other  seem  to  me  more 
appropriate  than  the  word  actually  employed,  I  can  not  ad 
mit  that  the  poverty  or  limited  resources  of  our  language  left 
no  choice  here  but  to  efface  all  the  distinctions  between  these 
words,  as  by  the  employment  of  "trouble"  for  them  all  lias, 
in  these  cases  at  least,  been  done. 

would  be  quite  possible  to  reproduce  in  English,  see  Vu'mel,  Synon.  Worterbuch, 
p.  131,s.  v.  "glauben." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

ON    SOME    BETTER   RENDERINGS   FORSAKEN,  OR   PLACED    IN 
THE    MARGIN. 

OCCASIONALLY,  but  rarely,  our  translators  dismiss  a  better 
rendering,  which  was  in  one  or  more  of  the  earlier  versions, 
and  replace  it  by  a  worse.  It  may  be  said  of  their  version, 
in  comparison  with  those  which  went  before,  that  it  occupies 
very  much  the  place  which  the  Vulgate  did  in  regard  of  the 
Latin  versions  preceding.  In  the  whole,  an  immense  improve 
ment,  while  yet  in  some  minor  details  they  are  more  accurate 
than  it.  This  is  so  in  the  passages  which  follow. 

Matt,  xxviii.,  14. — "And  if  this  come  to  the  governor's  ears, 
we  will  persuade  him,  and  secure  you."  The  Geneva  Ver 
sion,  but  that  alone  among  the  previous  ones,*  had  given  the 

*  It  is  evident  that  there  must  have  been  some  very  good  and  careful  schol 
arship  brought  to  bear  on  this  version,  or  revision  rather.  I  have  observed, 
on  several  occasions,  that  it  is  the  first  to  seize  the  exact  meaning  of  a  pas 
sage,  which  all  the  preceding  versions  had  missed.  I  will  adduce,  in  a  note, 
three  or  four  occasions  which  present  themselves  to  me  where  this  has  been 
the  case. 

Mark  xiv.,  72. — Kai  imfiaXwv  tK\ait.  All  versions,  from  Wicliffe  to  Crnn- 
mer  inclusive,  "And  began  to  weep,"  a  rendering  which  even  our  Authorized 
Version  has  allowed  in  the  margin.  But  the  Geneva  rightly,  "And  tceigh- 
iwj  thnt  with  himself  (iiri[3a\wv,  that  is,  rov  voPv),  he  wept."  Our  version 
is  indeed  better,  "And  when  he  thought  thereon,  he  wept;"  but  the  Geneva 
is  correct,  and  the  first  which  is  so. 

Luke  xi.,  17. — Kai  olicoc  I'TTI  olicov;  itiirrti,  Tyndalc  had  it,  "And  one 
house  shall  full  upon  another  ;"  Cranmer  and  Coverdale  the  same.  Even  to 
this  present  day  there  are  those  who  maintain  this  version — Meyer,  for  in 
stance,  with  that  singular  perversity  which,  amid  his  eminent  exegetical  tact, 
he  contrives  sometimes  to  display — making  this  not  an  independent  clause 
and  thought,  but  merely  a  drawing  out  more  at  large  the  Ipi/numc  of  the 
/3a«Ti\fi'rt,just  before,  spoken  nf.  Hut  the  (u-neva  rightly,  assuming  a  comma 
nfter  OIKOV,  and  drawing  a  ?tafifpia9ii£  from  the  preceding  clause  into  this, 
"And  a  house  dhided  against  it>elf,  falleth  :"  com  p.  Matt,  xii., :;.".. 

Ads  xxiii.,27. — 'EStiAo/ijjv  avriv,  paQwv  on  'I'w/inloc  t'crnv.     Here,  too, 
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passage  rightly :  "And  if  this  come  before  the  governor  (KUI 
iav  uKovaQy  TOVTO  iirl  TOV  //yE/zoVoe),  we  will  pacify  him,  and  save 
you  harmless."  The  words  of  the  original  have  reference  to 
a  judicial  hearing  of  the  matter  before  the  governor  ("si  res 
apud  ilium  judicem  agatur,"  Erasmus),  and  not  to  the  possi 
bility  of  its  reaching  his  ears  by  hearsay ;  but  this  our  trans 
lation  fails  "to  express.  In  Trdffo^ v,  I  may  observe,  lies  a  eu 
phemism  by  no  means  rare  in  Hellenistic  Greek  (see  Krebs, 
Obss.  e  Jbsepho,  in  loco) :  "  "We  will  take  effectual  means  to 
persuade  him ;"  as,  knowing  the  covetous,  greedy  character 
of  the  man,  they  were  able  confidently  to  promise. 

the  Geneva  is  the  first  which  brings  out  the  characteristic  untruth  of  which 
Lysias,  who  otherwise  recommends  himself  favorably  to  us,  is  guilty  in  his 
letter  to  Felix.  Wishing  to  obtain  credit  with  his  superior  officer,  to  set  his 
own  zeal  in  the  most  favorable  light,  he  contrives,  by  a  slight  shifting  of  the 
order  of  events,  to  make  it  appear  that  he  rescued  Paul  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  fanatic  Jewish  populace,  "having  understood  that  he  was  a  Roman ;'' 
when,  indeed,  he  only  discovered  the  citizenship  of  Paul  at  a  later  period 
(comp.  xxi.,  32,  33,  and  xxii.,  27),  and  not  until  he  had  grossly  outraged  the 
majesty  of  Rome  in  him,  all  mention  of  which  he  naturally  suppresses.  The 
earlier  Anglican  versions  had  it,  "Then  came  I  with  soldiers  and  rescued 
him,  and  perceived  that  he  was  a  Roman  ;"  as  though,  which  was  indeed  the 
fact,  but  not  what  he  would  present  as  the  fact,  he  had  perceived  this  after 
the  rescue;  but  the  Geneva  rightly,  "perceiving  that  he  was  Roman" — not 
the  truth,  but  what  he  would  present  as  the  truth.  The  attempt  of  Grot  ins 
to  make  paOuv  here=Kai  tpaQov  must  be  decidedly  rejected;  see  Winer, 
Gramm.,  §  4G. 

Acts-xxvii.,  9. — Aia  TO  KOI  TI}V  vrjoTiiav  iict)  irapi\n\i>9ivai.  None  of  our 
earlier  translators  appear  to  have  been  aware  that  >}  vnartia  was  a  name  by 
which  the  great  fast  of  the  Atonement,  being  the  only  fast  specially  com 
manded  in  the  Jewish  ritual  (Lev.  xvi.,  29;  xxiii.,  27),  was  technically 
known ;  see  Philo,  De  Septen. ,  §  2.  We  may  see  from  Tyndale's  words, ' '  be 
cause  also  we  had  overlong  fasted,"  how  utterly  astray  they  would  be,  in  con 
sequence  of  this  ignorance,  as  regards  the  meaning  of  this  passage,  lint  the 
Geneva  rightly,  "  because  also  the  time  of  the  fast  was  now  pasM  ,1.  " 

James  i.,  13. — 'O  yap  Otof  avtipaaro^  ton  KHKMV.  All  the  translations 
which  had  gone  before,  from  Wicklifte  to  Cranmer,  giving  to  uiritpaaroQ  an 
active  signification,  which  it  certainly  might  have,  but  has  not  here,  had  made 
this  clause  a  mere  tautology  to  that  which  follows.  Thus  Tymlale :  "For 
God  templet h  not  unto  cri/,  neither  tempteth  he  any  man."  The  Geneva  first 
ascribed  to  a-xiipaaToz  its  proper  passive  force  (see  Winer,  Gratam.,  §30,  4), 
transiting  in  words  which  our  version  lias  retained,  "  For  God  can  not  be 
tempted  with  evil,  neither  tcnipteth  lie  any  man." 
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Mark  xi.,  IT. — "  Is  it  not  written,  My  house  shall  be  called 
of  all  nations  the  house  of  prayer?  but  ye  have  made  it  a 
den  of  thieves."  In  Tyndale's  version,  in  Cranmer's,  and  the 
Geneva,  "My  house  shall  be  called  the  house  of  prayer  unto 
all  nations  ;  but  ye,  etc.,"  and  rightly.  There  is  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  giving  iraai  ro7g  tOviai  a  dative  rather  than  an 
ablative  sense,  while  thus  the  passage  is  brought  into  exact 
agreement  with  that  in  Isaiah,  to  which  Christ,  in  his  "Is  it 
not  written  ?"  refers,  namely,  Isa.  Ivi.,  7  ;  and,  moreover,  the 
point  of  his  words  is  preserved,  which  the  present  transla 
tion  misses.  Our  Lord's  indignation  was  aroused  in  part  at 
the  profanation  of  the  holy  precincts  of  his  Father's  house, 
but  in  part,  also,  by  the  fact  that,  the  scene  of  this  profana 
tion  being  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  the  Jews  have  thus  man 
aged  to  testify  their  contempt  for  them,  and  for  their  share 
in  the  blessings  of  the  covenant.  Those  parts  of  the  Temple 
which  were  exclusively  their  own,  the  Court  of  the  Priests 
and  the  Court  of  the  Israelites,  they  had  kept  clear  of  these 
buyers  and  sellers;  but  that  part  assigned  to  the  Gentile 
worshipers,  the  atfiopivoi  ri>v  Gtdi',  they  were  little  concerned 
about  the  profanation  to  which  it  was  exposed,  perhaps 
pleased  with  it  rather.  But  lie  who  came  into  the  world  to 
be  a  Redeemer,  not  of  Jews  only,  but  also  of  Gentiles,  quotes 
in  a  righteous  indignation  the  words  of  the  prophet,  which 
they  had  done  all  that  in  them  lay  to  irritate  and  defeat: 
"  My  house  shall  be  called  the  house  of  prayer  unto  all  na 
tions:"  all  which  intention  on  his  part  in  the  citation  of  the 
prophecy  our  version  fails  to  preserve.  Mede,  in  an  interest 
ing  discourse  upon  the  text,*  ascribes  to  the  influence  of  Beza 
this  alteration,  which  is  certainly  one  for  the  worse. 

Luke  xvi.,  1. — "The  same  was  accused  unto  him  that  he 
had  wasted  his  goods."  The  Geneva  had  corrected  this,  which 
was  in  Tyndale  and  CnuuiuT,  and  given  to  we  cifiaKopiriL,uv  its 
proper  sense, "that  he.  trusted,"  the  accusation  referring  not 
to  what  the  steward  had  done,  but  no\v  was  doing. 
*  Works,  London.  ir,;-_'.  p.  J I ;  c-omp.  p.  11. 
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Acts  xxi.,  3. — "  For  there  the  ship  was  to  unlade  her  bur 
den."  This,  supported  though  it  be  by  Valckenaer  ("  eo  na- 
vis  raerces  exposittira  erat")  and  others,  is  incorrect.  There 
can  no  such  future  sense  be  given  to  i]v  inro^opri^ufMevov ;  see 
Winer,  Gramm.,  §  46,  5.  St.  Luke  would  say  "was  unlad 
ing,"  or  "  was  engaged  in  unlading ;"  and  Tyndale  rightly, 
whom  Cranmer  and  the  Geneva  follow  :  "  For  there  the  ship 
unladed  her  burden."  He  is  speaking  from  a  point  of  view 
taken  after  the  ship's  arrival  at  this  place,  and  of  what  it  act 
ually  did,  not  of  what  it  should  do. 

Ephes.  iv.,  18. — "Because  of  the  blindness  of  their  hearts." 
The  Geneva  Version  had  given  this  rightly:  "Because  of  the 
hardness  of  their  heart ;"  which  better  rendering  our  trans 
lators  forsake,  being  content  to  place  it  in  the  margin.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Trwpwvis  is  from  the  substantive 
Trw/aoc,  a  porous  kind  of  stone,  and  from  Trwpow,  to  become  cal 
lous,  hard,  or  stony  (Mark  vi.,  52  ;  John  xii.,  40 ;  Rom.  xi.,  7; 
2  Cor.  Hi.,  14) ;  not  from  Trwpoe,  blind.  How  much  better,  too, 
this  agrees  with  what  follows — "  who,  being  past  feeling" 
(that  is,  having  through  their  hardness  or  callousness  of  heart 
arrived  at  a  condition  of  miserable  ui'at<70r?oYa),"have  given 
themselves  over  to  work  all  uncleanness  with  greediness." 
I  may  observe  that  at  Rom.  xi.,  T,  they  have  in  like  manner 
put  "blinded"  jn  the  text,  and  "hardened,"  the  correct  ren 
dering  of  tTTWjOwOfjffav,  in  the  margin;  while  at  2  Cor.  iii.,14, 
where  they  translate  a\\'  iirupwQr}  ra  roi'ifiara  ai/-w>',"  but  their 
minds  were  blinded"  the  correcter  is  not  even  offered  as  an 
alternative  rendering.  Wicliffe  and  the  Rheims,  which  both 
depend  on  the  Vulgate  ("sed  oltusi  sunt  sensus  eorum"),  are 
here  the  only  correct  versions. 

1  Thess.  v.,  22. — "Abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil." 
An  injurious  rendering  of  the  words  UTTO  irav-oQ  HCOVQ  Troi'rjpov 
U7r£x£<r0£,  and  a  going  back  from  the  right  translation.  "Ab 
stain  from  all  kind  of  evil,"  which  the  Geneva  Version  had. 
It  is  from  the  reality  of  evil,  and  Jtoe  here  means  this  (sec  a 
good  note  in  Hammond),  not  from  the  appearance,  which 
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God's  Word  elsewhere  commands  us  to  abstain  ;  nor  does  it 
here  command  any  other  tiling.*  Indeed,  there  are  times 
when,  so  far  from  abstaining  from  all  appearance  of  evil,  it 
will  be  a  part  of  Christian  courage  not  to  abstain  from  such. 
It  was  an  "  appearance  of  evil"  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pharisees 
when  our  Lord  healed  on  the  Sabbath,  or  showed  himself  a 
friend  of  publicans  and  sinners;  but  Christ  did  not  therefore 
abstain  from  this  or  from  that.  How  many  "  appearances  of 
evil,"  which  he  might  have  abstained  from,  yet  did  not,  must 
St.Paul's  own  conversation  have  presented  in  the  eyes  of  the 
zealots  for  the  ceremonial  law.  I  was  once  inclined  to  think 
that  our  translators  used  "appearance"  here  as  we  might 
now  use  "  form,"  and  that  we  therefore  had  here  an  obsolete, 
not  an  inaccurate  rendering;  but  I  can  find  no  authority  for 
this  use  of  the  word. 

1  Tim.  vi.,  5. — "  Supposing  that  gain  is  godliness."  It  is 
difficult  to  connect  any  meaning  whatever  with  this  lan 
guage.  But  Coverdale,  and  he  alone  of  our  translators,  deals 
with  these  words,  i'om£6vTwv  iro^ia^uv  Civai  Tt\v  ivaifiuav,  right 
ly — "which  think  that  godliness  is  lucre"  i.e.,  a  means  of  gain. 
The  want  of  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  Greek  article  and  its 
use  left  it  possible  here  to  go  back  from  a  right  rendering 
once  attained. 

Heb.  ix.,  23. — "  It  was  therefore  necessary  that  the  patterns 
of  things  in  the  heavens  should  be  purified  with  these,  but 
the  heavenly  things  themselves  with  better  sacrifices  than 
these."  "  Patterns"  introduces  some  confusion  here,  and  is 
not  justified  by  the  word's  use  in  the  time  of  our  translators 
any  more  than  in  our  own.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  true  that 
i/TToCfty/m  may  mean,  and,  indeed,  often  does  mean, "pattern" 
or  "exemplar"  (John  xiii.,  15).  But  here,  as  at  viii.,  5  (viro- 
ctt-yna  KOI  <ru'a),  it  can  only  mean  the  "copy"  drawn  from  this 

*  Jeancs,  chiefly  remembered  now  for  his  theological  controversy  with  Jer 
emy  Taylor,  in  which  the  greater  man  had  not  always  the  best  of  the  ;ii^r.- 

ment,  in  ;i  triMtiM1  of  some  merit,  t'niK^rniii'/  Ahstinenrtfrom  all  A/>/>«ir<ni« 
of  Evil  (  H"  >rks,  ICOO.  p.  OS  577. ),  defends  our  present  version  of  the  words. 
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exemplar.  The  heavenly  things  themselves  are  "the  pat 
terns"  or  archetypes,  the  "  Urbilder ;"  the  earthly,  the  Levit- 
ical  tabernacle,  with  its  priests  and  sacrifices,  are  the  copies, 
the  similitudes,  the  "Abbilder,"  which,  as  such,  are  partakers, 
not  of  a  real,  but  a  typical  purification.  This  is,  indeed,  the 
very  point  which  the  apostle  is  urging,  and  his  whole  antith 
esis  is  confuted  by  calling  the  earthly  things  "  the  patterns," 
being,  as  they  are,  only  the  shadows  of  the  true.  The  earlier 
translators,  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  the  Geneva,  had  "  simili 
tudes,"  which  was  correct, though  it  seems  to  me  that  "cop 
ies"  would  be  preferable.* 

Ileb.  xi.,  13. — "  These  all  died  in  faith ;  not  having  received 
the  promises,  but  having  seen  them  afar  off,  and  were  per 
suaded  of  them,  and  embraced  them."  But  with  all  respect 
be  it  said,  this  "embracing  the  promises"  was  the  very  thing 
which  the  worthies  of  the  Old  Testament  did  not  do,  and 
which  the  sacred  writer  is  urging  throughout  that  they  did 
not  do,  who  only  saw  them  from  afar,  as  things  distant  and 
not  near.  Our  present  rendering  is  an  unfortunate  going 
back  from  Tyndale's  and  Cranmer's  "  saluted  them,"  from 
Wicliffe's  "  greeted  them."  The  beautiful  image  of  mariners 
homeward  bound,  who  recognize  from  afar  the  promontories 
and  well-known  features  of  a  beloved  land,  and  "  greet"  or 
"salute"  these  from  a  distance,  is  lost  to  us.  Estius:  "Chry- 
sostomus  dictum  putat  ex  metaphora  navigantium  qui  ex 
longinquo  prospiciunt  civitates  dcsidcratas,  quas  antequam 
ingrediantur  et  inhabitcnt,  salutatione  prseveniunt."  Comp. 
Virgil,  ^;>.,iii.,  524: 

"Italiam  locto  socii  clamore  salutant." 
In   other  respects  our  own  version  is  unsatisfactory.     The 

*  It  is  familiarly  known  to  all  students  of  English  that  "  pattern"  is  origi 
nally  only  another  spelling  of  "patron"  (the  client  imitates  his  j>utn»i  ;  the 
copy  takes  after  its  pattern),  however  they  mav  have  now  separated  off  into 
two  words.  .Hut  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the  word  when  as  yet  this  separa 
tion  of  one  into  two  had  not  uttered  itself  in  different  orthography.  We  do 
this  Heh.  viii.,  .">  (Geneva  Version)  :  "which  priestes  serve  unto  the  pad-one 
and  shadow  of  heavenly  things." 
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words, "  and  were  persuaded  of  them,"  have  no  right  to  a 
place  in  the  text ;  while  the  "  afar  otf "  (ir^'naQtv)  belongs  not 
to  the  seeing  alone,  but  to  the  saluting  as  well.  How  beau 
tifully  the  verse  would  read  thus  amended:  "These  all  died 
in  faith ;  not  having  received  the  promises,  but  having  seen 
and  saluted  them  from  afar."  We  have  exactly  such  a  salu 
tation  from  afar  in  the  words  of  the  dying  Jacob :  "  I  have 
waited  for  thy  salvation,  O  Lord"  (Gen.  xlix.,  18). 

1  Pet.  i.,  17. — "And  if  ye  call  on  the  Father,  who  without 
respect  of  persons  judgeth  according  to  every  man's  work, 
pass  the  time  of  your  sojourning  here  in  fear."  Here,  too,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  we  have  left  a  better  and  chosen  a 
worse  rendering.  The  Geneva  had  it, "  And  if  ye  call  Him 
Father,  who  without  respect  of  persons,  etc.,"  and  this,  and 
this  only,  is  the  meaning  which  the  words  of  the  original,  wu 
ft  riaTfpa  iTTixaXt'iffOe  rov  ciTrpoffWTroAiyTrrwc  Kpivovra,  K.r.A.,  will  bear. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  what  has  been  here  ad 
duced  that  our  translators  did  not  exercise  a  very  careful 
revision  of  the  translations  preceding.  In  every  page  of 
their  work  there  is  evidence  that  they  did  so.  Of  many  pas 
sages  our  Authorized  Version  is  the  first  that  has  seized  the 
true  meaning.  It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  bring  forward 
many  proofs  of  this,  only  that  my  task  is  here,  passing  over 
the  hundred  excellencies,  to  fasten  rather  on  the  single  fault; 
and  I  must  therefore  content  myself  with  just  sufficient  to 
confirm  my  assertion.  Thus,  at  Ileb.  iv.,  1,  none  of  the  pre 
ceding  versions,  neither  the  Anglican,  nor  the  Rheims,  had 
correctly  given  KaraXftiro^i rr/c  tVayyeX/ac :  they  all  translate 
it  "  forsaking  the  promise,"  or  something  similar,  instead  of, 
as  we  have  rightly  done, "a  promise  being  left  us."  Again, 
at  Acts  xii.,  19,  the  technical  meaning  of  aTrox^^at  (like  the 
Latin  "duci,""  agi"),  that  it  "signifies  here  to  be  "  led  away  to 
execution"  (comp.  Demosthenes,  431,  7),  is  wholly  missed  by 
Tyndale  ("he  examined  the  keepers  and  commanded  to  de- 
/"'/''"),  by  Cramner  and  the  Khrinis;  it  is  only  partially 
seized  by  the  Geneva  Version  ("commanded  them  to  be  led 
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to  be  punished"),  but  perfectly  by  our  translators.  Far  more 
important  than  this  is  the  clear  recognition  of  the  personali 
ty  of  the  Word  in  the  prologue  of  St.  John  by  our  translators : 
"All  things  were  made  by  Him;"  "In  Him  was  life"  (John 
i.,  3, 4);  while  in  all  our  preceding  versions  it  is  read, "All 
things  were  made  by  it"  and  so  on.  Our  version  is  the  first 
which  gives  ovva\i£i>nf.voQ  (Acts  i.,4)  rightly. 

Improvements  also  are  very  frequent  in  single  words  and 
phrases,  even  where  those  which  are  displaced  were  not  ab 
solutely  incorrect.  Thus, how  much  better  "earnest  expec 
tation"  (Rom.  viii.,  19)  than  "fervent  desire,"  as  a  rendering 
of  inroKapacoKia ;  "  moved  with  envy"  (Acts  vii.,  9)  than  "hav 
ing  indignation"  of  ^Xwo-ajree;  "tattlers"  than  "triflers,"  as 
a  rendering  of  0\>'apot  (1  Tim.  v.,  13);  indeed,  the  latter  could 
hardly  be  said  to  be  correct.*  How  much  better  "  being  got- 
ten  from  them"  than  "  being  parted  from  them"  (Acts  xxi.,1), 
for  it  expresses,  perhaps  even  it  too  weakly  (uiroaTraaQivraQ  is 
the  word  in  the  original),  the  painful  struggle  with  which 
this  separation  was  effected,  of  which  there  is  no  hint  in  the 
versions  preceding.  "Whited  sepulchres"  is  an  improvement 
upon  "painted  sepulchres"  (rctyot  KiKovia^ivoi,  Matt,  xxiii.,  27), 
which  all  our  preceding  versions  had.  "  Without  distrac 
tion"  (1  Cor.  vii.,  35)  is  a  far  better  rendering  of  airtpi<nrairrwe 
than  "  without  separation"  " Leopard"  is  better  than  " cat 
of  the  mountain,"  Rev.  xiii.,  2  (it  is  TrapdaXtc  in  the  original). 
"Mysteries,"  i.  e.," religious  secrets,"  is  much  to  be  preferred 
to  "  secrets,"  which  all  our  preceding  Anglican  versions  had 
often,  though  not  always,  where  the  word  ^uor//p«o»'  occurred 
(Matt,  xiii.,  11;  Rom.  xi.,  25  ;  1  Cor.  xiii.,  2).  "Be  opened" 
or  "be  disclosed,"  with  which  all  that  went  before  rendered 
inroKuXvfyOri  (2  Thess.  ii.,  3) — and  compare  ver.  8, "  be  ottered11 
— quite  obscured  the  terrible  signification  of  the  revdatl«n 

*  Unless,  indeed,"  trifler"  once  meant  "  utterer  of  trifles,"  and  thus  ''tat 
tler;"  which  may  perhaps  be,  as  I  observe  in  the  fragment  of  a  X<»n\n<ilf. 
published  by  Wright,  Xnt'n»i<it  A ntitjuiiirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  21G,  "nugigerulus"  giv 
en  as  the  Latin  equivalent  of  "trifler." 
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of  the  Man  of  Sin,  which  the  apostle  sets  over  against  the 
revelation  of  the  Son  of  God.  It  was  slovenly  to  introduce 
"  Candy,"  the  modern  name  of  Crete,  which  all  before  our 
own  had  done,  at  Acts  xxvii.,  7, 12,  21,  but  which  in  ours  ia 
removed,  and  not  less  slovenly  to  confound  "  Nazarite"  and 
"  Xazarene,"  substituting  the  former  for  the  latter,  an  error 
into  which,  in  like  manner,  they  all,  at  Matt,  ii.,  23,  and  Acts 
xxiv.,  5,  had  fallen,  introducing,  in  the  former  of  these  places 
at  least,  a  new  element  of  difficulty  into  a  passage  sufficient 
ly  difficult  already. 

But  this  going  back  from  preferable  renderings  already  at 
tained  is  not  all.  There  are  better  translations,  derived  cither 
from  the  labors  of  their  predecessors  or  suggested  to  them 
selves,  which,  provokingly  enough,  they  half  adopt,  placing 
them  in  the  margin,  while  they  satisfy  themselves  with  a 
worse  in  the  text.  It  may  perhaps  be  urged  that  here,  at 
least,  they  offer  the  better  to  the  reader's  choice.  But  prac 
tically  this  can  not  be  said  to  be  the  case.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  the  proportion  of  our  Bibles  is  very  small  even  now 
which  are  printed  with  these  marginal  variations,  as  com 
pared  with  those  in  which  they  are  suppressed.  At  one  time 
it  was  smaller  still;  from  some  words  of  Hammond  in  the  ad 
vertisement  to  his  New  Testament,  it  would  seem  they  had 
entirely  dropped  out  of  use  in  his  time — he  speaks  there  of 
"  the  manner  which  was  formerly  used  in  our  Bibles  of  the 
larger  impression,  of  noting  some  other  renderings  in  the 
margin."  They  are  thus  brought  under  the  notice  of  very 
few  among  the  readers  of  Scripture.  Nor  is  this  all.  They 
are  very  rarely  referred  to  even  by  these.  How  many,  for  in 
stance,  among  these,  even  know  of  the  existence  of  a  varia 
tion  so  important  as  that  at  John  iii.,  3  ?  And  even  if  they 
do  refer,  they  generally  attach  comparatively  little  authority 
to  them.  They  acquiesce  for  the  most  part,  and  naturally 
acquiesce,  in  the  verdict  of  the  translators  about  them,  who, 
by  placing  them  in  the  margin  and  not  in  the  text,  evidently 
Z 
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declare  that  they  consider  them  not  the  best,  but  the  second 
best  and  the  less  probable  renderings.  Then,  too,  of  course, 
they  arc  never  heard  in  the  public  services  of  the  Church, 
which,  till  the  Scriptures  are  far  more  diligently  studied  in 
private  than  now  they  are,  must  always  be  a  chief  source  of 
the  popular  acquaintance  with  them.  It  is  impossible,  then, 
to  attach  to  a  right  interpretation  in  the  margin  any  serious 
value,  as-redressing  an  erroneous  or  imperfect  one  in  the  text. 
Marginal  variations  arc  quite  without  influence  as  modifying 
the  impression  which  the  body  of  English  readers  derive  of 
any  passages  in  the  English  Bible ;  and  this  leads  me  to  ob 
serve,  by  the  way,  that  the  suggestion  which  has  been  some 
times  made  of  a  large  addition  to  these,  as  a  middle  way  and 
compromise  between  leaving  our  version  as  it  is,  and  intro 
ducing  actual  changes  into  its  text,  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
open  any  real  escape  from  our  difficulties,  nor  to  offer  any 
practical  reconciliation  of  their  wishes  who  claim  and  theirs 
who  disclaim  a  revision,  while  the  objections  which  would  at 
tend  it  arc  many. 

But  to  return.  The  following  are  passages  in  which  I  can 
not  doubt  that  the  better  version  has  been  placed  in  the  mar 
gin,  the  worse  in  the  text. 

Matt,  v.,  21 ;  comp.  ver.  27,  33. — "Ye  have  heard  that  it  was 
said  by  them  of  old  time."  This  rendering  ofippidri  role  iip-^ai- 
ote  is  grammatically  defensible,  while  yet  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  "  to  them  of  old  time,"  which  was  in 
all  the  preceding  versions,  but  which  our  translators  have  dis 
missed  to  the  margin,  ought  to  resume  its  place  in  the  text. 
The  four  following  passages,  Rom.  ix.,  12,  26;  Rev.  vi.,  11  ; 
ix.,  4,  are  decisive  in  regard  of  the  usage  of  the  Xe\v  Testa 
ment,  and  that  we  have  here  a  dative,  not  an  ablative. 

Matt,  ix.,  36. — "They  fainted  and  were  scattered  abroad,  as 
si, (•(']>  having  no  shepherd."  But  "scattered  abroad'1  does 
not  exactly  express  f/fyJi^/zeVm,  any  more  than  does  the  Lu 
ther's  "  zerstreut."  It  is  not  their  diversion  one  from  an 
other,  but  their  prostration  in  themselves,  which  is  intended. 
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The  tppinpti'ot  arc  the  "  prostrati,"  "  temerc  project! ;"  those 
that  have  cast  themselves  along  for  very  weariness,  unable 
to  travel  any  farther;  comp.  Judith  xiv.,15,LXX.  The  Vul 
gate  has  it  rightly,  "jacentes,"  which  Wicliffe  follows, "ly 
ing  down."  Our  present  rendering  dates  as  far  back  asTyn- 
dale,  who  probably  got  it  from  Luther,  and  it  was  retained  in 
the  subsequent  versions,  while  the  correct  meaning  is  rele 
gated  to  the  margin. 

Matt.  .\.,1G. — "  Be  ye  therefore  wise  as  serpents,  and  harm 
less  as  doves."  \Vicliffe,  following  the  Vulgate,  had  "  simple 
as  doves."  "  Simple"  our  translators  have  dismissed  to  the 
margin ;  they  ought  to  have  kept  it  in  the  text,  as  rightly 
they  have  done  at  Rom.  xvi.,19.  The  rendering  of  uxtpawc 
by  "harmless"  here,  and  at  Phil,  ii.,  15,  grows  out  of  wrong 
etymology,  as  though  it  were  from  a  and  Ktpac,  one  having  no 
horn  with  which  to  push  or  otherwise  hurt.  Thus  Bengel, 
who  falls  in  with  this  error,  glosses  here:  "Sine  com?/, ungu- 
lf»,  dente,  aculeo."  But  this  "  without  horn"  would  be  uKipa- 
roc,  while  the  true  derivation  of  avc'pmoc,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  is  from  <i  and  Ktpavwm,  unmingled,  sincere,  and  thus  sin 
gle,  guileless,  simple,  without  all  folds.  How  much  finer  the 
antithesis  in  this  way  becomes.  "Be  ye  therefore  wise"  ("pru 
dent"  would  be  better)  "  as  serpents,  and  simple  as  doves"* 
— having  care,  that  is,  that  this  prudence  of  yours  do  not  de 
generate  into  artifice  and  guile;  letting  the  columbine  sim 
plicity  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  serpentine  prudence.  The 
exact  parallel  will  then  be  1  Cor.  xiv.,  20. 

Mark  vi.,  20. — "For  Herod  feared  John,  knowing  that  he 
was  a  just  man  and  an  holy,  and  observed  A/m."  This  may 
be  after  Erasmus,  who  renders  KO.I  (rvverripti  avrov  "et  magni 
cum  facicbat;"  so,  too,  Grotius  and  others.  Now  it  is  un 
doubtedly  true  that  ffwrijpilt  r<i  cVom  (Polybius,  iv.,60, 10) 
would  be  rightly  translated  "to  observe  things  righteous;" 

*  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Jeremy  Taylor's  prosit  serm<>n>  on  this  text 
are  severallv  entitled  "(  M '( 'hri-tian  Prudence" and  "Of  Christian  Simplicity" 
—a  quiet  rectification  of  the  English  text  in  the  sense  which  is  urged  above. 
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but  here  it  is  not  things,  but  a  person,  and  no  such  rendering 
is  admissible.  Translate  rather,  as  in  our  margin,  "  kept  him 
or  saved  him,"  that  is,  from  the  malice  of  Ilerodias;  she  laid 
plots  for  the  Baptist's  life,  but  up  to  this  time  Herod  awtTi'tpii, 
sheltered  or  preserved  him  ("  custodiebat  eum,"  the  Vulgate 
rightly),  so  that  her  malice  could  not  reach  him;  see  Ham 
mond,  in  loco.'  It  will  at  once  be  evident  in  how  much  strict 
er  logical  sequence  the  statement  of  the  evangelist  will  fol 
low  if  this  rendering  of  the  passage  is  admitted. 

Mark  vii.,4. — "The  washing  of  cups  and  pots,  brazen  ves 
sels,  and  of  tables."  This  can  not  be  correct :  our  translators 
have  put  "  beds"  in  the  margin,  against  which  rendering  of 
K\IVU>V  nothing  can  be  urged  except  that  the  context  points 
clearly  here  to  these  in  a  special  aspect,  namely, to  the  "bench 
es"  or  "  couches"  on  which  the  Jews  reclined  at  their  meals. 

Luke  xvii.,  21. — "The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  icithin  you." 
Doubtless  tVroe  v^wv  may  mean  this ;  but  how  could  the  Lord 
address  this  language  to  the  Pharisees?  A  very  different 
kingdom  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  icithin  them,  not 
to  say  that  this  whole  language  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  be 
ing  within  men,  rather  than  men  being  within  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  is,  as  one  has  justly  observed,  modern.  The  mar 
ginal  reading,  "  among  you,"  should  have  been  the  textual. 
"  He  in  whom  the  whole  kingdom  of  heaven  is  shut  up  as  in 
a  germ,  and  from  whom  it  will  unfold  itself,  stands  in  your 
midst." 

John  xiv.,  18. — "  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless."  Upon 
these  words  Archdeacon  Hare  observes :  "  What  led  our  trans 
lators,  from  Tyndale  downward,  to  render  OVK  a^>/<rw  i/^ac  op<f>a- 
voue  by  'I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless,"1 1  can  not  perceive. 
Wicliffe  has  '  fadirless.'  '  Orphans,'  the  marginal  reading, 
ought  to  have  been  received  into  the  text,  for  the  force  and 
beauty  of  the  original  are  much  impaired  by  the  change."* 
If  there  was  a  difficulty  working  in  their  minds,  namely,  hew 
his  departure  could  be  said  to  leave  them  "  orphans"  or  "fa- 

*  Mission  of  the  Comforter,]}.  :>"27. 
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thcrless"  he  being  rather  "the  first-born  among  many  breth 
ren"  there  was  "  destitute"  and  "  desolate,"  either  of  which 
would  have  been  nearer  to  the  original  than  "  comfortless"  is. 

John  xvi.,  8. — "And  when  he  is  come,  he  will  reprove  the 
world  of  sin,  and  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment."  We 
have,  perhaps,  nowhere  in  our  version  more  reason  to  regret 
than  here  that  the  marginal  reading  "  convince"  has  not 
changed  places  with  the  textual  "  reprove" — that  "convince" 
is  not  in  the  text,  and  "reprove,"  if  it  had  been  thought  de 
sirable  to  retain  it  at  all,  in  the  margin.  It  need  hardly  be 
observed  what  a  depth  of  meaning  there  is,  or  may  be,  in 
t\t-yxliy — an(l  being  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  must  not 
stop  short  of  the  fullest  and  deepest  meaning  that  the  word 
will  bear — ho\v  much  more  than  is  expressed  by  "  reprove." 
It  is  not  to  "  reprove"  alone,  but  to  bring  home  to  the  con 
science  of  the  reproved  man,  however  unwilling  he  may  be 
to  admit  it,  a  sense  of  the  truth  of  the  charge;  and  all  this, 
or  nearly  all  this,  our  word  "convince"  expresses,  or  might 
be  brought  to  express.  Samuel  reproved  Saul  of  sin  (1  Sam. 
xv.,  19,  20),  Nathan  convinced  David  (2  Sam.  xii.,  7-13),  and, 
though  less  effectually,  Elijah  convinced  Ahab  (1  Kings  xxi., 
27—29).  How  much  more  glorious  a  work  this  to  ascribe  to 
the  Holy  Ghost  than  that  other  !  Indeed,  it  is  properly  his 
work,  and  his  only ;  no  man  has  in  the  highest  sense  been 
convinced  of  sin  unless  He  has  wrought  the  conviction.* 

Col.  ii.,  18. — "Let  no  man  beguile  you  of  your  reicard"  It 
is  evident  that  this  Karaflpafitviru  fymc  seriously  perplexed  all 
our  early  translators,  and,  indeed,  others  besides  them.  Thus 
in  the  Italic  we  find  "  vos  superet ;"  in  the  Vulgate, "  vos  de- 
cipiat ;"  Tyndale  translates,  "  make  you  shoot  at  a  wrong 
mark ;"  the  Geneva,"  wilfully  bear  rule  over  you ;"  while  our 
translators  have  proposed  as  an  alternative  reading  to  that 

*  All  familiar  with  Archdeacon  Hare's  Mission  of  the  Comforter  will  re 
member  how  much  of  excellent  there  is  there  upon  this  point  in  the  text,  p. 
.'15-40,  and  in  the  long  and  learned  note,  which  is  appended  to  the  text,  what 
there  is  more  valuable  -till,  p.  ."il'S  :>l }. 
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•which  they  admit  into  the  text,  "judge  against  you."  The 
objection  to  this  last,  which  marks  more  insight  into  the  true 
character  of  the  word  than  any  which  went  before,  is  that  it 
is  too  obscure,  and  does  not  sufficiently  tell  its  own  story. 
The  meaning  of  /3pa/3t vuv  is  to  adjudge  a  reward;  of  KUTU- 
fipaptvtiv,  out. of  a  hostile  mind  (this  is  implied  in  the  Kara) 
to  adjudge  it  away  from  a  person,  with  the  subaudition  that 
this  is  the  person  to  whom  it  is  justly  due.  Jerome  (ad  Al- 
gas.,Qu.  10)  does  not  quite  seize  the  meaning,  for  he  regards 
the  KaTafipafii.vwi>  as  the  competitor  who  unjustly  bears  away, 
not  the  judge  who  unjustly  ascribes  the  reward;  otherwise 
his  explanation  is  good:  "Nemo  adversum  vos  bravium  ac- 
cipiat :  hoc  enim  Grace  dicitur  KdTafipafievirw,  quum  quis  in 
certaminc  positus,  iniquitatc  agonotheta?,  vel  insidiis  magis- 
trorum,  flpafitiov  et  palmam  sibi  debitam  perdit."  It  is  im 
possible  for  any  English  word  to  express  the  fullness  of  allu 
sion  contained  in  the  original  Greek,  while  long  circumlocu 
tions,  which  should  turn  the  version,  in  fact,  into  a  comment 
ary,  are  clearly  inadmissible.  If  "judge  against  you"  is  at 
once  too  obscure  and  too  little  of  an  English  idiom,  and 
"judge  away  the  reward  from  you"  might  be  objected  against 
on  at  least  the  second  of  these  grounds,  the  substitution  of 
"  deprive"  for  "  beguile"  (which  last  has  certainly  no  claim 
to  stand)  would,  in  case  of  a  revision,  be  desirable. 

1  Thess.  iv.,  6. — "  Let  no  man  go  beyond  or  defraud  his 
brother  in  any  matter.'1''  But  ™  here  is  not  =rj>=rn'«,  which 
would  alone  justify  the  rendering  oftVrw  Trpuy^ari,  "  in  <///// 
matter."  A  more  correct  translation  is  in  the  margin,  name 
ly,  "  in  tlie  matter,"  that  is,  "  in  this  matter,"  being  the  mat 
ter  with  which  the  apostle  at  the  moment  has  to  do.  The 
difference  may  not  seem  very  important,  but,  indeed,  the 
whole  sense  of  the  passage  turns  on  this  word;  and,  as  re 
translate  in  one  way  or  the  other,  we  determine  for  ourselves 
whether  it  is  a  warning  against  overreaching  our  neighbor, 
and  a  too  shrewd  dealing  with  him  in  the  business  transac 
tions  of  life,  strangely  finding  place  in  the  midst  of  warnings 
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against  unclcanncss  and  a  libertine  freedom  in  the  relation 
of  the  sexes,  or  whether  an  unbroken  warning  against  this 
latter  evil  is  continued  through  all  these  verses  (3-9).  I  can 
not  doubt  that  the  latter  is  the  correct  view ;  that  TO  irpCiypu 
is  a  euphemism,  and  our  marginal  version  the  right  one;  the 
apostle  warning  his  Thessalonian  converts  that  none,  in  a 
worse  irXiovf&a  than  that  which  makes  one  man  covet  his 
neighbor's  goods,  overstep  the  limits  and  fences  by  which 
God  has  hedged  round  and  separated  from  him  his  brother's 
wife.  See  Bengel,  in  loco.  Accepting  this  view  of  the  pas 
sage,  "overreach,"  which  the  margin  suggests  instead  of  "de 
fraud"  as  the  rendering  of  TrXforto-tTr,  would  also  be  an  un 
doubted  improvement. 

Ileb.  v.,2. — "Who  can  have  compassion  on  the  ignorant, 
and  on  them  that  are  out  of  the  way,  for  that  he  himself  also 
is  compassed  with  infirmity."  But  is,  it  may  fairly  be  asked, 
"  who  can  have  compassion,"  the  happiest  rendering  of  utrpio- 
-uQtlv  cvi'u^ei'oc?  and  ought  ^trpioTraQdf  to  be  thus  taken  as 
entirely  synonymous  with  av^TraQni'?  The  words niTpioiraQtlr, 
HfTptovuBfta,  belong  to  the  terminology  of  the  later  schools  of 
Greek  philosophy,  and  were  formed  to  express  that  moderate 
amount  of  emotion  (the  pi-piwQ  Traa^tiv]  which  the  Peripa 
tetics  and  others  acknowledged  as  becoming  a  wise  and  good 
man,  contrasted  with  the  inruOua,  or  absolute  indolency,  which 
the  Stoics  required.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  apostle  would 
say  that  the  high-priest  taken  from  among  men,  out  of  a  sense 
of  his  own  weakness  and  infirmity,  was  in  a  condition  to  es 
timate  mildly  and  moderately,  and  not  transported  with  in 
dignation,  the  sins  and  errors  of  his  brethren ;  and  it  is  this 
view  of  the  passage  which  is  correctly  expressed  in  the  mar 
gin  :  "  who  can  reasonably  bear  with  the  ignorant,"  etc. 

2  Pet.  iii.,  12. — "Hasting  unto  the  coming  of  the  day  of 
God."  The  Vulgate  had  in  like  manner  rendered  the  (nrtvcov- 
rec  TIIV  vapovtriar,  "  propcrantes  in  adventum  ;"  and  this  use 
of  trn-fvctn'  may  be  abundantly  justified,  although  "  hasting 
toicard  the  coming"  seems  to  me  to  express  more  accurately 
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what  our  translators  probably  intended,  and  what  the  word 
allows.  This  will  then  be  pretty  nearly  De  Wette's  "er- 
sehnend."  Yet  the  marginal  version,  "hasting  the  coining1' 
("  accelerantes  adventum,"  Erasmus),  seems  better  still.  The 
faithful,  that  is,  shall  seek  to  cause  the  day  of  the  Lord  to 
come  the  more  quickly  by  helping  to  fulfill  those  conditions, 
without  which  it  can  not  come — that  day  being  no  day  inex 
orably  fixed,  but  one  the  arrival  of  which  it  is  free  to  the 
Church  to  help  and  hasten  on  by  faith  and  by  prayer,  and 
through  a  more  rapid  accomplishing  of  the  number  of  the 
elect  (Matt,  xxiv.,  14). 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ON    SOME    ERRORS    OF    GREEK    GRAMMAR. 

I  HAVE  already  spoken  of  the  English  Grammar  of  our 
translators;  but  the  Greek  Grammar  is  also  occasionally  at 
fault.  The  most  recurring  blemishes  which  have  been  noted 
here  are  these:  1.  A  failing  to  give  due  heed  to  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  article ;  they  omit  it  sometimes  when  it  is 
present  in  their  original,  and  when,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  language,  it  ought  to  be  preserved  in  the  translation ; 
they  insert  it  when  it  is  absent  there,  and  has  no  claim  to  ob 
tain  admission  from  them.  2.  A  certain  laxity  in  the  render 
ing  of  prepositions ;  for  example,  iv  is  rendered  as  if  it  were 
£<c,  and  vice  versdj  the  different  forces  of  ctci,  as  it  governs  a 
genitive  or  an  accusative,  are  disregarded  ;  with  other  negli 
gences  of  the  same  kind.  3.  A  want  of  accurate  discrimina 
tion  of  the  forces  of  different  tenses;  aorists  being  dealt  with 
as  perfects,  perfects  as  aorists ;  imperfects  losing  their  im 
perfect,  incompleted  sense.  Moods,  too,  and  voices  are  occa 
sionally  confounded.  4.  Other  grammatical  lapses,  which  can 
not  be  included  in  any  of  these  divisions,  are  noticeable. 
These,  however,  are  the  most  serious  and  most  recurring.  I 
will  give  examples  of  them  all. 

I.  In  regard  of  the  Greek  article  our  translators  err  both 
in  excess  and  defect,  but  oftenest  in  the  latter.  They  omit 
it,  and  sometimes  not  without  serious  loss,  in  passages  where 
it  ought  to  find  place.  Such  a  passage  is  Rev.  vii.,  14: 
"  These  are  they  which  came  out  of  great  tribulation." 
Rather  "out  of  the  great  tribulation"  (t'v  r>/c  0\n/*wc  r>je  /«- 
yciXqc).  The  leaving  out  of  the  article,  so  emphatically  re 
peated,  causes  us  to  miss  the  connection  between  this  passage 
and  Matt,  xxiv.,  22,  21);  Dan.  xii.,  1.  It  is  the  character  of 
the  Apocalypse,  the  crowning  book  of  the  Canon,  that  it 
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abounds  with  allusions  to  preceding  Scriptures;  and,  numer 
ous  as  are  those  that  appear  on  the  surface,  those  which  lie  a 
little  below  the  surface  are  more  numerous  still.  Thus  there- 
can  be  no  doubt  that  allusion  is  here  to  "  the  great  tribula 
tion"  (the  same  phrase,  0\7i//o-«e  ptyuXri)  of  the  last  days,  the 
birth-pangs  of  the  new  creation,  which  our  Lord  in  his  proph 
ecy  from  the  Mount  had  foretold. 

Heb.  xi.,10. — "He  looked  for  a  city  which  hath  founda 
tions."  Not  so;  the  language  is  singularly  emphatic:  "He 
looked  for  the  city  which  hath  the  foundations"  (D)V  roi>s  Qt- 
HfXiovg  'iyovaav  TTO\(»'),  that  is,  the  well-known  and  often  al 
luded  to  foundations — in  other  words,  he  looked  for  the  New 
Jerusalem,  of  which  it  had  been  already  said, "Her  founda 
tions  are  in  the  holy  mountains"  (Psa.  Ixxxvii.,  1 ;  comp.  Isa. 
xxviii.,  16) ;  even  as  in  the  Apocalypse  great  things  are  spo 
ken  of  these  glorious  foundations  of  the  heavenly  city  (Rev. 
xxi.,  14, 19, 20).  Let  me  here  observe  that  those  expositors 
seem  to  me  to  be  wholly  astray  who  make  the  apostle  to  say 
that  Abraham  looked  forward  to  a  period  when  the  nomad 
life  which  he  was  now  leading  should  cease,  and  his  descend 
ants  be  established  in  a  well-ordered  city,  the  earthly  Jerusa 
lem.  He  may,  indeed,  have  looked  on  to  that  as  a  pledge  of 
better  things  to  come,  but  never  to  that  as  "  the  City  having 
the  foundations ;"  nor  do  I  suppose  for  an  instant  that  our 
translators  at  all  intended  this ;  but  still,  if  they  had  repro 
duced  the  force  of  the  article,  they  would,  in  giving  the  pas 
sage  its  true  emphasis,  have  rendered  such  a  misapprehension 
on  the  part  of  their  readers  well-nigh  impossible. 

John  Hi.,  10. — "Art  thou  a  teacher  of  Israel,  and  knowest 
not  these  things  ?"  Middleton  may  perhaps  make  too  much 
of  6  ctcuCT/caXoe  here,  as  though  it  singled  out  Nicodemus  from 
among  all  the  Jewish  doctors  as  the  one  supereminent.  Yet 
it  is  equally  incorrect  to  deny  it  all  force.  Christ,  putting 
him  to  a  wholesome  shame,  would  make  him  feel  how  little 
the  realities  of  his  spiritual  insight  corresponded  with  the 
reputation  which  he  enjoyed.  "Art  thou  the  teacher,  the 
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famed  teacher  of  Israel,  and  yet  art  ignorant  of  these  tilings?" 
and  the  question  loses  an  emphasis,  which  I  can  not  but  be 
lieve,  with  Winer  and  many  more,  it  was  intended  to  have,  by 
the  omission  in  our  version  of  all  notice  of  the  article. 

Acts  xvii.,1. — "They  came  to  Thessalonica,  where  was  a 
synagogue  of  the  Jews."  Grotius  gives  well  the  force  of  »/ 
av\'aywy>i  here,  which  we  have  not  preserved :  "Articulus  ad- 
ditus  significat  Philippis,  Amphipoli  et  Apollonia)  nullas  fu- 
isse  synagogas,  sed  si  qui  ibi  essent  Jndivi,  cos  synagogam 
adiisse  Thessalonicensem." 

In  other  passages  it  is  plain  that  a  more  complete  mastery 
of  the  use  of  the  article  would  have  modified  the  rendering 
of  a  passage  which  our  translators  have  given.  It  would 
have  done  so,  I  am  persuaded,  at  1  Tim.  vi.,  2  :  "And  they  that 
have  believing  masters,  let  them  not  despise  them,  because 
they  are  brethren,  but  rather  do  them  service,  because  they 
are  faithful  and  beloved,  partakers  of  the  benefit"  (on  vurroi 
flat  Kai  ayairrj-ot,  ol  r»/e  tvepyfirias  itvriXafiftai'Ofifvoi).  It  is  clear 
that  for  them  "partakers  of  the  benefit"  is  but  a  farther  un 
folding  of  "faithful  and  beloved,"  the  "benefit"  being  the 
grace  and  gift  of  eternal  life,  common  to  master  and  slave 
alike.  But  so  the  article  in  this  last  clause  has  not  its  rights, 
and  the  only  correct  translation  of  the  passage  will  make 
TTitTTOt  Kai  uyairrjToi  the  predicate,  and  oJ  r//c  ivfpytaiar;  «»'-«\a/<- 
^at'vfiti'oi  the  subject.  St. Paul  reminds  the  slaves  that  they 
shall  serve  believing  masters  the  more  cheerfully  out  of  the 
consideration  that  they  do  not  bestow  their  service  on  uncon 
verted,  unthankful  lords,  but  rather  that  they  who  are  "  par 
takers  of  the  benefit,"  that  is,  the  benefit  of  their  service,  they 
to  whom  this  service  is  rendered,  arc  brethren  in  Christ. 
The  Vulgate  rightly  :  "  quia  fidelcs  sunt  et  dilecti,  qui  benc- 
ficii  participes  sunt/'  It  needs  only  to  insert  the  words 
"  who  are"  before  "partakers"  to  make  our  version  correct. 

But  more  important  than  in  any  of  these  passages,  as  ren 
dering  serious  doctrinal  misunderstandings  possible,  is  tin- 
neglect  of  the  article  at  Kom.  v.,  15,  IT.  In  place  of  any  ob- 
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serrations  of  my  own,  I  will  here  quote  Bentley's  criticism 
on  our  version.  Having  found  fault  with  the  rendering  of 
ot  TroXXot,  Rom.  xii.,  5,  he  proceeds:  "This  will  enable  us  to 
clear  up  another  place  of  much  greater  consequence,  Rom.  v., 
where,  after  the  apostle  had  said,  ver.  12, 'that  by  one  man 
sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  and  so  death 
passed  upon  all  men  (elf  iravrag  avdpwTrove),  for  that  all  have 
sinned,'  in  the  reddition  of  the  sentence,  ver.  15,  he  says, 'for 
if,  through  the  offence  of  one  (TOV  ti-oq),  many  (ot  TroXXot)  be 
dead'  (so  our  translators), 'much  more  the  grace  of  God  by 
one  man  (TOV  ti/oe)  Jesus  Christ  hath  abounded  unto  many1 
(tig  TOVQ  TroXXoi/e).  Now  who  would  not  wish  that  they  had 
kept  the  articles  in  the  version  which  they  saw  in  the  origi 
nal  ?  '  If,  through  the  offence  of  the  one1  (that  is,  Adam), '  the 
many  have  died,  much  more  the  grace  of  God  by  the  one  man 
hath  abounded  unto  the  many?  By  this  accurate  version 
some  hurtful  mistakes  about  partial  redemption  and  absolute 
reprobation  had  been  happily  prevented.  Our  English  read 
ers  had  then  seen,  what  several  of  the  fathers  saw  and  testi 
fied,  that  01  TroXXot,  the  many,  in  an  antithesis  to  the  one,  are 
equivalent  to  TT«JT£C,  all,  in  ver.  12,  and  comprehend  the  whole 
multitude,  the  entire  species  of  mankind,  exclusive  only  of 
the  one.  So,  again,  ver.  18  and  19  of  the  same  chapter,  our 
translators  have  repeated  the  like  mistake,  where,  when  the 
apostle  had  said  '  that  as  the  offence  of  one  was  upon  all  men 
(tie  Trun-ae  avdpMKovc)  to  condemnation,  so  the  righteousness 
of  one  was  upon  oilmen  to  justification  ;  for,'  adds  he,'  as  by 
the  one  man's  (TOV  ei'oe)  disobedience  the  many  (ol  TroXXoi) 
were  made  sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of  the  one  (TOV  iVof) 
the  many  (ol  TroXXot)  shall  be  made  righteous.'  By  this  ver 
sion  the  reader  is  admonished  and  guided  to  remark  that  the 
many,  in  ver.  19,  are  the  same  as  Tronic,  fill,  in  the  18th.  But 
our  translators,  when  they  render  it  '  many  -were  made  sin 
ners,  many  were  made  righteous,'  what  do  they  do  less  than 
lead  and  draw  their  unwary  readers  into  error?"* 

*  A  Sermon  upon  Popery.      \Vorks,  vol.  iii.,  p.  24."> :   comp.  p.  129. 
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By  far  the  most  frequent  fault  with  our  translators  is  the 
omission  of  the  article  in  the  translation  when  it  stands  in  the 
original ;  yet  sometimes  they  fall  into  the  converse  error,  and 
insert  an  article  in  the  English  where  it  does  not  stand  in  the 
Greek,  and  this  too,  it  may  be,  not  without  injury  to  the 
sense  and  intention  of  the  sacred  writer.  It  is  so  at  Rom.  ii., 
14,  where  we  make  St. Paul  to  say, "For  when  the  Gentiles, 
which  have  not  the  law,  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in 
the  law,  these,  having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves." 
One  might  conclude  from  this  that  the  apostle  regarded  such 
a  fulfilling  of  the  law  on  the  part  of  the  Gentiles  as  ordinary 
and  normal.  Yet  it  is  not  ra  i'0»'»/,  but  t'0»^,  and  the  passage 
must  be  rendered,  "For  when  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the 
law,  etc.,"  the  apostle  having  in  these  words  his  eye  on  the 
small  election  of  heathendom,  the  exceptions,  and  not  the  rule. 

St.Paul  has  been  sometimes  charged  with  exaggeration  in 
declaring  that  "the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil"  (1 
Tim.  vi.,  10);  and  there  have  been  attempts  to  mitigate  the 
strength  of  the  assertion,  as  that  when  he  paid  "«//  evil"  he 
only  meant  "much  evil."  The  help,  however,  does  not  lie 
here,  but  in  more  strictly  observing  what  he  does  say.  "  The 
love  of  money,"  he  declares,  "  is" — not  "  the  root,"  but — "  a 
root,  of  all  evil."  He  does  not  affirm  that  this  is  the  bitter 
root  from  which  all  evil  springs,  but  a  bitter  root  from  which 
all  evil  may  spring;  there  is  no  sin  of  which  it  may  not  be, 
as  of  which  it  has  not  been,  the  impulsive  motive. 

Acts  xxvi.,  2. — "The  things  whereof  I  am  accused  of  the 
Jews"  The  insertion  of  the  article  in  the  English,  where 
there  is  no  article  in  the  Greek,  works  still  more  injuriously 
here.  St.Paul  is  made  to  account  himself  happy  that  he 
shall  answer  before  King  Agrippa  of  all  things  whereof  he  is 
"accused  of  the  Jews."  But  he  would  not  for  an  instant 
have  alh'nm-d  or  admitted  that  ^  the  Jews"1  accused  him ;  all 
true  Jews,  all  who  held  fast  the  promises  made  to  tin-  lathers, 
and  now  fulfilled  in  Christ,  were  on  his  side.  It  is  true  that 
he  is  accused  "  of  »/• ://•.<,"  unfaithful  members  of  the  house  of 
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Abraham,  by  no  means  "  of  the  Jews."  The  force  of  ver.  7, 
in  which  our  translators  again  make  St. Paul  to  speak  of  be 
ing  "accused  of  the  Jews"  is  still  more  seriously  impaired. 
He  there  puts  before  Agrippa,  a  Jewish  proselyte,  and  there 
fore  capable  of  understanding  him,  the  monstrous,  self-con 
tradicting  absurdity,  that  for  cherishing  and  asserting  the 
Messias-hope  of  his  nation  he  should  now  be  accused — not  of 
heathens,  that  would  have  been  nothing  strange — but  "of 
Jews"  when  that  hope  was  indeed  the  central  treasure  of  the 
whole  Jewish  nation.  The  point  of  this  part  of  his  speech  is 
not  that  he  is  accused,  but  that  it  is  Jews  who  accuse  him. 
Before  leaving  this  point,I  may  observe  that  "a  Hebrew  of 
Hebrews"  (Phil,  iii.,  5),  one,  namely,  of  pure  Hebrew  blood 
and  language  ('E/3pa7oc  t£'E/3,ocuW),  while  it  is  more  accurate, 
would  tell  also  its  own  story  much  better  than  "  a  Hebrew 
of  the  Hebrews,"  as  we  have  it  now. 

II.  Our  translators  do  not  always  seize  the  precise  force  of 
the  prepositions.  They  have  done  so  in  the  passages  which 
follow : 

John  iv.,6. — Jesus  therefore  being  wearied  with  his  jour 
ney,  sat  thus  on  the  well."  It  should  be  rather  "by  the  well" 
(ivl  rjj  ff»?yj?,  in  its  immediate  neighborhood.  On  two  other 
occasions,  namely,  Mark  xiii.,  29  ;  John  v.,  2,  they  have  right 
ly  gone  back  from  the  more  vigorous  rendering  of  iiri  with  a 
dative,  to  which  they  have  here  adhered :  comp.  Exod.  ii., 
15,LXX.* 

Rev.  xv.,  2. — "  And  I  saw,  as  it  were,  a  sea  of  glass  mingled 
with  fire  ;  and  them  that  had  gotten  the  victory  over  the 
beast  ....  stand  on  the  sea  of  glass,  having  the  harps  of 
God."  It  is  easy  to  perceive  the  inducements  which  led  our 
translators  to  render  tVt  TIJV  SaXaaffav  ->ii>  vaXiw  "on  the 
sea  of  glass;"  yet  much  is  lost  thereby,  namely,  the  whole  al 
lusion  to  the  earlier  triumph  by  the  shores  of  the  lfr<l  Si-a, 
typical  of  this  the  final  triumph  of  the  Church,  when  the  lit- 

*  Yet  it  ought  to  be  said  that  Winer  (Grainm.,  §  52,  c.)  is  on  the  side  of 

our  ver.-ion  ;is  it  stands. 
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oral  Israel  sang  "the  song  of  Moses"  (Exotl.  xv.,  1),  a  song 
which  never  grows  old,  for  God  is  evermore  triumphing  glo 
riously,  and  which  his  saints  are  now  at  length  taking  up 
again.  It  is,  as  Bengel  gives  it  rightly,  "by  the  sea  of  glass" 
("ad  mare  vitreum"),  which  "sea  of  glass"  we  are  not  to  un 
derstand  as  a  solid  though  diaphanous  surface,  on  which  these 
triumphant  ones  stood  or  could  stand,  but "  as  it  were  a  sea 
of  glass" — not  a  "glassen,"  but  a  "glassy"  sea — a  sea  that 
might  be  compared  to  glass  in  its  clearness  and  transparen 
cy.  God's  judgments,  his  government  of  the  Church  and  the 
world, this  is  the  great  deep,  the  mystical  sea  (Psa.  xxxvi.,  7), 
on  the  shores  of  which  his  saints  stand  triumphantly  at  the 
end,  while  his  enemies  are  swallowed  up  beneath  its  waves — 
"a  sea  as  of  glass,"  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  visible  utterance  of 
his  holiness,  and  shall  at  the  last  appear  such,  clear  and  trans 
parent  to  all — but  "as  of  glass  mingled  with  fire"  seeing  that 
the  wrath  and  indignation  of  God  against  sin,  of  which  wrath 
fire  is  the  standing  symbol  in  Scripture,  find  their  utterance, 
no  less  than  his  love,  in  the  world's  story. 

Heb.  vi.,  7. — "  Herbs  meet  for  them  by  whom  it  is  dressed." 
The  translators  give  in  the  margin  as  an  alternative  "for 
whom"  But  it  is  no  mere  alternative ;  of  ci  ofo  (not  cY  u>v)  it 
is  the  only  rendering  which  can  be  admitted.  What  actual 
ly  stands  in  the  text,  besides  being  faulty  in  grammar,  dis 
turbs  the  spiritual  image  which  underlies  the  passage.  The 
heart  of  man  is  here  the  earth;  man  is  the  dresser;  but  the 
spiritual  culture  goes  forward,  not  that  the  earth  may  bring 
forth  that  which  is  meet  for  him,  the  dresser  by  whom,  but 
for  God,  the  owner  of  the  soil,t/br  whom,  it  is  dressed.  The 
plural  cY  ouc,  instead  of  a'  uv,  need  not  trouble  us,  nor  remove 
us  from  this,  the  only  right  interpretation.  The  earlier  Lat 
in  version  had  it  rightly ;  see  Tertullian,  De  Piidic.,  c.  20 : 
"  Terra  enim  qua1  ....  pcperit  herbam  aptam  his,  propter 
quos  et  colitur,  etc.;"  but  the  Vulgate,  "  <i  quibus"  antici 
pates  our  mistake,  in  which  we  only  follow  the  English  trans 
lations  preceding. 
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Luke  xxiii.,  42. — "And  he  said  unto  him, Lord,  remember 
me  when  thou  comest  into  thy  kingdom"  But  how,  it  may 
be  asked,  could  our  Lord  come  into  his  kingdom  when  lie  is 
himself  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and  brings  the  kingdom 
with  him,  so  that  where  he  is,  there  the  kingdom  must  be? 
The  passage  will  gain  immensely  when,  leaving  that  strange 
and  utterly  unwarranted  assumption  that  ar,  a  preposition 
of  motion  (whither),  is  convertible  with  eV,  a  preposition  of 
rest  (where),  and  thus  that  iv  rjj  fiaffiXeiy,  which  stands  here, 
is  the  same  as  ilc  T>]V  fiairi\Eiav,  we  translate,  "Lord,  remem 
ber  me  when  thou  comest  in  thy  kingdom"  that  is,"  with  all 
thy  glorious  kingdom  about  thee,"  as  is  so  sublimely  set  forth, 
Rev.  xix.,14;  comp.  Jude  14;  2  Thess.  i.,7;  Matt,  xxv.,31 
(iv  rjj  ctify).  It  is  the  stranger  that  our  translators  should 
have  fallen  into  this  error,  seeing  that  they  have  translated 
IpXopEvov  iv  Ttj  fiaaikeiq.  a'vrov  (Matt,  xvi.,  28)  quite  correctly: 
"  coming  in  his  kingdom."  The  Vulgate  also  has  "  in  regno 
tuo"  there,  although  it  shares  the  error  of  our  translation, 
and  has  "  in  regnum  tuum"  here.  The  exegetical  tact  of  Mal- 
donatus  overcomes  on  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  his 
respect  for  his  "authentic"  Vulgate,  and  he  comments  thus: 
"Itaque  non  est  sensus,  Cum  veneris  ad  regnandum,sed,Cum 
veneris  jam  regnans,  cum  veneris  non  ad  acquirendum  reg 
num,  sed  regno  jam  acquisito,  quemadmodum  venturus  adju- 
dicium  est."  The  same  faulty  rendering  of  e>,  and  assump 
tion  that  it  may  have  the  force  of  e«c,  that  iv-^nptri  means  the 
same  as  etc  \uptv*  occurs  Gal.  i.,  6 ;  and  indeed  this,  or  the 
converse,  in  many  other  passages  as  well.f 

*  Some  good  words  on  this  matter  are  found  in  Windischmann's  Com 
mentary  on  this  Epistle,  in  loco;  "  iv  \apiri  wird  zumeist  mil  cut  \aptroc, 
oder  (mit  Bcrufung  auf  Eph.  iv.,4)  t«c  \aptra  (Vulg.,'in  gratiam')  identisch 
genommen,  ist  aber  significativer  und  bezeichnet,  da.«s  der  Ktif  nicht  bloss 
zur  Gnade  Christi  ergeht,  sondern  an  der  Gnade  des  Heilandes,  d.  h.  der  von 
ilim  verdienten  und  von  ihm  als  dem  Haupte  austrumcnden  (Rom.  v.,  !;">) 
wurzelt,  dass  die  Anscrwahlung  der  Berufenen  in  der  (iiuuli-  des  Ausi-rwiihl- 
ter  KCIT'  i^,o\r\v  beschlosscn  ist  (Ej>h.  i.,  4)." 

t  See  Winer's  Gramm.,  §  54,  4,  where  he  enters  at  length  into  the  question 
whether  tic  is  ever  used  for  tY.or  iv  for  ti'c,  in  the  New  Testament.  Xotwith- 
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2  Cor.  xi.,  3. — "But  I  fear  lest  .  .  .  your  minds  should  be 
corrupted  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ"  (airo  r//c  uv\<i- 
rrjroQ  r/jc  «<c  TOV  \pitrr6v).  Here  again  the  injurious  supposi 
tion  that  tig  and  iv  may  be  confounded  has  been  at  work,  and 
to  serious  loss  in  the  bringing  out  of  the  meaning  of  the  pas 
sage.  The  ttTrXorijc  here  is  the  simple,  undivided  affection, 
the  singleness  of  heart  of  the  Bride,  the  Church,  t\g  Xptoroi',  to 
ward  Christ.  It  is  not  their  "  simplicity  in  Christ"  or  Chris 
tian  simplicity,  which  the  apostle  fears  lest  they  may,  through 
addiction  to  worldly  wisdom,  forfeit  and  let  go ;  but,  still 
moving  in  the  images  of  espousals  and  marriage,  that  they 
may  not  bring  a  simple  undivided  heart  to  Christ.  If  after 
uTrXorTjroe  we  should  also  read  KOI  ri/e  (tyvorjjroe,  which  seems 
probable,  it  will  then  be  clearer  still  what  St.  Paul's  intention 
was. 

2  Pet.  i.,  5-7. — "Add  to  your  faith  virtue,  and  to  virtue 
knowledge,  and  to  knowledge  temperance,  and  to  temperance 
patience,  and  to  patience  godliness,  etc."  (&rixopifyfcan  iv  rj/ 
vioTti  v^iUJv  TIIV  aperi/i',  K.T.\.).  Tyndalc  had  rendered  the  pas 
sage,  "In  your  faith  minister  virtue,  and  in  your  virtue  knowl 
edge,"  etc.,  and  all  translations  up  to  the  Authorized  had 
followed  him.  Henry  More*  has  well  expressed  the  objec 
tion  to  the  present  version :  "  Grotius  would  have  iv  to  be 
redundant  here,  so  that  his  suffrage  is  for  the  English  trans 
lation.  But,  for  my  own  part,  I  think  that  iv  is  so  far  from 
being  redundant  that  it  is  essential  to  the  sentence,  and  in 
terposed  that  we  might  understand  a  greater  mystery  than 
the  mere  adding  of  so  many  virtues  one  to  another,  which 
would  be  all  that  could  be  expressly  signified  if  iv  were  left 
out.  But  the  preposition  here  signifying  causality,  there  is 
more  than  a  mere  enumeration  of  those  divine  graces;  for 

standing  the  original  identity  of  the  two  prepositions,  ti'c  being  only  another 
form  of  M',  and  the  many  passages  which  sn-m  to  make  for  their  indiscrimi 
nate  use,  as  Matt,  x.,  10  ;  Luke  vii.,  1  7  ;  Matt,  ii.,  LJ3  ;  John  ix.,  7  ;  or.  again, 
the  comparison  of  Matt.  x\i..  s  \vitli  Mark  xi.,  8,  or  Mark  i.,lC  with  .Matt. 
iv.,18,  he  affirms  that  in  one  the  sense  of  motion  is  always  inherent,  in  the 
other  of  rest.  *  On  Godliness,  1>.  viii.,  c. .">. 

AA 
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there  is  also  implied  how  naturally  they  rise  one  out  of  an 
other,  and  that  they  have  a  causal  dependence  one  of  anoth 
er."  See  this  same  thought  beautifully  carried  out  in  detail 
by  Bengel,  in  loco. 

III.  Our  translators  do  not  always  give  the  true  force  of 
tenses,  moods,  and  voices. 

Oftentimes  the  present  tense  is  used  in  the  New  Testament, 
especially  by  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse,  to  express  the  eter 
nal  Now  of  him  for  whom  there  can  be  no  past  and  no  fu 
ture.  It  must  be  considered  a  fault  when  this  is  let  go,  and 
exchanged  for  a  past  tense  in  our  version.  Take,  for  instance, 
Rev.  iv.,5:  "Out  of  the  throne  proceeded  \\g\itmngs,  and  thun- 
derings,  and  voices."  But  it  is  much  more  than  this;  not 
merely  at  that  one  moment  when  St.  John  beheld,  but  ever 
more  out  of  his  throne  proceed  (tKiropcvovTai)  these  symbols  of 
the  presence  and  of  the  terrible  majesty  of  God.  Through 
out  this  chapter,  and  at  chapter  i.,  14-16,  there  is  often  a 
needless,  and  sometimes  an  absolutely  incorrect,  turning  of 
the  present  of  eternity  into  the  past  of  time. 

Elsewhere  a  past  is  turned  without  cause  into  a  present. 
It  is  so  at  Acts  xxviii.,  4  :  "  No  doubt  this  man  is  a  murder 
er,  whom,  though  he  hath  escaped  the  sea,  yet  Vengeance 
svffereth  not  to  live."  A  fine  turn  in  the  exclamation  of  these 
barbarous  islanders  has  been  missed  in  our  version,  and  in 
all  the  English  versions  except  the  Geneva.  The  pappapot, 
the  "  natives,"  as  I  think  the  word  might  have  been  fairly 
translated,  who  must  have  best  known  the  qualities  of  the 
vipers  then  existing  on  the  island,  are  so  confident  of  the 
deadly  character  of  that  one  which  has  fastened  itself  on 
Paul's  hand,  that  they  regard  and  speak  of  him  as  one  already 
dead,  and  in  this  sense  use  a  past  tense;  he  is  one  whom 
"Vengeance  suffered  not  (OVK  tiarrtv)  to  live."  Bengel :  "Non 
sivit ;  jam  nullum  putant  esse  Paulum;"  De  Wctte:  "nicht 
hat  leben  lassen."  Let  me  observe  here,  by  the  way,  that 
our  modern  editions  of  the  Bible  should  not  have  dropped 
the  capital  V  with  which  "Vengeance"  was  spelt  in  the  ex- 
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cmplar  edition  of  1611.  These  islanders,  in  their  simple  but 
most  truthful  moral  instincts,  did  not  contemplate  "  Ven 
geance,"  or  A/oj,  in  the  abstract,  but  personified  her  as  a  god 
dess;  and  our  translators,  who  are  by  no  means  prodigal  of 
their  capitals,  in  their  manner  of  spelling  the  word,  did  their 
best  to  mark  and  reproduce  this  personification  of  the  di 
vine  Justice,  although  the  carelessness  of  printers  has  since 
let  it  go. 

Elsewhere  there  is  confusion  between  the  uses  of  the  pres 
ent  and  the  perfect.  There  is  such,  for  example,  at  Luke 
xviii.,  12  :  "I  give  tithes  of  all  that  I  possess."  But  uaa  KTW- 
pai  is  not  "  all  that  I  possess"  but  "  all  that  I  acquire"  ("  qua} 
mihi  acquire,  qua)  mihi  redeunt").  The  Vulgate,  which  has 
"  possideo,"  shares,  perhaps  suggested,  our  error.  In  the  per 
fect  KtKTT)fjLai  the  word  first  obtains  the  force  of  "I  possess," 
or,  in  other  words,  "  I  have  acquired."*  The  Pharisee  would 
boast  himself  to  be,  so  to  say,  another  Jacob,  such  another  as 
he  who  had  said, "  Of  all  that  thou  shalt  yivc  me,  I  will  sure 
ly  give  the  tenth  unto  thee"  (Gen.  xxviii.,  22  ;  comp.  xiv.,  20), 
a  careful  performer  of  that  precept  of  the  law  which  said, 
"Thou  shalt  truly  tithe  all  the  increase  of  thy  seed,  that  the 
field  bringeth  forth  year  by  year"  (Deut.  xiv.,  22) ;  but  change 
"  acquire"  into  "  possess,"  and  how  much  of  this  we  lose. 

We  must  associate  with  this  passage  another,  namely,  Luke 
xxi.,19:  "In  your  patience  possess  ye,  your  souls;"  for  the 
same  correction  ought  there  to  find  place.  It  is  rather, "In 
your  patience  make  ye  your  souls  your  own" — that  is, "  In 
and  by  your  patience  or  endurance  acquire  your  souls  as 
something  which  you  may  indeed  call  your  own"  ("  salvas 
obtinete").  Thus  Winer :  "  Durch  Ausdauer  erwerbt  euch 
euro  Seelen ;  sic  werden  dann  erst  euer  wahres,  unvcrlicr- 
bares  Eigenthum  werden."  It  is  noticeable  that  our  trans 
lators  have  corrected  the  "possess"  of  all  the  preceding  ver 
sions  at  Matt,  x.,  9,  exchanging  this  for  the  more  accurate 
"  provide"  (i.T»/<rqff0£),  or,  as  it  is  in  the  margin, "  get,"  which 
*  See  Winer,  Gramm.,  §41,4. 
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makes  it  strange  that  they  should  have  allowed  it  iu  these 
other  places  to  stand. 

Imperfects  lose  their  proper  force,  and  are  dealt  with  as 
aorists  and  perfects.  The  vividness  of  the  narration  often 
suffers  from  the  substitution  of  the  pure  historic  for  what 
may  be  called  the  descriptive  tense ;  as,  for  example,  at  Luke 
xiv.,  7 :  "  He  put  forth  a  parable  to  those  that  were  bidden 
when  he  marked  how  they  chose  out  the  chief  rooms."  Read, 
"  how  they  were  choosing  out  (i&XiyovTo)  the  chief  rooms"— 
the  sacred  historian  placing  the  Lord's  utterance  of  the  para 
ble  in  the  midst  of  the  events  which  he  is  describing.  So 
Acts  iii.j  1 :  "  Now  Peter  and  John  went  up  together  into  the 
Temple."  Read, "  were  going  up"  (uvtfiairov).  Again,  Mark 
ii.,  18:  "And  the  disciples  of  John  and  of  the  Pharisees  used 
to  fast."  Read,"  were  fasting"  (Jiaav  J^OTEI/OJTEC),  namely,  at 
that  very  time,  which  gives  a  special  vigor  to  their  remon 
strances  ;  they  were  keeping  a  fast  while  the  Lord's  disciples 
were  celebrating  a  festival.  The  incomplete  imperfect  sense, 
which  so  often  belongs  to  this  tense,  and  from  which  it  de 
rives  its  name,  they  often  fail  to  give ;  the  commencement 
of  a  work  which  is  not  brought  to  a  conclusion,  the  consent 
and  co-operation  of  another  party,  which  was  necessary  for 
its  completion, having  been  withheld;  in  such  cases  the  will 
is  taken  for  the  deed.*  Thus  Luke  i.,  59 :  "And  they  called 
him  Zacharias."  It  is  not  so,  for  Elizabeth  would  not  allow 
this  name  to  be  given  him ;  but  with  the  true  force  of  the  in 
complete  imperfect  tense:  "And  they  were  calling  (tKa\ov>>) 
him  Zacharias."  Once  more,  Luke  v.,  6 :  "And  their  net 
brake."  Had  this  been  so,  they  would  scarcely  have  secured 
the  fishes  at  all.  Rather,  "  was  in  the  act  of  breaking,"  or 
"was  at  the  point  to  break"  (cuppt'iyvvTo).  Other  passages 
where  they  do  not  give  the  force  of  the  imperfect,  but  deal 
with  it  as  though  it  had  been  a  perfect  or  an  aorist,  are  John 
iii.,22;  iv.,47;  vi.,21;  Luke  xxiv.,  32  ;  Matt,  xiii.,  34;  Acts 
xi.,  20. 

*  See  Jelf 's  Kiifincr's  Grammar,  §  398,  2. 
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Aorists  arc  rendered  as  if  they  were  perfects,  and  perfects 
as  if  they  were  aorists.  Thus  we  have  an  example  of  the 
first,  Luke  i.,  19,  where  airt(TTa\rjv  is  translated  as  though  it 
were  (Wo-raX/mi, "  I  am  sent,"  instead  of  "  I  was  sent."  Ga 
briel  contemplates  his  mission,  not  at  the  moment  of  its  pres 
ent  fulfillment,  but  from  that  of  his  first  sending  forth  from 
the  presence  of  God.  Another  example  of  the  same  occurs 
at  2  Pet.  i.,  14:  "Knowing  that  shortly  I  must  put  off  this 
my  tabernacle,  even  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  showed 
me."  By  this  "hath  showed  me"  we  lose  altogether  the 
special  allusion  to  an  historic  moment  in  the  apostle's  life,  to 
John  xxi.,  18,  19,  which  would  at  once  come  out  if  ^o/Xwo-t  pot 
had  been  rendered  "  showed  me."  Doubtless  there  are  pas 
sages  which  would  make  difficult  the  universal  application 
of  the  rule  that  perfects  should  be  translated  as  perfects,  and 
aorists  as  aorists:  thus  Luke  xiv.,  1 8, 1 9,  where  one  might 
hesitate  in  rendering  i/yopao-a  "  I  'bouglif  instead  of  "  I  have 
bought  /"  and  some  at  least  in  the  long  line  of  aorists,  itutaaa 
trtXt/wcra,  tfyai'tpuffa,  t\afioi>  (vcr.  4,  6,  8),  in  the  high-priestly 
prayer,  John  xvii.  Still,  on  these  passages  no  conclusion  can 
be  grounded  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  did  not 
always  observe  the  distinction.* 

Again,  the  force  of  the  aorist  is  missed,  though  in  another 
way,  at  Mark  xvi.,  2,  where  ara-f/Xav-oc  rov  >/X/ou  is  translated 
"  at  the  rising  of  the  sun."  It  can  only  be  "  when  the  sun 
was  risen"  Did  the  anxiety  to  avoid  a  slight  seeming  dis 
crepancy  between  this  statement  and  that  of  two  other  evan 
gelists  (Matt,  xxviii.,  1;  John  xx.,  1)  modify  the  translation 
here  ? 

Examples,  on  the  other  hand,  of  perfects  turned  into  aorists 
are  frequent.  Thus,  at  Luke  xiii.,  2 :  "  Suppose  ye  that  these 
Galileans  were  sinners  above  all  the  Galileans,  because  they 
^ -iijj'i  ,-<d  such  things?"  Kather,"  because  they  have  svfh  r«l 
(:r£7ror0a<7M')  such  things."  Our  Lord  contemplates  the  catas 
trophe  in  which  thi'y  prri>lu'd,  not  as  something  belonging 

*  Soe  Winer,  (,'rnmm.,  §  41,  5. 
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merely  to  the  historic  past,  but  as  a  fact  reaching  into  the 
present,  still  vividly  presenting  itself  to  the  mind's  eye  of  his 
hearers. 

One  other  example  must  suffice.  In  that  great  doctrinal 
passage,  Col.  i.,  13-22,  St.  Paul  declares,  ver.  16,  that  "by 
Christ  were  all  things  created"  The  aorist  emVOij  has  its 
right  force  given  to  it  here;  but  the  apostle  in  a  most  re 
markable  way,  when  in  the  last  clause  of  the  verse  he  re 
sumes  the  doctrine  of  the  whole,  changes  the  aorist  iKritrdrj 
for  the  perfect  tVrurrai.  And  why  ?  Because  he  is  no  longer 
looking  at  the  one  historic  act  of  creation,  but  at  the  perma 
nent  results  flowing  on  into  all  time  and  eternity  therefrom. 
Our  translators  have  not  followed  him  here,  but,  as  if  no 
change  had  been  made,  they  render  this  clause  also,  "All 
things  were  created  by  him  and  for  him,"  but  read  rather, 
"All  things  have  been  created 'by  him  and  for  him."* 

Imperfects  and  aorists  are  turned  without  necessity  into 
pluperfects.  It  is  admitted  by  all  that  an  aorist,  under  cer 
tain  conditions,  may  have  this  sense  of  a  past  behind  another 
past  ;f  nor,  according  to  some,  can  this  force  be  altogether 
denied  to  the  imperfect ;  but  a  pluperfect  force  is  given  in 
our  version  to  these  tenses  where  certainly  no  sort  of  neces 
sity  requires  it.  Thus,  for  the  words, "because  he  had  done 
these  things  on  the  Sabbath"  (John  v.,  1C),  read,"  because  he 
did  (tTroiEt)  these  things  on  the  Sabbath."  And,  again,  in  the 
same  chapter  read, "  for  Jesus  conveyed  himself  aicay"  (I&VEV- 
oev) ;  that  is,  as  soon  as  this  discussion  between  the  Jews  and 
the  healed  man  arose,  not  "had  conveyed  himself  away"  pre 
viously,  as  our  version  would  imply. 

Neither  do  our  translators  always  give  its  right  force  to  a 
middle  verb.  They  fail  to  do  so  at  Phil,  ii.,  15:  "Among 

*  The  fact  that  we  almost  all  learn  our  grammar  from  the  Latin,  and  that 
in  the  Latin  the  perfect  indicative  does  its  own  duty  and  that  of  the  aori-t  a- 
well,  renders  us  very  inobservant  of  inaccuracies  in  this  particular  kind  till  we 
have  been  specially  trained  to  observe  them. 

t  What  these  conditions  are,  see  Winer's  Gramm.,  §41,5. 
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whom  ye  shine  as  lights  in  the  world."  To  justify  this  "ye 
shine"  which  is  common  to  all  the  versions  of  the  English 
Hexapla,  St.  Paul  ought  to  have  written  ^cuYcre,  and  not  0at- 
rtffde,  as  he  has  written.  fotiYetf,  indeed,  is  "  to  shine"  (John 
i.,  5  ;  2  Pet.  i.,  19;  Rev.  i.,  16),  but  faiveodcu  "  to  appear"  (Matt, 
xxiii.,  27  ;  1  Pet.  iv.,  18  ;  James  iv.,  14).  It  is  worthy  of  note, 
that  while  the  Vulgate,  having  "  lucetis,"  shares  and  antici 
pates  our  error,  an  earlier  Italic  version  was  free  from  it,  as 
is  evident  from  the  verse  as  quoted  by  Augustine  (Enarr.  in 
Psa.  cxlvi.,  4) :  "  In  quibus  apparctis  tanquam  luminaria  in 
mundo." 

Sometimes  the  force  of  a  passive  is  lost.  Thus  is  it  at  2 
Cor.  v.,  10:  "For  we  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment 
seat  of  Christ."  The  words  contain  a  yet  more  solemn  and 
awful  announcement  than  this :  "  For  we  must  all  be  made 
manifetff*  (TTUJTCIC  >/^ac  <[>at'tpw6ijvai  £el),  exhibited  as  what 
we  indeed  are,  displayed  in  our  true  colors,  the  secrets  of  our 
hearts  disclosed,  and  we,  so  to  speak,  turned  inside  out  (for 
the  word  means  nothing  less)  "  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ."  There  is  often  reason  to  think  that  the  exposition 
of  Chrysostom  exercised  considerable  influence  on  our  trans 
lators.  Here  it  might  have  done  so  with  benefit ;  for,  com 
menting  on  these  words  (in  Cor. Horn.,  10), he  says:  ol  yap 
vapaffTijvai  J/^nc  aTrXwe  £t7,  «\Xo  KOI  (pavepwdrjvat,  show 
ing  that  he  would  not  have  been  satisfied  with  what  our 
translators  have  here  done. 

With  one  or  two  miscellaneous  observations  I  will  con 
clude  this  chapter.  It  would  be  very  impertinent  to  suppose 
that  our  translators,  who  numbered  in  their  company  many 
of  the  first  scholars  of  their  time,  were  not  perfectly  at  home 
in  the  use  of  TTQC,  and  familiar  with  the  very  simple  modifica 
tions  of  its  meaning  as  employed  with  or  without  an  article, 
and  yet  it  must  be  owned  that  they  do  not  always  observe 
its  rules.  One  example  may  suffice. 

Acts  x.,  12. — "Wherein  were  all  manner  of  four-footed 
beasts  of  the  earth."  But  TTUITO  r«  -t-fH'nrocu  can  not  possibly 
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have  the  meaning  ascribed  to  it  here.  Translate  rather, 
"  Wherein  were  all  the  four-footed  beasts  of  the  earth" — 
"  orania  animalia,"  as  the  Vulgate  rightly  has  it.  Here  prob 
ably,  as  Winer  observes,  they  were  tempted  to  forsake  the 
more  accurate  rendering  from  an  unwillingness  to  ascribe 
something  .which  seemed  to  them  like  exaggeration  to  the 
sacred  historian :  how,  they  said  to  themselves,  could  "  all 
the  four-footed  beasts  of  the  earth"  be  contained  in  that 
sheet?  For,  indeed,  this  shrinking  from  a  meaning  which  an 
accurate  translation  would  render  up  is  a  very  frequent  oc 
casion  of  mistranslation,  and  also  of  warped  exegesis.  It  is 
much  better,  however,  that  the  translator  should  go  forward 
on  his  task  without  regard  to  such  considerations  as  these. 
The  Word  of  God  can  take  care  of,  and  vindicate  itself,  and 
does  not  need  to  be  thus  taken  under  man's  protection.* 

It  is  remarkable  how  little  careful  our  translators  are  to 
note  the  difference  between  the  verb  of  being  and  that  of  be 
coming  j  between  dpi  and  yiyova.  I  do  not  indeed  think  it 
possible  to  carry  out  the  distinction  between  Hvai  and  yivta- 
6at  in  every  instance  without  occasional  awkwardnesses  of 
translation :  it  seems  to  me  that  Professor  Ellicott  has  not 
quite  escaped  these,  Ephcs.  v.,  7, 17 ;  and  that  we  must  recog 
nize  at  times  a  certain  idiomatic  use  of  yivov  and  yh'fadf,  best 
represented  by  "  be"  and  "  be  ye."  Still  the  passages  are  nu 
merous  where  the  words  can  not  be  confounded,  as  our  trans- 

*  There  are  some  good  observations  on  this  matter  in  Laurence  Hum 
phrey's  excellent  treatise  Intcrprctatio  lAiiguarum,  seu  de  ratione  convertendi 
auctores  tarn  sacros  quam  profanes.  Basileffi,  1559.  He  is  finding  fault  with 
those  who,  in  translating,  seek  to  mitigate  such  expressions  as  the  oK\ijpi'vti  of 
Rom.  ix.,  18,  irapicwKf  of  Kom.  i.,  24,  fiWsyiepc  of  Matt,  vi.,  13,  and  says, 
"Non  est  locus  hie  interpretationibus  nostro  Marte  et  ingenio  confictis,  cum 
sc  S'piritus  Sanctus  exponit,  optimus  magister  interpretandi,  cujus  linguam  f;is 
non  est  homini  mutare  ant  temperare.  Satis  molliter  loquitur,  qui  cum  illo 
dure  loquitur.  Kxplicationis  varietas  relinquatur  cuivis  libera.  ////<  r/ ;•/.•; 
hanc  Ulcrtatem  si  tol/at,  bono  jure  non  tolht,  sed  lectori fact t  injurirtm."  And 
elsewhere,  against  some  who  rendered  the  TraptfwKi  above  referred  to,  "per- 
misit,"he  observes,  "Non  est  durum  quod  Spiritus  Sanctus  putarit  non  esse 
durum,  nee  frigidis  hominum  temperamentis  sermo  divinus  modifications," 
p.  1 74. 
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lators  have  confounded  them,  without  loss.  Thus,  at  Ileb. 
v.,  11,  the  apostle  complains  of  the  difficulty  of  unfolding 
some  hard  truths  to  those  whom  he  addresses, "  seeing  ye  are 
dull  of  hearing."  But  the  rebuke  is  sharper  than  this — "see 
ing  ye  have  become  dull  of  hearing"  (tnil  rudpol  yiyovaTt 
rate  on-oate).  This  would  imply  that  it  was  not  so  once,  in 
the  former  days,  when  they  first  were  enlightened  (x.,  32), 
but  that  now  they  had  gone  back  from  that  liveliness  of  spir 
itual  apprehension  which  once  had  been  theirs  (see  Chrysos- 
tom).  The  Vulgate  has  it  rightly :  "Quoniam  imbecillcs/c/c^' 
estis  ad  audicndum ;"  being  followed  by  the  Kheims:  "Be 
cause  ye  are  become  weak  to  hear ;"  so,  too,  De  Wette :  "  Da 
ihr  triige  von  Verstande  geicorclen  seid"  Compare  the  next 
verse,  where  yfyovarf  again  occurs,  and  where  the  force  of  it 
is  given.  At  Matt,  xxiv.,  32,  there  is  the  same  loss  of  the 
true  force  of  the  word.  Not  the  being  tender  of  the  branch 
of  the  fig-tree,  but  the  becoming  tender,  that  is,  through  the 
returning  sap  of  spring,  is  the  sign  of  the  nearness  of  summer. 

Nor  are  the  occasions  wanting  when  the  maintenance  of 
the  distinction  is  far  more  important,  as  at  John  viii.,  58. 
They  make  no  attempt  to  preserve  there  the  antithesis,  dog 
matically  so  important,  bet  ween  Abraham's  birth  in  time,  and 
Christ's  subsistence  through  eternity  (vp\v  'A/3pooyu  ytviaQai,  iyu 
ct/ic).  How  this  should  have  been  effected  may  be  a  ques 
tion  ;  whether  as  Cranmer  has  done  it, "  Ere  Abraham  was 
born,  I  am,"  or  as  the  Rhemish,  "  Before  that  Abraham  was 
made,  I  am,"  or  by  some  other  device ;  but  in  some  form  or 
other  it  should  assuredly  have  been  attempted.  In  the  Vul 
gate,  "  Antequam  Abraham  Jierct,  ego  sum."* 

In  other  points  our  translators  are  without  fault,  where  yet 
the  modern  copies,  by  careless  reproduction  of  their  work,  in 
volve  them  in  apparent  error,  which  indeed  is  none  of  theirs, 

*  Syilenham  (T/ir  Arraignment  of  the  Arirtn,  p.  J>3)  puts  it  well :  "  H'as 
]Miint<  only  to  a  human  constitution;  I  am  to  a  divine  substance  |i|y..  >ul>- 
si-icnce]  ;  and  therefore  the  original  hath  a  yivioQai  for  Abraham,  and  an 
tifii  for  Oirist." 
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but  that  of  the  too  careless  guardians  of  their  text.  They 
have  their  own  burden  to  bear ;  they  ought  not  to  be  made 
to  bear  the  burden  of  others ;  but  they  do  so  in  more  places 
than  one.  Thus,  at  Matt,  xii.,  23,  correcting  all  our  previous 
translations,  they  gave  the  words  pin  OVTOQ  iariv  b  V'IOQ  Aa/3«); 
with  perfect  accuracy:  "Is  this  the  Son  of  David?"  fully 
understanding  that,  according  to  the  different  idioms  of  the 
Greek  and  English,  the  negative  particle  of  the  original  was 
not  to  reappear  in  the  English ;  cornp.  Acts  vii.,  42 ;  John 
viii.,  22 ;  xviii.,  35.  I  am  unable  to  say  at  what  time  the 
reading  which  appears  in  nearly  all  our  modern  Bibles, "  Is 
not  this  the  Son  of  David  ?"  first  crept  in ;  it  is  already  in 
Hammond, 1659;  but  it  is  little  creditable  to  those  who  should 
have  kept  their  text  inviolate,  that  they  have  not  exercised  a 
stricter  vigilance  over  it.  It  is  curious  that,  having  escaped 
error  here,  our  translators  should  yet  have  fallen  into  it  in 
the  exactly  similar  phrase  at  John  iv.,  29,  prjTi  olrog  iariv  b 
Xptordc ;  where  they  do  render  "  Is  not  this  the  Christ  ?"  but 
should  have  rendered  "  Is  this  the  Christ  ?"  or  "  Can  this  be 
the  Christ?"  The  Samaritan  woman,  in  her  joy,  as  speaking 
of  a  thing  too  good  to  be  true,  which  she  will  suggest,  but 
dare  not  absolutely  affirm,  asks  of  her  fellow-countrymen,"  Is 
this  the  Christ? — can  this  be  he  whom  we  have  looked  for 
so  long  ?" — expecting  in  reply,  not  a  negative,  but  an  affirm 
ative  answer. 

Let  me  take  this  occasion  of  observing  that  elsewhere  we 
have  to  complain  of  a  like  carelessness.  Thus  there  are  pas 
sages  in  which  the  punctuation  of  the  exemplar  edition  of 
1611  gave  an  accurate  rendering,  while  the  subsequent  aban 
donment  of  that  punctuation  lends  an  appearance  of  incor 
rectness  to  our  version  from  which  it  is  really  free.  Thus,  in 
modern  editions,  we  read  at  John  xviii.,  3,  "Judas  then,  hav 
ing  received  a  band  of  men  and  officers  from  the  chief  priests 
and  Pharisees,  cometh."  This  would  make  the  traitor  to  have 
received  the  "band  of  men"  and  the  "officers"  alike  from 
the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees.  Such  was  not  the  case ;  the 
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"  band  of  men"  were  the  Roman  soldiers,  whom  he  received 
from  the  Roman  authorities,  while  the  "  officers"  only,  or  offi 
cials,  as  we  should  now  say,  he  received  from  the  chief  priests 
and  Pharisees.  In  the  original  edition  there  was  a  comma 
after  "  band  of  men,"  which  has  subsequently  been  dropped, 
and  then  all  was  correct. 

Being  on  this  subject,  I  will  call  attention  to  another  pas 
sage  where  the  original  punctuation  lias  been  abandoned.  It 
is  Ileb.  xii.,  23.  All  who  have  critically  studied  this  epistle 
know  that,  in  respect  of  this  verse  and  that  preceding,  there 
is  a  much-debated  question  how  the  different  clauses  should 
be  divided.  Now  I  do  not  undertake  to  affirm  that  our  trans 
lators  were  right,  though  there  is  much  to  say  for  the  scheme 
of  the  passage  which  they  evidently  favor;  but  when  they 
punctuated  this  verse  as  follows, "  To  the  general  assembly, 
and  Church  of  the  first-born  which  are  written  in  heaven," 
they  meant  something  different  from  that  which  the  verse  as 
it  is  now  punctuated, "To  the  general  assembly  and  Church 
of  the  first-born,  which  are  written  in  heaven,"  means;  and 
their  punctuation  should  not  have  been  disturbed.  The  dis 
turbing  of  it  is,  in  fact,  an  unacknowledged  revision  of  the 
translation. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ON    SOME    QUESTIONABLE    RENDERINGS    OF   WORDS. 

THERE  are  a  certain  number  of  passages  in  which  no  one 
can  charge  our  translators  with  error,  the  version  they  have 
given  being  entirely  defensible,  and  numbering  among  its 
upholders  some,  it  may  be  many,  well  worthy  to  be  heard ; 
while  yet  another  version,  on  the  whole,  will  commend  itself 
as  preferable  to  that  which  they  have  adopted.  I  shall  pro 
ceed  to  adduce  a  few  such  passages,  where,  to  me  at  least,  it 
seems  there  is  a  higher  probability,  in  some  a  far  higher,  in 
favor  of  some  other  translation  rather  than  of  that  which 
they  have  admitted. 

Matt,  vi.,  27  ;  comp.  Luke  xii.,  25. — "  Which  of  you  by  tak 
ing  thought  can  add  one  cubit  unto  his  stature .?"  Erasmus 
was,  I  believe,  the  first  who  suggested  that  //Xtw'a  here  was 
not  "  stature,"  but  "  length  of  life."  With  him  it  was  no 
more  than  a  suggestion ;  but  it  has  since  found  acceptance 
with  many,  with  Hammond,  Wolf,  Wetstein,  Olshausen,  Mey 
er,  and  othei-s.  While  the  present  translation  may  be  abun 
dantly  justified — Fritzsche  stands  out  for  it  still — yet  this 
certainly  appears  far  preferable  to  me,  and  for  the  following 
reasons :  a.  In  that  natural  rhetoric  of  which  our  Lord  was 
the  great  master,  he  would  not  have  named  a  cubit,  which  is 
about  a  foot  and  a  half,  but  some  very  small  measure,  and  re 
minded  his  hearers  that  they  could  not  add  even  this  to  their 
stature  It  would  have  scarcely  been  in  the  spirit  of  this 
rhetoric  to  ask, "  Which  of  you  with  all  his  caring  can  make 
himself  a,  fool  taller  than  God  has  made  him  ?"  Rather  Christ 
would  have  demanded,  "Which  of  you  with  all  his  anxious 
care  can  add  an  inch  or  a  hair's  breadth  (i\a\i(nor,  Luke  xii., 
20)  to  his  stature  ?"  /3.  Men  do  not  practically  take  thought 
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about  adding  to  their  stature ;  it  is  not  an  object  of  anxiety 
to  one  in  a  thousand  to  be  taller  than  God  has  made  him ; 
this  could  scarcely,  therefore,  be  cited  as  one  of  the  vain  so 
licitudes  of  men.  y.  On  the  other  hand,  every  thing  exactly 
fits  when  we  understand  our  Lord  to  be  asking  this  question 
about  life  and  the  possibility  of  adding  the  least  fraction  to 
its  length.  The  cubit,  which  is  much  when  compared  with  a 
man's  stature,  is  infinitesimally  little,  and  therefore  most  ap 
propriate  when  compared  to  his  length  of  life,  that  life  being 
contemplated  as  a  course,  or  fyo/ioe  (2  Tim.  iv.,  7),  which  he 
may  attempt,  but  ineffectually,  to  prolong,  c.  And  then,  far 
ther,  this  prolonging  of  life  is  something  which  men  do  seek, 
striving  by  various  precautions,  by  solicitous  care,  to  length 
en  the  period  of  their  mortal  existence,  to  which  yet  they 
can  not  add  so  much  as  a  single  cubit  more  than  has  been 
apportioned  to  it  by  God. 

Luke  ii.,49. — "Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Fa 
ther's  business?"  But  iv  rots  TOV  Uarpos  will  as  well  mean 
"  in  my  Father's  house ;"  and  if  the  words  will  mean  this  as 
well,  they  will  surely  mean  it  better.  We  shall  thus  have  a 
more  direct  answer  on  the  part  of  the  child  Jesus  to  the  im 
plied  rebuke  of  his  blessed  mother's  words, "  Behold,  thy  fa 
ther  and  I  have  sought  thee  sorrowing ;"  to  which  he  answers, 
"  How  is  it  that  ye  sought  me  ?" — that  is,  in  any  other  place? 
"Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  in  my  Fathers  house — here  in 
the  Temple?  and  here,  without  lengthened  seeking,  ye  might 
have  found  me  at  once."  There  was  a  certain  misconcep 
tion  in  respect  of  his  person  and  character  which  had  led 
them  to  look  for  him  in  other  places  of  resort  rather  than  in 
the  Temple. 

John  xii., 6. — "He  was  a  thief,  and  had  the  bag,  and  bare 
what  was  put  therein."  I  can  not  but  think  that  it  was  St. 
John's  intention  to  say  not  merely  that  Judas  "  bare,"  but 
that  he  "bare  aicay"  purloined,  or  pilfered  what  was  put  into 
the  common  purse.  It  seems  a  tautology  to  say  that  he  "had 
the  bag,  and  bare  what  was  put  therein,"  unless  indeed  it  is 
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said  that  the  latter  clause  was  introduced  to  explain  the  op 
portunities  which  he  enjoyed  of  playing  the  thief ;  hardly,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  a  sufficient  justification.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  use  of  /3a<rra£f tr,  not  in  the  sense  of  "portare,"  but 
of  "auferre,"  is  frequent;  it  is  so  used  by  Josephus,  Antiq. 
xiv.,  7, 1,  and  in  the  New  Testament,  John  xx.,  15,  and  such, 
I  am  persuaded,  is  the  use  of  it  here.  We  note  that  already, 
in  Augustine's  time,  the  question  had  arisen  which  was  the 
right  way  to  deal  with  the  words ;  for,  commenting  on  the 
"  portabat"  which  he  found  in  his  Italic,  as  it  has  kept  its 
place  in  the  Vulgate,  he  asks, "  Portabat,  an  exportabat  ?  Sed 
ministerio  portabat,  furto  exportabat."  Here  he  might  seem 
to  leave  his  own  interpretation  of  the  passage  undecided ; 
not  so,  however,  at  Ep.  108,3:  "Ipsi  [apostoli]  de  illo  scrip- 
serunt  quod  fur  erat,  et  omnia  qurc  mittebantur  de  dominicis 
loculis  auferebat."  After  all  is  said,  there  will  probably  al 
ways  remain  upholders  of  one  translation  and  upholders  of 
the  other,  yet  to  my  mind  the  probabilities  are  much  in  favor 
of  that  version  which  I  observe  that  the  "Five  Clergymen" 
have  also  adopted. 

Acts  xvii.,  1 8. — "  What  will  this  babbler  say  ?"  "  Babbler" 
here  is  very  well,  and  yet  I  can  not  but  feel  that  "  chatterer" 
is  the  word.  It  unites  by  a  singular  felicity  the  two  mean 
ings  that  meet  in  errrtpjuoXoyoc,  being,  like  it,  at  once  the  name 
of  a  bird,  and  a  name  given  to  a  slight  idle  talker.  ^Trtp^o- 
Xoyoe  is  properly  a  little  bird,  so  called  from  its  gathering  up 
of  seeds.  It  is  then  by  transfer,  1st,  a  mean  person,  who  gets 
his  living  somewhat  as  this  bird  does,  haunts  corn-markets 
and  other  places  of  resort  for  the  gathering  up  of  the  offals 
and  leavings  there — like  Autolycus,  "  a  picker  up  of  uncon- 
sidercd  trifles ;"  2dly,  one  who  idly  chatters  as  this  bird  does. 
Some  lines  of  Shakespeare  so  curiously  illustrate  this  a^t^o- 
Xoyoc,  even  to  the  image  on  which  the  word  rests,  that  I  can 
not  resist  quoting  them.  Of  a  slight  talkative  person  it  is  said, 

"  This  fellow  pecks  up  wit  as  pigeons  peas, 
And  utters  it  again  when  God  doth  please. 
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He  is  wit's  peddler,  and  retails  his  wares 

At  wakes  and  wassails,  meetings,  markets,  fairs."* 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  always  remain  a  question  whether, 
leaving  this  of  babbling  or  chattering  altogether  out, "  pal 
try  fellow,"  or  "  base  fellow,"  as  in  our  margin,  would  not 
better  express  the  intention  of  the  word.f  The  curious  and 
barbarous  "  seminiverbius"  of  the  Vulgate,  which  reappears 
as  "word-sower"  in  the  Rhemish,  rests  evidently  on  a  mis 
reading  of  the  word.  It  should  be  <nre«po\oyoc — though  in 
deed  XoyotnrupoQ  is  the  form  which  the  word  must  have  as 
sumed  to  justify  this. 

Rom.  i.,  26, 27. — I  speak  with  hesitation,  yet  incline  strong 
ly  to  think  that  in  this  awful  passage,  where  St. Paul  dares 
to  touch  on  two  of  the  worst  enormities  of  the  heathen  world, 
and  with  purest  lips  to  speak,  and  that  with  all  necessary 
plainness,  of  the  impurest  things,  we  should  have  done  well 
if  we  had  followed  even  to  the  utmost  where  he  would  lead 
us.  For  "  men"  and  "  women,"  as  often  as  the  words  occur 
in  these  verses,  I  should  wish  to  see  substituted  "  males"  and 
"  females ;"  upaivEQ  and  0»;\£ieu  are  throughout  the  words  which 
St.Paul  employs.  It  is  true  that  something  must  be  indulged 
to  the  delicacy  of  modern  Christian  ears ;  our  translators 
have  evidently  so  considered  in  dealing  with  more  than  one 
passage  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but,  reading  these  verses  over 
with  this  substitution,  while  they  gain  in  emphasis,  while  they 
represent  more  exactly  the  terrible  charge  which  St.  Paul 
brings  against  the  cultivated  world  of  heathendom,  they  do 
not  seem  to  me  to  acquire  any  such  painful  explicitness  as 
they  ought  not  to  have,  hardly  more  of  this  than  they  pos 
sessed  before. 

*  Loves  Labor's  Lost,  Act  v.,  sc.  1. 

t  See  an  excellent  article  on  oTrtpnoXoyoc  in  Suicer's  Thesaurus.  It  is  to 
this  conclusion  that  Hoi-ins,  in  a  learned  note  in  his  able  work,  Veteris  Inter- 
jirctis  cum  fifzu  aliisquc  Rerentioribus  Collatio,  p.  428,  arrives :  ' '  Paulas  oirtp- 
jjoXoyoc  audit  a  philosophis  Atheniensibus  non  ut  locutuleius  nut  hlaterator 
aliquis,  sed  ut  homo  tenuissimic  fortune,  imnimque  splendide  vestitus.  Est 
cnim  convicium  in  viles  potius  quam  verbosos." 
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xiii.,  12. — "  For  now  wo  see  through  a  glass  (u  iam- 
/rkly."  I  can  not  but  think  that,  for  the  avoiding  of 
3eption,  it  would  have  been  preferable, "  For  now  we 
see  by  a  glass,  darkly,"  marking  so  that  2«i  is  here  instru 
mental.  For  what  is  the  natural  conclusion  of  every  one 
who,  without  reference  to  the  Greek,  hears  or  reads  the 
words  as  they  now  stand?  What  can  it  be  but  that  they 
express  an  imperfect  seeing  through  some  dim,  only  semi- 
transparent  medium,  as  talc,  horn,  crystal,  lapis  specularis,  or 
the  like,  such  as  did  for  the  ancients  that  service  which  glass 
now  so  much  better  accomplishes  for  us?  This,  however,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  would  be  lioTrrpa  or  ZioTtrpov,  while  tiroTrrpov 
(=KaT07rrpov)  can  mean  only  a  looking-glass;  and  when  we 
remember  the  polished  metallic  mirrors,  which  were  the  only 
ones  which  antiquity  knew,  and  the  dim,  obscure  uwavyatrp.^ 
which  was  all  that  they  could  have  given  back,  we  shall  feel 
the  exquisite  fitness  of  this  image,  both  in  respect  of  the  in 
distinctness  of  the  seeing,  and  in  respect  of  its  being,  as  is 
well  said  in  the  passage  which  follows, "  no  immediate  vis 
ion."  That  citation  is  drawn  from  an  old  English  divine, 
less  known  than  he  deserves,  and  is  much  to  the  point : 
"  Some  that  would  be  more  critical  than  they  need  would 
fain  show  us  a  difference  between  tao-xrpov  and  KUTOTTTPOV.  Ka- 
roTrrpov  indeed  with  them  is  a  looking-glass,  but  lam-rpov  is 
some  other  glass ;  either  such  a  one  as  is  for  the  help  of  weak 
and  aged  eyes,  and  then  'tis,  we  see  through  spectacles;  or 
else  such  as  presents  the  object  though  afar  off,  and  so  'tis, 
we  see  through  a  perspective.  The  Vulgar  Latin,  that  will 
have  it  per  transennam, ( through  a  lattice,'  as  the  Spouse  in 
the  Canticles  is  said  to  flourish  through  the  lattices.  And 
all  these  urge  the  force  of  the  preposition  &'  iauirrpov,  we  see 
through  a  glass  or  through  a  lattice.  But  they  might  easily 
know  that  ct'  l^irrpov  here  is  the  same  as  iv  itroirrpw ;  and 
though  it  be  true  that  KUTOKTPOV  be  the  more  usual  word  for 
a  looking-glass,  yet  it  is  true  that  tcoirTpov  signifies  the  same. 
Ilesychius  makes  them  synonymous,  and  the  word  is  but 
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once  more  used  in  the  New  Testament,  James  i.,  23,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  'tis  taken  for  a  looking- 
glass.  Well,  then,  our  dark,  imperfect  knowledge  of  God 
here  is  thus  set  forth  by  seeing  in  a  glass,  because  it  is  no 
immediate  vision;  the  object  is  not  primarily  and  immedi 
ately  presented  to  the  eye,  but  by  way  of  resultancy  and  me- 
diante  specula,  by  the  conveyance  of  the  looking-glass,  which 
is  a  silent  interpreter  of  the  object.  And  such  is  our  knowl 
edge  of  God  here,  and  such  our  communion  with  him ;  only 
some  broken  beams  of  glory,  some  glimpses  of  his  presence 
scattered  here  and  there,  in  this  ordinance  and  in  that — 
glasses  of  his  own  making,  means  of  his  proper  institution."* 
2  Cor.  ii.,14. — "Now  thanks  be  unto  God,  which  always 
canseth  us  to  triumph  in  Christ."  Here,  too,  our  translators 
may  be  right,  and,  if  they  are  wrong,  it  is  in  good  company. 
I  must  needs  think  that  for  "  causeth  us  'to  triumph"  we 
should  read  "  leadeth  us  in  triumph ;"  and  that  the  Vulgate, 
when  it  rendered  Qpiapfitvwv  j/^ae"qui  triumphat  nos,"  and 
Jerome  (which  is  the  same  thing)  "  qui  triumphat  de  nobis,v 
though  even  he  has  failed  to  bring  out  his  meaning  with 
clearness,  were  right.  Qpiapfiivnv  occurs  but  on  one  other 
occasion  in  the  New  Testament  (Col.  ii.,  15).  No  one  there 
doubts  that  it  means  "to  lead  in  triumph," "to  make  a  show 
of,"  as  vanquished  and  subdued  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  withdraw 
this  meaning  from  it  here,  being  as  it  also  is  the  only  mean 
ing  of  the  word  in  classical  Greek;  thus  Plutarch,  Tlies.  et 
7iO»?.,  iv. :  /H«7«\f7e  eOptupficvee  KUI  //yfyuorac/'he  led  kings  and 
captains  in  triumph;"  and  see  other  examples  in  Wetstein. 
But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  will  St.  Paul  mean  by  the  decla 
ration  "who  every  where  leadeth  us  in  triumph  in  Christ?" 
The  meaning  is,  indeed,  a  very  grand  one.  St.  Paul  did  not 
feel  it  inconsistent  with  the  profoundest  humility  to  regard 
himself  as  a  signal  trophy  and  token  of  God's  victorious  pow 
er  in  Christ.  Lying  with  his  face  upon  the  ground,  he  had 
anticipated,  though  in  another  sense,  the  words  of  another 

*  Culvenvcll,  Spiritual  Ojrticks.  p.  1  73. 

BB 
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fighter  against  God,  "Vicisti,  Galilee;"  and  now  his  Al 
mighty  Conqueror  was  leading  him  about  through  all  the 
cities  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  world,  an  illustrious  testimo 
ny  of  his  power  at  once  to  subdue  and  to  save.  The  foe  of 
Christ  was  now,  as  he  gloried  in  naming  himself,  the  servant 
of  Christ,  and  this,  his  mighty  transformation,  God  was  mak 
ing  manifest  to  the  glory  of  his  name  in  every  place.  The 
attempt  of  some  to  combine  the  meanings  of  "  being  led  in 
triumph,"  which  they  feel  that  the  word  demands,  and  "tri 
umphing,"  or  "  being  made  to  triumph,"  which  it  seems  to 
them  the  sense  demands,  is  in  my  judgment  an  attempt  to 
reconcile  irreconcilable  images ;  as,  for  instance,  when  Stan 
ley  says,  "The  sense  of  conquest  and  degradation  is  lost  in 
the  more  general  sense  of 'making  us  to  share  this  triumph.' " 
But  in  the  literal  triumph,  who  so  pitiable,  so  abject,  so  for 
lorn  as  the  captive  chief  or  king,  the  Jugurtha  orVercingeto- 
rix,  doomed  often,  as  soon  as  he  had  graced  the  show,  to  a 
speedy  and  miserable  death  ?  But  it  is  not  with  God  as 
with  man ;  for  while  to  be  led  in  triumph  of  men  is  the  most 
miserable,  to  be  led  in  triumph  of  God,  as  the  willing  trophy 
of  his  power,  is  the  most  glorious  and  blessed  lot  which  could 
fall  to  any ;  and  it  is  this,  I  am  persuaded,  which  the  apostle 
claims  for  his  own. 

2  Cor.  ii.,  17. — "  For  we  are  not  as  many,  which  corrupt  the 
Word  of  God."  Doubtless  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  this  version  of  KcurrjXevoi'TtQ  TOV  \6yov  TOV  Qtov.  KmrrfXevctv 
is  often  to  "  adulterate,"  vodtvtiv,  as  Chrysostom  expounds  it, 
"  to  mingle  false  with  true,"  as  the  KUTTT/XOC,  or  petty  huckster, 
would  frequently  do.  Still  the  matter  is  by  no  means  so 
clear  in  favor  of  this  meaning  of  KcnnqXivfii',  and  against  the 
other, "to  make  a  traffic  of,"  as  some  in  later  times  would 
have  it ;  and  the  words  e£  eiXiKptveiae,  which  Meyer  conceives 
decisive,  seem  to  me  rather  an  argument  the  other  way. 
What  so  natural  as  that  St.  Paul  should  put  back  the  charge 
of  making  a  traffic  with  the  Word  of  God;  above  all,  seeing 
how  earnestly  elsewhere  in  this  epistle  he  clears  himself  from 
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similar  charges  (xii.,  14, 17)  ?  I  believe,  when  Tyndale  ren 
dered  KcnrriXeveiv  here,  "to  chop  and  change  with,"  he  was  on 
the  right  track ;  and  many  will  remember  the  remarkable- 
passage  in  Bentley's  Sermon  upon  Popery,  which  is  so  strong 
in  this  view  that,  long  as  it  is,  I  can  not  forbear  to  quote  it : 
"  Our  English  translators  have  not  been  very  happy  in  their 
version  of  this  passage.  We  are  not,  says  the  apostle,  KOTTJJ- 
Xcvovrcg  TOV  Xoyov  TOV  6fou,  which  our  translators  have  render 
ed  'We  do  not  corrupt'  or  (as  in  the  margin)  deal  deceitfully 
with  '  the  Word  of  God.'  They  were  led  to  this  by  the  par 
allel  place,  c.  iv.  of  this  epistle,  ver.  2,  *  not  walking  in  crafti 
ness,'  fjLTjZt  coXouvTfG  TOV  \6yoi'  TOV  Of oi),' nor  handling  the  Word 
of  God  deceitfully;'  they  took  KaTrrjXevovTeg  and  coXoun-te  in 
the  same  adequate  notion,  as  the  vulgar  Latin  had  done  be 
fore  them,  which  expresses  both  by  the  same  word,  adulter- 
antes  verbum  Dei ;  and  so,  likewise,  Ilesychius  makes  them 
synonyms,  cMcaTrqXcvcti',  ZoXovv.  AoXovv,  indeed,  is  fitly  render 
ed  adulterare ;  so  SoXovv  TOV  ^pvaov,  TOV  dtvov,  to  adulterate 
gold  or  wine  by  mixing  worse  ingredients  with  the  metal  or 
liquor.  And  our  translators  had  done  well  if  they  had  ren 
dered  the  latter  passage,  not  adulterating,  not  sophisticating 
the  Word.  But  KcurTjXevovTeg  in  our  text  Iras  a  complex  idea 
and  a  wider  signification  ;  KairrjXiveiv  always  comprehends  co- 
XoDr,  but  ZoXovv  never  extends  to  KairriXevciv,  which,  besides 
the  sense  of  adulterating,  has  an  additional  notion  of  unjust 
lucre,  gain,  profit,  advantage.  This  is  plain  from  the  word 
nfiTTi/Xoc,  a  calling  always  infamous  for  avarice  and  knavery : 
perfidus  hie  caupo,  says  the  poet,  as  a  general  character. 
Thence  KcnrriXevEti',  by  an  easy  and  natural  metaphor,  was  di 
verted  to  other  expressions  where  cheating  and  lucre  were 
signified :  KaTrrjXfvfiv  TOV  Xoyov,  says  the  apostle  here,  and  the 
ancient  Greeks,  KairrjXfvtiv  TO.Q  &Var,  Tt}v  tlpiivriv,  rtjv  (ro<j>lav.  TCI 
^a0//^ara,  to  corrupt  and  sell  justice,  to  barter  a  negotiation 
of  peace,  to  prostitute  learning  and  philosophy  for  gain. 
Cheating,  we  see,  and  adulterating  is  part  of  the  notion  of 
kawrjXtvdt;  but  the  principal  essential  of  it  is  sordid  lucre. 
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luponari  in  tlic  famous  passage  of  Ennius,  where  Pyrrhus 
refuses  the  ofter  of  a  ransom  for  his  captives,  and  restores 
them  gratis : 

"  '  Non  mi  aurum  posco,  nee  mi  pretium  dederitis, 
Noil  cauponanti  bellum,  sed  belligeranti.' 

And  so  the  fathers  expound  this  place.  ...  So  that,  in  short, 
what  St.  Parul  says,  Ku.Trri\f.vovTtQ  TUV  Xoyoi',  might  be  expressed 
in  one  classic  word — Xoyt/jTropoi,  or  XoyoTrpa-ai,  where  the  idea 
of  gain  and  profit  is  the  chief  part  of  the  signification.  Where 
fore,  to  do  justice  to  our  text,  we  must  not  stop  lamely  with 
our  translators,  *  corrupters  of  the  Word  of  God,'  but  add  to 
it  as  its  plenary  notion, '  corrupters  of  the  Word  of  God  for 
filthy  lucre:  "* 

Col.  ii.,  8. — "Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you  through  phi 
losophy  and  vain  deceit."  This  translation  may  very  well 
hold  its  place .  av\ayuyfii>  does  mean  to  rob  or  spoil ;  this, 
however,  is  its  secondary  meaning ;  its  first,  and  that  which 
agrees  with  its  etymology  (av\ov  and  ciyw),  would  be,  "  to 
lead  away  the  spoil,"  "  prajdam  abigere ;"  and  certainly  the 
warning  would  be  more  emphatic  if  we  understood  it  as  a 
warning  lest  they  should  become  themselves  the  spoil  or 
booty  of  these  false  teachers :  "  Beware  lest  any  man  make 
a  booty  of  you,  lead  you  away  as  his  spoil,  through  philoso 
phy  and  vain  deceit."  Bengel:  "  ervXaywywr,  qui  non  sol um 
de  vobis,  sed  vos  ipsos  spolium  faciat." 

Col.  ii.,  23. — "  Which  things  have  indeed  a  show  of  wisdom 
in  will- worship,  and  humility,  and  neglecting  of  the  body, 
not  in  any  honor  to  the  satisfying  of  the  flesli"  The  first 
part  of  this  verse,  itself  not  very  easy,  appears  to  me  to  be 
excellently  rendered  in  our  version.  Perhaps,  were  it  to  do 
again,  instead  of  "a  show  of  wisdom,"  "a  reputation  of  wis 
dom"  would  more  exactly  express  \6yov  aotyiar ;  and  there  may 
be  a  question  whether  "  neglecting"  is  quite  strong  enough 
for  rtyeic/cr,  whether  "  punishing"  or  "  not  sparing,"  which  are 
both  suggested  in  the  margin,  would  not,  one  or  the  other, 

*  Works,  vol.iii.,  p.  I'll'. 
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have  been  well  introduced  into  the  text.  But  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  verse,  where  its  chief  difficulties  reside,  our  trans 
lators  leave  us  in  some  doubt  as  regards  the  exact  meaning 
which  the  passage  had  for  them.  About  the  Geneva  Version 
I  have  no  doubt.  Its  authors,  evidently  under  the  leading 
of  Beza,  have  seized  the  right  meaning:  "[yet  are]  of  no 
value,  [but  appertain  to  those  things]  wherewith  the  flesh  is 
crammed."  At  the  same  time,  their  version  is  too  paraphras 
tic,  the  words  which  I  have  inclosed  within  brackets  having 
no  corresponding  words  in  the  original.  Did  our  translators 
mean  the  same  thing  ?  I  am  inclined  to  think  not,  else  they 
would  have  placed  a  comma  after  "honor;"  but  that  rather 
they,  in  agreement  with  many  of  the  best  interpreters  of 
their  time,  understood  the  verse  thus :  "  Which  things  have 
a  show  of  wisdom,  etc.,  but  are  not  in  any  true  honor,  as 
things  which  serve  to  the  satisfying  of  the  just  needs  of  the 
body."  If  this  be,  as  I  feel  pretty  sure  it  is,  their  meaning, 
there  may  be  urged  against  it  that  TrArjo^un')/  has  a  constant 
sense  of  filling  overmuch,  or  stuffing  (Isa.  i.,14;  Psa.  cv.,16; 
Ezck.  xvi.,49);  and  followed  by  ffapcdc,  could  scarcely  have 
any  other  sense;  it  being  impossible  that  oafi  here  can  be 
used  in  an  honorable  intention  and  as  equivalent  to  trw^a,but 
only  in  the  constant  Pauline  sense  of  the  flesh  and  mind  of 
the  flesh  as  opposed  to  the  spirit.  Some  rendering  which 
should  express  what  the  Geneva  Version  expresses,  but  in 
happier  and  conciser  terms,  is  that  which  should  be  aimed 
at  here.  "A  golden  sentence,"  as  he  calls  it,  which  Bengcl 
quotes  from  the  Commentary  of  Hilary  the  Deacon  on  this 
passage, "  Sagina  carnalis  sensus  traditio  humana  cst,"  shows 
that  this  interpretation  of  it  was  not  unknown  in  antiquity. 

1  Tim.  vi.,  8. — "  Having  food  and  raiment,  let  us  be  there 
with  content."  Would  it  not  be  better  to  translate, "Hav 
ing  food  and  covering,  let  us  be  therewith  content  ?"  It  is 
possible  that  St. Paul  had  only  raiment  in  his  eye;  and  ™'- 
7ra<7/ua  is  sometimes  used  in  this  more  limited  sense  (Plato, 
Polit.,  279,  d) ;  but  seeing  that  it  may  very  well  include,  and 
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does  very  often  include,  habitation,*  this  more  general  word, 
which  it  wTould  have  been  still  free  for  those  who  liked  to  un 
derstand  as  "  raiment"  alone,  appears  to  me  preferable.  The 
Vulgate,  which  translates  "  Ilabentes  alimenta  et  quibus  teg- 
amur"  and  De  "Wette,  " Bedeckung,"  give  the  same  extent 
to  the  word-. 

Ileb.  ii.,16. — "For  verily  he  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of 
angels,  but  he  took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham."  It  is  well 
known  what  a  consent  of  ancient  interpreters  there  was  to 
the  fact  that  this  verse  contained  an  express  allusion  to  the 
Incarnation,  and  our  translators  are  here  only  true  to  the 
universal  exposition  of  their  age.  But  there  is  almost  an 
equally  universal  denial  on  the  part  of  modern  expositors 
that  there  is  here  any  reference  to  the  Incarnation,  but  only 
generally  to  the  fact  that  Christ  is  a  helper  of  men  and  not 
of  angels ;  Castellio  being,  I  believe,  the  first  wrho  asserted 
that  grammatically  the  other  interpretation  would  not  stand ; 
and  already  \vc  find  in  South  a  very  clear  statement  of  what 
may  be  said,  and  said  justly,  against  the  traditional  exposi 
tion,  though  he  himself,  as  it  presently  appears,  is  not  pre 
pared  to  let  it  go.  I  will  quote  the  objections  as  he  puts 
them,  and  will  accept  them  rather  than  the  refutation  of 
them  which  he  afterward  supplies.  "  As  for  the  words  that 
I  have  here  pitched  upon,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  trans 
lation  represents  them  very  different  from  what  they  are  in 
the  original,  which  runs  thus:  Ou  yap  SI'JTTOV  tViAa^/xii't-at  roue 
ayyt'Xouc — where  we  find  that  what  we  render  by  the  pretcr 
tense  '  lie  took,'  the  original  has  by  the  present, '  He  takes ;' 
and  what  we  render  '  the  nature  of  angels,'  the  original  has 
only  roue  dyy/Xoue,  ' angelos.'  Neither  is  it  clear  that  'to 
take  on  him'  or '  to  assume'  is  the  genuine  signification  of  iin- 
Xa/jifiuvETai.  This  text  is  generally  used  by  divines,  ancient 
and  modern,  to  prove  Christ's  Incarnation,  or  assuming  of  the 
human  nature,  notwithstanding  that  this  word  tViXa/i/javErm 
(as  Camero  well  observes)  is  nowhere  else  in  Scripture  taken 

*  2jct;r7;c  ?ITTOV  ildo£,  TO  fitv  icQi'is,  TO  ci  oucia.     Philo,  De  Vtt.Con.,  §  4. 
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in  this  sense.  St.  Paul  uses  it  in  1  Tim.  vi.,19,  but  with  him 
there  it  signifies  '  to  apprehend,'  '  to  attain,'  or  compass  a 
thing.  But  its  chief  signification,  and  which  seems  most  suit 
able  to  this  place,  is  'to  rescue  and  deliver,'  it  being  taken 
from  the  usual  manner  of  rescuing  a  thing,  namely,  by  catch 
ing  hold  of  it,  and  so  forcibly  wringing  it  from  the  adversa 
ry  ;  as  David,  when  he  rescued  the  lamb  from  the  bear  and 
the  lion's  mouth,  might  be  properly  said  iiriXanpavtaQai.  And 
Grotius  observes  that  the  proper  sense  of  this  word  is  *  vin- 
dicare  sen  asserere  in  libertatem  manu  injecta.'  "* 

James  iii.,  5. — "  Behold  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire 
kindleth  !"  This  may  be  right.  Our  translators  have  the 
high  authority  of  St.  Jerome  on  their  side,  who  renders  (in 
Esai,  GO) :  "Parvus  ignis  quam  grandem  succendit  mater  i- 
am;"  and  compare  Ecclus.  xxviii.,  10;  yet  certainly  it  is 
much  more  in  the  spirit  and  temper  of  this  grand  imagina 
tive  passage  to  take  V\TJV  here  as"  wood"  or  "forest:"  "Be 
hold  how  great  a  forest  a  little  spark  kindleth  !"  So  the  Vul 
gate  long  ago :  "  Ecce  quantus  ignis  quam  magnam  sih-am 
incendit !"  and  De  Wette :  "  Siehe,  ein  kleines  Feuer,  welch 
einen  grossen  Wald  ztlndet  es  an !"  It  need  hardly  be  ob 
served  how  frequently  in  ancient  classical  poetry  the  image 
of  the  little  spark  setting  the  great  forest  in  a  blaze  recurs — 
in  IIomcr,77.,xi.,155;  in  Pindar,  Pyth.,  iii.,G6,  and  else  where; 
nor  yet  how  much  better  this  of  the  wrapping  of  some  vast 
forest  in  a  flame  by  the  falling  of  a  single  spark  sets  out  that 
which  was  in  St.James's  mind,  namely,  of  a  far-spreading  mis 
chief  springing  from  a  smallest  cause,  than  does  the  vague 
sense  which  in  our  version  is  attached  to  the  word.  Our 
translators  have  placed  "  wood"  in  the  margin. 

Rev.  iii.,  2. — "  Strengthen  the  things  which  remain,  that  are 
ready  to  die."  The  better  commentators  are  now  agreed  that 
TO.  Act™,  thus  rendered  "  the  things  which  remain,"  should  be 
taken  rather  as  =rouc  XOITTOI-C,  and  that  the  angel  of  the  Sar- 
dian  Church  is  not  bidden,  as  we  generally  understand  it,  to 
*  Sermons,  vol.  iii.,  p.  L'7:.'. 
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strengthen  the  graces  that  remain  in  his  own  heart,  but  the 
few  and  feeble  believers  that  remain  in  the '  Church  over 
which  lie  presides ;  the  allusion  being  probably  to  Ezek. 
xxxiv.,  2.  Vitringa:  "Commendat  vigilantiam,  qua  sibi  a 
morte  caverent,  et  alios  ab  interitu  imminente  vindicarent." 
The  use  of  the  neuter,  singular  and  plural,  where  not  things, 
but  persons  arc  intended,  is  too  frequent  in  the  New  Testa 
ment  to  cause  any  difficulty  (Winer,  Gramm.,  §  27,  4),  and 
may  have  a  very  deep  significance  here,  where  it  designates 
an  inert  and  well-nigh  lifeless  mass. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ON    SOME    INCORRECT   RENDERINGS    OF  WORDS   AND   PASSAGES. 

OUR  translators  occasionally  fail  in  part  or  altogether  to 
give  the  true  force  of  a  word  or  a  passage.  In  some  cases  it 
is  evident  they  have  assumed  a  wrong  etymology.  These 
are  examples : 

Matt,  viii.,  20. — "  The  birds  of  the  air  have  nests."  It  stood 
thus  in  the  versions  preceding;  the  Vulgate,  in  like  manner, 
has"nidos;"  but  some  of  the  earlier  Latin  versions,  "divcr- 
soria ;"  and  Augustine,  using  one  of  these,  has  "  tabernacu- 
la  ;"*  and  these,  with  their  equivalent  English,  are  on  all  ac 
counts  the  preferable  renderings.  For,  in  the  first  place,  birds 
do  not  retire  to  their  "  nests"  except  at  one  brief  period  of 
the  year;  and  then,  secondly,  KaraffK^v^ffiiQ  will  not  bear  that 
meaning,  or,  at  all  events,  has  so  much  more  naturally  the 
more  general  meaning  of  shelters,  habitations  ("  latibula," 
"cubilia;"  "Wohnungen,"  Do  \Vettc),  that  one  must  needs 
agree  with  Grotius,  who  here  remarks:  "Quin  vox  ha?c  ad 
arborum  ramos  pertineat,  dubitaturum  non  pnto  qui  loca  in 
fra,  xiii.,  32  ;  Marc,  iv.,  32,  et  Luc.  xiii.,  19,  inspexerit."f  lie 
might  have  added  to  these,  Psa.  civ.,  12  ;  Dan.  iv.,  18,  LXX. 

Matt,  x., 4;  comp.  Mark  iii.,  18. — "Simon  the  Canaanitc" 
I  have  often  asked  myself  in  perplexity  what  our  transla 
tors  meant  by  this  "  Canaanite,"  which  they  arc  the  first  to 
use,  although  Cranmer's  "  Simon  of  Canaan"  and  probably 
Tyndale's  "  Simon  ofCanan"  come  to  the  same  tiling.  Take 
"Canaanitc"  in  its  obvious  sense,  and  in  that  which  every 
where  else  in  the  Scripture  it  possesses  (Gen.  xii.,  G;  K\i>.l. 
xxiii.,  28;  Zech.  xiv.,  21  ;  and  continually),  and  the  word 

*  Qu<rst.  J-rii.  in  Mutt.,  qu.  "i. 

t  See  an  excellent  note  in  Fischer,  De  Vltlis  J.cr.  .V.  T..  p. '_'8.',. 
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would  imply  that  one  of  the  twelve,  of  those  that  should  sit 
on  the  twelve  thrones  judging  the  tribes  of  Israel,  was  him 
self  not  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  but  of  that  accursed  stock, 
which  the  children  of  Israel,  going  back  from  God's  com 
mandment,  had  failed  utterly  to  extirpate  on  their  entrance 
into  the  Promised  Land,  and  which,  having  thus  been  per 
mitted  to  live,  had  gradually  been  absorbed  into  the  nation. 
This,  of  course,  could  not  be ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  word 
which  they  had  before  them  being  KavavtVjjr,  and  not  Xam- 
valoc,  as  would  have  been  necessary  to  justify  the  rendering 
of  the  Authorized  Version.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ka- 
rai'irrjQ  here  is  =  £qXwrfc,  Lake  vi.,  15;  Acts  i.,  13,  and  ex 
presses  the  fact  that  Simon  had  been,  before  he  joined  him 
self  to  the  Lord,  one  of  those  stormy  zealots  who,  professing 
to  follow  the  example  of  Phinehas  (Xum.  xxv.,  11),  took  the 
vindication  of  God's  outraged  law  into  their  own  hands. 
There  is,  indeed,  another  explanation  sometimes  given  of  the 
word,  but  the  manner  in  which  our  translators  have  spelt  the 
word  will  hardly  allow  one  to  suppose  that  they  adopted 
this,  and  by  "Canaanite"  meant  "  of  Cana,"  the  village  in  Gal 
ilee.  This  is  Jerome's  view,  and  I  suppose  Beza's  ("Canan- 
ites")  and  De  Wette's  ("  der  Kananit") ;  yet  Kara  would  sure 
ly  yield,  not  Kavavirris,  but  KewYije,  as"A/3^pa,  'ApcqpirijQ.  I 
confess  myself  wholly  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  intention 
of  our  translators;  for  the  reading  Kammloc,  which  Tischen- 
dorf  and  Lachmann  have  introduced  into  their  text,  hardly 
known  when  they  wrote,  could  certainly  have  exercised  no 
influence  upon  them,  except,  indeed,  through  the  "  Chananac- 
us"  of  the  Vulgate. 

Matt,  xiv.,  8. — "And  she,  being  before  instructed  of  her 
mother,  said,  Give  me  here  John  Baptist's  head  in  a  char 
ger."  A  meaning  is  given  here  to  irpofiifiaaQiiaa  which  it 
will  not  bear,  but  to  which  the  "prjemonita"  of  the  Vulgate 
may  hive  led  the  way.  Tlpofiifiafav  is  to  urge  on,  or  push 
forward,  to  make  to  advance,  or  sometimes,  intransitively,  to 
advance;  the  rrpo  not  being  of  time,  but  of  place;  thus  irpopi- 
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fiufciv  ri}v  Trarp/co,  to  set  fovward  the  might  of  one's  country 
(Poly bins  ix.,  10,4) ;  and  it  is  sometimes  used  literally,  some 
times  figuratively.  On  the  one  other  occasion  when  it  occurs 
in  the  New  Testament  it  is  used  literally ;  Trpotfiifiaoav  'A\t£,- 
avlpov  (Acts  xix.,  33), "  they  pushed  forward  Alexander,"  not, 
as  in  our  version, " they  drew  out  Alexander;"  here  figura 
tively  and  morally.  We  may  conceive  the  unhappy  girl, 
with  all  her  vanity  and  levity,  yet  shrinking  from  the  peti 
tion  of  blood  which  her  mother  would  put  into  her  lips,  and 
needing  to  be  urged  on,  or  pushed  forward,  before  she  could 
be  induced  to  make  it;  and  this  is  implied  in  the  wrord.  I 
should  translate,  "And  she,  being  urged  on  by  her  mother." 

Matt,  xiv.,  13. — "They  followed  him  on  foot  out  of  the 
cities."  n«£jj  might  very  well  mean  "on  foot,"  yet  it  does 
not  mean  so  here,  but  rather  "  by  land."  There  could  be  no 
question  that  the  multitude  who  followed  Jesus  would  in  the 
main  proceed  "  on  foot,"  and  not  in  chariots  or  on  horses,  and 
it  is  not  this  which  the  evangelist  desires  to  state.  The  con 
trast  which  he  would  draw  is  between  the  Lord  who  reach 
ed  the  desert  place  by  ship  (see  the  earlier  part  of  the  verse), 
and  the  multitude  who  found  their  way  thither  by  land. 
Compare  the  use  of  irtfcvtiv  at  Acts  xx.,  13,  by  the  Rheinis 
rightly  translated  "  to  journey  by  land,"  but  in  our  transla 
tion,  not  with  the  same  precision, "  to  go  afoot." 

]\Iatt.  xxiii.,  24. — "Which  strain  at  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a 
camel."  This  has  often  been  found  fault  with.  Long  ago 
Bishop  Lowth  complained, "The  impropriety  of  the  preposi 
tion  has  wholly  destroyed  the  meaning  of  the  phrase."  Yet 
it  may  well  be  a  question  here  whether  the  inaccuracy  com 
plained  of  lies  at  the  door  of  the  translators  or  the  printers. 
For  myself,  I  feel  strongly  convinced  that  we  have  here  a 
misprint,  which  having  been  passed  over  in  the  first  edition 
of  1011,  has  held  its  ground  ever  since;  and  that  our  trans 
lators  intended, "  which  strain  out  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a 
camel ;"  this  being  at  once  intelligible,  and  a  correct  render 
ing  of  the  original,  while  our  version,  as  at  present  it  stands, 
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is  neither,  or  only  intelligible  on  the  supposition,  no  doubt 
the  supposition  of  most  English  readers,  that  "strain  at" 
means  swallow  with  difficulty,  men  hardly  and  with  effort 
swallowing  the  little  insect,  but  gulping  down  meanwhile, 
unconcerned,  the  huge  animal.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
this  is  very  far  from  the  meaning  of  the  original  words,  ol  ct- 
vXl^oi'rec  TCI'  Kwvwrra,  by  Meyer  rendered  well  "  percolanda  re- 
movcntes  muscam,"  and  by  the  Vulgate  also  not  ill,  "exco- 
lantes  culicem ;"  for  which  use  of  civXifctv.  as  to  cleanse  by 
passing  through  a  strainer,  see  Plutarch,  /%w/>.,  vi.,  7, 1.  It 
was  the  custom  of  the  more  accurate  and  stricter  Jews  to 
strain  their  wine,  vinegar,  and  other  potables  through  linen 
or  gauze,  lest  unawares  they  should  drink  down  some  little 
unclean  insect  therein,  and  thus  transgress  Lev.  xi.,  20,  23,  41, 
42,  just  as  the  Buddhists  do  now  in  Ceylon  and  Hindostan — 
and  to  this  custom  of  theirs  the  Lord  refers.  A  recent  travel 
er  in  North  Africa  writes  in  an  unpublished  communication 
which  he  has  been  good  enough  to  make  to  me, "In  a  ride 
from  Tangier  to  Tetiian  I  observed  that  a  Moorish  soldier 
who  accompanied  me,  when  lie  drank,  always  unfolded  the 
end  of  his  turban  and  placed  it  over  the  mouth  of  his  bota, 
drinking  through  the  muslin,  to  strain  out  the  gnats,  whose 
larva?  swarm  in  the  water  of  that  country."  The  further 
fact  that  our  present  version  rests  to  so  great  an  extent  on 
the  three  preceding,  Tyndale's,  Cranmer's,  and  the  Geneva, 
and  that  all  these  have  "  strain  out"  is  additional  evidence 
in  confirmation  of  that  about  which  for  myself  I  feel  no 
doubt,  namely,  that  we  have  here  an  unnoticed,  and  thus  un- 
corrected,  error  of  the  press;  which  yet,  having  been  once  al 
lowed  to  pass,  yielded,  or  seemed  to  yield,  some  sort  of  sense, 
and  thus  did  not  provoke  and  challenge  correction,  as  one 
making  sheer  nonsense  would  have  done.  There  was  no  such 
faultless  accuracy  in  the  first  edition  as  should  make  us  slow 
to  admit  this ;  on  the  contrary,  more  than  one  mistake,  which 
had  in  the  exemplar  edition  of  1011  been  passed  over,  was 
subsequently  discovered  and  removed.  Thus  it  stood  there, 
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at  1  Cor.  iv.,  9, "  God  hath  set  forth  us  the  apostles  last,  as  it 
were  approved  to  death ;"  yet  "  approved"  was  afterward 
changed  for  the  word  no  doubt  intended, "  appointed."  In 
another  passage,  I  mean  1  Cor.  xii.,  28,  the  misprint  "helps 
in  governments,"  after  having  retained  its  place  in  several 
successive  editions,  was  afterward  in  like  manner  removed, 
and  the  present  correcter  reading,  "  helps,  governments" 
(«»T(X»/\//£tc,  yv/Jtpi'/'/o-Eic),  substituted  in  its  room. 

Mark  xi.,  4. — "A  place  where  two  ways  met"  "A^.OCOQ 
(ap<f>i  and  ocdc)  is  rather  a  way  round,  a  crooked  lane. 

Mark  xii.,  26. — "Have  ye  not  read  in  the  book  of  Moses 
how  in  the  bush  God  spake  unto  him  ?"  But  tirl  r//e  /3uroi/,  as 
all  acknowledge  now,  is  not  "  in  the  bush,"  as  indicating  the 
place  from  which  God  spake  to  Moses,  but  means  "in  that 
portion  of  Scripture  which  goes  by  the  name  of  The  Bush" — 
the  Jews  being  wont  to  designate  different  portions  of  Scrip 
ture  by  the  most  memorable  thing  or  fact  recorded  in  them; 
thus  one  portion  was  called  //  /3u-or.  How,  indeed  to  tell  this 
story  in  the  English  Version  is  not  easy  to  determine,  with 
out  forsaking  the  translator's  sphere  and  entering  into  that 
of  the  commentator.  I  may  observe  that  iv  'IIX/p  (Horn,  xi., 
2)  is  a  quotation  of  the  same  kind.  It  can  never  mean  "of 
Elias,"  as  in  our  translation,  but  is  rather  "  in  the  history  of 
Elias,"  in  that  section  of  Scripture  which  tells  of  him  ;  so  De 
Wctte  :  "  in  der  Geschichte  des  Elia." 

Acts  xiv.,  15. — "We  also  are  inen  of  like  passions  with 
you."  This  fact  would  not  have  disproved  in  the  eyes  of 
these  Lycaonians  the  right  of  Paul  and  Silas  to  be  consider 
ed  gods.  The  heathen  were  only  too  ready  to  ascribe  to 
their  gods  like  passions,  revenge,  lust,  envy,  with  their  own. 
'O/uo«o7ra0£7c  v/i7f  means  rather  "  subject  to  like  conditions," 
that  is,  of  pain,  sickness,  old  age,  death,  "  with  yourselves." 
Translate,"  We  also  an-  //"//  n-fi»  .-•".//'</•  ///>•  things  with  your 
selves."  The  Vulgate,  "  Et  nos  mortahs  suinus,"  is  on  the 
right  track;  and  Tvmlalr,  "  \Ve  are  mortal  men  like  unto 
vou."  The  only  other  passage  in  the  Xc\v  Testament  iu 
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which  (jfioio-n-adi'if;  occurs  (James  v.,  1  7)  will  need  to  be  slight 


ly  modified  in  the  same  sense. 

Acts  xvii.,  22.  —  "I  perceive  that  in  all  things  ye  are  too  su 
perstitious."  This,  as  Luther's  "  allzu  aberglaubisch,"  is  a 
rendering  very  much  to  be  regretted.  Whatever  severe 
things  St.  Paul  might  be  obliged  to  say  to  his  hearers,  yet  it 
was  not  his  way  to  begin  by  insulting,  and  in  this  way  alien 
ating  them  from  himself,  and  from  the  truth  of  which  he  was 
the  bearer.  Rather,  if  there  was  any  thing  in  them  which  he 
could  praise,  he  would  praise  that,  and  only  afterward  con 
demn  that  which  demanded  condemnation.  So  is  it  here;  he 
affirmed,  and  no  doubt  they  took  it  for  praise,  that  by  his 
own  observation  he  had  gathered  they  were  we  SetwAu/uww*- 
pouc,  as  men  greatly  addicted  to  the  worship  of  deities,  "very 
religious,"  as  I  should  render  it,  giving  to  "  religious"  its  true 
sense,  and  not  the  mischievous  sense  which  it  has  now  ac 
quired.  So  Beza,  "  religiosiores  ;"  and  De  "VYette,  "  sehr  got- 
tesfiirchtig."  This  was  the  praise  which  all  antiquity  gave 
to  the  Athenians,  and  which  Paul  does  not  withhold,  using 
at  the  same  time  with  the  finest  tact  and  skill  a  middle  word, 
capable  of  a  good  sense,  and  capable  of  a  bad  —  a  word  origi 
nally  of  honorable  meaning,  but  which  had  already  slipped  in 
part  into  a  dishonorable  sense;  thus  finely  insinuating  that 
this  service  of  theirs  might  easily  slip,  or  have  slipped  al 
ready,  into  excess,  or  might  bo  rendered  to  wrong  objects. 
Still  these  words  are  to  be  taken,  not  as  a  holding  up  to 
them  of  their  sin,  but  as  a  captatio  benevolent  ice,  and  it  must 
be  confessed  they  arc  coarsely  rendered  in  our  version. 

Acts  xxv.,  5.  —  "Let  them,  therefore,  said  he,  which  among 
you  are  able,  go  down."  But  ol  ^waroi  is  not  "those  which 
are  able,"  but  "  those  which  are  in  authority,"  as  the  Vul 
gate  rightly,  "  qui  potentes  eunt  :"  sec  Losner,  Obss.  in  X.  7\, 
in  loco. 

Rom.  ii.,  22.  —  "Thou  that  abhorrcst  idols,  dost  thou  com 
mit  sacrilege?"  This  is  too  general,  and  fails  to  bring  out 
with  sufficient  distinctness  the  charge  which  the  apostle  in 
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this  iipoffv\t~t(;  is  making  against  the  Jew.  The  charge  is  this : 
"  Thou  professest  to  abhor  idols,  and  yet  art  so  mastered  by 
thy  covetousness  that,  if  opportunity  offers,  thou  wilt  not 
scruple  thyself  to  lay  hands  on  these  gold  and  silver  abom 
inations,  and  to  make  them  thy  own"  (see  Chrysostom,  in 
loco).  Read,  "  Thou  that  abhorrest  idols,  dost  thou  rob  tem 
ples?" 

Rom.  xi.,  8. — "According  as  it  is  written, God  hath  given 
them  the  spirit  of  slumber."  Our  translators  must  have  de 
rived  Karawfa  from  vvorafav,  as  indeed  many  others  have 
done,  before  they  could  have  given  it  this  meaning.  Yet  they 
plainly  have  their  misgiving  in  respect  of  the  correctness  of 
this  etymology,  for  they  propose  "  remorse"  in  the  margin, 
evidently  on  the  corrector  hypothesis  that  the  word  is  not 
from  vvffTa^ftv,  but  vvaativ.  Still,  even  if  they  had  put  "  re 
morse,"  as  the  compunction  of  the  soul  (the  Vulgate  has 
"  compunctio"),  into  the  text,  though  they  would  have  been 
etymologically  right,  they  would  not  have  seized  the  exact 
force  of  d-arai/i/^c,  at  least  in  Hellenistic  Greek,  as  is  plain 
from  the  service  which  it  does  in  the  Septuagint  (Isa.  xxix., 
10 ;  Psa.  lix.,  3),  and  from  the  Hebrew  words  which  it  is  there 
made  to  render.  This  is  no  place  for  entering  at  length  into 
all  (and  it  is  much)  which  has  been  written  on  this  word. 
Sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  properly  the  stupor  or  stupefac 
tion,  the  astonishment, bringing  "astonishment"  back  to  its 
stronger  and  earlier  meaning,  the  stunnedness  ("  Betiiubung," 
Do  Wette)  consequent  on  a  wound  or  blow,  vvvirtii',  as  I  need 
hardly  observe,  being  "  to  strike"  as  well  as  "  to  pierce." 
"Torpor,"  only  that  this  so  easily  suggests  the  wrong  ety 
mology,  and  runs  into  the  notion  of  deep  sleep,  would  not  be 
a  bad  rendering  of  it.  "Stupor,"  which  the  "Five  Clergy 
men"  have  adopted,  is  perhaps  better.  Hammond,  whose 
marginal  emendations  of  the  Authorized  Version  are  often 
exceedingly  valuable,  and  deserve  more  attention  than  they 
have  received, being  about  the  most  valuable  part  of  hi-  /'•</•- 
aphraxe  and  Annotations  'upon  the  New  Test'iment,  has  sug- 
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gcstcd  "senselessness;"  but  this  is  not  one  of  his  happiest 
emendations. 

Gal.  i.,  18. — "I  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  see  Peter."  'laro- 
pe'tv  is  not  merely  "  to  see,"  but  properly  to  inquire,  to  inves 
tigate,  to  interrogate,  to  arrive  by  personal  knowledge,  ocu 
lar  or  other,  at  the  actual  knowledge  of  past  events ;  and 
then,  secondarily,  to  set  down  the  results  of  these  investiga 
tions,  just  as  'uTTopla  is  first  this  investigation,  and  then,  in  a 
secondary  sense,  the  result  of  it  duly  set  down,  or,  as  we  say, 
"history."  Here,  indeed,  it  is  a  person,  and  not  things,  which 
are  the  object  of  this  closer  knowledge.  "  I  went  up  to  Je 
rusalem,"  says  Paul,  "  to  acquaint  myself  icith  Peter"  ("  ac- 
curatius  C( 
— Winer). 

Gal.  v.,19,  20.—  "The  works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest,  .  .  . 
seditions.'1''  It  is  at  first  perplexing  to  find  this  as  the  render 
ing  of  t>txooTa<7«u,  which  is  evidently  a  word  of  wider  reach  ; 
but  Archdeacon  Hare  has  admirably  accounted  for  its  ap 
pearance  in  this  place.*  I  will  quote  his  words :  "  Wheh  our 
version  is  inaccurate  or  inadequate,  this  does  not  arise,  as  it 
does  throughout  in  the  Rhemish  Version,  from  a  coincidence 
with  the  Vulgate,  yet  its  inadequate  renderings  often  seem 
to  have  arisen  from  an  imperfect  apprehension  of  some  Latin 
substitute  for  the  word  in  the  Greek  text — from  taking  some 
peculiar  sense  of  the  Latin  word  different  from  that  in  which 
it  was  used  to  represent  the  Greek  original.  Let  me  illus 
trate  this  by  a  single  instance.  Among  the  works  of  the 
flesh  St.  Paul  (Gal.  v.,  20)  numbers  ci^otrraaia^  which  we  ren 
der  'seditions.'  But  'seditions'  in  our  old,  as  well  as  our 
ipodern  language,  are  only  one  form  of  the  divisions  implied 
by  c  \offraaiai,  and  assuredly  not  the  form  which  would  pre 
sent  itself  foremost  to  the  apostle's  mind  when  writing  to 
the  Galatians.  At  first,  too,  one  is  puzzled  to  understand 
how  the  word 'seditions' came  to  suggest  itself  in  the  place, 
instead  of  the  more  general  term  'divisions,'  which  is  the 

*  Mission  of  the  Comforter,  p.  Jj'Jl. 
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plain  correspondent  to  ct^ooraimH,  and  is  so  used  in  Horn. 
xvi.,17,  and  in  1  Cor.  iii.,  3.  Here  the  thought  occurs  that 
the  Latin  word  '  seditio,'  though  in  its  ordinary  acceptation 
equivalent  to  its  English  derivative,  yet  primarily  and  ety- 
mologically  answers  very  closely  to  ^x°OTa<T't"5  an(l  one  *s 
naturally  led  to  conjecture  that  our  translators  must  have 
followed  some  Latin  version,  in  which  the  word  '  seditiones' 
was  used,  not  without  an  affectation  of  archaic  elegance. 
Now  the  Vulgate  has  "  dissensiones,'  but  in  Erasmus,  whose 
style  was  marked  by  that  characteristic,  we  find  the  very 
word  '  seditiones.'  Hence  Tyndale,  whom  we  know  from  his 
controversial  writings  to  have  made  use  of  Erasmus's  ver 
sion,  took  his  '  sedition,'  not  minding  that  the  sense  in  which 
Erasmus  had  used  the  Latin  word  was  alien  to  the  English ; 
and  from  Tyndale  it  has  come  down,  with  a  mere  change 
of  number,  into  our  present  version,  while  "\Vicliffe  and  the 
Rhemish  render  the  Vulgate  by  '  dissensions.'  " 

Ephes.  iv.,  29. — "  Let  no  corrupt  communication  proceed 
out  of  your  mouth, but  that  which  is  good  to  the  use  of  edify 
ing"  But  to  justify  these  last  words,  to  winch  Beza's  "ad 
icdificationis  usum"  may  have  led  the  way,  we  should  have 

found,  not  ?rpoc  OIKOCO^LIIV  rijc  •xptiaq,  but  irpos  Or  £<c  xptiav  ri/e  oiYo- 
cop/c.  Xo  one  will  affirm  that  we  have  such  an  hypallage 
here.  There  is  much  more  in  the  words  than  such  a  transla 
tion,  even  were  it  allowable,  would  educe  from  them.  It  is 
not  very  easy  to  give,  without  circumlocution,  a  satisfacto 
ry  English  rendering ;  but  the  meaning  is  abundantly  clear. 
"Let  such  discourse,"  St. Paul  would  say,  "proceed  from  your 
mouths  as  is  profitable  to  the  present  emergent  need  or  oc 
casion  ;  do  not  deal  in  vague,  flat,  unmeaning  generalities, 
which  would  suit  a  thousand  other  cases  equally  well,  and 
probably,  therefore,  equally  ill ;  let  your  words  be  what  the 
words  of  wise  men  will  always  be,  nails  fastened  in  a  sure 
place,  words  suiting  the  present  time  and  the  present  person, 
being  for  the  edifying  of  the  occasion"  "Edification  of  the 
,"'  Ellicott  has  it;  and  De  Wette,  "  zur  Erbauung  nach 
Cc 
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Bcdtirfniss."  An  admonition  of  a  similar  character  is  couch 
ed  in  the  tlclvat  TTWC  ci~i  ivi  tKatrrt,)  inroKpii'tffOai  of  the  paral 
lel  passage  in  the  Colossians  (iv.,  6).  Not  so  much  "  every 
man,"  as  our  version  has  it, but  '•'•each  one"  (Jo  iKauToo)  must 
have  his  own  answer,  that  which  meets  his  difficulties,  his 
perplexities.  There  must  not  be  one  unfeeling,  unsympathiz- 
ing,  unvarying  answer  for  all. 

Phil,  iv.,  3. — "And  I  entreat  thee  also,  true  yokefellow, 
help  those  women  which  labored  with  me  in  the  Gospel,  with 
Clement  also."  The  alteration  which  this  passage  requires 
is  exceedingly  slight.  Let  only  "those"  be  changed  into 
"  these,"  and  a  comma  be  placed  after  "  women,"  and  then 
the  close  connection  of  this  verse  with  the  verse  preceding, 
most  necessary  for  its  right  understanding,  will  plainly  ap 
pear,  and  otherwise  it  will  render  up  its  sense  clearly,  which 
now  it  can  hardly  be  affirmed  to  do.  St.  Paul  has  in  that 
verse  besought  two  faithful  women  in  the  Philippian  Church, 
very  probably  deaconesses,  Euodias*  and.Syntyche,  between 
whom  some  difference  had  arisen,  to  lay  this  aside,  and  to  be 
again  "  of  the  same  mind  in  the  Lord."  He  now  turns  to 
one  who,  from  some  cause  or  other,  was  eminently  fitted  to 
be  a  peacemaker  between  these  two,  and  addressing  him  as 
"  true  yokefellow,"  as  one  made  to  be  a  knitter  again  of  the 
loosened  bonds  or  yokes  of  love,  exhorts  him  to  "  help  these 
women,"  that  is,  to  help  them  in  a  coming  together  again — 
that  he  should  remove  all  obstacles  and  hinderances  to  this ; 
and  the  apostle  finds  a  motive  to  this  exhortation,  a  reason 
why  this  "  true  yokefellow"  should  be  at  pains  herein,  name 
ly,  because  these  two  (observe  a<Yn'ee="quippe  qufe")  had 
labored  with  himself  and  others  in  the  Gospel,  and  had  both 
of  them  well  deserved  by  these  labors  of  love  that  they 
should  not  be  left  with  any  discord  or  dissension  between 

*  I  should  prefer  "Euodi.i,"  ns  it  is  in  the  Geneva  Version,  which  would 
mark  more  clearly  that  it  is  a  woman's  name.  Hammond,  missing  the  fact 
that  we  have  here  to  do  with  women  at  all,  would  change,  on  the  contrary, 
"  Syntyche"  into  "  Syiityches." 
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them,  if  Christian  help  could  remove  this.  Let  this  third 
verse  be  read  with  these  slight  alterations  here  proposed, 
and  its  meaning  is  sufficiently  clear. 

Col.  i.,  15. — "Who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  Me 
frst-bom  of  every  creature"  This  is  one  of  the  very  few 
renderings  in  our  version  which  obscures  a  great  doctrinal 
truth,  and,  indeed,  worse  than  this,  seems  to  play  into  the 
hands  of  Arian  error.  For  does  it  not  legitimately  follow  on 
this  "  first-born  of  every  creature,"  or  "  of  all  creation,"  that 
he  of  whom  this  is  predicated  must  be  himself  also  a  creature, 
although  the  first  in  the  creation  of  God?  But  in  the  phrase 
TTpuTOToMQ  TrutTTj^  kTi'<TEwr,  we  are  not  to  regard  Truffle  KTiffcuf  as  a 
partitive  genitive,  so  that  Christ  is  included  in  the  "every 
creature,"  though  distinguished  as  being  the  first-born  among 
them,  but  rather  as  a  genitive  of  comparison,  depending  on, 
and  governed  by,  the  irpwrog  (see  John  i.,  15, 30)  which  lies  in 
TTputruTOKor.  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  "born  before  every 
creature,"  or  "brought  forth  before  every  creature,"  because 
there  lies  in  the  original  words  a  comparison  between  the  be 
getting  of  the  Son  and  the  creation  of  the  creature,  and  not 
merely  an  opposition ;  He  is  placed  at  the  head  of  a  series, 
though  essentially  differing  from  all  that  followed  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  born  and  they  only  created ;  the  great  distinc 
tion  between  the  ytvviiv  (or  r/vrfiy,  as  it  is  here)  and  the  KTI- 
£«>',  which  came  so  prominently  forward  in  the  Arian  contro 
versy,  being  here  already  marked.  Still,  I  could  have  no 
question  as  between  it  and  the  "first-born  of  every  creature" 
of  our  version,  which  obviously  suggests  an  erroneous  mean 
ing,  though  it  may  be  just  capable  of  receiving  a  right  one. 
It  was  nothing  strange  that  Watcrland,  who,  in  the  begin 
ning  of  the  last  century,  fought  the  great  battle  of  the  En 
glish  Church  against  the  Arianism  which  claimed  a  right  to 
exist  in  her  very  bosom,  should  have  been  very  ill-content  to 
find  a  most  important  testimony  to  that  truth  for  which  he 
was  contending  foregone  and  renounced,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
the  Knglish  translation  reached.  Nor  was  this  all ;  the  verse 
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was  not  merely  taken  away  from  him,  but,  in  appearance  at 
least,  made  over  to  his  adversaries.  He  often  complains  of 
this,  as  in  the  following  passage:  "In  respect  of  the  words, 
'  first-born  of  every  creature'  comes  not  up  to  the  force  or 
meaning  of  the  original.  It  should  have  been  '  born  (or  be 
gotten)  before  the  whole  creation,'  as  is  manifest  from  the  con 
text,  which  gives  the  reason  why  he  is  said  to  be  Trpwrororae 
Traffic  Krtaewc.  It  is  because  he  is  '  before  all  things,'  and  be 
cause  by  him  were  all  things  created.  So  that  this  very  pas 
sage,  which,  as  it  stands  in  our  translation,  may  seem  to  sup 
pose  the  Son  one  of  the  creatures,  does,  when  rightly  under 
stood,  clearly  exempt  him  from  the  number  of  creatures.  He 
was  before  all  created  being,  and  consequently  was  himself 
uncreated,  existing  with  the  Father  from  all  eternity."* 

1  Tim.  iv.,  1,  2,  3.  —  "  In  the  latter  times  some  shall  depart 
from  the  faith,  giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits,  and  doctrines 
of  devils  ;  speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy  ;  having  their  con 
science  seared  with  a  hot  iron  ;  forbidding  to  marry."  It  is 
difficult  to  say  exactly  how  our  translators  intended  here  to 
deal  with  our  original.  There  is  one  very  obvious  meaning 
to  give  to  their  version,  that  which  almost  every  English 
reader  does  give,  but  one  which  involves  a  greater,  and  yet 
more  obvious  error  than  one  is  disposed  to  lay  at  their  door. 
Mede,  however,  in  a  passage  which  I  quote,  but  abridge  in 
quoting,  does  not  shrink  from  ascribing  this  to  them.  Yet  I 
quote  him  here,  not  so  much  for  his  criticism  of  what  they 
have  done,  or  what  he  supposes  them  to  have  done,  as  be 
cause  he  himself  deals  with  the  passage  in  the  only  right 
way.  Speaking  of  our  version,  he  says,  "The  syntax  of  the 
words  in  the  Greek  is  incapable  of  such  a  construction  ;  for 
the  persons  intimated  in  the  former  verse  arc  expressed  in 
casu  recto,  as  rtvtc  -jrpoffixpvTtQ,  but  the  persons  intended  here 
(ver.  2)  we  find  in  the  genitive,  \^tvco\6yuv  K.T.\.,  which  can 
not  agree  with  TWc  and  -n-poirtx"^^^  They  would  indeed 


*  Serm.  2,  Christ's  Divinity  proved  from  Creation. 

t  Another  inconvenience  he  does  not  mention,  that  the  seduced  and  the 
seducers  in  the  Church  would  thus  be  confounded. 
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agree  with  £u(/ior<W,  but  that  would  be  a  harsh  sense  every 
way ;  for  either  we  must  say,  as  some  do,  that  by  '  devils'  are 
meant  devilish  men,  which  is  a  hard  signification,  or  else 
it  would  be  a  stranger  sense  to  say  that  devils  should  lie, 
have  seared  consciences,  or  forbid  marriage  or  meats ;  so 
that  Beza  and  others  had  rather  confess  a  breach  of  syntax 
than  incur  the  inconvenience  of  such  a  forced  sense.  But 
what  needs  this,  so  long  as  there  is  a  better  way  to  solve  it? 
namely,  to  make  all  these  genitives  to  be  governed  of  iv  vwo- 
Kpifret.  I  see  no  way  but  this  to  keep  the  syntax  true  and 
even,  and  wholly  to  avoid  the  foremenlioned  inconveniences. 
As  for  the  use  of  the  preposition  eV,  to  signify  causam,  instru- 
mentum,  or  rnodum  actionis,  lie  that  is  not  a  stranger  to  the 
Scripture  knows  it  to  be  most  frequent,  the  Greek  text  bor 
rowing  it  from  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  preposition  3;  comp. 
Matt,  v.,  13;  Acts  xvii.,31;  Tit.  i.,  9  ;  2  Pet.  iii.,  1 ;  2  Thess. 
ii.,  9, 10 ;  so  in  my  text,  iv  viroKpiati  ^(vZoXcywv  K.T.\.,  this  was 
the  manner,  means,  and  quality  of  the  persons  whereby  the 
doctrine  of  demons  was  first  brought  in,  advanced,  and  main 
tained  in  the  Church,  namely,  through  the  hypocrisy  of  those 
who  told  lies,  of  those  who  had  their  consciences  seared,  etc."* 
Heb.  xi.,  29. — "  Which  the  Egyptians  essaying  to  do,  were 
drowned"  Did  our  translators  prefer  the  reading  KaTtirovriff- 
Or/fray?  This  is  not  very  probable,  the  authority  for  it  being 
so  small.  If  they  did  not,  and  if  they  read,  as  is  most  likely, 
KtiTtTroOTjffar,  they  should  have  rendered  it  by  some  word  of 
wider  reach,  as,  for  instance,  "were  swallowed  up,"  or  "  were 
ingulfed"  ("  devorati  sunt,"  Vulgate ;  "  verschlungen  wur- 
den,"  Bleek).  "  Swallowed  up,"  besides  being  nearer  the 
original,  would  more  accurately  set  forth  the  historic  fact. 
The  pursuing  armies  of  the  Egyptians  sunk  in  the  sands  quite 
as  much  as  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  waves  of  the  I  fed 
S.  a,  ax  i>  r\]»ivvsly  declared  in  the  hymn  of  triumph  which 
Moses  composed  on  the  occasion;  Knrivicv  ai/rovc  yij,  Exod. 
xv.,  12  ;  comp.  Diodorus  Siculus,  i.,  32,  (>-'  «/</io»-  Kii-a-irrrm. 
*  .\iostasy  of  the  Latter  Times,  part  ii.,  C.  1. 
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James  i.,  26. — "  If  any  man  among  you  seem  to  be  religious, 
and  bridleth  not  his  tongue,  but  deceivcth  his  own  heart, 
this  man's  religion  is  vain."  This  verse,  as  it  here  stands, 
can  not  but  have  perplexed  many.  How,  it  has  been  asked, 
can  a  man  "  seem  to  be  religious,"  that  is,  present  himself  to 
others  as  such,  when  his  religious  pretensions  are  belied  and 
refuted  by  the  allowance  of  an  unbridled  tongue  ?  But  the 
perplexity  has  been  introduced  by  our  translators,  who  have 
here  failed  to  play  the  part  of  accurate  synonymists,  and  to 
draw  the  line  sharply  and  distinctly  between  the  verbs  lontiv 
and  Qait'eodat.  AoATfTv  expresses  the  subjective  mental  opin 
ion  of  any  thing  which  men  form,  their  c<j£a  about  it,  which 
may  be  right  (Acts  xv.,  28 ;  1  Cor.  iv.,  9)  or  which  may  be 
wrong  (Matt,  vi.,  7  ;  Mark  vi.,  49 ;  Acts  xxvii.,  13) ;  tyainaQai 
the  objective  external  appearance  which  it  presents,  quite  in 
dependent  of  men's  conception  about  it.  Thus,  when  Xcno- 
phon  writes  tyaivero  "t^viu  'iinrwv  (Anab.,\.,  6, 1),  he  would  af 
firm  that  horses  had  been  actually  there,  and  left  their  tracks. 
Had  he  employed  the  alternative  word,  it  would  have  im 
plied  that  Cyrus  and  his  company  took  for  tracks  of  horses 
what  might  have  been,  or  what  also  very  possibly  might  not 
have  been,  such  at  all.  "Ao«7»'  cernitur  in  opinione,  qua)  falsa 
esse  potest  et  vana.  Sed  yalveffdat  plerumque  est  in  re  extra 
mentem;  quamvis  nemo  opinatur."*  Apply  this  distinction 
to  the  passage  before  us ;  keep  in  mind  that  co«7»',  and  not 
(j>aiv(ff6at,  is  the  word  used,  and  all  is  plain :  "  If  any  man 
among  you  think  himself  religious  ("  so  putat  religiosum 
esse,"  Vulgate),  and  bridleth  not  his  tongue,  etc."  It  is  his 
own  subjective  estimate  of  his  spiritual  condition  which  is 
here  expressed,  an  estimate  which  the  following  words  de 
clare  to  be  entirely  erroneous.  Let  me  observe  here  that  the 
same  rendering  of  coKtl v,  Gal.  ii.,  6, 9,  lends  a  color  to  St.  Paul's 
words  which  is  very  far  from  being  justly  theirs.  As  we  read 
in  English,  we  seem  to  detect  a  certain  covert  irony  upon  his 
part  in  regard  of  the  pretensions  of  the  three  great  apostles 
*  Vumel,  Synonywisc/teW<Jrterltic/i.]>  -*>7. 
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whom  he  met  at  Jerusalem  ("  who  seemed  to  le  something" 
— "  who  seemed  to  le  pillars").  There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  of 
the  kind :  he  expresses,  not  what  they  seemed  or  appeared, 
but  what  they  by  others  were,  and  were  rightly,  held  to  be. 
The  Geneva  having  "  which  are  in  estimation" — "which  arc 
taken  to  be  pillars" — is  here,  as  so  often,  correct ;  correct  also, 
it  will  be  observed,  in  making  COKOUVTIS  in  both  these  verses  a 
present,  and  not  an  imperfect  participle. 

1  Pet.  iii.,  16. — "Having  a  good  conscience,  that  ichcreas 
they  speak  evil  of  you  as  of  evil  doers,  they  may  be  ashamed 
that  falsely  accuse  your  good  conversation  in  Christ."  For 
"  whereas"  (iy  J)  substitute  "  wherein."  The  correction  is 
not  trivia],  but  brings  out  the  exact  point  of  St.  Peter's  ad 
monition,  which  we  now  miss.  It  is  this :  Not  the  doc 
trine,  but  the  moral  walk  and  conversation  of  the  Christians, 
was  the  special  object  against  which  the  calumnies  of  the 
heathen  were  directed,*  as,  for  instance,  all  manner  of  hideous 
reports  were  afloat  in  regard  of  what  they  did  in  their  secret 
assemblies.  Now,  says  the  apostle,  in  that  very  matter  in 
which  (iv  J)  they  calumniate  you  the  most,  put  them  in  that 
most  manifestly  to  an  open  and  wholesome  shame,  even  in 
your  walk,  by  the  blameless  innocency  and  purity  of  your 
conversation  in  the  world :  "  ut  in  eo  quod  dctrahunt  vobis 
confundantur"  (Vulg.).  At  chap,  ii.,  12,  precisely  the  same 
emendation  will  need  to  be  made.  There  indeed  "  wherein" 
is  suggested  in  the  margin. 

Jude  12. — "  Trees  whose  fruit  withercth."  But  ^Ou'OTrwpo-oc 
has  here  a  meaning  ascribed  to  it  which  it  nowhere  possesses, 
as  though  it  were  —wXeffi^apwoQ^  the  tyQivoKapvoQ  of  Pin 
dar,  Pyth.,  iv.,  265,  or  the  "  frugiperdus"  of  Pliny.  The  tj>dt- 
voTTwpov  is  the  late  autumn,  the  autumn  far  spent,  which  suc 
ceeds  the  oTwpa,  or  the  autumn  contemplated  as  the  time  of 
the  ripened  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  which  lias  its  name  napa 
TU  (pOntffdai  Ti}y  o-wpar,  from  the  waning  away  of  the  autumn 
and  the  autumn  fruits,  themselves  also  often  railed  the  o 
*  "Quos  per  Jlayitia  invisos  vulgns  Christinnos  vocabat."—  Tacitus. 
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and  fyQn'OTTwpivoz  is  always  used  in  the  sense  of  belonging  to 
the  late  autumn.  The  Latin  language  has  no  word  which 
distinguishes  the  later  autumn  from  the  earlier,  and  therefore 
the  "  arbores  autumnales1'  of  the  Vulgate  is  a  correct  trans 
lation,  and  one  as  accurate  as  the  language  would  allow,  un 
less,  indeed,,  it  had  been  rendered  "  arbores  senescentis  autum- 
ni"  or  by  some  such  phrase  as  De  Wette,  in  his  German  trans 
lation,  has  it, "  s^xWherbstliche."  We,  I  think,  could  scarcely 
get  beyond  '•'•autumnal  trees,"  or"  trees  of  autumn"  as  the 
Rheims  Version  gives  it.  These  deceivers  arc  likened  by  the 
apostle  to  trees  as  they  show  in  late  autumn,  when  foliage 
and  fruit  alike  are  gone.  Bengcl:  "Arbor  tali  specie  qualis 
est  autumno  extreme,  sine  foliis  et  pomis."  The  ^OivoTrwpiva, 
iiKapwa,  will  then,  in  fact,  mutually  complete  one  another: 
"  without  leaves,  without  fruit."  Tyndale,  who  throws  to 
gether  ctVcpa  fydiroTrwpiva  aicapTra,  and  renders  the  whole  phrase 
thus, "  trees  without  fruit  at  gathering  time"  was  feeling  aft 
er,  though  he  has  not  grasped,  the  right  translation. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

ON    SOME    CHARGES    UNJUSTLY    BROUGHT   AGAINST   THE 
AUTHORIZED    VERSION. 

THERE  arc  certain  charges  which  have  been  brought,  and 
some  of  them  are  still  repeated,  against  our  translation,  of 
the  injustice  of  which  I  feel  deeply  convinced.  I  do  not  now 
allude  to  charges  which  have  been  already  noticed,  and  which 
testify  to  a  want  of  familiarity  on  the  pr.rt  of  those  who 
make  them  with  the  changes  which  the  English  language, 
since  the  time  when  our  version  was  published,  has  under 
gone.  Those  on  which  I  now  would  say  something  are  of 
quite  a  different  kind.  They  move  in  quite  a  different  sphere, 
are  of  a  far  more  serious  character,  and,  indeed,  touch  so 
nearly  the  honor  and  good  faith  of  the  authors  of  our  ver 
sion,  that  they  can  hardly  be  passed  over  without  observa 
tion.  Our  translators,  then,  are  accused,  as  is  familiar  to 
many,  of  a  deceitful  handling  of  the  Word  of  God,  of  snatch 
ing  at  unfair  advantages,  gratifying  their  own  leanings  in  re 
gard  both  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  at  the  expense  of  that 
strict,  impartial  accuracy  which  it<  is  the  prime  duty  of  those 
holding  their  position  of  trust  and  confidence  always  to  main 
tain,  of  slurring  over  passages  of  Scripture  which  seem  to 
make  for  an  adversary,  or  compelling  others  to  bear  a  testi 
mony  in  their  own  favor  which,  except  on  this  undue  com 
pulsion,  they  would  never  have  borne. 

These  charges  may,  for  clearness  and  convenience  sake,  be 
divided  under  the  following  heads,  which  will  include,  if  not 
all,  yet  all  the  more  important  accusations  of  this  kind  which 
have  at  any  time  been  made. 

1.  Charges  made  by  Unman  Catholics  that  our  translators 
have  compelled  passages  of  Scripture  to  tell  against  Roman 
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doctrine,  which,  fairly  translated,  would  yield  no  such  testi 
mony  against  it ;  while  they  have  weakened  or  destroyed 
the  witness  of  other  passages,  which,  were  the  version  a  more 
honest  one,  would  be  found  on  the  side  of  Rome,  in  the  points 
at  issue  between  her  and  the  Reformed  Church. 

2.  Charges,  made  chiefly  in  times  past,  by  Protestant  Dis 
senters  in  respect  of  such  words  as  bear  upon  the  points  of 
Church   government  and  discipline  debated  between  them 
and  us,  such,  for  instance,  as  "bishop,"  "church,"  "ordain" 
— that  we  have  not  played  true  in  respect  of  these,  but  have 
every  where  given  a  more  ecclesiastical  tone  and  coloring  to 
the  translation  than,  fairly  and  impartially  rendered,  it  would 
have  borne. 

3.  Charges  made  by  Arminians,  either  within  or  without 
the  Church,  accusing  our  translators  of  Calviuistic  tenden 
cies,  out  of  which  they  have  .brought  passages  to  bear  oti 
this  controversy,  and  in  their  own  sense,  that  have  no  proper 
reference  to  it  at  all — have  given,  so  to  speak,  an  edge  to 
some  statements,  and  blunted  the  edge  of  others,  according 
as  these  seemed  to' make  for 'or  against  the  scheme  of  doc 
trine  which  they  favored. 

4.  Charges  made  in  modern  times  by  Arians  and  Socin- 
ians,  who  affirm  that  our  version  has  put  an  undue  emphasis 
on  various  passages  bearing  on  the  nature  and  dignity  of  the 
Son  of  God,  had  set  him  forth  in  a  manner  which  the  original 
would  not  warrant  as  God  in  the  very  highest  sense  of  the 
word.     To  this  is  in  general  appended  a  further  complaint, 
but  one  closely  connected  with  the  preceding,  to  the  effect 
that  sacrificial  terms,  as  "propitiation,"  "atonement,"  and 
the  like,  have  been  needlessly  and  unwarrantably  brought  in. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  it  would  be  totally  impossible 
to  enter  into  all  the  controversies  which  in  these  objections 
are  stirred.  Any  exhaustive  dealing  with  them  would  lead 
very  far  away  from  the  main  purpose  of  this  book,  while  it 
would  be  much  easier  to  open  than  to  close  the  discussions 
in  which  it  would  thus  become  necessary  to  engage.  De- 
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clining  to  plunge  into  these,  .ill  that  I  can  pretend  to  do  is 
to  take  one  or  two  salient  points  under  each  of  these  heads 
—  one  or  two  of  the  imputations  of  unfairness  most  often 
made — to  deal  with  these;  and,  if  they  are  capable  of  being 
satisfactorily  set  aside,  to  argue  from  this  that  it  is  at  least 
probable  that  the  others  might  be  as  successfully  dealt  with. 

And,  first,  in  regard  of  the  complaints  made  by  the  Roman 
Catholics.  The  most  elaborate  attack  upon  the  Anglican 
Version  from  this  quarter  is  contained  in  a  work  by  Gregory 
Martin,  a  seminary  priest,  published  in  1582*  —  published, 
therefore,  some  thirty  years  before  our  present  translation.  It 
will  naturally  follow  from  this  date  that  some  of  its  charges 
are,  as  regards  our  version,  beside  the  mark,  and  do  not  touch 
it.  So  very  much,  however,  of  the  earlier  translations  sur 
vives  in  our  final  revision,  that  in  a  vast  number  of  instances 
they  bear  with  the  same  force,  or  weakness,  upon  the  version 
as  it  stands  now  as  they  did  upon  its  predecessors. 

Let  me  here  first  observe,  that  it  is  very  unreasonable  to 
find  fault  with  our  translators,  that,  in  certain  passages  fairly 
capable  of  two  renderings,  one  of  which  gave  a  stronger  tes 
timony  in  favor  of  what  they  believed  to  be  the  truth,  or  in 
condemnation  of  what  they  believed  to  be  error,  than  the 
other,  they  should  have  adopted  that  which  fell  in  with  all 
their  antecedent  convictions ;  for  instance,  that  at  Ileb.  xiii.,  4, 
they  should  incline  to  that  interpretation,  and  adopt  that  ren 
dering,  which  justified  the  abolition  in  the  Reformed  Church 
of  the  compulsory  celibate  of  the  clergy.  The  rendering  of 

*  The  long  title  of  the  book  is  ns  follows :  A  discovery  of  the  manifold 
Corruptions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  the  Heretics  of  our  Day,  especially  by 
the  Emjlish  /Sectaries,  and  of  their  foul  dealiny  herein  by  partial  and  false 
Translations,  to  the  advantage  of  tii<ir  Il<  nsi<s.  in  tlnlr  English  Bibles  used 
anil  authorized  since  the  Time  of  Schism,  lihciin-.  !.">>.'.  Fulkc'.-  //./'•«••- 
ofthi-  Sini'i-n-  anil  Triii-  Translation  of  tin  //«/</  S,-ri/>tnn  .<  into  th<  Eiif/lish 
TIIHIJHI  .  publi>lu.'tl  iii  London  the  year  following,  contains  ;i  Miflicient  reply  to 
most  of  his  ca\ils;  ill  re»peet  nf  Mitcerity,  I  think,  to  all.  The  nm-t  impor 
tant  work  in  later  times  is  Ward's  Errata  <>/'  //,,-  Pr^t,  stunt  />'//<//,  Dublin, 
1810.  In  ncklition  to  the-e,  there  are  many  ho-tile  eritiei-ms  upon  our  ver 
sion  scattered  over  various  polemical  works. 
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iv  7ra<n,  "  in  all,"  i.  c.,  "  inter  omnes"  (a  masculine  and  not  a 
neuter),  was  open  to  them ;  it  was  the  interpretation  adopt 
ed  by  many  of  the  ancient  fathers ;  grammatically  it  can  be 
perfectly  justified ;  it  is  accepted  to  the  present  day  by  many 
who  are  not  in  the  least  drawn  to  it  by  doctrinal,  but  pure 
ly  by  philological  interests,  and  it  is  certainly  very  idle  to 
complain  of  them  that  they  preferred  it. 

Setting,  then,  such  passages  aside,  I  will  adduce  one  or  two 
others  of  a  different  character.  The  first  is  one  where  this 
charge  has  been  sometimes  allowed  by  writers  of  our  own 
communion.  Thus  Professor  Stanley  is  inclined  to  ascribe 
to  "  theological  fear  or  partiality"  that,  in  St.  Paul's  state 
ment,  "  Whosoever  shall  cat  this  bread,  or  drink  this  cup  of 
the  Lord  unworthily,  shall  be  guilty  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  the  Lord"  (1  Cor.  xi.,  27),  they  have  substituted  "  and"  for 
"  or."  I  have  no  suspicion  that  they  did  this  "  in  order  to 
avoid  the  inference  that  the  Eucharist  might  be  received 
under  one  kind."  In  the  first  place,  there  is  authority  for 
"and  ;"  hardly,  to  my  mind,  sufficient  authority,  but  so  much 
that  an  eminent  scholar  like  Fritzche,  with  no  theological 
leaning  on  one  side  or  the  other,  even  now  prefers  it,  and 
Lachmann  has  given  it  a  place  in  his  text.  Moreover,  such 
an  inference  from  these  words  is  so  extravagantly  absurd,  so 
refuted  by  several  other  statements  in  this  very  chapter,  that 
I  can  not  sec  how  they  should  have  cared  to  exclude  it.  Even 
had  they  been  willing  to  sacrifice  truth  and  honesty,  they 
were  under  no  temptation  to  do  so.  They  probably  accept 
ed  k-ai  as  the  right  reading. 

Gal.  v.,6. — "Faith  which  icorketh  by  love."  It  was  for  a 
long  time  a  favorite  charge  of  the  Komanists,  even  in  the 
face  of  their  own  Vulgate,  which  has  rightly  "  fides  qua?  per 
caritatera  operatur"  in  the  face,  too,  of  the  invariable  use  of 
tVfpyelo-flai  as  a  middle  verb  in  the  New  Testament  (Koni.  vii., 
5;  2  Cor.  i.,6;  iv.,  12;  Ephes.  iii.,  20;  James  v.,  16),  that  we 
had  given  to  tvcpyovpevt)  an  active  sense  when  it  ought  to 
have  a  passive;  and  that  we  had  done  this,  dreading  lest 
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there  should  be  found  here  any  support  for  their  doctrine  of 
the  "  fides  formata,"  as  the  faith  which  justifies.  They  would 
have  had  the  words  translated  "faith  which  is  wrought  on," 
i.e., animated,  stirred  up,  "by  love."  Other  unfriendly  crit 
ics  have  repeated  the  charge.  There  is  no  need,  however,  to 
refute  it,  as  the  later  Roman  Catholic  expositors,  Windisch- 
mann,  for  instance,*  have  acknowledged  the  accuracy  of  our 
translation,  have  accepted  it  as  the  only  true  one,  and  thus 
implicitly  allowed  the  injustice  of  this  charge. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if,  in  the  heat  of 
earlier  controversy,  any  shadow  of  unfair  advantage  might 
seem  to  have  been  taken  by  the  first  Protestant  translators 
after  the  Reformation,  those  of  King  James's  Bible  were  care 
ful  to  forego  and  renounce  every  thing  of  the  kind.  Thus  it 
was  a  complaint,  and  I  can  not  esteem  it  an  unreasonable 
one,  on  the  part  of  Roman  Catholic  assailants  of  our  earlier 
versions,f  that  they  rendered  ticuXov  "image,"  and  not  "idol;" 
and  f icwXoXurpTjs  "  worshiper  of  images"  and  not  "  worshiper 
of  idola"  or  "  idolater ;"  in  this  way  confounding  the  honor 
paid  in  the  Roman  Church  to  images  with  the  idol-worship 
of  heathenism.  They  urged  that,  however  we  might  repro 
bate  and  condemn  the  former,  it  was  confessedly  an  entirely 
different  thing  from  the  latter ;  while  yet  our  translators 
went  out  of  their  way,  and  departed  from  the  more  natural 
rendering  of  liZwXov,  for  the  purpose  of  including  both  under 
a  common  reproach  ;  that,  indeed,  by  such  renderings  as  this, 
"How  agreeth  the  temple  of  God  with  images?'1''  (2  Cor.  vi., 
10),  they  suggested  and  helped  forward  the  destruction  of 
these  in  all  the  churches  through  the  land.  The  complaint 
was  a  just  one,  and  our  last  translators  seem  to  have  so  re 
garded  it.  They  have  nowhere  employed  the  offensive  term, 
but  always  used  "idolater"  and  "idol."  Thus,  compare 
1  Cor.  x.,  7  ;  1  John  v.,  21,  in  our  version,  with  the  same  in 

*  Erklarun^i  dis  ftriffes  an  die  CaJater,  Mainz,  1843,  p.  131. 
t  See  Ward's  Errata  of  the  Protestant  Bible,  p.  G3  ;  compare  I'ulkc's  De 
fence  of  the  English  Translation,  eh.  iii.,  §  1. 
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the  earlier  Anglican  versions ;  in  the  latter  passage,  indeed, 
the  Geneva  had  anticipated  this  correction. 

In  respect  of  objections  sometimes  made  by  Dissenters 
against  our  translation,  it  would  be  to  little  profit  to  make 
this  an  occasion  of  entering  on  the  long  controversies  be 
tween  the  English  Church,  which  has  recognized  Episcopal 
government  "as  of  divine  intention  and  institution,  and  those 
bodies  which  deny  this.  In  the  main,  those  bodies,  in  con 
senting,  with  no  outward  constraint  upon  them,  to  use  the 
Authorized  Version,  have  admitted  that  in  this  matter  no 
very  grievous  wrong  is  done  to  them ;  nor,  it  must  be  owned, 
are  there  any  loud  complaints  or  charges  of  unfairness  upon 
this  score  made  at  the  present  day.  Still,  such  do  from  time 
to  time  make  themselves  heard.  I  shall  content  myself  with 
observing  that,  if  not  in  all,  yet  in  nearly  all,  those  passages 
which  are  most  objected  to,  we  have  merely  followed  ver 
sions  preceding,,  and  those  not  exclusively  the  Bishops'  Bible 
or  Cranmer's,  but  Tyndale's  and  the  Geneva— neither  of  them- 
with  any  very  strong  sympathy  for  our  Church  government. 
For  instance,  it  was  the  Geneva  which  had  the  credit  of  re 
storing  "  Church"  instead  of"  congregation"  as  the  rendering 
of  tKK\rjiria.  Then,  too,  it  has  been  often  said,  and  the  charge 
is  by  no  means  obsolete,  that  the  translation  of  tVtoxoTroue  by 
"overseers"  at  Acts  xx.,  28,  and  not  by  "bishops,"  as  else 
where,  is  a  flagrant  piece  of  dishonesty,  committed  in  the 
hope  of  in  this  manner  obscuring  the  fact  that  there  were 
many  "bishops"  in  the  single  Church  of  Ephesus,  ergo  that 
"  bishop"  =  "  presbyter."  But  so  clear  is  it  that  tV/ovoTroe  is 
here  not  the  technical  name  of  an  office,  but  the  expression 
of  the  fact  of  oversight,  that  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  Coverdale, 
the  Geneva,  had  all  so  rendered  it  before.  Again,  what "  par 
ty  zeal"  was  at  work  when  ImiricoTn'i  was  rendered  "  bishop 
ric"  (Acts  i.,  20),  or  what  we  could  hope  to  gain  from  this 
translation,  it  is  difficult  to  see.  "  Charge,"  or  some  such 
word,  would  be  preferable,  for  the  same  reason  that  tiriffk-oiro<; 
(Acts  xx.,  28)  is  better  rendered  "overseer"  than  "bishop," 
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namely, because  the  word  is  not  technical  and  official;  but  in 
employing  "bishopric"  we  did  but  retain  the  rendering  of 
Wiclittu,  Tyndale,  Coverdalc,  and  Cranmer. 

The  complaint  that  there  were  Calvinistic,  as  against  Ar- 
miiiian,  leanings  in  our  translators,  modifying,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  the  rendering  of  various  passages,  differs  from 
all  other  with  which  in  this  chapter  I  have  to  deal,  that  it  is 
not  urged  exclusively  by  parties  external  to  our  Church,  but 
proceeds  quite  as  much  and  as  often  from  those  within  it  as 
from  those  without.  This  charge  rests  mainly,  though  not 
exclusively,  on  the  three  following  places,  Matt,  xx.,  23 ;  Acts 
ii.,  27;  Heb.  x.,  38.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  speak  a  few 
words  severally  upon  each. 

Matt,  xx., 23. — "To  sit  on  my  right  hand  and  on  my  left 
is  not  mine  to  give,  but  it  shall  be  given  to  them  for  whom  it 
is  prepared  of  my  Father."  On  this  rendering,  to  which  the 
Geneva  Version  showed  the  way,  Professor  Scholefield  does 
not  scruple  to  say,"  By  foisting  in  the  supernumerary  words 
[it  shall  be  given],  we  make  the  passage  contain  a  doctrine 
directly  contrary  to  other  places  of  Scripture :  ex.  yr.,  John 
xvii.,2;  Rev.  iii.,  21  ;"  and  Dr.  Beard :  "The  Calvinism  of 
the  Geneva  Version  stands  out  here  in  bold  relief."*  And, 
indeed,  this  charge  of  something  like  bad  faith  in  our  render 
ing  of  this  passage  reaches  very  far  back.  It  occupies  a 
foremost  place  in  the  array  of  charges  brought  against  our 
version  by  Robert  Gell.f  "  This  translation,"  he  complains, 

*  Revision  of  the  English  Bible,  p.  309. 

t  In  the  Preface,  unpaged,  but  p.  12-17  of  his  Essay  toward  the  Amend 
ment  of  the  last  English  Translation  of  the  Bible,  folio;  London,  1G">9.  This 
work  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  being  the  first — the  first,  at  least,  with  which  I 
nm  acquainted — which  brings  a  series  of  accusations  of  deliberate  mistransla 
tion  against  the  authors  of  our  version.  The  book,  a  folio  of  more  than 
eight  hundred  pages,  but  containing  exceedingly  little  on  the  subject  which  it 
]init'r--es  to  treat,  and  that  little  mainly  having  to  do  with  the  Old  Testament, 
i-  iMt  likely  to  be  in  the  hands  of  many  renders;  but  tlm-e  who  mi>s  it  have 
not  missed  much.  Cell  was  a  really  learned  man,  but  cross-grained,  ill-tem- 
jierec!,  in  his  reaction  ag:iin>t  < 'alvini.-tic  excesses  running  into  dangerous  ex 
tremes  on  the  other  side  ;  and  his  works,  if  the  others  may  be  judged  by  this 
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"  makes  our  Lord  absolutely  to  deny  that  lie  hath  any  pow 
er  to  give  the  honor  of  sitting  at  his  right  hand  and  left,  and 
so  they  rob  the  Lord  Jesus  of  his  regalia,  his  royalties,  and 
those  honors  which  he  hath  right  and  authority  to  bestow ;" 
with  some  four  pages  more  in  the  same  style,  aggravating 
the  greatness  of  the  offense  which  they  have  herein  commit 
ted.  Now  I  do  not  count  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  correct 
ness  or  incorrectness  of  this  rendering ;  I  will  only  observe 
that  such  a  scholar  as  the  present  Bishop  of  Ely,  one  certain 
ly  not  supposed  to  have  any  Calvinistic  leanings,  after  a  full 
and  careful  consideration  purely  grammatical,*  is  disposed  to 
leave  the  passage  as  it  now  stands,  to  supply,  as  our  transla 
tors  have  done,  a  Zodi'iaerai  e/caVoie,  and  to  reject  the  proposed 
emendation  resting  on  the  assumption  that  aXXa  is  here  —  el 
pi.  Meyer,  who  has  certainly  no  doctrinal  interest  to  over 
bear  his  philological,  speaks  with  still  greater  decision  on  the 

sample,  have  their  bushels  of  chaff  with  scarcely  their  grains  of  wheat.  In 
proof,  however,  that  he  has  the  latter,  I  will  quote  here  some  objections  which 
he  makes  against  one  passage  in  our  version,  where  certainly  he  has  right  and 
reason  on  his  side.  I  allude  to  Heb.  x.,34  :  "  For  ye  ...  took  joyfully  the 
spoiling  of  your  goods,  knowing  in  yourselves  that  ye  have  in  heaven  a  better 
and  an  enduring  substance."  He  has  right  so  far  as  he  affirms  that  this 
translation  might  be  bettered,  that  eavrols,  or  iv  tcrvrotc,  should  rather  be 
construed  with  tx(lv  tnan  witn  yivu>aKovrtQ.  "The  words,"  he  says,  "are 
inverted  and  changed  from  the  genuine  order  of  them,  which  is  extant  in  the 
Greek — YiviaaKovTig  i\tiv  taurotc  Kptirrova  virap^iv  iv  ovpavolt;  Kai  fitvoroav, 
which  I  render  thus :  '  Knowing  that  ye  have  in  yourselves  better  wealth  in 
heaven,  and  that  which  will  endure.'  What  a  difference  is  here!  That 
translation  persuades  men  that  they  shall  have  hereafter  in  heaven  a  better 
kind  of  wealth.  The  true  reading  of  these  words  supposes  believers  to  have 
already  a  real  possession  of  the  better  and  more  enduring  substance  in  them 
selves,  so  that  they  take  the  spoiling  of  their  outward  goods  with  joy ;  .  .  . 
which  order  of  words  is  wholly  neglected  by  all  the  printed  English  transla 
tions  that  I  have  yet  seen ;  and  hereby  the  sense  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  much 
obscured,  which  points  at  the  present  and  real  possession  of  the  better  and 
durable  riches  which  '  Wisdom  hath,  and  brings  with  her  to  the  believing 
soul'  (Prov.  viii.,  10)."  All  this  is  very  good  ;  but  when  Cell  goes  on  to  af 
firm  that  the  mistranslation  was  intentional,  lest  it  might  appear  from  tlio 
pas>age,  rightly  translated,  that  there  was  inherent  righteousness  in  God's 
saints,  which  is  a  great  point  with  him,  this  is  only  too  much  of  a  piece  with 
the  whole  tone  of  his  hook. 

*  The  Text  of  the  English  Bible  considered,  second  edition,  p.  71-7G. 
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matter:  "Jesus  weist  hier  die  fragliehc  Bitte  mil  der  unum- 
wundenen  Krkliirung  ab :  die  Verleihang  des  gcbctencn  ge- 
horc  zu  den  Keservaten  Gottes:  cr  der  Messias  liabe  dicse 
Befugniss  nicht." 

Acts  ii.,  47. — "The  Lord  added  to  the  Church  daily  such 
as  should  be  saved"  It  is  urged  against  our  translators  that 
in  the  original  it  is  not  roue  awflf/fro^tVouc,  which  would  alone 
have  justified  this  rendering,  but  rove  ou^opirovc.  Now  ad 
mitting,  which  many  scholars  would  refuse  to  do,  that  the 
Greek  imperfect  participle  can  never  have  the  force  which  is 
given  to  it  here;  admitting,  I  say,  this,  the  explanation  would 
still  be  sufficiently  easy  of  their  slight  departure  from  an  ac 
curate  rendering,  without  ascribing  to  them,  or  those  who 
went  before  them  in  this  translation,  any  undue  dogmatic 
bias.  They  were  perplexed  with  a  language  which  spoke  of 
those  as  already  saved  who  only  became  saved  through  be 
ing  thus  added  to  the  Church  of  the  living  God.  They  prob 
ably  did  not  clearly  perceive  that  by  this  language  the  sacred 
historian  meant  to  say  that  in  this  act  of  adherence  to  the 
Church,  and  to  Christ  its  Head,  these  converts  were  saved, 
delivered  from  the  wrath  to  come ;  "  those  that  did  escape," 
Hammond  renders  it.  They  had  no  wish,  except  to  avoid  a 
fancied  difficulty,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  thought  of 
predestination,  least  of  all  of  predestination  as  involving  rep 
robation,  once  entered  into  their  minds,  however  others  may 
have  since  employed  the  words  as  a  support  for  the  doctrine. 
Indeed,  it  is  well  worthy  of  note  that  the  Khemish  Version 
gives  precisely  the  same  future  meaning  to  roue  ww^o/m-ove, 
and  renders  "  they  that  should  be  saved." 

Heb.  x.,  38. — "  Now  the  just  shall  live  by  faith  ;  but  if  any 
man  draw  back,  my  soul  shall  have  n<-  pleasure  in  him." 
Bishop  Pearson*  brings  a  charge  «l'  //«//» j!d<  .•<  against  Beza, 
the  first  who  rendered  iuv  v-otmi\r]rui  "si  y»/x  >(-  siibduxe- 
rit."  But  if  bad  faith  in  him,  bad  faith  also  in  all  who  ac 
cepted  from  him  this  rendering  of  the  words,  and  became  ac- 

*  Minor  T/trvl»<ii<;i1  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  'J64. 

DD 
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cessorics  after  the  fact.  The  charge,  not  always  in  language 
quite  so  strong,  reappears  continually ;  no  objection  to  the 
entire  good  faith  of  our  translators  is  indeed  oftener  urged. 
In  our  own  times,  Professor  Blunt*  has  not  hesitated  to  af 
firm  that  the  doctrinal  tendencies  of  our  translators  exer 
cised  here  a.n  unwarrantable  influence  on  their  work.  So, 
too,  the  present  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  has  a  long  and  learned 
note  upon  the  subject,!  plainly  thinks  the  case  not  a  good 
one  for  any  concerned  in  it.  No  unprejudiced  person,  it  is 
said,  can  read  the  verse  in  the  original,  and  not  acknowledge 
that  the  person  whose  drawing  back  is  supposed  possible  in 
the  second  clause  of  the  verse  is  "  the  just"  of  the  first  clause. 
So  Tyndale  had  translated  it:  "But  the  just  shall  live  by 
faith  ;  and  if  he  withdraw  himself,"  etc.;  Coverdale  and  Cran- 
mer  in  the  same  way.  But  this  verse,  so  rendered,  would 
have  contradicted  the  doctrine  of  final  perseverance ;  and 
therefore,  it  is  said,  in  the  Geneva  Version,  Beza's  way  of 
escape  from  this  conclusion  was  eagerly  grasped  at,  and 
"any"  there  substituted  for  "he,"  and  "any  man"  in  our 
version.  Now  I  certainly  myself  think  that  ^Vatoc  is  the 
nominative  to  {/7ro<rr£j\7/rat,  and  that  the  passage  does  contra 
dict  the  doctrine  of  final  perseverance  in  its  high  Calvinistic 
or  necessitarian  shape.  But  to  the  present  day,  the  other 
scheme  of  the  verse,  that,  namely,  of  our  translation,  which 
would  disengage  an  avdpwn-oQ  or  a  r/g  from  ifauoc,  and  make 
it  the  nominative  to  iTroorf/Xjjrai,  is  maintained  by  scholars 
such  as  De  Wette  and  Winer,J  who  are  certainly  as  remote 
as  well  can  be  from  any  Calvinistic  inclinations. 

There  is,  lastly,  the  charge  made  by  Arians  and  Unitarians. 
I  will  content  myself  here  with  urging  the  fact  that  our  trans 
lators,  so  far  from  pushing  advantages  against  these  too  far, 
if  they  have  erred  any  where,  erred  rather  in  the  opposite  ex 
treme.  One  passage  has  already  been  dealt  with,  namely, 

*  Duties  of  the  Parish  Priest,  p.  57. 

t  The  Text  of  the  English  Bible  considered.     Cambridge,  1 833,  p.  78-8G. 

J  Cramm.,  §  -»:>.  L'. 
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Col.  i.,  15,  whore  they  have  thus  fallen  short  of  the  force  of 
their  original.  Two  others  present  themselves  to  me,  in  one 
of  which  certainly,  in  the  other  probably,  they  have  done  the 
same. 

The  first  of  these  is  John  v.,  18:  "Therefore  the  Jews 
sought  the  more  to  kill  him,  because  he  not  only  had  broken 
the  Sabbath,  but  said  also  that  God  teas  his  father  (Traripa 
'iSiov  iXf-yf  TVV  Qtov),  making  himself  equal  with  God."  It  is 
strange  that  our  translators,  who  have  recognized  in  so  many 
places  the  emphatic  character  of  'ICIOQ  (as  at  Matt,  xxv.,  14; 
John  i.,41 ;  Tit.  ii.,  9 ;  1  Pet.  iii.,  1),  in  some  of  which  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  this  recognition  ought  to  have  found  place,* 
should  have  failed  to  recognize  it  here,  where  the  whole  con 
text  imperiously  demands  its  recognition.  Unless  Christ  had 
claimed  that  God  was  his  own  father  in  a  special,  peculiar 
sense  not  common  to  him  and  to  all  men,  or  at  least  to  him 
and  all  the  elect  nation,  what  accusation  of  blasphemy  could 
the  Jews  have  founded  upon  this?  for  had  not  God  chal 
lenged  this  name  (Mai.  i.,0),  and  prophets  given  it  to  him? 
or  how  could  the  words  which  follow,  "  making  himself  equal 
with  God,"  which  are  evidently  explanatory  of  the  claim 
which  he  made,  have  fitted  that  vaguer  and  more  general  as 
sertion  of  God  as  his  father  ?  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
there  is  here  on  Christ's  part  an  assertion  that  he  was  God's 
own  son,  his  son  by  nature,  as  others  arc  his  sons  by  adoption 
and  grace.  But  this  assertion  does  not  come  out  in  our  ver 
sion  with  at  all  the  clear  distinctness  which  it  has  in  the  orig 
inal. 

The  other  passage  is  Tit.  ii.,  13  :  "Looking  for  that  blessed 
hope  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God,  and  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  This  rene,  \\\\\<  punctuated,  and  this 

*  See  Winer,  Gramm.,  §  L'L>,  7.  Mover  demands  that  it  sliall  iilti-uys  l>e 
considered  emphatic,  never  equivalent  to  tlie  "  proprins"  of  later  Latin.  Vet 
I  can  not  but  see  in  this  an  example  of  that  virtuosity,  that  pushing  of  mat 
ters  to  the  extreme,  which  not  ofteqWDtlj  mars  the  exegesis  of  thi>  \cry 
di-tin^ui.-hed  scholar. 
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is  the  punctuation  of  the  edition  of  1611,  namely,  with  a  com 
ma  after  "  God,"  does  not  identify,  but  clearly  distinguishes 
between  "  the  great  God,"  that  is,  the  Father,  and  "  our  Sav 
iour  Jesus  Christ."  I  shall  not  enter  into  the  grammatical 
questions  involved  in  this  verse;  they  are  admirably  dealt 
with  by  Professor  Ellicott,  in  loco,  who  shows  that,  while  this 
of  our  translators  must  always  remain  grammatically  a  pos 
sible  rendering  of  the  words,  it  is  far  more  probable  that  they 
should  be  rendered  so  as  to  contain  an  explicit  confession  of 
the  Godhead  of  the  Son,  even  as  they  were  taken  to  do  by 
many  of  the  great  teachers  of  the  early  Church,  namely,  thus: 
"Looking  for  the  blessed  hope  and  glorious  appearing  of  our 
great  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  •  Modern  editors  of 
the  Authorized  Version  have  sought  to  arrive,  so  far  as  they 
could,  at  the  same  result  by  abolishing  the  comma  after  "the 
great  God."  But  this  they  have  no  right  to  do.  The  inten 
tion  of  the  authors  of  our  version  was  plainly  the  other  way  ; 
and  unacknowledged  revisions  of  this  kind,  even  where  we 
may  think  them  made  in  the  right  direction,  are  altogether 
to  be  condemned. 

I  freely  acknowledge  that  I  have  not  in  this  chapter  an 
swered  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  objections  which  from  these  sev 
eral  quarters  have  been  made  against  our  version,  but  I  have 
endeavored  to  show  that  some,  at  least,  of  those  which  are 
counted  the  strongest,  and,  as  such,  are  oftenest  brought  for 
ward,  are  capable  of  being  successfully  rebutted,  and  would 
fain  draw  from  this  a  conclusion  that  the  spirit  and  temper 
in  which  this  translation  was  carried  out  was,  in  all  its  lead 
ing  features,  one  of  fairness,  impartiality,  and  justice  to  all. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

OX   THE    BEST   MEANS    OF    CARRYING    OUT    A    REVISION. 

I  HAVE  thus  endeavored  to  make  as  just  an  estimate  as  I 
could  of  the  merits,  and,  where  such  exist,  of  the  defects,  of 
our  Authorized  Version.  In  pointing  out  some  of  these  last, 
I  trust  I  have  nowhere  spoken  a  word  inconsistent  with  the 
truest  reverence  for  its  authors,  the  profoundest  gratitude  to 
them  for  the  treasure  with  which  they  have  enriched  the  En 
glish  Church.  Such  word  I  certainly  have  not  intended  to 
utter;  and  I  can  truly  say,  that  if  a  close  and  minute  exam 
ination  of  parts  of  their  work  reveals  flaws  which  one  had 
not  suspected  before,  it  also  makes  us  conscious  how  infinite 
its  merits  are,  discovers  to  us  not  a  few  of  these  whereof  we 
had  hitherto  been  only  partially  aware. 

A  few  words  in  conclusion.  They  shall  be,  first,  on  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  which  manifestly  beset  a  revision; 
and,  secondly,  on  the  manner  in  which  these,  or  some  of  these, 
might  be  best  overcome. 

Among  these  difficulties,!  will  not  more  than  touch  on  that 
of  the  formation  of  a  Greek  text  which  the  revised  version 
should  seek  to  represent ;  and  yet  it  is  a  difficulty  of  enor 
mous  magnitude,  and  lying  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  work. 
Let  it  once  be  admitted  that  any  change  is  to  take  place,  and 
it  will  be  clearly  impossible  to  rest  content  with  the  text 
which  our  translators  used.  Take  those  cases  where  every 
critical  edition  of  later  times,  and  on  overwhelming  evidence, 
has  preferred  some  other  readings  to  theirs.  Thus,  could  we, 
for  instance,  refuse  to  change  "King  of  saints"  into  "King 
of  nations?  Rev.  xv.,  3  ?  "  zeal"  into  either  "  toil"  or  "  labor," 
Col.  iv.,  13?  "carried  about"  into  "  carried  away"  Ileb.  xiii., 
9?  "an  </M"  into"«  sou"  Luke  xiv.,5?  "Why  callest  thou 
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me  good?"  into  "Why  askcst  thou  me  about  the  good?"3Iatt. 
xix.,  17  ?  Nor  arc  these  cases  of  overwhelming  evidence  by 
any  means  the  hardest.  These  settle  themselves,  leaving  no 
ground  of  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  displaced  reading.  But 
how  determine  where  the  authorities  are  at  all  nea'rly  bal 
anced?  Shall  it,  for  instance,  be,  "bore  with  their  manners 
in  the  wilderness,"  or  "  bore  them  as  a  nurse  in  the  wilder 
ness"  (Acts  xiii.,  18)?  "serving  the  time"  or  "serving  the 
LordP  (Rom.  xii.,  11)?  "Greeks,"  or  "Grecians"  (Acts  xi., 
20)  ?  with  many  such  problems  more. 

But  these  are  not  all.  It  is  impossible  but  that  other 
changes  must  find  place,  which  would  take  many  still  more 
by  surprise,  and  be  far  more  offensive  than  any  of  these.  In 
deed,  no  other  alterations  in  the  English  Bible  would  at  all 
startle  and  offend  to  the  same  degree  as  would  those  which 
must  follow  from  a  reconsideration  and  reconstitution  of  the 
Greek  text ;  and  this,  even  though  it  should  be  determined 
to  make  no  single  change  which  has  not  the  consenting  au 
thority  of  all  the  critical  editions  in  its  favor.  This  much 
certainly,  if  this  work  is  once  taken  in  hand,  could  not  be 
avoided ;  for  none,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  would  be  so  cowardly, 
so  distrustful  of  God's  cause  if  left  in  his  own  keeping,  so 
ready  to  break  down  the  distinctions  between  God's  Word 
and  man's,  or  to  snatch  at  and  profit  by  unfair  advantages, 
as  to  suggest  that  passages,  if  once  it  was  thoroughly  mack- 
out  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  Word  of  God,  or  ought 
to  be  read  in  some  other  form,  should  yet  be  retained  as  they 
are,  either  because  the  people  had  become  so  used  to  them 
that  a  great  outcry  would  ensue  at  the  first  discovery  of  their 
omission  or  alteration,  or,  more  abjectly  still,  because  they 
were  serviceable  for  the  stopping  of  the  mouth  of  some  here 
tic.  Every  sense  of  honor  revolts  at  this  last  suggestion. 
And  yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  effect  would  be  start 
ling  when  some  verse  witli  which  men  all  their  life  long  have 
been  familiar  was  left  out,  as  Acts  viii.,  37  must  be;  or  when 
some  phrase,  which  had  seemed  a  precious  witness,  a  dictum 
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probans  for  a  central  truth,  was  found  now  to  be  so  modified 
as  to  bear  this  witness  no  longer :  "  the  Church  of  God,  which 
he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood,"  for  instance,  to  be 
changed  into  "  the  Church  of  the  Lord,  etc."  (Acts  xx.,  28)  ;* 
or  "God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh"  into"tcAo  was  manifest 
in  the  flesh"  (1  Tim.  iii.,  16).f  But,  satisfying  myself  with 
merely  indicating  this  difficulty,  which  presents  itself  at  the 
very  outset,  I  pass  on  to  others. 

We  must  never  leave  out  of  sight  that  for  a  great  multi 
tude  of  readers  the  English  Version  is  not  the  translation  of 
an  inspired  Book,  but  is  itself  the  inspired  Book.  And  so 
far,  of  course,  as  it  is  a  perfectly  adequate  counterpart  of  the 
original,  this  is  true,  since  the  inspiration  is  not  limited  to 
those  Hebrew  or  Greek  words  in  which  the  divine  message 
was  first  communicated  to  men,  but  lives  on  in  whatever 
words  are  a  faithful  and  full  representation  of  these  ;  nay,  in 
words  which  fall  short  of  this,  to  the  extent  of  their  adequacy. 
There,  and  there  only,  where  any  divergence  exists  between 
the  original  and  the  copy,  the  copy  is  less  inspired  than  the 
original;  indeed,  is  not,  to  the  extent  of  that  divergence,  in 
spired  at  all.  But  these  distinctions  are  exactly  of  a  kind 
which  the  body  of  Christian  people  will  not  draw,  will  hard 
ly  understand  when  they  are  drawn  by  others.  The  English 
Bible  is  to  them  all  which  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament,  which 
the  Greek  Xew  Testament,  is  to  the  devout  scholar,  and  re 
ceives  from  them  the  same  undoubting  affiance.  They  have 
never  realized  the  fact  that  the  divine  utterance  was  not  made 
at  the  first  in  those  very  English  words  which  they  read  in 
their  cottages  and  hear  in  their  church.  Who  will  not  allow 
that  the  little  which  this  faith  of  theirs  in  their  English  Bible 
has  in  excess  is  nearly  or  quite  harmless?  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  harm  would  be  incalculable  of  any  serious  disturb 
ance  of  this  faith,  supposing,  as  nii<_^ht  only  too  easily  happen, 
very  much  else  to  be  disturbed  with  it? 

*  Sec  Trcgdlfs.  77/r  Printed  Tt.ct  <•/ the  Xac  Testament, p. 231,  234. 
t  Il)i(l.,i-.  •-"_'<;-231. 
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Neither  can  I  count  it  an  indifferent  matter  that  a  chief 
bond,  indeed  the  chiefest,  that  binds  the  English  Dissenters 
to  us,  and  us  to  them,  would  thus  be  snapped  asunder.  Out 
of  the  fact  that  Nonconformity  had  not  for  the  most  part  fix 
ed  itself  into  actual  and  formal  separation  from  the  Church 
till  some  time  after  our  Authorized  Version  was  made,  it  has 
followed  that  when  the  Nonconformists  parted  from  us,  they 
carried  with  them  this  translation,  and  continued  to  use  and 
to  cherish  it,  regarding  it  as  much  their  own  as  ours.  The 
Roman  Catholics  are,  I  believe,  the  only  body  in  the  coun 
try  who  employ  a  version  of  their  own.  "With  their  excep 
tion,  the  Authorized  Version  is  common  ground  for  all  in 
England  who  call  themselves  Christians — is  alike  the  herit 
age  of  all.  But,  even  if  English  Dissenters  acknowledged 
the  necessity  of  a  revision,  which  I  conclude  from  many  indi 
cations  that  they  do,  it  is  idle  to  expect  that  they  would  ac 
cept  such  at  our  hands.  Two  things,  then,  might  happen. 
Either  they  would  adhere  to  the  old  Authorized  Version, 
which  is  not,  indeed,  very  probable,  or  they  would  carry  out 
a  revision,  it  might  be  two  or  three,  of  their  own.  In  either 
case,  the  ground  of  a  common  Scripture,  of  an  English  Bible 
which  they  and  we  hold  equally  sacred,  would  be  taken  from 
us;  the  separation  and  division,  which  are  now  the  sorrow, 
and  perplexity,  and  shame  of  England,  would  become  more 
marked,  more  deeply  fixed  than  ever.  Then,  further,  while 
of  course  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  invite  our  breth 
ren  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America  to  take  share  in  our 
revision,  yet  many  causes  might  hinder  their  acceptance  of 
this  invitation,  or  their  acquiescence  in  the  work  as  we  found 
it  expedient  to  do  it.  Thus  the  issue  might  only  too  easily 
be,  that  we  should  lose  in  respect  of  them  also  the  common 
ground  of  one  and  the  same  Scripture,  which  we  now  pos 
sess.  Such  a  loss,  either  in  regard  of  the  English  Dissenters 
or  American  churchmen,  would  not  be  a  slight  one,  nor  one 
deserving  to  be  regarded  with  indifference. 

Another  most  serious  consideration  presents  itself.     Is  it 
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likely  that  one  revision  will  satisfy  ?  If  conducted  with  mod 
eration,  it  will  probably  leave  much  untouched  about  which 
it  will  still  be  possible  to  raise  a  question.  It  can  not  be 
but  there  will  be  some  who  will  think  the  revision  ought  to 
have  been  carried  much  further  —  who  will  refuse  to  accept 
the  compromise,  which  a  revision  in  any  case  must  prove.* 
Is  it  not  inevitable  that,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  an 
other  revision,  and  on  that  another,  will  be  called  for?  Will 
not,  in  this  way,  all  sense  of  stability  pass  away  from  our 
English  Scripture?  And  to  look  at  a  mere  material  fact  — 
the  Bibles  in  the  hands  of  our  people,  in  what  agreement 
with  one  another,  after  a  little  while,  will  they  be  ?  It  is  idle 
to  expect  that  the  great  body  of  our  population  will  keep 
pace  with  successive  changes,  and  provide  themselves  with 
the  latest  revision.  Inability  to  meet  the  expense,  or  unwil 
lingness  to  do  so,  or  a  love  of  the  old  to  which  they  have 
grown  accustomed,  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  changes 
are  for  the  worse  or  that  they  are  immaterial,  lack  of  inter 
est  in  the  subject,  will  all  contribute  to  hinder  this.  The  in 
conveniences,  and  much  more  than  inconveniences,  of  such  a 
state  of  things  assuredly  Avill  not  be  slight.  This  prospect, 
indeed,  so  little  alarms  the  author  of  an  article  in  the  Edin- 
burg  Review,]  "  On  the  State  of  the  English  Bible,"  that  he 
proposes  the  institution  of  a  permanent  commission,  which 
shall  be  always  altering,  always  embodying  in  a  new  and  im 
proved  edition  the  latest  allowed  results  of  Biblical  criticism. 
It  was  startling  enough  to  read  somewhere  else  a  proposal 
that  the  Authorized  Version  should  be  revised  once  in  ev 
ery  fifty  years  ;  but  this  proposal,  if  one  could  suppose  there 
was  the  slightest  chance  that  it  would  be  acceded  to,  is  most 
alarming  of  all. 

These  are  the  main  arguments,  as  it  seems  to  me,  against 


*  I'pun  this  Mihjci-t.  sec  some  admirable  remarks  in  an  article. 
of  the  Authori/cd  Version  of  the  Bible."  in  the  Christian  ll<-M<'inl>rnn<;r.\>A. 
xxxii.,  ji.  4C.7  sqq.  The  discussion  mi  the  subject,  ami  on  the  difficulties 
which  it  presents.  i>  excellent  throughout.  '  ' 
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a  revision  of  our  version.  None  will  deny  their  weight.  In 
deed,  there  are  times  when  the  whole  matter  presents  itself 
as  so  full  of  difficulty  and  doubtful  hazard  that  one  could 
be  well  content  to  resign  all  gains  that  would  accrue  from 
this  revision,  and  only  ask  that  all  things  might  remain  as 
they  are.  But  this,  I  am  persuaded,  is  impossible :  however 
we  may  be  disposed  to  let  the  question  alone,  it  will  not  let 
us  alone.  It  has  been  too  effectually  stirred  ever  again  to 
go  to  sleep;  and  the  difficulties  with  which  it  is  surrounded, 
be  they  few  or  many,  will  have  at  no  distant  day  to  be  en 
countered.  The  time  will  come  when  the  perils  of  remain 
ing  where  we  are  will  be  so  manifestly  greater  than  the  per 
ils  of  action,  that  action  will  become  inevitable.  There  will 
be  danger  in  both  courses,  for  that  saying  of  the  Latin  mor 
alist  is  a  profoundly  true  one,  "Xunquam  periclum  sine  per- 
iclo  vincitur ;"  but  the  lesser  danger  will  have  to  be  chosen, 
and  that  lesser  danger  will  wait  upon  the  course  which  I  de 
sire,  not  that  the  Church  should  now  take,  but  should  pre 
pare  herself  for  hereafter  taking — should  regard  as  one  to 
ward  which  we  are  inevitably  approaching.* 

In  respect  of  the  actual  steps  which  it  will  be  then  advisa 
ble  to  take,  I  can  not  think  that,  even  when  the  matter  is 
seriously  undertaken,  there  should,  for  a  considerable  time, 
be  any  interference  with  the  English  text.  Let  come  togeth 
er,  and,  if  possible,  not  of  self-will,  but  with  some  authoriza 
tion,  royal  or  ecclesiastical,  or  both,  such  a  body  of  scholars 
and  divines  as  would  deserve  and  would  obtain  the  confi 
dence  of  the  whole  Church.  Fortunately,  no  points  at  issue 
among  ourselves  threaten  to  come  into  discussion  or  debate, 
so  that  the  unhappy  divisions  of  our  time  would  not  here 
add  any  additional  embarrassment  to  a  matter  embarrassed 
enough  already.  Nay,  of  such  immense  importance  would 

*  There  is  an  interesting  article  in  the  T!i«>l.  St>ulirn  mid  Kriti/.-rn,  1849, 
p.  427  sqq.,  with  the  title  4'I)ie  Bibel  nach  der  deutschen  Uebersetznng  des 
I).  Martin  Luther,"  dealing  with  the  same  questions,  in  respect  of  the  great 
ly  honored  German  translation  of  Luther,  as  agitate  u.-  in  respect  of  our  <>\\n. 
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it  be  to  carry  with  us,  in  whatever  might  be  done,  the  whole 
Christian  people  of  England,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  in 
vite  all  scholars,  all  who  represented  any  important  portion 
of  the  Biblical  scholarship  in  the  land,  to  assist  with  their 
suggestions  here,  even  though  they  might  not  belong  to  the 
Church.  Of  course  they  would  be  asked  as  scholars,  not  as 
Dissenters.  But  it  were  a  matter  so  deeply  to  be  regretted 
that  they  should  revise  and  we  should  revise,  thus  parting 
company  in  the  one  thing  which  now  holds  us  strongly  to 
gether,  while  it  would  be  so  hopeless,  indeed  so  unreasonable, 
to  expect  that  they  should  accept  our  revision,  having  them 
selves  had  no  voice  in  it,  that  we  ought  not  to  stand  on  any 
punctilios  here,  but  should  be  prepared  rather  to  sacrifice  ev 
ery  thing  non-essential  for  the  averting  of  such  a  catastro 
phe.  Setting  aside,  then,  the  so-called  Baptists,  who  of  course 
could  not  be  invited,  seeing  that  they  demand  not  a  trans 
lation  of  the  Scripture,  but  an  interpretation,  and  that  in 
their  own  sense,*  there  are  no  matters  of  doctrine  or  even  of 
discipline  likely  to  come  into  debate  which  should  render  it 
impossible  for  such  Dissenters  as  accept  our  doctrinal  arti 
cles  to  take  a  share  in  this  work,  as  regarded  not  from  its 
ecclesiastical,  but  its  scholarly  point  of  view.  All  points  like- 

*  The  author  of  a  review,  on  the  whole  a  courteous  one,  of  this  book  in  a 
Baptist  journal,  The  Freeman,  November  17, 1858,  assures  me  that  I  am  mis 
taken  in  sti]ij)osing  that  the  Baptists  claim  to  substitute  "dip,"  "immerse," 
or  "  wash"  for  "  baptize"  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament.  "  Mam- 
scholars  among  us — indeed,  all  the  most  eminent  whom  we  happen  to  know, 
are  altogether  indisposed  to  alter  the  word."  I  find  it  hard  to  reconcile 
this  with  the  fact  that  in  their  revision,  that,  namely,  of  the  American  Bible 
Union,  " baptize"  is  always  changed  into  "immerse,"  and  "baptism"  into 
"  immersion,"  and  "  Baptist"  into  "  Immerser !"  Thus,  in  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Mark  alone,  "John  was  immersing  in  the  desert,  and  preaching  the  immer 
sion  of  repentance,"  i..  I  :  "  I  indeed  iiiiiiiirm-  you  in  water,  hut  lie  will  tin 
imrxi'  you  iii  the  Holy  Spirit,"  ver.  8;  "The  head  of  John  the  /muierser," 
vi.,  L'.'i ;  "  He  that  helieveth  and  is  immersed  shall  l>e  saved,"  xvi.,  Hi;  and 
the  Mime  wherever  1  ha\e  examined  it.  The  writer  of  this  article  lia>  taken 
some  ofVen-e  at  the  phra>e  "  so-called  Baptists."  Certainly  none  was  in 
tended;  hut  only  a  protest,  the  >horte<t  I  could  make,  a^ain.-t  l>eii)£  sup- 
po>ed  to  admit  that  they  who  assumed  this  name  more  realized  the  truth  of 
liapti-m.  or  otherwise  made  mure  of  it.  than  we  do  ourselves. 
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ly  to  come  under  discussion  would  be  points  of  pure  scholar 
ship,  or  would  only  involve  that  universal  Christianity  com 
mon  to  them  and  us;  .or,  if  more  than  this,  they  would  be 
points  about  which  there  is  equally  a  difference  of  opinion 
within  the  Church  as  in  the  bodies  without  it,  for  instance, 
as  between  Arminian  and  Calvinist,  which  difference  would 
not  be  avoided  by  their  absence. 

Let,  then,  such  a  body  as  this,  inspiring  confidence  at  once 
by  their  piety,  their  learning,  and  their  prudence,  draw  out 
such  a  list  of  emendations  as  are  lifted  beyond  all  doubt  in 
the  eye  of  every  one  whose  voice  has  any  right  to  be  heard 
on  the  matter — eschewing  all  luxury  of  emendation,  abstain 
ing  from  all  which  is  not  of  primary  necessity,  from  much  in 
which  they  might  have  fitly  allowed  themselves,  if  they  had 
not  been  building  on  foundations  already  laid,  and  which 
could  not,  without  great  inconvenience,  be  disturbed — using 
the  same  moderation,  and  even  the  same  self-denial  here, 
which  Jerome  used  in  his  revision  of  the  Latin.  Let  them 
very  briefly,  but  with  just  as  much  learned  explanation  as 
should  be  needful,  justify  these  emendations  where  they  were 
not  self-evident.  Let  them,  if  this  should  be  their  conviction, 
express  the  sense  of  the  desirableness  that  these  should  at 
some  future  day  be  introduced  into  the  received  text,  as 
bringing  it  into  more  perfect  accord  and  harmony  with  the 
original  Scriptures.  Having  done  this,  let  them  leave  these 
emendations  to  ripen  in  the  public  mind,  gradually  to  com 
mend  themselves  to  all  students  of  God's  holy  Word.  Sup 
posing  the  emendations  such  as  ought  to,  and  would,  do  this, 
there  would  probably,  before  very  long,  be  a  general  desire 
for  their  admission  into  the  text,  and  in  due  time  this  admis 
sion  might  follow.  All  abrupt  change  would  thus  be  avoid 
ed — all  forcing  of  alterations  on  those  not  as  yet  prepared  to 
receive  them.  That  which  at  length  came  in  would  excite 
no  surprise,  no  perplexity,  no  offense,  or,  at  most,  a  very 
small  amount  of  these,  having  already,  in  the  minds  of  many, 
displaced  that  of  which  it  now  at  length  took  openly  the 
room. 
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It  is  indeed  quite  true  that  "  no  man,  having  drunk  old 
wine,  straightway  desireth  new  ;  for  he  saith,  The  old  is  bet 
ter;"  but  it  is  on  "straightway"  that  the  emphasis, in  this 
saying  of  our  Lord,  must  be  laid.  In  those  spiritual  things 
to  which  he  intended  that  we  should  transfer  this  saying,  a 
man  may,  and  will,  if  he  is  wise,  after  a  while  desire  the  new. 
It  may  have  a,  certain  unwelcome  harshness  and  austerity  at 
the  first ;  the  man  may  have  to  overcome  that  custom  which 
is  as  a  second  nature  before  he  heartily  affects  it.  But  still, 
just  as  the  Western  Church  accepted  in  a  little  Jerome's 
revision  of  the  Latin  Version,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
which  it  met  at  the  first,*  and  even  the  uproar  and  extreme 
confusion  in  the  churches  which  its  first  introduction  would 
sometimes  cause  when  some  novelty  took  the  place  of  a  read 
ing  with  which  all  were  familiar,  or,  to  come  nearer  home, 
just  as  our  ancestors  grew  gradually  in  love  with  our  pres 
ent  translation,  churchmen  Aveaning  themselves  from  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  and  Puritans  from  the  Geneva — as  one  and 
the  other  of  these  versions  fell  quite  out  of  use,  churchmen 
and  Puritans  finally  agreeing  in  the  decision,  not  that  the  old 
was  better,  but  the  new — so  will  it  be  here.  What  amount 
of  difficulty  those  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First 
found  in  reconciling  themselves  to  the  change  it  is  hard  to 
say.  That  the  old  versions  had  struck  deep  root  in  the  affec 
tions  of  many  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Bishops'  Bi 
ble,  if  I  mistake  not,  sometimes,  and  the  Geneva  Bible  cer 
tainly  many  times,  were  reprinted,  even  after  they  had  been 
formally  superseded  by  the  present  version.  With  the  ex 
ception  of  this  testimony,  we  have  singularly  little  on  the 
subject  in  the  contemporary  religious  literature,  the  very  ab 
sence  of  such  notices  seeming  to  imply  that  the  difficulty 
was  not  very  great.  In  one  respect  it  ought  to  be  much 
smaller  now,  inasmuch  as,  careful  as  King  James's  transla 
tors  were  not  to  change  wantonly,  and  for  mere  change's 
sake,  still  the  alterations  which  they  made  were  consider- 
*  See  Van  !•".«.  f,V«7i<V/</r  dn-  Vulyata,  Tubingen,  1824,  p.  109-145. 
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able,  many  times  more  than  Would  be  necessary  or  desirable 
now. 

And  even  if  it  were  never  thought  good  that  this  final  step 
should  be  taken,  that  these  emendations  should  be  transplant 
ed  into  the  text,  if  I  am  mistaken  in  imagining  such  an  issue 
one  sooner  or  later  not  to  be  averted,  what  an  invaluable 
help  to  earnest  students  of  Scripture  such  a  volume  might 
prove !  With  a  little  management,  its  more  learned  portions 
might  be  so  separated  off  in  notes  as  to  leave  the  substance 
of  it  accessible  even  to  the  English  reader,  who  might  thus 
be  put  in  possession,  though  in  a  somewhat  roundabout  and 
less  effectual  way,  of  all  which  a  revision  would  have  given 
him.  If,  too,  he  had  been  shaken  by  rumors  of  the  inaccura 
cy  of  his  English  Bible,  he  might  here  see,  on  the  warrant  of 
those  best  qualified  to  judge,  how  very  little  way  this  inac 
curacy  reached,  in  what  comparatively  unessential  matters 
it  moved ;  or,  if  this  could  not  always  be  asserted,  yet  this 
much  might,  that  a  revision  of  his  Bible  would  not  draw  aft 
er  it,  even  in  the  minutest  particular,  a  revision  of  his  creed. 
Granting  that  nothing  else  should  come  of  it,  such  a  volume 
might  prove  an  effectual  check  to  wanton  and  mischievous 
agitations,  to  disquieting  suggestions  that  a  revised  Bible 
would  present  God's  truth  in  other  lights  from  those  in 
which  it  is  presented  now,  and,  as  such,  the  advantage  of  it 
might  be  great. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  impossible  that  the  very  unsettlement  of 
mcrfs  minds,  consequent  upon  the  stirring  of  this  question, 
might  be  found  to  bring  with  it  some  compensating  gain. 
This  putting  to  the  proof  of  the  words  in  which  God's  mes 
sage  had  hitherto  been  conveyed  to  them,  might  it  not  for 
some  be  a  motive  to  a  more  accurate  and  thoughtful  consid 
ering  of  the  message  itself?  It  would  not,  I  imagine,  be  for 
most  of  us  unprofitable  to  discover  that  the  words  in  which 
the  truth  has  hitherto  reached  us  are  exchangeable  for  other, 
in  some  places,  it  may  be,  for  better,  words.  The  shock,  un 
pleasant  and  unwelcome  as  it  would  perhaps  prove  at  the 
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first,  iniglit  yet  be  a  startling  of  many  from  a  dull,  lethargic, 
unprofitable  reading  of  God's  Word ;  a  breaking  up  of  that 
hard  crust  of  formality  which  so  easily  overgrows  our  study 
of  the  Scripture;  while  in  the  rousing  of  the  energies  of  the 
mind  to  defend  the  old,  or,  before  admitting,  thoroughly  to 
test  the  new,  more  insight  into  it  might  be  gained,  with  more 
grasp  of  its  deeper  meaning,  than  years  of  lazy  familiarity 
would  have  given.  For,  indeed,  according  to  a  profound 
proverb,  "what  is  ever  seen  is  never  seen;"  and  a  daily  fa 
miliarity  with  Scripture,  full  as  it  is  of  innumerable  blessings, 
carries,  like  each  other  privilege,  its  dangers  with  it — dangers 
which  the  course  here  recommended  might  contribute  much 
to  remove. 

Thus  much  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  say  on  this  mo 
mentous  subject.  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  to  believe  that, 
with  all  precautions  taken,  great  and  serious,  it  might  be 
quite  unexpected,  difficulties  would  not  attend  this  enter 
prise.  There  would  need  no  little  wisdom  and  prudence  to 
bring  it  to  a  successful  end.  Still  it  might  be  humbly  hoped 
that  by  Him  who  is  ever  with  his  Church  this  prudence  and 
this  wisdom  would  be  granted.  And,  lastly,  let  me  observe 
that  when  we  make  much  of  the  inconveniences  which  must 
wait  upon  any  such  step,  we  ought  never  to  leave  out  of 
sight  their  transitory  character,  as  contrasted  with  the  per 
manent  character  of  the  gain.  How  large  an  amount  of  in 
convenience  men  have  willingly  encountered  with  only  some 
worldly  object  in  view,  where  they  have  felt  that  the  incon 
venience  would  be  merely  temporary,  the  gain  enduring — as 
in  the  rectification  of  the  coinage,  the  readjustment  of  the 
calendar.  And  here  too,  serious  as  the  inconvenience  might 
be  at  the  first,  and  during  the  period  of  transition,  still  it 
would  every  «l:iy  be  growing  slighter;  it  would  be  but  for  a 
few  years  at  the  longest  ;  Avhile  the  gain,  always  supposing 
the  work  to  be  well  and  wisely  done,  would  be  forever;  it 
would  be  riches  and  strength  for  the  English  Church  to  the 
end  of  time. 
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AT  a  time  like  the  present,  when  the  subject  of  the  Revision  of  the 
Authorized  Version  is  occupying  so  much  attention,  it  might  be  in 
teresting  to  some  to  have  before  them  a  tolerably  correct  list  of  works 
bearing  on  the  subject,  which  have  been  published  in  this  country  or 
in  America,  cither  urging  a  revision  or  dissuading  one,  or  showing  by 
actual  example  how  such  might  be  carried  out.  The  list  is  as  com 
plete  as  I  could  make  it,  and  thus  includes  not  mcreJy  works  of  im 
portance,  but  also  some  which  arc  of  comparatively  slight  value  or  of 
none.  I  have  not  considered  that  entirely  new  translations  belong 
fitly  to  this  list,  but  only  those  which  accept  our  Version  as  a  basis 
and  point  of  departure,  and  thus  in  their  agreement  with,  or  dissent 
from  it,  may  be  regarded  as  offering  a  running  commentary  and 
criticism  upon  it. 

An  Essay  toward  the  Amendment  of  the  last  English  Translation  of  the  Bible, 
by  Robert  (Jell,  D.D.  Folio.  London,  1659. 

Errata  of  the  Protestant  Bible,  by  Thomas  Ward.     4to.     London,  1688. 

An  Essay  for  a  New  Translation  of  the  Bible,  by  II.  R.  [Hugh  Ross ,  see  Todd's 
Life  of  Bishop  Walton,  vol.  i.,  p.  134],  a  Minister  of  the  Church  of  England.  1702. 

A  New  and  Literal  Translation  of  all  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
with  Notes  critical  and  explanatory,  by  Anthony  Purver.  Folio,  2  voLs.  l^mdon. 
17C.4. 

Prospectus  of  a  New  Translation  of  the  Holy  Bible,  by  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Geddes.  4to.  Glasgow,  1786. 

Letter  to  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ixmdon  [Bishop  Lowth],  being  an 
Appendix  to  a  Prospectus  of  a  New  Translation,  by  the  same.  4to.  London,  1787. 

Reasons  for  revising  by  Authority  our  present  Version  of  the  Bible.  8vo. 
Cambridge,  1788. 

Observations  on  the  Expediency  of  revising  the  present  English  Version  of  the 
Four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  by  John  Symonds,  Professor  of  Modern 
History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  4to.  Cambridge,  1789. 

A  Historical  View  of  the  English  Biblical  TranMations.  thc^Expediency  of  re 
vising  by  Authority  our  pre-ent.  Trun.-l.-it ion.  .-mil  tin-  means  (.f  executing  such  a 
Kev'tsinn.hy  William  Neuciime.  l!i.-ln>p  of  \Vatcrfnnl.  *v<>.  Dublin.  IT'.1:.'. 

Observations  on  the  Kxpcliency  <>f  revising  the  present  Kn-li.-h  Version  of  the 
Kpistles.  by  the  same.  -It...  ( 'ambriil^1.  17'.' I. 
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Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely  on  the  Subject  of  a  Xcw  and  Authoritative  Trans 
lation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  George  Burges.  8vo.  Peterborough,  1790. 

Remarks  upon  the  Critical  Principles  adopted  by  Writers  who  have  at  vari<>u> 
times  recommended  a  New  Translation  of  the  Bible  as  expedient  and  necessary,  by 
Archbishop  Lawrence.  8vo.  Oxford,  1820. 

Reasons  why  a  New  Translation  of  the  Bible  should  not  bo  published  without  a 
previous  Examination  of  all  the  material  Passages  which  may  be  supposed  to  be 
misinterpreted.  '  8vo.  Durham,  1816. 

Biblical  Gleanings,  by  Thomas  Wemyss.     8vo.     York,  1816. 

Reasons  in  favor  of  a  New  Translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  Sir  J.  B. 
Burgess.  8vo.  London,  1819. 

A  Vindication  of  our  Authorized  Translation  of  the  Bible,  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
John  Todd.  8vo.  London,  1819. 

The  Holy  Bible  in  the  Common  Version,  with  Amendments  of  the  Language,  by 
\oah  Webster.  8vo.  New  Haven,  1833. 

A  Supplement  to  the  Authorized  English  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  by  the 
Rev.  Frederick  Henry  Scrivener.  London,  1845. 

Hints  for  an  Improved  Translation  of  the  New  Testament,  by  the  Rev.  James 
Scholefield.  3d  edition.  London,  1850. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  English  Bible,  by  the  Rev.S.C. 
Malan.  London,  1856. 

Biblical  Revision:  Considerations  in  favor  of  a  Revised  Translation  of  Holy 
Scripture,  by  Edward  Slater.  London,  1856. 

The  State  of  the  English  Bible,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Harness.     London,  1856. 

Notes  on  the  proposed  Amendment  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  by  William  Selwyn,  Canon  of  Ely.  8vo.  Cambridge,  1856. 

Bible  Revision  and  Translation :  an  Argument  for  holding  fast  what  we  have, 
by  the  Rev.  John  Gumming.  8vo.  London,  1856. 

A  Plea  for  the  Revisal  of  the  Translation  of  the  Bible  of  161 1 ,  by  F.  Iliff.  8vo. 
Sunderland,  1857. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  after  the  Authorized  Version,  newly  compared 
with  the  original  Greek  and  revised,  by  Five  Clergymen.  8vo.  2d  edition. 
London,  1857. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans,  after  the  Authorized  Version,  newly 
compared  with  the  original  Greek  and  revised,  by  Five  Clergymen.  8vo.  Lon 
don,  1858. 

The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  after  the  Authorized  Version,  newly 
compared  with  the  original  Greek  and  revised,  by  Five  Clergymen.  8vo.  Lon 
don,  1858. 

A  Revised  English  Bible  the  Want  of  the  Church  and  the  Demand  of  the  Age. 
by  John  R.  Beard,  D.D.  Small  8vo.  London,  1857. 

Revision  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible:  an  Article  in  the  Cfn-i*ti«ii 
Remembrancer,  1856,  p.  451-499. 

The  New  Testament,  revised  from  tho  Authorized  Version  with  the  aid  of  other 
Translations,  by  Edgar  Taylor.  Small  ^vo.  London.  No  date. 

A  Plea  for  an  Edition  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  Holy  Scripture,  with  ex 
planatory  and  cmcndatory  marginal  Xoto.  by  the  Ilev.  G.  E.  I>il>cT.  8vo.  Lon 
don,  1857. 
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Reasons  for  holding  fast  the  Authorized  English  Version  of  the  Bible,  by  Alex- 
niuler  M'Caul,  D.D.  London,  1857. 

Revision  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  an  Argument  against  Objectors,  by  the  Rev. 
II.  Burgess.  8vo.  1857. 

The  English  Bible  and  our  Duty  with  regard  to  it,  by  Philalethes.  8vo.  Dub 
lin,  1857. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  translated  from  the  Greek  on  the  Basis  of  the 
Common  English  Version,  with  Notes.  4to.  New  York,  American  Bible  Union, 
1*57. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  translated  from  the  Greek  on  the  Basis  of  the 
Common  English  Version,  with  Notes.  4to.  New  York,  American  Bible  Union, 
1857. 

The  Gospel  according  to  Mark,  translated  from  the  Greek  on  the  Basis  of  the 
Common  English  Version,  with  Notes.  4to.  New  York,  American  Bible  Union, 
1858. 

The  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  Epistles  of  John  and  Judas,  and  the  Revelation, 
translated  from  the  Greek  on  the  Basis  of  the  Common  English  Version,  with 
Notes.  4to.  London,  185G. 

The  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Thessalonian?,  translated  from  the  Greek  on  the 
Basis  of  the  Common  English  Version,  with  Notes.  4to.  London,  1858. 
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PREFACE. 


THE  following  work  is  written  to  supply  a  need  which, 
at  the  present  time,  may  be  felt  by  many.  We  seem  to 
need  a  Hand-book  which,  in  an  easy  and  popular  manner, 
and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  with  reasonable  accuracy,  might 
put  before  us  the  whole  subject  of  the  Revision  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

This  work  aspires  to  be  such  a  Hand-book  in  reference 
to  the  New  Testament.  It  has  two  main  objects :  First, 
to  give  the  general  reader  that  competent  knowledge  of 
the  subject  which  may  enable  him  to  enter  into  the  pres 
ent  movement  with  interest  and  intelligence.  Secondly,  to 
place  on  record  some  experiences  that  were  acquired  by 
the  writer  when  engaged  with  others  in  an  attempt  to  re 
vise  some  portions  of  the  Authqrized  Version  of  the  New 
Testament.  Such  experiences,  it  is  humbly  believed,  will 
be  found  useful  at  the  present  time,  and  may  be  perhaps 
permitted  to  minister  some  guidance  to  individual  scholars 
who  may  be  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  Revision  now 
recommended  by  Convocation. 

These  are  the  two  objects  of  the  present  work — to  place 
generally  before  the  reader  the  work  that  has  to  be  d«nu', 
and  also  to  offer  to  those  who  may  be  actually  engaged  in 
it  some  few  hints  as  to  the  mode  of  carrying  out  the  work. 
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It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  work  has  been  composed  in 
the  midst  of  many  other  pressing  duties  and  occupations ; 
and  that  hours  snatched  from  daily  work,  or  secured  before 
the  day's  duties  could  commence,  are  all  that  have  been 
at  the  disposal  of  the  writer  for  the  compilation  of  these 
notes  and  considerations.  It  is  hoped  that  no  serious  inac 
curacies  will  be  found  on  the  pages  that  follow,  but  it  is 
frankly  owned  that  the  work  has  been  written  promptly — 
for  the  need  seemed  real  —  and  that  it  has  been  written 
concurrently  with  some  of  the  events  to  which  it  alludes. 
It  was  commenced  a  short  time  after  the  first  meeting  of 
Convocation  this  year,  and  it  was  concluded  shortly  after 
its  second  meeting.  The  time  has  thus  been  limited;  but 
if  the  book  was  to  do  any  good,  or  to  exercise  any  useful 
influence,  its  publication  could  not  have  been  longer  de 
layed. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  make  remarks  on  any  part, 
except  on  the  samples  of  revision  that  have  been,  some 
what  courageously,  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  read 
er.  Great  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  them,  but  it  is  felt 
very  honestly  that  they  themselves  will  probably  disclose  de 
partures  from  principles  that  may  have  been  urged  a  few 
pages  before.  It  must  be  so.  The  individual  reviser  is 
always  liable  to  subjective  influences  that  give  a  tinge  to 
his  judgment  when  the  special  passage  is  under  his  con 
sideration,  and  the  present  reviser  can  not  dare  to  hope 
that  he  himself,  even  in  these  few  chapters,  has  proved  to 
be  free  from  them.  So  the  passages  are  given  honestly  as 
samples,  and  nothing  more ;  not  as  the  writer's  ideal  of  a 
true  revision, but  as  the  best  exemplification  lie  could  give 
of  his  own  rules. 
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The  critical  scholar  is  thus  asked  kindly  to  pass  his  judg 
ment  on  these  passages,  as  being  what  is  here  specified,  and 
as  claiming  to  be  nothing  more. 

This  small  volume  is  now  offered  to  those  who  arc  inter 
ested  in  the  subject  of  Revision,  and  also,  with  all  humili 
ty,  is  placed  before  the  Church  at  large  as  a  small  effort  in 
a  great  cause  that  will  soon  largely  occupy  the  thoughts, 
and,  it  is  hoped,  will  receive  the  prayers  of  all  earnest  and 
devout  readers  of  the  Holy  Bible. 

May  the  blessing  of  God  rest  on  the  great  and  holy 
cause ;  and  if  it  be  not  presumptuous  to  add  the  words, 
may  it  also  be  vouchsafed  to  this  contribution  to  the  gen 
eral  subject,  humbly  offered  by  one  whose  heart,  at  any 
rate,  is  thoroughly  in  the  cause  and  in  the  work. 

C.  J.  GLOUCESTER  AND  BRISTOL. 

London,  May  23,1870. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Ox  the  10th  of  February  in  the  present  year  [1870]  the 
Recent  move-  following  resolution,  proposed  by  the  Bishop  of 
question.  Winchester  and  seconded  by  the  writer  of  these 
pages,  was  carried  unanimously  by  both  houses  of  the  Con 
vocation  of  Canterbury,  viz., "To  report  upon  the  desirable 
ness  of  a  Revision  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  whether  by  marginal  notes  or  otherwise,  in 
all  those  passages  where  plain  and  clear  errors,  whether  in 
the  Hebrew  or  Greek  text  originally  adopted  by  the  trans 
lators,  or  in  the  translations  made  from  the  same,  shall,  on 
due  investigation,  be  found  to  exist." 

That  such  a  resolution  will  in  due  time  be  followed  by  sys 
tematic  and  organized  effort  in  the  actual  work  of  revision 
can  hardly  be  doubted.  The  general  tone  of  the  discussion, 
the  prevailing  unanimity,  though  not  without  a  full  recogni 
tion  of  the  difficulties  that  surround  the  question,*  the  deep- 

*  The  difficulties  and  leading  objections  were  stated  both  by  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  and  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  The  latter,  with  his  usual  acute- 
ness,  gave  prominence  to  the  only  objection,  which,  MS  will  b<>  seen  In-low  (sec 
chap,  vii.),  has  any  real  weight,  vi/..  that  such  a  revision  might  involve  the 
ni'ci'-Mty  of  continual  revisions.  The  bishop,  however,  fully  supported  the 
resolution,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  a  judicious  revision  would  be  a  great 
advantage  both  in  regard  of  the  public  and  private  reading  of  the  Scriptures. 
See  tin-  report  in  the  (iunrJitin  for  Feb.  1(5,  and  in  the  John  Hull  for  Feb.  l:.', 
p.  17<>. 
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cning  interest  in  the  subject  that  has  already  shown  itself, 
the  expressions  of  public  opinion  in  the  leading  journals,*  all 
point  to  one  certain  issue — that  ere  long  the  serious  and  re 
sponsible  work  of  revision  will  actually  be  taken  in  hand. 
We  are  the  more  confirmed  in  this  view  when  we  take  fairly 
into  consideration,  first,  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
subject  has  been  brought  forward,  and,  secondly,  the  partial 
ly  forgotten  fact  that  we  are  now  only  resuming  a  discussion 
which  seriously  occupied  public  attention  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  ago,  and  which  was  only  then  suspended  owing  to  a 
sort  of  general  feeling  that  we  had  hardly  at  that  time  the 
men  or  the  materials  forthcoming  for  an  immediate  com 
mencement  of  the  work.  There  was,  however,  a  sort  of  tacit 
agreement  that,  whenever  in  God's  providence  a  fresh  call 
should  seem  to  be  addressed  to  us,  that  call  should  be  hum 
bly  and  reverently  attended  to,  and  the  discussion  resurned.f 
That  call  has  certainly  been  made,  and  the  time,  as  many  rea 
sons  would  seem  to  suggest,  is  not  only  ripe,  but  convenient 
for  a  further  consideration  of  the  question,  and  even  for  the 
commencement  of  the  important  work.  Let  us  shortly  con 
sider  both  the  circumstances  of  the  present  call,  and  the  gen 
eral  aspects  of  the  former  discussion  of  the  subject,  as  far  as 
they  may  throw  any  light  upon  our  present  position  and  our 
hopes  of  further  advance. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the 

*  A  leading  article  of  some  importance  will  be  found  in  the  Times  for  Feb. 
18.  Various  letters  have  also  appeared  in  the  same  paper,  some  of  consider 
able  ability  and  cogency  of  argument — e.g.,  on  Feb.  26,  by  Dr.  Scott,  and  by 
a  "Hertfordshire  Incumbent"  on  Feb.  21  and  March  10,  and  by  "  Anglica- 
nus"  on  March  9.  The  views  of  Dissenters  are  well  expressed  in  an  article 
in  The  freeman  for  Feb.  18,  p.  133,  and  certainly  deserve  attention. 

t  No  better  instance  can  be  given  of  the  prevalence  of  this  feeling  at  the 
time  than  the  general  design  and  expressions  of  the  revision  of  St.  .John's 
Gospel  and  several  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  by  five  Clergymen,  the  first  edition 
of  the  first  part  of  which  appeared  in  18.~>7.  The  writers  state  clearly  in  their 
introductory  preface  that  they  were  doing  their  present  work  more  by  way  of 
giving  a  sample  of  the  manner  in  which  they  believed  revision  ought  to  be 
performed,  than  of  preparing  themselves  formally  to  undertake  the  great 
work.  See  Preface  to  Revised  Translation  of  St.  John,  p.  ii.  seq. 
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call  to  reconsider  the  subject  has  been  made  from  a  very  un 
expected  quarter.  No  one,  except  those  who  very  closely 
observe  the  directions  and  librations  of  modern  religious 
thought,  could  have  expected  that  a  resolution,  such  as  we 
have  already  referred  to,  would  have  been  proposed  in  the 
Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  and,  when  pro 
posed,  so  readily  and  even  joyfully  accepted.*  It  might  have 
been  said  d  priori  that  the  way  in  which  the  question  had 
been  disposed  of  thirteen  years  ago  supplied  but  little  hope 
that  it  would  have  received  better  treatment  at  the  present 
time.  As  the  contrast  is  instructive,  we  may  devote  a  few 
sentences  to  a  short  notice  of  what  took  place  in  Convocation 
in  reference  to  the  subject  of  revision  when  the  question  was 
last  formally  brought  forward. 

On  February  1, 1856,  notice  was  given  by  Canon  Selwyn 
Earlier  proceed-  that  a  petition  would  be  proposed  to  the  Upper 

iugs  iu  Coiivo- 

cation.  House  of  Convocation  requesting  them  to  take 

into  consideration  an  address  to  the  crown,  praying  her  maj 
esty  to  appoint  a  commission  for  receiving  and  suggesting 
amendments  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  notice,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  rather  wide  and  ambi 
tious,!  and,  not  improbably,  found  but  moderate  favor  at  that 

*  The  manner  in  which  the  message  from  the  Upper  House  directing  the 
appointment  of  a  joint  committee  was  received  by  the  Lower  House  may  be 
regarded  as  very  distinctly  showing  how  much,  in  the  thirteen  or  fourteen  si 
lent  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  subject  was  last  discussed,  the  whole 
question  has  ripened  in  the  general  minds  of  Churchmen.  See  the  Guardian 
for  Feb.  1C,  p.  198. 

t  The  exact  terms  of  the  notice  of  motion  were  as  follows : 

"To  propose  a  petition  to  the  Upper  House  requesting  his  grace  and  their 
lordships  to  take  into  their  consideration  the  subject  of  an  address  to  the 
crown,  praying  that  her  most  gracious  majesty  may  be  pleased  to  appoint  a 
body  of  learned  men  well  skilled  in  the  original  languages  of  the  Holy  Scrip 
tures — 

"  To  consider  such  amendments  of  the  Authorized  Version  as  have  been 
ulrcutlv  ]>]•<)]>< >si'il.  ami  to  receive  suggestions  from  all  persons  who  may  be 
willing  to  offer  them. 

"  To  communicate  with  foreign  scholars  on  difficult  passages  when  it  may 
be  deemed  advisable. 
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time  among  the  members  of  Convocation.  It  had  attracted, 
however,  some  attention,  and  in  the  July  of  the  same  year 
was  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Hey  wood  in  his  speech  on  this  subject 
in  the  House  of  Commons.*  In  the  February  of  the  follow 
ing  year  it  reappeared,  but  in  a  more  modest  and  practical 
form.f  The- original  motion  was  withdrawn,  and  the  request 
limited  to  the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee  of  both 
houses,  which  was  to  be  empowered  to  deliberate  on  the  im 
provement  of  the  Authorized  Version,  and  to  publish  the  re 
sults  of  their  inquiry.  But  even  this  proposal,  moderate  as 
it  was,  failed  to  secure  general  assent  even  on  the  part  of 
those  whose  knowledge  of  sacred  criticism  and  exegesis  might 
have  been  supposed  likely  to  predispose  them  to  a  favorable 
consideration  of  the  movement.  Though  the  subject  had 
been  abundantly  discussed  in  the  leading  periodical  literature 
of  the  day,J  and  could  in  no  way  be  considered  as  new  either 

"  To  examine  the  marginal  readings  which  appear  to  have  been  introduced 
into  some  editions  since  the  year  1611. 

"  To  point  out  such  words  and  phrases  as  have  either  changed  their  mean 
ing  or  become  obsolete  in  the  lapse  of  time ;  and 

"To  report  from  time  to  time  the  progress  of  their  work,  and  the  amend 
ments  which  they  may  be  prepared  to  recommend."  See  Journal  of  Convo 
cation  for  1 85G,  vol.  ii.,  p.  92. 

The  subject  of  the  marginal  readings  referred  to  in  the  fourth  clause  was 
noticed,  but  very  briefly,  three  years  later  in  the  Upper  House.  See  Chron 
icle  of  Convocation  for  1859,  p.  251  seq. 

*  On  July  22, 185G,  Mr.  Heywood  moved  an  address  praying  the  crown  to 
issue  a  royal  commission  (1)  to  consider  amendments  that  had  been  proposed 
in  our  present  version  ;  (2)  to  receive  suggestions  from  those  willing  to  offer 
them  ;  (3)  to  point  out  errors  and  obsolete  words,  and  to  report  accordingly. 
The  motion  was  opposed  by  Sir  George  Grey  and  withdrawn.  See  Hansard's 
Debates  (3d  Series),  vol.  cxliii.,  p.  122. 

t  Tire  amended  proposal  was  as  follows  : 

"To  request  the  Upper  House  to  take  into  consideration  the  appointment 
of  a  joint  committee  of  both  houses  to  deliberate  upon  the  best  means  of  bring 
ing  under  review  the  suggestions  made  during  the  two  centuries  and  a  half 
for  the  still  further  improvement  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Holy  Scrip 
ture,  and  of  publishing  the  results  of  the  inquiry."  See  Journal  of  Convoca 
tion  for  185G,  vol.  ii.,  p.  362. 

J  Of  the  many  articles  that  appeared  at  the  period  referred  to,  or  shortly 
before  it,  we  may  specify  those  which  deserved,  and  received,  considerable  at 
tention,  and  certainly  produced  some  effect  at  the  time,  viz.,  Edinburg  Re- 
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to  the  Church  or  the  country,  still  it  was  more  than  the  con 
servatism  of  the  House  was  then  able  to  accept.  An  amend 
ment  was  placed  on  the  notice-board  by  Canon  Wordsworth,* 
which  still  further  limited  the  proposal  by  the  provision  that 
alterations  that  might  be  recommended  were  not  to  appear 
in  the  text,  but  only  in  the  margin.  The  coup  de  grace  was 
given  by  Archdeacon  Denison,  who  added  a  further  amend 
ment  to  the  effect  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  give  any  en 
couragement  to  any  alterations  whatever,  whether  in  the  text 
or  in  the  margin. f  The  subject  then  appears  to  have  dropped 
through. 

When  we  contrast  this  treatment  of  the  question  with  that 
which  it  has  lately  received,  we  can  not  help  feeling  surprised 
at  the  striking  change  of  sentiment.  On  the  present  occa 
sion  not  only  has  the  proposal  of  revision  been  favorably  en 
tertained  by  the  Southern  Convocation,  but  even  reintro- 
duccd  into  that  conservative  body,  and,  when  thus  reintro- 
duccd,  warmly  welcomed  ;  nay,  more,  the  original  proposal 
of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  at  once  amplified.  J  Our 

view  for  October,  1855,  vol.  cii.,  p.  419  seq.;  Christian  Remembrancer  for 
Dec.,  1856,  vol.  xxxii.,  p.  451  seq.  ;  Westminster  Review  for  Jan.,  1857,  vol. 
xi.,  p.  134.  In  the  interval  between  that  period  and  the  present  time  the  ar 
ticles  have  been  very  few ;  we  may,  however,  specify  Edinbury  Review  for 
Jan.,  18Gf>,  p.  104  seq.,  in  which  the  subject  is  discussed  in  an  easy  and  read 
able  article,  apparently  by  a  writer  of  known  reputation.  The  leading  treat 
ises  that  appeared  about  the  time  referred  to  will  be  found  noticed  in  an  ex 
cellent  article  by  Professor  Plumptre  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  1680. 

*  The  amendment  was  as  follows : 

"That  as  to  the  question  which  has  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  this 
House  concerning  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  it  is  not 
desirable  to  countenance  any  efforts  to  make  changes  in  the  text  of  the  same, 
but  that  any  alterations  or  additions  which  it  may  be  deemed  expedient  by 
competent  authority  to  be  adopted,  should  be  confined  to  the  margin,  and  not 
be  introduced  into  the  text."  See  Journal  of  Convocation,  vol.  ii.,  p.  363. 

t  The  exact  terms  of  this  concluding  amendment  were  : 

"That  it  is  not  expedient  that  this  House  give  any  encouragement  to  any 
alteration  or  modification  of  the  Authorized  Version,  whether  by  way  of  in 
sertion  in  the  text,  marginal  note,  or  other\\  i>o.  Siv  Journal  "f  Convoca 
tion,  vol.  ii..  ]>.  :'•»'.:'.. 

t  The  original  proposal  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  as  seconded  by  the 
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resolution,  as  first  brought  before  the  House,  was  limited  to 
the  New  Testament.  It  was  immediately  extended  to  the 
Old  Testament  with  an  amount  of  assent  that  could  never 
have  been  expected,  and  never  could  have  been  given  if  the 
real  necessity  for  revision  had  not  been  very  sensibly  felt  by 
all  present.  'It  may  indeed  be  doubted  whether  this  enlarge 
ment  of  the  proposal  was  in  itself  wholly  desirable.  It  may 
be  very  reasonably  urged  that  it  would  have  seemed  at  first 
sight  more  prudent  to  commence  with  a  portion  of  the  Holy 
Scripture,  with  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  which  we 
are  certainly  more  familiar  than  with  that  of  the  remaining 
part.*  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  general  feeling  of  the 
Southern  Convocation  has  been  very  clearly  expressed,  and 
that,  too,  in  a  manner  and  with  a  promptitude  that  could 
hardly  have  been  expected,  except  by  those  who  closely 
watch  the  movements  of  public  opinion.  Such  a  fact  is  very 
significant,  and  seems  certainly  to  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  in  the  minds  of  those  fully  qualified  to  form  an 
opinion,  and  not  likely  to  favor  innovations,  a  growing  con 
viction  that  the  time  has  at  length  arrived,  and  that  meas 
ures  ere  long  must  be  taken  for  such  a  revision  as  will  bring 
our  venerable  version  more  closely  into  harmony  with  the  in 
spired  Original.f 

The  general  aspects  of  the  former  discussion  of  the  subject, 

Former  discus?-    thirteen  years  ago,  seem  also  to  point  in  the 

Pionsofthesub-  ... 

ject.  same  direction.     The  efforts  of  revision  at  that 

Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  only  extended  to  the  New  Testament,  hut 
was  at  once  extended  to  the  Old  Testament  by  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  and 
others,  fee  Guardian  for  Feb.  16,  p.  193  seq.  The  extension  was  agreed  to 
unanimously. 

*  There  is,  we  are  afraid,  only  too  much  truth  in  the  remark  of  Professor 
Plumptre,  that  relatively  Hebrew  was  more  studied  in  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century  than  it  is  now.  See  Smith's  Dirt,  of  the  Bihlc,  vol.iii.,  p.  1G82. 

t  Some  very  sensible  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  revision  will  be  found 
in  the  Quarter/?/  Jfericw  for  April,  1870,  vol.  cxxviii..  p.  IL'i)  seq.  The  arti 
cle,  which  is  of  considerable  interest,  did  not  appear  till  the  text  of  the  great 
er  part  of  the  present  volume  had  been  written.  Any  similarities  of  opinion 
or  sentiment  may  therefore  be  considered  as  due  to  the  independent  though 
coincident  convictions  of  two  separate  writers. 
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time,  as  several  of  us  who  then  took  part  in  the  work  prob 
ably  well  remember,  were  almost  confessedly  preparatory  and 
tentative.  It  was  very  generally  felt  at  the  time  that  the 
question  was  not  ripe  for  solution,  and  that,  though  it  was 
right  and  proper  to  do  our  best  in  advancing  the  cause  of  re 
vision,  yet  that  time  must  elapse  before  the  work  could  be 
formally  and  authoritatively  undertaken.  Even  those  who 
entered  with  some  ardor  into  the  movement,  and  were  at 
first  unwilling  to  believe  that  it  would  ever  cease  till  a  re 
vised  version  was  in  the  hands  of  every  earnest  Englishman, 
soon  showed  a  consciousness  that  there  must  be  a  time  for 
maturation,  and  that  first  impulses  must  be  content  simply 
to  prepare  the  way,  and  even  by  failure  to  demonstrate  how 
and  under  what  limitations  the  work  itself  was  finally  to  be 
accomplished.*  We  all  saw,  more  or  less  clearly,  that  the 
movement  in  which  we  were  then  engaged  would,  by  the  na 
ture  of  the  case,  become  suspended,  that  there  would  be  a 
pause,  a  time  for  reconsideration  of  the  work  actually  done, 
and  then,  after  this  pause,  that  the  movement  would  recom 
mence,  and  go  on  uninterruptedly  to  the  end.  This  is  com 
monly  the  history  of  all  great  undertakings,  and  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  the  history  of  the  future  revision  of  the  Au 
thorized  Version. 

A  very  little  consideration  will  show  that  such  a  forecast 
was  natural  and  reasonable.  The  movement  at  that  time 
was  essentially  a  scholars'  movement.  The  works  of  Dean 
Alford,  Archbishop  Trench,  and  others,  had  awakened  a  vivid 

*  It  mny  be  noticed  that  even  nftcr  the  favorable  reception  of  the  Revised 
Version  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  the  five  clergymen  who  took  part  in  it  still 
speak  of  their  work  as  fortunate  if  it  has  "  succeeded  in  striking  the  key-note 
upon  which  any  authoritative  Revision  of  the  English  Bible,  hereafter  to  be 
made,  is  to  be  based."  /'/•»/.  tn  AVn'W  }'irsi»n  »f'tli<  /-'/ns/lf  t«  tin  Unmans, 
p.  iv.  The  impression  on  our  minds  was  that  we  were  doing  work  for  the 
future,,  not  for  the  then  present  time.  This  feeling  had  a  very  good  effect 
upon  us.  We  did  our  work  slowly,  and  without  any  reference  to  current  ex 
pectations,  or  any  de>ire  to  catch  passing  opportunities.  When  the  imere-t 
in  the  Mihjcct  died  out,  \\liicli  it  did  a  few  years  ago,  we  considered  it  a  sign 
that  for  a  season,  at  any  rate,  our  work  was  done. 
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interest  in  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  but  it 
had  not  yet  extended  far  beyond  the  circle  of  professed  schol 
ars.  Within  the  circle  there  was  soon  shown  a  strong  and 
natural  desire  to  give  a  useful  turn  to  the  newly  acquired 
knowledge,  and  to  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  general  reader 
the  results  of  recent  exegetical  experience;  and  such  general 
aid  was  commonly  very  thankfully  received.  But  there  was 
never  much  sympathy  with  these  efforts  whenever  they  took 
the  particular  form  of  revisions  of  the  Authorized  Version. 
Churchmen  at  that  time  were  very  tolerant  of  critical  and 
grammatical  comments,  and  even  of  corrections  of  the  En 
glish  Bible  as  long  as  they  were  confined  to  the  notes  or  the 
margin ;  but  whenever  they  took  their  place  in  the  text  there 
were  but  few  general  readers  who  then  viewed  them  with 
any  great  amount  of  favor.  And  they  were  right.  The  ver 
sions  and  specimens  of  versions  that  appeared  at  the  time  we 
are  alluding  to,  and  subsequently,  were  sufficiently  accurate 
and  precise,  but  they  wanted  tone  and  rhythm.  They  were 
translations  through  which  the  original  Greek  often  showed 
itself  far  too  distinctly;  they  were  not  idiomatic  versions; 
they  were  suited,  and  even  in  some  cases  specially  designed, 
for  the  closet  ;*  but  with  general  readers  they  never  were 
and  never  could  have  been  popular. 

The  best  of  these  revised  versions  was  one  that  received 
The  rive  cier-  at  tne  time  the  valuable  approval  of  Archbish- 
gymcn  revision.  op  Trcnch,t  and  of  the  distinguished  American 

*  Reference  may,  perhaps  not  improperly,  be  made  to  the  writer's  Pref.  to 
Commentary  to  the  Pastoral  Kpp.,  p.  xiii.  seq.,  the  words  of  which  have  been 
quoted  from  time  to  time.  They  were  written  about  the  period  now  alluded 
to,  and  show,  it  is  believed,  fairly,  what  the  general  mind  of  scholars  was 
at  that  time.  Of  the  small  bands  of  scholars  there  referred  to,  one  at  the 
time  was  actually  working,  to  the  labors  of  which  reference  is  made  in  the 
text. 

t  The  friendly  remarks  of  Archbishop  Trench  will  be  found  in  the  first 
chapter  of  his  useful  work  On  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  AVw  Testament, 
and  arc  as  follows  :  "  It  is  an  eminent  merit  in  the  liei-isiim  <;/"///<  Antlmri-.nl 
Version  by  Five  Clergymen that  they  have  not  merely  urged  by  pre 
cept,  but  shown  by  proof,  that  it  is  possible  to  revise  our  version,  and  at  the 
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writer,  Mr.  Marsh,*  and  which  even  now  has  not  quite  passed 
out  of  sight.  As  it  was  produced  on  principles  which  appear 
to  be  trustworthy,  and  as  it  serves  to  indicate  the  path  that 
must  be  followed  by  any  revisers  who  would  construct  a  pop 
ular  version,  we  may  pause  briefly  to  notice  its  leading  char 
acteristics.  It  consisted  of  a  revision  of  the  Authorized  Ver 
sion  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  the 
two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  by  Five  Clergymen,  and  of 
the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  and  Co- 
lossiaus,  by  Four  Clergymen;  in  all,  four  separate  volumes, 
to  each  of  which  a  few  pages  of  preface  are  prefixed,  contain 
ing  a  statement  of  the  principles  mainly  followed,  and  an 
enumeration  of  passages  in  which  special  difficulties  had  been 
met  with,  and  rules  of  revision  more  than  usually  tested.  Of 
the  five  revisers,  two  at  the  outset  of  the  work  were  strongly 
in  favor  of  an  authoritative  revision  of  the  whole  Testament, 
but  ere  the  work  came  to  its  conclusion  (it  extended  over 
more  than  two  years),  all,  I  believe,  had  come  honestly  and 
impartially  to  these  two  conclusions :  First,  that  an  authori 
tative  revision  could  not  wisely  be  attempted  at  that  time  ; 
secondly,  that  if  it  afterward  were  undertaken,  it  must  be  on 
the  principles  which  they  themselves  had  worked  out  and 

same  time  to  preserve  unimpaired  the  character  of  the  English  in  which  it  is 
composed.  Nor  is  it  only  on  this  account  that  we  may  accept  this  work  as 
by  far  the  most  hopeful  contribution  which  we  have  yet  had  to  the  solution 
of  a  great  and  difficult  problem,  but  also  as  showing  that  where  reverent  hands 
touch  that  building,  which  some  would  have  wholly  ptdled  down,  that  it  might 
be  wholly  built  up  again,  these  find  only  the  need  of  here  and  there  replacing 
a  stone  which  had  been  incautiously  built  in  the  wall,  or  which,  trustworthy 
material  once,  has  now  yielded  to  the  lapse-  and  injurv  of  time1,  while  they 
leave  the  building  itself,  in  its  main  features  and  frame-work,  untouched"  (p. 
2">,  ed.  1 ).  Those  words,  from  one  who  is  so  well  qualified  to  speak  both  on 
the  Knglish  and  on  the  scholarly  questions  connected  with  the  subject,  may 
perhaps  be  considered  to  justify  the  reference  in  the  text  to  the  experiences 
derived  during  the  progre>s  of  the  work  alluded  to. 

*  The  author  referred  to,  although  deprecating  a  new  translation,  and  even 
a  revision,  of  the  Aiithori/.ed  Yer>ion,  speaks  of  the  work  of  the  Five  Clergy 
men  as  "  by  far  the  most  judicious  modern  recension  known  to  him."  See 
his  first  Series  of /.«•/«/•(  x  tin  tin  English  Lanyuntjr,  No.  xxviii.,  p.  (i:'.;5. 
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followed,  and  which  more  than  two  years  of  hard  united  work 
had  proved  to  be  trustworthy. 

These  principles  will  be  occasionally  alluded  to  in  detail 
Principles  of  'm  tne  following  pages.  For  the  present  it  may 
this  revision.  ^Q  enoug^  to  notice  that  they  were,  first,  a  lim 
itation  of  the  vocabulary  of  translation  to  that  of  the  Author 
ized  Version  of  both  Testaments  ;*  secondly,  a  careful  atten 
tion,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  adherence  to  the  principles  stated 
and  followed  by  the  revisers  of  1611 ;  thirdly,  extreme  watch 
fulness  in  reference  to  the  two  weaker  portions  of  the  Au 
thorized  Version,  the  translation  of  the  particles  and  of  the 
tenses  ;f  fourthly,  and  combined  with  this,  a  constant  recog 
nition  in  such  cases  of  the  frequently  modifying  power  of  the 
context,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  tenses,  especially  the  past 
tenses,  in  Greek  and  English,  are  not  co-extensive ;  fifthly,  a 
sensitiveness  to  the  noble  rhythm  and  cadence  of  the  Author 
ized  Version ;  and,  lastly,  a  continual  remembrance  that  a 
truly  popular  translation  must  always  stand  the  test  of  being 
heard  as  well  as  read,  and  must  commend  itself  not  only  to 
the  cultivated  scholar,  but  to  the  simple  hearer. 

Such  were  the  principles  of  this  particular  revision,!  and 

*  The  Five  Revisers  distinctly  state  that  they  kept  the  earlier  English  ver 
sions,  from  Wicliffe  downward,  before  them,  and  "  constantly  rejected  words 
which  presented  themselves  as  the  most  exact  equivalents  to  the  words  of  the 
Greek  because  they  wanted  the  Biblical  garb  and  sound  which  we  were  anx 
ious  to  preserve."  See  Preface  to  Revised  Version  of  St.  John,  p.  viii. 

t  The  principles  adopted  in  the  translation  of  some  of  the  particles  are 
stated  in  the  Preface  above  referred  to  (see  p.  x.).  In  respect  of  the  tenses, 
it  is  stated  that  the  "  exact  accuracy  of  literal  rendering  which  rigid  scholar 
ship  might  seem  to  require"  is  not  always  maintained  (p.  xi.).  It  may  be 
now  said,  however,  that  this  accuracy  was  maintained  even  too  far.  cs|  ecially 
in  the  case  of  the  aorist  and  perfect.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  judgment  of  Marsh, 
who  seems  inclined  to  draw  the  inference  from  it  that  the  tenses  "are  com 
ing  to  have  in  England  a  force  which  they  have  not  now  in  America."  See 
Lectures  on  the  English  Lanyuar/c,  No.  xxviii.,  p.  G33.  Several  changes,  how 
ever,  were  made  in  the  second  edition. 

t  A  full  account  will  be  found  in  the  Preface  to  the  Revised  Translation  of 
St.  John.  It  is  not  violating  confidence  to  say  that  it  was  principally  the 
composition  of  the  agreeable  pen  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  that 
it  will  be  found  to  contain  a  good  account  of  the  principles  followed,  and  cer 
tainly  deserves  perusal. 
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such,  it  may  be  said,  must  be  the  principles  of  any  revision 
that  would  aspire  to  be  popular  and  successful.  But  let  it 
not  be  supposed  that  these  principles  were  all  recognized  at 
once,  and  all  systematically  acted  on  from  the  first.  They 
were  not  thought  out,  but  felt  out  and  worked  out.  They 
resulted  from  faithful  individual  labor  combined  with  fre 
quent  conference  and  united  efforts  round  a  common  table; 
they  resulted  also  from  the  great  teaching  of  experience,  and 
from  the  continual  testing,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  frequent 
breaking  down  of  rigorous  canons  of  translation  on  which  it 
might  have  seemed  a  priori  that  reliance  could  be  placed. 
There  are,  indeed,  few  canons  in  reference  to  revision  of  more 
practical  importance  than  those  which  arc  embodied  in  the 
foregoing  sentence,  viz.,  (1.)  That  there  must  be  frequent  con 
ference  and  the  combined  action  of  several  minds,  and  (2.) 
That  experience  must  be  relied  on  as  the  only  idtimately  suc 
cessful  teacher  in  the  difficult  icork.  Few  are  willing  at  first 
to  accept  these  canons,  but  all  scholars  of  candid  minds  and 
of  proper  humility  will  be  found  in  the  sequel  to  acknowledge 
their  validity.  As  they  are  of  real  importance,  let  us  devote 
to  each  of  them  a  few  sentences  of  comment  and  elucidation. 
In  reference  to  the  first  of  these  canons,  we  may  observe 
1st  Canon:  Scv-  that  it  serves  to  remind  us  how  it  is  that  so 

eral  minds  uec-  .   .  . 

essary.  very  lew   revisions  ot  the  Authorized  Version 

have  been  even  endurable,  when  contrasted  with  that  which 
they  were  designed  to  amend.  Nearly  all  our  revised  ver 
sions  have  been  produced  by  individual  scholars,  and,  faith 
ful  to  their  origin,  they  have  clearly  enough  disclosed  the 
bias  and  individuality  of  the  single  mind  and  the  single 
reviser.  They  have  been  one -sided  and  not  many-sided. 
They  have  commonly  been,  if  accurate,  too  inflexible  ;  if  free, 
too  loose  and  paraphrastic.  The  happy  elasticity  of  diction, 
and  the  thoroughly  idiomatic  tone  of  our  English  version — 
that  which,  in  iact,  so  commends  it  to  the  heart  as  well  ;is 
the  head  of  the  earnest  reader,  is  just  that  which  will  be 
found  wanting  in  all  recent  revisions.  And  it  would  be  tin- 
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reasonable  to  expect  that  it  could  be  otherwise.  The  elas 
ticity  to  which  we  have  alluded  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  united  operation  of  several  minds,  and  to  the  continued 
modifications  which  the  aspects  of  a  passage  as  presented  to 
the  different  minds  of  different  revisers  would  be  certain  to 
introduce.  The  individual  adheres,  often  far  too  pertina 
ciously  in  detail,  to  his  principles  of  translation.  His  very 
precision  often  makes  him  very  insufficiently  sensitive  to  the 
cxegetical  current  of  the  passage,  and  hence  often  to  that 
modification  which  the  context  constantly  tends  to  introduce 
in  the  translation,  especially  of  tenses  and  particles.  The 
requisite  correction  is  supplied  by  another  mind  estimating 
differently  the  general  current  of  the  passage,  and  the  ulti 
mately  chosen  translation  often  accurately  enough  indicates, 
not  so  much  the  result  of  compromise,  as  the  final  decision  of 
two  or  more  minds  after  having  so  acted  and  reacted  upon 
each  other  that  a  common  translation  could  be  agreed  upon. 
For  instance,  an  individual  translator  or  reviser  might  feel 
it  always,  so  to  speak,  such  a  grammatical  duty  to  mark  in 
translation  the  difference  (in  the  same  author)  between  two 
particles — let  us  say  aXX«  and  ci,  that  his  very  desire  to  ad 
here  scrupulously  to  his  rule,  might  impede  his  perception  of 
some  shade  of  meaning  in  the  passage  that  tended  to  modify 
the  rule.  Suppose,  to  carry  on  this  particular  instance,  that 
he  resolved  that  he  would  give  aXXci  in  translation  its  inher 
ently  stronger  adversative  force  of  "howbeit"  or  "notwith 
standing,"  and  so  mark  its  distinction  from  the  "but"  or 
"yet"  of  the  lighter  opposition  of  the  &',  and  suppose  further 
that  he  was  a  thoroughly  good  scholar,  and  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  if  a  definitely  expressed  negative  preceded 
the  uXXri  in  the  contrasted  clause,  then  his  rule  would  have 
to  undergo  modification.*  Suppose  all  this — and  it  will  not 
*  For  some  remarks  on  this  principle,  which  is,  in  fact,  strictly  analogous 
to  the  nicht — sondern  of  the  German,  see  Donaldson,  X<n-  Crnti/lus,  §  201, 
p.  376.  In  some  passages  of  the  New  Testament  this  principle  is  of  very 
great  importance.  For  example,  in  the  momentous  passage,  Phil,  ii.,  6,  ov\ 
apirayfiov  >/p;<7ttro  TO  ilvai  "iaa  Bi »/7,  ci,\X«  tavrov  iicivwoii',  much  in  regard  of 
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be  difficult  to  imagine  that  there  might  be  many  a  passage 
in  which  there  might  be  found  a  latent  negative,  and  so  a 
modifying  clement  in  the  context,  which  our  imaginary  accu 
rate  scholar  with  his  mind  on  his  rule  might  not  be  sensitive 
enough  to  perceive.  Put  other  minds  in  contact  with  his ; 
the  result  might  easily  be  that  discussion  would  bring  out 
the  true  logical  and  exegetical  aspects  of  the  passage,  that 
the  latent  negative  in  the  preceding  clause  would  be  proper 
ly  recognized,  and  the  translation  of  the  aXXa  modified  ac 
cordingly.  Such  examples  of  the  importance  of  having  sev 
eral  minds  in  combination  in  such  a  delicate  work  as  that  of 
revising  our  idiomatic  Authorized  Version  could  be  multi 
plied  indefinitely. 

The   second  canon,  that  experience  will  prove  the  best 
2d canon:  EX-  teacher  in  such  a  work  as  revision,  though  not 

perience  the  .  .    ,  . 

best  guide.  quite  so  obvious  as  the  canon  which  we  have 
just  illustrated,  will  in  practice  be  found  quite  as  certainly 
true.  It  might  be  thought  that  competent  translators  and 
revisers  might  agree  on  their  principles  beforehand,  and  go 
regularly  forward  without  much  risk  of  lapsing  from  uni 
formity,  or  of  so  changing  a  standard  that  it  would  be  con 
tinually  necessary  to  go  over  the  back-work  with  the  light 
of  present  knowledge  and  observation.  It  certainly  might 
be  thought  so,  but  experience  will  always  be  found  to  re 
verse  the  expectation.  General  rules  of  course  there  must 
be,  but  in  the  application  of  them  the  tentative  element  must 
greatly  predominate.  The  individual  will  find  it  so,  and  still 
more  the  combined  body.  In  fact,  this  is  the  sort  of  set-off 
against  the  advantage  of  the  co-operation  of  several  minds 
specified  above — the  tendency  of  an  association  to  change 

truncation  turns  upon  the  due  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  have  two  strict 
ly  contra-led  dauM's,  us  indicated  \>\  purity  of  tenses  (»'/y;';<Taro — iKtvuatv) 
and  I  iy  tlic  pre-t'iiee  of  this  or*:— n\\a.  The  translation,  then,  of  the  Author 
ized  Version,  enhanced  us  it  is  by  the  jiunrtnation  ("thought  it  not  robbery 
to  be  equal  \vith  Cod  ;  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation")  us  failing  to  pre 
serve  and  bring  <>ut  this  contru-t  of  clauses,  may  fairly  be  considered  as  open 
to  question.  See  Commentary  in  loc. 
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gradually  a  standard  being  always  much  more  pronounced 
than  that  of  the  individual. 

A  moment's  consideration  will  show  the  truth  of  this  re 
mark,  at  any  rate  in  such  a  special  work  as  that  of  revision. 
What,  for  instance,  is  the  very  condition  of  revision  ?  Why, 
that  errors,  and  perhaps  also  inaccuracies  and  archaisms 
should  be  removed.  Good ;  but,  then,  to  take  even  the  most 
favorable  case,  the  removal  of  simple  and  clear  errors,  is  it 
not  perfectly  certain  that  even  if  the  definition  of  what  was 
to  be  considered  an  error  was  tolerably  agreed  on  at  first,  it 
would  be  considerably  modified  as  the  work  went  on,  so  that, 
if  there  was  to  be  any  thing  like  a  uniform  principle  in  the 
work,  constant  retrospect  and  reconsideration  would  be  nec 
essary?  We  venture  very  confidently  to  maintain  that  if 
half  a  dozen  scholars  sat  down  to  revise  the  present  version 
of  one  of  the  Gospels,  and  agreed  beforehand,  after  having 
settled  the  distinction  between  errors  and  inaccuracies,  only 
to  touch  the  former  and  not  the  latter,  it  would  be  found,  be 
fore  they  had  gone  half  through  their  work,  that  they  had 
taken  in  the  whole  fringe  of  cases  that  lies  between  errors 
and  inaccuracies,  and  had  even  gone  far  into  the  domain  of 
the  latter.  In  revision,  as  in  many  other  things,  there  is  a 
continually  accelerative  and  intensifying  tendency  which  in 
creased  habitude  in  the  work  never  fails  to  develop,  but 
which  certainly  must  be  closely  watched  and  constantly  cor 
rected.  The  best,  and,  indeed,  the  only  way  to  keep  this 
tendency  under  is  to  proceed  tentatively,  to  feel  out  princi 
ples  of  revision  rather  than  to  attempt  definitely  to  lay  them 
down  beforehand,  and  then,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  princi 
ples  are  felt  out,  to  go  back  over  the  work  already  done.  It 
is  only  thus,  it  is  only  by  this  tentative  and  retrospective 
mode  of  proceeding,  this  continual  reference  to  experience, 
that  the  subtle  artd  delicate  process  of  revision  can  be  suc 
cessfully  carried  out. 

We  gave  an  illustration  of  the  first  canon ;  we  may  per 
haps,  not  unsuitably,  give  one  of  the  second.  Suppose  it 
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was  agreed  beforehand  that  great  care  should  be  given,  to 
illustration  of  distinguish,  where  possible,  between  the  tenses — 
e  canon.  gay^  for  cxampiC)  between  the  aorist  and  the  per 
fect.  Now  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  nothing  but 
experience  will  adequately  prescribe  in  cases  of  this  kind 
when  the  "  have"  should  be  introduced  in  the  translation  of 
the  aorist  and  when  the  simple  past  tense  should  be  adopted. 
Whatever  our  rules  might  have  been  beforehand,  they  would 
break  down  in  such  a  chapter,  for  example,  as  John  xvii., 
and  they  would  be  sorely  tested  in  those  many  cases  in 
which,  in  the  original  Greek,  particles  of  present  time  are 
found  in  the  same  clauses,  and  in  combination  with  aorists.* 
And  what  is  true  of  the  aorist  is  almost  equally  true  of  the 
perfect.  We  might,  for  instance,  begin  our  work  by  the  gen 
eral  agreement  that,  whatever  might  be  the  case  of  the  aorist, 
we  would,  at  any  rate,  press  the  translation  of  the  perfect, 
and  recognize  its  force,  and  yet,  when  we  came  to  such  a  pas 
sage  as  1  John  i.,  1,  we  should  not  be  perfectly  clear  that  the 
lines  of  demarkation  between  aorist  and  perfect  were  always 
very  rigidly  drawn.  We  should  have  in  the  sequel  to  fall 
back  on  experience. 

But  to  return  to  the  present  aspects  of  this  question. 
From  what  has  been  said,  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to 
Growth  of  in-    think  that  there  has  been  during  the  last  twelve 

tcrcst  in  the  .  "  .  . 

subject.  years  a  gradual  ripening  of  general  interest  in 

the  subject  of  revision.     We  have  all  had  time  to  think  well 
over  the  former  movement,  to  come  to  unbiased  opinions 

*  For  example,  Phil,  iii.,  12,  »/£ij  tXafiov,  and  again  ch.  iv.,  10,  »;£ij  itori 
dviQiiXtrt,  or  in  the  case  of  vfr,  Kph.  iii.,  5,  u>r,  vi:v  uTttKa.\i«pQi) — in  all  which 
ra>o>  it  would  In-  Minplv  impossible  to  leave  out  the  auxiliary  in  English  and 
to  adopt  a  -imple  aoristic  translation.  The  actual  fact  is,  that  there  is  not  a 
strict  parity  between  the  Kii^'li-li  jia-t  ten>e  and  the  Greek  aorist:  the  former 
points  hack  clearly  to  pa-t  time  and  commonly  taken  j>er  sc ;  remands  the 
thought  back  t<>  an  epoch  distinctly  separated  from  present  time;  the  Greek 
aori>t  -pccitics  posteriority  to  some  fixed  point  of  time,  but  is  simply  silent  as 
to  the  fact  whether  the  action  lias  or  has  not  any  reference  to  present  time. 
.  Donaldson,  Xm-  Crnti/lus,  §  '.M'2  seq.,  and  the  useful  treatise  on  the 
force  of  this  tense  bv  Fritz,  DC  Aoristi  17,  p.  17. 

GG 
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upon  the  principles  which  seem  likely  to  prove  most  trust 
worthy  in  the  actual  prosecution  of  the  work,  and — what  is 
especially  important — to  arrive  at  some  conclusions  as  to  the 
limits  within  which  revision  should  be  confined.  We  are  also, 
in  several.respects,  better  prepared  for  the  work.  Though  it 
must  be  conceded  that  New-Testament  interpretation  has 
not,  at  any  rate  in  the  Church  of  England,  made  much  prog 
ress  during  the  last  ten  years ;  though  in  some  of  the  many 
schools  of  thought  within  the  Church  at  the  present  time 
there  is  a  retrograde  movement,  and  a  relapse  to  the  easy  la 
bors  of  mystical  commentaries  and  of  loose  exegesis ;  though 
our  religious  newspapers  often  give  us  evidence,  in  the  letters 
of  correspondents,  that  there  is  not  only  great,  but,  what  is 
worse,  confident  ignorance  on  critical  or  grammatical  ques 
tions  ;  though  much  valuable  time  has  been  wasted  on  ritu 
alistic  controversy  instead  of  being  devoted  to  serene  schol 
arship;  though  the  study  of  the  ancient  versions  has  been  al 
most  absolutely  stopped  for  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years, 
still,  in  spite  of  all  these  discouraging  facts,  the  assertion  may 
be  fully  sustained  that  we  are  better  prepared  for  the  work 
than  we  were  at  the  close  of  the  last  movement. 

Two  or  three  reasons  may  be  alleged  for  such  an  opinion. 
Reasons  for  ^n  tne  ^rst  place,  the  majority  of  those  who  are 
this  opinion.  mogt  \fcG\j  to  be  caiieci  Up0n  to  take  part  in 

any  future  revision  will  have  matured  in  judgment,  and  have 
had  time  to  reconsider  the  principles  on  which  the  former  at 
tempts  had  been  based,  in  some  of  which  they  themselves 
may  have  taken  part.  Such  scholars,  who  for  the  most  part 
belonged  to  a  somewhat  sharply  defined  critical  and  exegeti- 
cal  school,  will  now  find  themselves  recruited  by  some  mem 
bers  of  the  more  distinctly  historical  school  of  commentators 
and  interpreters  which  has  appeared  during  the  last  ten  years. 
The  keen,  and  perhaps,  for  a-popular  revision,  unduly  rigor 
ous  scholarship  of  those  who  were  connected  with  the  first 
movement  will  be  now  found  beneficially  influenced  both  by 
the  wider  knowledge  and  experience  time  will  have  brought 
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with  it,  and  by  the  flexibility  of  the  later  systems  of  inter 
pretations  which  have  appeared  either  at  home  or  in  Ger 
many.  The  delay  will  not  have  been  unprofitable. 

In  the  second  place,  some  worthy  representatives  of  sound 
increase  of  Biblical  scholarship  will  be  now  found  among 
Noncoifforini"tl  the  Nonconformists.  The  half-generation  that 
has  now  elapsed  since  revision  was  last  under  consideration 
has  witnessed  the  gradual  rise  and  progress  of  sacred  exe 
gesis  in  all  the  higher  training  colleges  of  Wesleyans,  Bap 
tists,  Independents,  and  other  communities.  Scotland  also, 
in  the  person  of  Professor  Eadic,  Dr.  Brown,  and  others,  has 
shown  that  Presbyterians  have  not  been  left  behind  in  the 
general  advance.*  And  this  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  im 
portance.  It  would  not  be  hopeful  to  undertake  such  a  truly 
national  work  as  the  revision  of  the  English  Bible,  that  Book 
of  Life  which  is  alike  dear  and  common  to  us  all,  without  the 
presence  and  co-operation  of  the  most  learned  of  our  brethren 
of  nonconformity.!  This  was  properly  felt  and  expressed  by 
most  of  the  speakers  in  the  Upper  House  of  the  Convocation 
of  Canterbury,  and,  we  believe,  would  be  frankly  respond 
ed  to  by  those  we  have  alluded  to.  General  questions  may 
often  keep  us  apart ;  uncharitable  and  embittered  politicians 

*  It  is  pleasant  to  observe  the  steady  progress  that  has  been  silently  made 
in  Biblical  learning  during  the  last  twenty  years  by  Nonconformists.  The 
honored  name  of  Tregelles — one  who  has  given  the  whole  energies  of  a  life 
(alns !  now  seriously  impaired)  to  sacred  criticism — will  at  once  supply  an, 
example  of  great  and  successful  labors  outside  of  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  England.  We  may  also,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  specify  the 
names  of  Dr.  Gotch,  of  Bristol ;  of  Dr.  Angus,  of  the  College  in  Regent's 
Park ;  and  of  the  modest  and  singularly  able  translator  of  Winer's  Greek 
(innininir.  Professor  Moulton,  of  Richmond — all  men  whose  learning  would 
entitle  them  to  a  place  at  any  Board  of  Revision,  and  who  would  be  wel 
comed  there  by  all  Biblical  scholars  nf  the  Church  of  England. 

t  In  his  excellent  treatise  on  l{e\i.-ion  Arehbi.-hop  Trench  alludes  to  this 
subject,  lie  does  not,  however,  seem  to  contemplate  the  presence  of  Non 
conformists  at  the  actual  revi.-iug  Hoard,  or  as  sitting  there  on  equal  terms 
with  others ;  and  he  also  somewhat  summarily  disposes  of  the  claims  of 
Baptists.  Sec  /,'.  <-i.fiun  <;/"  A  nth.  \~<  rs!<»i,  ch.  xi.,  p.  138.  In  the  twelve 
years,  however,  that  have  elapsed  since  the  work  was  written,  my  valued 
friend  may  very  likely  have  modified  his  opinion.  We  all  live  and  learn. 
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may  continue,  as  we  have  seen  not  long  since,  their  discred 
itable  efforts  to  sow  dissension  and  animosities,  but  in  the 
calm  region  of  Biblical  learning  such  pitiful  efforts  will  nev 
er  be  permitted  to  prevail.  The  men  that  may  hereafter  sit 
round  the  council-table  of  revision  will  be  proof  against  all 
such  uncharitableness  ;*  they  will  be  bound  by  the  holy  bond 
of  reverence  for  the  same  Book,  and  adoration  for  the  same 
Lord.  Those  whom  God  may  hereafter  vouchsafe  to  join  to 
gether  in  a  holy  work,  sectarian  bitterness  will  never  be  able 
to  put  asunder. 

Thirdly,  the  additions  that  by  the  providence  of  God  have 
increase  in  our  been  made  to  the  critical  material  for  the  textu- 

critical  materi 
als,  al  revision  of  the  Authorized  \ersion  may  well, 

on  the  one  hand,  make  us  thankful  that  this  delay  lias  taken 
place,  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  make  us  desirous  to  show 
our  thankfulness  by  now  preparing  to  use  what  has  been 
thus  unexpectedly  vouchsafed.  Every  earnest  man  must  re 
gard  it  as  something  more  than  accident  that  a  manuscript 
such  as  the  Sinaitic  Manuscript,  so  venerable  and  so  perfect, 
should  have  been  discovered  just  at  a  time  when  such  a  wit 
ness  was,  in  many  important  passages,  so  especially  needed. 
Of  an  antiquity  inferior  only  to  the  great  Vatican  Manuscript, 
in  perfect  preservation,  and  without  a  missing  page,  this  ven 
erable  document  is  now  in  the  hands  of  us  all.f  Surely  it 

*  The  following  sentences  from  The  Freeman  for  February  18  seem  to  jus 
tify  this  expectation.  The  writer  justly  observes  that  no  existing  version 
"  could  be  endured  in  the  place  of  the  fine  old  English  of  our  translators — we 
must  have  a  restoration,  not  a  rebuilding  on  a  modern  plan."  He  then  adds: 
"It  must  also  be  a  catholic  translation.  Learned  men  of  all  evangelical 
churches  must  be  invited  to  co-operate,  and  the  work  fully  and  freely  can 
vassed  before  it  is  fully  accepted."  The  next  sentence  is  specially  worthy 
of  attention  :  ' '  One  thing  we  had  almost  forgotten  to  remark  —  the  work 
must  be  done  by  the  churches,  not  by  the  government."  See  also,  as  to  Convo 
cation,  The  Times  for  May  6. 

t  The  general  reader  will  find  some  useful  remarks  on  this  manuscript,  and 
especially  on  its  relation  to  the  venerable  Codex  Vaticanus,  in  the  Christian 
Remembrancer  for  October,  18G7,  vol.  liv.,  p.  414  seq.  There  is  also  a  special 
article  on  the  imperial  edition  of  this  manuscript  in  the  same  periodical  for 
April,  18C3,  vol.  xlv.,p.  374.  For  more  exact  and  special  information,  the 
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asks  for  and  requires  from  us  our  reverent  consideration  and 
use.  Let  it  also  not  be  forgotten  that  we  have  now  at  last 
trustworthy  reprints  of  the  Vatican  Manuscript  above  al 
luded  to  ;*  and  further,  that  individual  scholars,  through  the 
labors  of  Mr.  Ilansellf  and  the  enterprise  of  the  Oxford  Uni 
versity  Press,  can  now  themselves  refer  to,  and,  what  is  very 
important  in  finally  forming  a  critical  judgment,  read  con 
nectedly,  all  the  leading  manuscripts  of  the  different  portions 
of  the  New  Testament.  With  such  aids  now  ready  to  our 
hand,  we  may  be  thankful  indeed  to  have  been  delayed  a  few 
years,  but  we  can  also  hardly  resist  the  feeling  that  the  hour 
is  fast  approaching  when  a  practical  and  national  use  should 
be  made  of  these  great  aids  toward  arriving  at  the  ipsissi- 
ma  verba  of  apostles  and  evangelists,  and  of  bringing  to  the 
ears  of  all  who  speak  our  language  the  truest  accents  of 
men  who  wrote  and  spoke  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  there  is  one  department  of  Bibli- 
stndyof  vcr-  cal  scholarship  in  which  we  are  still  very  deficient, 

Hions-Rreally  «•«_*«  • 

neglected.  and  one  of  such  real  importance  that  we  might 
well  plead  for  longer  delay  if  there  seemed  any  reasonable 
prospect  of  the  deficiency  being  made  up  by  scholars  of  the 
present  time.  We  are  alluding  to  the  study  of  the  ancient 
versions  of  the  Xew  Testament.  If  there  seemed  any  grounds 
for  thinking  that  these  ancient  witnesses  would  be  more  sys 
tematically  consulted  for  excgctical  as  well  as  critical  pur 
poses,  if  there  was  any  probability  of  translations  being  made 
in  Latin,  German,  or  English,  of  the  Coptic,  Armenian,  or  Pell 

reader  must  be  referred  to  the  account  of  this  MS.  hy  Tregelles,  and  the  elab 
orate  Prolegomena  of  Tischendorf. 

*  A  good  article  on  this  Ms.,  and  on  the  relation  to  it  and  to  the  Codex 

Be/a'  lit'  tin-  Cnn-toman  Syriae  Ver>iuii  of  part  of  the  Gospels,  will  lie  found 
in  the  Christian  /.'<  m<  iiilnnirir  for  June,  1  s.V.t,  vol.  xxxvii.,  p.  4(17. 

t  The  title  of  this  useful  and  valuable  work  is  Nor.  Testam.  (!rnri\  Anti- 
quissimnrnm  ('oilirum,  rd.  K.  II.  Ilansell,  Oxon.,  1S(!.">.  It  does  not  contain 
the  Codex  Sinaiticns,  having  unfortunately  been  commenced  before  that  man 
uscript  was  aere--ilile.  It  contains,  however,  in  the  third  volume,  a  very  care 
ful  collation,  and  some  useful  critical  notes. 
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Platt's  Ethiopia  Version,  it  would  be  wise  to  wait  patiently 
till  these  had  come  into  the  hands  of  general  scholars,  and 
could  be  freely  used,  as  they  ought  to  be  used,  in  such  a  work 
as  the  revision  of  our  own  version.  But  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  if  we  waited  for  such  aids,  important  as  they  confessed 
ly  are,  we  should  wait  in  vain.  There  is  no  disposition  in 
our  own  quick-moving  times  to  engage  in  the  labor  improbus 
that  such  studies  imply ;  there  is  no  willingness  on  the  part 
of  younger  scholars  to  devote  themselves  to  what  at  first 
sight  might  be  deemed  only  subsidiary  and  subordinate ;  and 
yet  all  experience  shows  that  there  is  no  more  really  valua 
ble  aid  in  the  difficult  work  of  deciding  between  conflicting 
interpretations  than  is  supplied  to  us  by  the  six  or  seven  ear 
lier  versions.*  In  them  we  commonly  have,  not  so  much  the 
opinion  of  the  individual  translation,  as  the  prevailing  voice 
of  the  ancient  Church  and  people  for  the  use  of  which  the 
version  was  originally  committed  to  writing.  We  have,  per 
haps,  the  combined  judgment  of  many  minds,  and  sometimes, 
in  the  case  of  the  earliest  versions,  may  have  traditional  in 
terpretations  which  date  almost  from  apostolic  times.  It  is, 
at  any  rate,  no  stretch  of  imagination  to  suppose  that  por 
tions  of  the  Peshito  might  have  been  in  the  hands  of  St.John, 
or  that  the  Old  Latin  represented  the  current  views  of  the 
Roman  Christians  of  the  second  century.  Of  these  ancient 
witnesses,  the  two  already  named,  the  Gothic  and  the  Poly 
glot  Ethiopic  Version  (in  the  fairly  accurate  Latin  translation 
of  Bode)  are  tolerably  available,  but  the  best  edition  of  the 
Coptic  Version,  the  Ethiopic  of  Pell  Platt,  and  the  Armenian, 
are,  we  believe,  up  to  the  present  time,  inaccessible  except  to 
the  student  of  these  unfamiliar  languages. 

But  to  wrait  for  accurate  collations  of  these  versions  for 

*  The  reader  who  may  need  a  summary  account  of  these  ancient  versions 
will  find  it  in  Smith's  />i<-tinnary  of  the  Bible,  Art."  Versions."  He  may, 
perhaps,  also  be  referred  to  the  Preface  to  my  Commentary  on  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  and  also  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Philippians  and  Colossians,  for  some 
comments  from  one  who  has  attempted,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  himself  to  use 
them. 
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cxcgctical  purposes  is  to  wait  in  vain.  There  is  no  greater 
likelihood  no\v  than  there  was  half  a  generation  ago  that  any 
further  advance  will  be  made  in  them  than  has  been  already 
made — nay,  to  begin  the  work  of  revision  may  prove  the 
only  hopeful  way  of  directing  attention  to  this  portion  of  the 
subject.  We  have  among  us  a  few  Coptic,  Ethiopia,  and  Ar 
menian  scholars,  and  from  them  we  may  obtain  aid  when  it 
becomes  plain  that  it  is  really  wanted.  The  demand  may 
create  the  supply. 

If  this  be  so,  if  there  seems  really  good  ground  for  think- 
Division  of  mS  that  tnc  time  uas  at  ^ast  come  for,  at  any 
the  subject.  rat(^  ^Q  commencement  of  the  work,  and  that 
longer  delay  is  not  likely  to  place  us  in  any  better  position 
than  what  we  now  occupy,  the  present  is  clearly  the  time  for 
some  careful  preliminary  consideration,  both  in  reference  to 
the  nature  of  the  work  and  to  the  best  mode  of  attempting 
it.  Some  little  experience  has  been  already  acquired,  and  of 
this  it  seems  prudent  to  make  some  use,  if  only  by  way  of 
preparation  and  suggestion.  Let  us,  then,  deal  in  a  simple 
and  popular  way  with  the  general  subject,  and  apply  our  at 
tention  to  those  leading  questions  which  seem  naturally  to 
present  themselves  at  this  early  stage  of  the  work. 

These  questions  would  seem  to  come  before  ns  for  consid 
eration  in  the  following  order  and  connection  :  First,  what  is 
the  critical  state  of  the  text  of  that  portion  of  the  Scriptures 
— the  New  Testament — that  we  are  more  particularly  con 
sidering  in  these  pages  ?  Secondly,  what  is  the  general  char 
acter  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Xew  Testament,  and 
what  are  the  principles  on  which  it  was  constructed  ?  7'/< /'/•</- 
ly,  what  are  the  limits  to  which,  with  due  regard  to  these 
principles,  revision  should  probably  be  confined?  Fourthly, 
what  is  the  probable  amount  of  the  corrections  that  would 
thus  be  introduced — a  question  of  great  practical  importance, 
and  on  the  answer  to  which  much  will  be  found  hereafter  to 
depend  ?  Fifthly,  what  objections  of  real  weight  have  been 
urged  against  revision  ?  and,  Zottfy,  if  a  revision  is  to  be  at- 
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tempted,  in  Ayhat  way,  and  under  what  authority,  would  it 
seem  best  for  us  to  proceed  ? 

Such  would  seem  to  be  the  leading  questions  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  revision,  to  each  one  of  which  an  answer 
shall  be  returned  in  the  following  pages.  Our  first  consider 
ations  shall  be  on  the  text  which,  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascer 
tained,  was  used  by  the  scholars  and  divines  who  were  en 
gaged  in  the  work  of  the  last  revision. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE    CRITICAL   VALUE    OF   THE    TEXT    OP   THE    AUTHORIZED 
VERSION. 

IN  discussing  the  interesting  and  practical  question  of  the 
critical  value  of  the  text  which  was  used  by  the  revisers  of 
1611,  we  are  naturally  led  into  some  cognate  questions  which 
it  may  be  convenient  to  discuss  in  the  present  chapter. 
These  shall  now  be  stated,  and  shall  receive  such  answers  as 
may  be  serviceable  to  the  general  reader.  In  no  part  of  the 
subject  is  technicality  necessarily  more  prominent,  but  it 
shall  be  avoided  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  accuracy  of  treat 
ment.  Attention  shall  be  more  directed  to  actual  facts  and 
results  than  to  the  details  on  which  they  depend. 

The  main  questions  which  have  now  to  be  considered  in 
Main  qne.=tions  connection  with  the  text  of  the  Authorized  Ver- 

to  be  consider 
ed-  sion  are,  it  would  seem,  four  in  number,    first, 

it  will  be  clearly  necessary  to  ascertain  what  the  Greek  text 
actually  was  which  was  used  by  the  revisers.  Was  it  a  text 
they  constructed  for  themselves,  or  was  it  the  text  of  any 
current  edition,  and  if  so,  did  they  always  adhere  to  it? 
Secondly,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  some  account  of  the 
critical  material  which  we  now  have,  and  of  which  the  re 
visers  had  no  knowledge.  This  will  naturally  lead  us,  in  the 
third  place,  to  consider  the  really  practical  question,  How 
best  to  use  this  material  in  any  future  revision,  whether  to 
construct  a  critical  text  first,  or  to  use  preferentially,  though 
not  exclusively,  some  current  text,  or  simply  to  proceed  on 
ward  with  the  work  of  revision,  whether  of  text  or  transla 
tion,  making  the  current  Textus  Receptus  the  standard,  and 
departing  from  it  only  when  critical  or  grammatical  consid 
erations  show  that  it  is  clearly  necessary — in  fact,  solvcre  am- 
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lulando.  Lastly,  it  will  perhaps  be  convenient  to  endeavor 
to  arrive  at  some  estimate  of  the  amount  and  the  importance 
of  the  changes  that  critical  considerations  alone  may  be  like 
ly  to  introduce  into  the  current  text,  there  being  on  this  sub 
ject  much  exaggeration  on  both  sides.  We  may  now  pro 
ceed  to  consider  these  questions  more  in  detail. 

In  reference  to  the  first  question — What  the  Greek  text 

The  text  used  was  which  the  revisers  of  1611  actually  had  be- 
by  the  revisers.  forc  tjiem  ^^  ^y  were  engagej  jn  t}jeir  wor]- 

— the  answer  can  easily  be  made  from  inspection  of  the  ver 
sion.  The  revisers  used  two  current  editions,  chiefly,  as  it 
would  seem,  Beza's  fourth  edition  of  the  Greek  Text,  pub 
lished  in  1589,  and  the  fourth  edition  of  Stephens — the  first 
of  the  editions  of  Stephens  that  was  divided  into  verses — 
which  was  published  in  1551.  As  both  these  editions  were 
scarcely  any  thing  more  than  reprints  of  the  editions  that 
respectively  preceded,  and  as  both  these  preceding  editions 
had  acquired  considerable  celebrity,  we  shall  be  quite  cor 
rect  in  saying  that  the  text  of  the  Authorized  Version  is  that 
of  the  third  edition  of  Beza's  Greek  Testament  of  1582  [Beza 
3],  and  of  Stephens's  Greek  Testament  of  1550  [Stephens  3]. 
On  a  close  examination  of  the  comparatively  few  passages  in 
which  Bcza  3  differs  from  Stephens  3,  it  would  appear  that 
in  some  60  places  (notes  included)  the  Authorized  Version 
agrees  with  Beza  3  against  Stephens  3,  and  that  in  some  27 
or  28  places  (1  Cor.  x.,  38  being  apparently  an  error  of  the 
press)  it  agrees  with  the  latter  against  the  former;  and  fur 
ther,  that  in  a  very  few  passages,  perhaps  under  half  a  dozen, 
it  agrees  with  neither. 

But  we  shall  have  hardly  answered  our  first  question  sat- 
Pedigreeof     isfactorily  unless  we  shortly  enter  into  the  fur- 
tin-  Txt.        tjiel.  qucstion  of  the  pedigree  and  critical  value 
of  the  Greek  Text  on  which  our  own  version  thus  depends. 
What  was  the  history  and  critical  value  of  Stephens  3  and 
Beza  3  ?    Not  perhaps  very  satisfactory  in  either  case.    The 
history, however, is  as  follows:  Beza  3  and  Stephens  3  really 
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differ  so  little  that  we  may,  writing  popularly,  co 
as  one  edition.  Both  editors  had  a  certain  amoi 
ical  materials,  the  greater  part  of  it  in  common,  av,^  v,vmeei- 
cd  by  the  son  of  Stephens.  But  neither  of  them  made  any 
real  use  of  them.  Beza,  as  we  know,  had  in  his  possession 
the  celebrated  manuscript  that  bears  his  name  (D  of  the  Gos 
pels  and  Acts*),  and  the  nearly  equally  celebrated  Claroinon- 
tane  Manuscript  (D  of  the  Epistles),  but  he  seems  to  have 
mainly  used  both  these  and  all  his  other  critical  aids  more 
for  exegetical  purposes  than  any  thing  else.  The  estimate 
lie  took  of  various  readings  was,  it  would  seem,  almost  en 
tirely  a  theological  one.  Stephens  also,  though  he  began 
well,  and  based  the  text  of  his  first  edition  on  MSS.  in  the 
Koyal  Library  at  Paris  and  on  readings  from  the  first  print 
ed  (though  not  first  published)  text,  viz.,  the  Complutensian, 
and  though  lie  also  published  in  his  third  edition  a  collection 
of  some  2200  various  readings  from  15  different  MSS.  (one  of 
which  was  the  Codex  Bezae),  still  in  his  third  and  most  cele 
brated  edition  he  made  the  least  possible  use  of  them,  and 
even  lapsed  back  again  to  the  text  of  another  editor  that  had 
been  received  with  favor  thrce-and-twenty  years  before.  He 
frequently  deserts  the  text  of  his  own  first  and  second  edi 
tions  to  revert  to  that  of'the  anterior  editor. 

"Who  was  this  editor  ?     It  need  hardly  be  said  that  it  was 

The  editions    Erasmus,  and  that  in  the  fourth  edition  of  Eras- 

of  Erasmus.     mu8  we  reaiiy  have  the  mother-text  of  our  own 

Authorized  Version.     What  then,  finally,  is  the  history  of  this 

Erasmian  text,  and  what  its  critical  value  ?     Its  history  is 

short.     In  the  year  1516,  Erasmus,  after  not  much  more  than 

six  months'  labor,  published  at.  Basle  an  edition  of  the  Greek 

*  This  venerable  manuscript  has  recently  been  published  with  preat  care 
and  accuracy  by  Mr.  Scrivener.  A  very  interesting  account  of  the  MS.  i< 
prefixed.  For  a  thoroughly  good  review  of  this  important  work.  MV  cfiris- 
fiitn  I!'  UK  Jii'iriinnr  for  Dec.,  1864,  vol.  xlviii.,  p.  41(5  seq.  All  the  recent  crit 
ical  article-;  in  this  learned,  but,  we  fear,  now  suspended  Quarterly  .Journal, 
are  e-pecially  pood,  and  in  most  instances  very  readable.  They  appear  to 
come  mostly  from  the  same  hand. 
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Testament,  and  so  got  the  start  of  the  splendid  Compluten- 
sian  edition  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,*  the  New  Testament  portion 
of  which,  though  then  printed,  had  not  been  published,  and 
was  not  published  till  a  few  years  afterward.  Erasmus  hon 
estly  says  that  his  work  was  a  "  precipitated"  one.  It  was 
so:  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  value  of  ancient  testimony, 
and,  if  he  had  allowed  himself  time,  would  probably  have 
given  a  better  text  to  the  world  than  that  which  is  connect 
ed  with  his  name,  but  the  excusable  though  unfortunate  de 
sire  to  anticipate  the  lingering  volume  of  the  Compluten- 
sian  edition  marred  the  great  work,  and  the  evil  effects  of 
that  six  months  of  hurry  last  to  this  very  hour.  It  certainly 
is  somewhat  sad  now  to  know  that,  though  the  3ISS.  which 
Erasmus  used  were  collectively  of  no  great  critical  value,  yet 
that  there  was  one  good  authority  among  them  which  he  never 
used,  for  the  very  reason,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  that  its  read 
ings  were  so  different  from  the  others.  This  manuscript  was 
the  cursive  Codex  Basilicnsis,  marked  1  in  the  usual  lists  of 
such  documents,  and  fully  deserving  its  accidentally  given 
priority,  being  classed  by  Trcgclles  (with  No.  33  and  No.  69) 
as  deserving  a  place  in  the  noble  group  of  ancient  uncial 
witnesses  which  is  headed  by  the  Vatican  and  Sinaitic  Manu 
scripts. f 

It  is  vexatious  also  to  think  that,  with  a  little  effort,  Eras 
mus  might  have  procured,  through  his  friend  Paulus  Bom- 
basius,  a  transcript,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  collation  of  the  famous 

*  Perhaps  few  of  our  readers  may  have  actually  inspected  the  exquisite 
specimen  of  early  typography  which  the  noble  volumes  of  this  edition  present. 
We  may  mention,  then,  that  a  visit  to  the  large  library  in  the  new  house  of 
the  Bible  Society  will  enable  them  to  see  a  very  fine  copy  of  this  justly  cele 
brated  edition.  The  beauty  and  clearness  of  the  printing  of  the  New  'IV-ta- 
ment  is  most  striking,  and  the  tint  of  the  ink  is  of  that  welcome  gray-black 
tone  which  is  now  commonly  found  so  agreeable  to  modern  eyes. 

t  See  the  classification  of  Tregelles  in  his  edition  of  the  4th  vol.  of  Home, 
Introduction  to  the  Scriptures,  p.  100.     Some  useful  remarks  on  this  cl:i<-ifi- 
cation  will  be  found  in  a  very  careful  and  elaborate  article  on  Textual  Criti 
cism  in  the  Christian  Remembrancer  for  July,  1SC4,  vol.  xlviii..  p. 
See  also  the  good  article  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  vol.  iii.,  p.  506. 
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Vatican  Manuscript  (B)  itself.  lie  referred,  we  know,  to  it 
in  regard  of  the  famous  text  in  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  John, 
and  had  a  transcript  sent  to  him  of  a  portion  of  the  fifth 
chapter.  How  strange  it  seems  that  we  were  so  near  a  good 
text,  and  yet  that  it  pleased  God  (for  such  things  are  doubt 
less  providentially  ordered)  that  a  sixteenth  century  manu 
script  of  the  ordinary  late  character  of  text  should  be  the  one 
chosen  by  Erasmus,  and  used  by  the  printer  (for  his  murks 
remain  on  it  to  this  day)  for  the  first  published  edition  of  the 
Book  of  Life.  Such  incidents  are  really  mysterious.  To 
speculate  on  them  is  unwise,  but  it  does  still  seem  hard  to 
resist  the  conviction  that  the  unflagging  industry  and  devo 
tion  that  has  been  conspicuously  shown,  generation  after 
generation,  in  the  critical  study  of  the  text  of  the  Xew  Test 
ament,  would  never  have  been  called  forth  but  by  these  very 
circumstances ;  and  that  the  knowledge  that  a  purer  text  of 
the  sacred  Volume  was  attainable  than  that  which,  one  hun 
dred  years  afterward,  was  dignified  by  the  title  of  the  Uni 
versally  Received  Text,  is  really  that  which  has  quickened 
scholars  and  critics  in  their  honorable  and  life-long  labors 
even  to  our  present  day. 

But  to  return  to  our  short  narrative.     This  first  edition  of 
Succeeding  edi-    Erasmus  was  succeeded  by  a  second,  in  which 

tions  of  the  fore-  ,  ,  . 

going.  there  were  about  400  alterations,  nearly  three 

fourths  of  which  were,  in  the  judgment  of  Mill,  decidedly  im 
provements.  This  edition  was  followed  by  the  famous  third 
edition,  in  which  1  John  v.,  7  first  appeared,  and  owing  to 
which  the  controversial  troubles  of  Erasmus,  already  suffi 
ciently  great  owing  to  his  Latin  Version,  were  considerably 
inrivased.  Soon  afterward  the  Complutensian  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament  at  length  appeared  to  the  world,  and  Eras 
mus  was  able  to  compare  his  own  work  with  that  of  Stunica 
and  Lebrixa,  and  to  correct  especially  what  most  certainly 
undid  correction,  the  text  of  the  Revelation  —  the  single 
manuscript  which  ho  used  having  here  been  imperfect,  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  concluding  verses,  actually  so  defective 
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that,  as  we  know,  Erasmus  had  here  to  produce  a  text  by 
retranslation  of  the  Vulgate  into  his  own  Greek.  In  this 
fourth  edition,  which  appeared  in  1527,  he  consequently  in 
troduced  changes  in  the  text  of  the  Revelation  in  about  90 
places,  and  corrected  and  removed,  though  not  wholly,  what 
he  had  himself  supplied.  In  other  portions  of  Scripture  there 
were  very  few  changes  made.  The  third  edition  had  differ 
ed  in  118  places  from  the  second,  but  the  fourth  differed  only 
in  about  16  from  the  third. 

Such  was  the  fourth  edition  of  Erasmus,  the  mother-edition 
of  the  Textus  Receptus  and  of  our  own  Authorized  Version. 
It  was  based,  as  we  have  seen,  on  scanty  evidence  and  late 
manuscripts.  It  contains  two  interpolations  which  the  edi 
tor  himself  introduced  on  his  own  responsibility,  viz.,  Acts 
viii.,  37,  and  words  in  Acts  ix.,  5,  0.  It  is  especially  unsatis 
factory  in  the  Revelation.  Where  in  any  degree  dependent 
on  a  version,  it  is  dependent  only  on  a  very  bad  and  even  de 
formed  text  of  the  Vulgate.  Such  it  is ;  and  yet,  by  the 
providence  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  through  the  loyalty 
and  reverence  with  which  the  Word  of  God  had  been  trans 
mitted,  and  that  faithfulness  which  stirred  in  the  hand  and 
heart  even  of  the  writer  of  the  meanest  cursive  manuscript, 
it  is  what  it  is — so  far  substantially  in  accordance  with  what 
now  we  may  rightly  deem  to  be  the  true  text  as  justly  to 
call  forth  our  enduring  thankfulness  for  this  mercy  and  prov 
idence  of  Almighty  God.* 

*  This  general  statement  has  been  often  exaggerated.  It  has  been  said 
from  the  days  of  Mill  that  the  variations,  though  so  very  many  in  number, 
are  wholly  unimportant ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  especially  of  late  years,  it 
has  been  implied  that  the  changes  which  textual  criticism  would  introduce 
are  even  more  important  than  those  which  would  be  introduced  by  scholar 
ship  and  exegesis.  See  Westcott,  History  of  the  English  Bible,  p.  1 70.  This 
last  statement  is  perhaps  too  wide.  The  exact  state  of  the  case  would  seem 
to  be  that  there  are  some  important  passages,  especially  of  a  historical  char 
acter  (i.  e.,  Mark  xvi., !)  seq.  ;  John  v.,  .'3,  f> ;  vii.,  53-viii.,  11 ;  Acts  viii., 
37),  in  which  the  present  text  must  be  considered  either  incorrect  or  doubt 
ful,  but  that  there  are  not  many  in  which  doctrine  is  directly  involved.  A 
useful  paper  on  the  various  readings  of  the  New  Testament  (by  the  Rev.  R. 
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But  while  we  may  justly  retain  this  thankful  remembrance 
Present  nfflu-    in  our  hearts,  while  we  may  thus  rightly  bless 

ence  of  critical  ,        .  ,  . 

materials.  and  adore  God  tor  the  heritage  of  his  truth 
which  we  have  in  our  Authorized  Version,  Jet  us  not  forget 
that  the  same  God  who  thus  vouchsafed  his  providential  care 
to  the  transmission  of  his  Word  has  also  permitted  us,  in  the 
260  years  that  have  passed  away  since  that  version  was  pub 
lished,  and  especially  of  late  years,  to  have  acquired  a  very 
accurate  knowledge  of  what  were  probably  the  very  words, 
which  were  either  traced  by  the  hands  of  apostles  and  evan 
gelists,  or  dictated  by  them  to  the  faithful  writer.  This 
knowledge  we  now  have ;  this  knowledge  it  must  be  our 
bounden  duty  reverently  and  faithfully  to  make  use  of.  No 
mere  conservatism,  no  timid  apprehension  of  unsettling  a  be 
lief,  already  (God  knoweth)  so  unsettled  from  other  causes 
that  textual  criticism  would  rather  act  in  a  contrary  direc 
tion — no  acquiescence  in  well  meant  but  really  ignorant  prej 
udice,  must  prevent  us  faithfully  bringing  out  of  the  treas 
ures  vouchsafed  to  us  every  item  that  will  aid  in  putting  be 
fore  us  in  their  truest  form  what  an  apostolic  father  has  not 
scrupled  to  call  "  the  true  sayings  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  The 
only  question  will  be,  as  we  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter,  What  have  we  now  in  our  treasures  that  early  edi 
tors  had  not?  what  arc  the  materials  now  at  our  disposal  for 
bringing  the  text  of  the  Authorized  Version  more  into  con 
formity  with  what  we  believe  to  have  been  the  original  text  ? 

Without  entering,  in  a  popular  essay  like  the  present,  into 
detailed  descriptions  of  MSS.  or  of  the  various  critical  mate 
rials  that  have  accumulated  in  the  last  two  centuries  and  a 
half,  let  us,  at  any  rate,  devote  two  or  three  pages  to  a  con 
sideration  of  the  sources  to  which  now  we  can  appeal  in  any 
revision  of  a  text. 

Critical  materials  consist,  on  the  one  hand,  of  ancient  un 
did  manuscripts,  cursive  manuscripts,  ancient  versions  of 

B.  Girdlestone)  will  be  found  in  the  Christian  Advocate  andlicciuc  for  Octo 
ber,  18G9.     It  has  since  been  rcpulilisheil. 
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the  Scripture,  quotations  of  Scripture  from  the  best  editions 

Critical  mate-    °^  earlier  fathers ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of 

all  these  technical  facts   and  principles  which 

the  study  of  ancient  documents  has  brought  out,  and  which 

continued  'observation  has  confirmed. 

In  respect  of  the  first-named  of  these  materials,  the  uncial 
Uncial  manu-  manuscripts,  how  mucli  have  we  to  be  thankful 

scripts,  and  edi 
tions  of  them,      lor,  how  much  we  owe  to  recent  industry.     Not 

to  mention  the  five -and -twenty  or  six-and-twenty  manu 
scripts,  whole  or  fragmentary,  of  secondary  importance, 
whether  of  the  Gospels  or  of  other  portions  of  Scripture — 
though  it  should  be  said  some  of  these  claim  places  all  but 
the  highest — let  us  remember  that  we  now  have  two  manu 
scripts,  the  second  of  which  contains  the  whole,  and»the  first 
nearly  the  whole,  of  the  New  Testament,  viz.,  the  Vatican  (B) 
and  Sinaitic  (x),  both  of  as  early  a  date  as  the  fourth  centu 
ry,  and  three  following  them  at  no  distant  intervals,  the 
nearly  complete  Alexandrian  Manuscript  (A),*  the  fragment 
ary  rescript  at  Paris  bearing  the  name  of  the  Codex  Ephremi 
(C),f  both  probably  of  the  fifth  century,  and  for  the  Gospels 
and  Acts  only  a  remarkable  manuscript  that  bears  the  title 
of  the  Codex  Beza3  (D),  and  which  can  not  be  placed  later 
than  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  Besides  these,  we 
have,  for  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  valuable  Laiulian 

*  The  Codex  Alexandrinus  has  bee?  recently  published  in  a  convenient 
form  by  Mr.  Cowper.  An  article  on  this  manuscript  will  be  found  in  the 
Christian  Remembrancer  for  June,  1861,  vol.  xli.,  p.  367  seq. 

t  This  manuscript,  which  bears  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  original 
writing  has  been  in  great  measure  erased  to  allow  of  a  work  of  Kphrem  the 
Syrian  being  written  on  the  same  parchment,  has  been  edited  in  a  handsome 
volume  by  Tischendorf,  to  which  a  very  valuable  Introduction  has  been  pre 
fixed.  No  one  who  may  not  have  seen  manuscripts  of  this  nature  can  imag 
ine  the  patience  required  to  trace  the  all  but  erased  writing  of  the  original 
text.  The  interesting  Codex  Zacynthius  (see  Christian  Remembrancer  for 
January,  1862,  vol.  xliii.,  p.  128  seq.),  now  in  the  library  of  the  Bible  Society, 
is  a  manuscript  of  this  nature,  which  any  one  interested  in  the  subject  will  do 
well  to  obtain  a  sight  of,  if  only  the  better  to  appreciate  the  labor  and  skill 
of  Tregelles,  who  deciphered  it,  we  believe,  without  the  use  of  any  chemical 
reagent. 
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Manuscript  (E),  not  later  probably  than  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century ;  for  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  the  first  four  manu 
scripts  already  specified,  the  valuable  Claromontane  (D  Epp.), 
and  the  later  but  very  important  Augiensian  Manuscript 
(F)  ;*  for  the  catholic  epistles  the  same  four,  and  a  manu 
script  of  the  ninth  century  of  fair  critical  value  (containing 
also  a  portion  of  the  Acts  and  the  whole  of  St.  Paul's  Epis 
tles),  bearing  the  title  Codex  Angelicus  (G) ;  and  even  for 
the  critically  ill-supplied  Apocalypse,  the  third  and  fourth  of 
the  great  manuscripts  first  named  (A  and  C),  and  a  manu 
script  of  a  trustworthy  character  now  in  the  Vatican  Library 
(1>  Rev.),  and  of  the  eighth  century. 

Of  these  ten  manuscripts  the  eight  most  important  have 
been  published,  some  in  a  portable  and  convenient  form,  as, 
for  example,  the  Vatican,  Sinaitic,  Alexandrian,  Beza's,  and 
Augiensian,  some  in  more  expensive  forms,  but  all  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  not  only  possible,  but  easy  for  the  stu 
dent  to  read  and  study  the  text  of  each  in  its  sequence  and 
connection,  and  so  to  form  a  more  trustworthy  judgment  of 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  individual  document.  This  has 
been  facilitated  still  further  by  the  parallel-column  volumes 
edited  by  Mr.  Ilansell,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made.  By  means  of  this  useful  work  the  student  is  now  en 
abled  not  only  to  read  continuously,  but  readily  to  compare 
all  the  really  great  manuscripts  (except  the  Sinaitic),  and 
thus  to  arrive  at  that  sort  of  practical  knowledge  of  these  an 
cient  witnesses  which  is  ever  found  to  be  of  the  utmost  value 
to  the  intelligent  critic  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  simplicity  and  dignified  conciseness  of  the  Vatican  Man 
uscript,  the  grout  cxpansiveness  of  our  own  Alexandrian 
Manuscript,  the  partially  mixed  characteristics  of  the  Sinait 
ic,  the  paraphrastic  tone  of  the  singular  Codex  Bezoe — these 

*  This  manuscript  has  been  excellently  edited  by  Mr.  Scrivener,  and  a 
very  complete  account  of  it  given  in  the  Introduction  prefixed  to  the  work. 
Sum.-  u-ct'iil  remarks  on  the  manuscript  will  be  found  in  the  Christian  Re~ 
nii-iii'ii-nni-i'r  for  June.  is.V.t.  vol.  xxxvii.,  p.  500  seq. 
II  II 
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general  facts,  all  not  only  to  be  ascertained,  but  to  be  famil 
iarly  felt  and  instinctively  acted  on  in  the  work  of  criticism, 
are  now  brought  home  to  the  student  by  the  works  above 
specified.  We  have  thus,  at  the  present  time,  not  only  in  our 
public  libraries  documents  of  the  greatest  value  of  which  our 
revisers  had  no  knowledge,  but,  owing  to  the  industry  of  re 
cent  critics  and  scholars,  reprints  and  editions  which  make 
them  available  almost  for  the  humblest  student.  When  we 
pause  to  think  of  our  present  critical  treasures,  and  the  easy 
access  that  is  thus  afforded  to  them,  and  remember  that  of 
the  great  manuscripts  above  alluded  to  only  one  was  in  any 
degree  used,  and  that  in  the  most  imperfect  manner,  by  those 
on  whom  our  revisers  had  to  rely  for  their  text,  it  would  seem 
impossible  to  doubt  that,  even  if  we  had  no  additional  rea 
sons,  it  is  now  an  imperative  duty  on  all  faithful  scholars  to 
combine  in  making  available  to  all,  the  results  of  a  cautious 
and  intelligent  revision  of  the  text  of  our  English  Testament. 
But  we  have  many  more  critical  subsidies  than  those  al- 
Additionaicrit-  ready  specified.  Not  to  weary  the  general  read- 
icai  materials.  cr  ^^  Details,  we  may  shortly  notice  that  by 
the  labors  of  our  own  countrymen,  Dr.  Tregellcs  and  Mr. 
Scrivener,  and  the  industry  of  Dr.  Tischendorf  and  other  Con 
tinental  critics,  we  have  now  arrived  at  a  greatly  improved 
knowledge  of  all  the  leading  cursive  manuscripts,  and  have 
learned  to  assign  to  them  the  confessedly  subordinate  but 
still  important  place  they  hold  in  reference  to  textual  crit 
icism.  The  true  readings  of  the  quotations  of  Scripture  in 
the  early  fathers  have  also,  by  the  really  cxhaustless  labors 
of  Dr.  Tregelles,  now  been  carefully  examined  and  tested, 
and  we  hope,  by  the  publication  of  the  concluding  parts  of 
his  Greek  Testament,  will  be  soon  made  critically  available 
to  all  students  of  the  sacred  text.  In  one  departinent  only 
is  there  still  some  deficiency.  We  lack  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  Ancient  Versions.  In  our  knowledge  of  the  Latin  Ver 
sions,  whether  the  Old  Latin  or  Vulgate,  great  advance  has 
been  made  by  the  publications  and  collations  of  Tischendorf 
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and  others.  To  the  Syriac  Versions  a  great  and  critically 
important  addition  has  been  made  by  the  discovery  and  the 
publication  of  the  singular,  and  sometimes  rather  wild,  Cure- 
toman  Syriac  Version.*  Much  has  also  been  done  in  the 
Gothic  Version  by  DC  Gabelentz  and  Loebe,  Massmann,  Bos- 
worth,  and  others,  and  something  in  the  Coptic  by  Paul  dc 
Lagarde,  and  in  the  Ethiopia  by  Pell  Platt ;  but  it  must  be 
frankly  admitted  that  what  has  been  already  said  in  refer 
ence  to  exegesis  (p.  26)  is  also  partially  true  in  reference  to 
criticism.  Our  great  critics  have  had  avowedly  to  use  the 
eyes  of  others  in  ascertaining  the  testimony  of  some  of  these 
last-mentioned  versions,  and  of  the  less  important  but  still  in 
teresting  Armenian  Version.  It  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  if 
Dr.  Tischendorf  had  devoted  only  the  time  which  he  has  un 
fortunately  spent  in  personal  controversy  to  the  study  of  the 
original  languages  of  those  two  or  three  ancient  Oriental 
versions,  which  lie  confessedly  only  cites  on  the  authority 
of  others,  he  would  have  put  all  scholars  and  critics  of  the 
New  Testament  under  still  greater  obligations  to  his  unwea 
ried  industry,  and  himself  have  been  still  better  qualified  to 
labor  for  the  inspired  Volume  for  which  he  has  done  so  much. 
But,  besides  these  great  accessions  of  critical  material,  it 
Critical  knowi-  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  fully  commensu- 
ately increased?"  rate  increase  in  critical  knowledge  and  in  the 
power  over  materials  is  now  distinctly  to  be  recognized.  Not 
only  have  we  for  the  Xcw  Testament  the  completed  work  of 
three  professed  critical  editors  of  a  very  high  order,  though 
of  singularly  different  characteristics,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf, 
and  Tregelles,  but  the  useful  and  intelligent  labors  of  several 

*  A  good  account  of  this  version  and  its  characteristics  will  be  found  in 
the  Christum  Remembrancer  for  June,  18"»9,  vol.  xxxvii.,  p.  488  seq.  The  text 
is  i,f  :i  very  composite  nature;  sometimes  it  inclines  to  the  shortness  and 
simplicity  of  the  Vatican  Manuscript,  hut  more  commonly  presents  the  same 
paraphrastic  character  of  text  as  the  Codex  Bezac.  It  has  some  interesting 
readings.  ».</..  Matt.  v..  4, .".,  where  it  confirms  the  express  statement  of  Ori- 
gen  that  the  blessing  on  the  meek  came  before  that  on  mourners.  Wo  <!<> 
not,  however,  ailopt  the  change. 
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interpreters  and  commentators,  some  of  whom,  like  Dr.  Meyer, 
have  shown  considerable  acumen  and  aptitude  for  textual 
criticism.  What  is  even  more  important,  there  may  now  be 
observed  a  fairly  defined  consent  between  these  critics  and 
commentators  in  numberless  passages  in  the  New  Testament, 
where  what  would  seem  to  be  the  true  reading  differs  from 
that  of  the  Revised  Text.  The  useful  little  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament  by  Mr.  Scrivener  shows  this  very  distinctly 
in  the  case  of  the  professed  critical  editors,  and  a  very  cur 
sory  inspection  of  the  comments  of  DeWette,  Meyer,  Alford, 
and  others  will  substantiate  the  remark  in  the  case  of  recent 
interpreters.  Very  many  readings — perhaps  nearly  one  half 
of  those  about  which  reasonable  doubt  may  be  felt — would 
thus,  if  considered  by  revisers  of  sufficient  critical  powers,  be 
decided  on  at  once  by  general  consent.  Manuscript  evidence 
and  critical  judgment  would  be  found  clearly  preponderant, 
and  in  a  large  portion  of  the  work  a  text  might  be  settled 
with  very  little  difficulty. 

This  is  a  consideration  which  may  well  weigh  with  us  when 
the  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  true  text  are  assumed  to 
be  so  excessive  that  revisers  would  be  stopped  in  limine  by 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  what  the  true  words  really  were 
of  which  they  had  to  revise  the  translation. 

But  we  are  now  naturally  led  to  the  third  question,  which 
Undesirable  to  we  have  already  noticed  as  requiring  some  an- 

form  a  Textus  '  ° 

Eeceptus.  swer,  vY  hat  course  would  revisers  have  to  fol 
low?  As  we  have  said  already,  there  are  three  possible 
courses  they  might  take,  which  it  may  be  well  for  us  briefly 
to  consider.  Would  it  be  well  for  them,  in  the  first  place,  to 
agree  on  a  critical  Greek  text,  and  attempt  to  construct  a 
second  Textus  Receptus?  To  this  question  we  venture  to 
answer  very  unhesitatingly  in  the  negative.  Though  we 
have  much  critical  material  and  a  fair  amount  of  critical 
knowledge,  we  have  certainly  not  yet  acquired  sufficient  crit 
ical  judgment  for  any  body  of  revisers  hopefully  to  under 
take  such  a  work  as  this.  All  such  attempts,  whether  on  the 
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part  of  individuals  or  general  bodies,  are  indeed  at  present 
much  to  be  deprecated  as  certainly  premature,  and  as  natu 
rally  tending  to  delay  ultimate  progress.  We  are  steadily 
gravitating  to  a  consent  as  regards  a  very  considerable  num 
ber  of  passages;  let  us  not  interfere  with  that  natural  pro 
cess  by  trying  to  anticipate  what  we  shall  successfully  arrive 
at  if  we  have  but  patience  and  industry.*  The  failures  of 
recent  critical  editors  in  their  attempts  to  construct  a  text 
may  well  prove  salutary  warnings  that  we  are  not  yet  ready 
for  the  work,  and  that  individual  critics  would  do  well  to 
pause  in  their  more  ambitious  efforts.  As  has  been  said,  they 
really  check  progress ;  if  only  from  this  circumstance,  that 
the  critical  editor  often  fails  to  give  a  true  statement  of  the 
actual  case.  He  probably,  on  very  serious  deliberation,  places 
a  certain  reading  in  his  text,  but  perhaps  neither  by  typog 
raphy  nor  by  marginal  annotation  indicates  to  the  general 
reader  that  another  reading  has  nearly  an  equal  right  to  oc 
cupy  the  position  of  honor.  Possession  has  thus  given  many 
a  reading  a  preferential  character  to  which  it  really  has  no 
exclusive  claim.  It  is  in  the  text ;  and  between  that  posi 
tion  and  one  outside  of  it,  the  difference,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  ordinary  student,  is  naturally  considered  to  be  immense. 
Griesbach  saw  this  clearly,  and  very  properly  acted  on  it; 
but  it  has  been  often  otherwise  with  recent  editors.  They 
have  only  indicated  their  opinion  by  their  text,  and  have  not 
at  the  same  time  perceived  that  in  assigning  a  place  in  the 
text  to  any  debated  word  or  clause,  they  really  have  thus 
been  passing  a  judgment  of  a  much  more  final  character  than 
they  themselves  would,  in  many  cases,  wish  it  to  be  consid- 

*  Some  very  good  and  sagacious  remarks  on  the  undesirableness  of  attempt 
ing  at  present  to  construct  an  authoritative  text  will  be  found  in  the  Chris 
tian  /.'<  >n<m/>r<inr,r  fur  June.  IS.V.t,  vol.  xxxvii..p.  :,(>:',.  SIM-  also  vol.  xlii.,  p. 
114,  and  vol.  xlviii.,  p.  r>9.  Whatever  individual  scholars  may  do,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  no  commission  would  consider  the  formation  of  a  text  a  prelim 
inary  duty  to  that  of  revision  of  the  translation.  The  latter  will  gradually 
pave  the  way  for  the  former;  but  the  process,  we  venture  to  think  very  de- 
cidedlv,  could  not  wisely  be  inverted.  We  must  wait  for  a  Keceived  Text. 
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ered.  Let  us,  then,  have  no  Textus  Receptus,  at  any  rate  at 
present,  but  proceed,  as  good  sense  seems  to  indicate,  tenta 
tively,  and  be  content  to  wait.  Perhaps  in  a  very  few  years 
the  remaining  number  of  passages  about  which  there  is  still 
considerable  doubt  will,  by  the  very  tentative  process  of  the 
work,  be  reduced  almost  indefinitely ;  but,  be  it  also  remem 
bered,  it  will  not  be  so  reduced  unless  the  work  is  attempted, 
unless  further  experience  is  acquired,  and  textual  revision 
actually  commenced. 

In  what  has  been  already  said  we  have  expressed  indirect- 
ka/texTtVbe"  ^  our  °Pimon  on  tne  second  possible  course,  viz., 
taken.  that  of  adopting  the  text  of  some  known  critic, 

and  of  departing  from  it  only  where  there  seemed  strong  rea 
son.  Such  a  course  would  be  very  undesirable.  No  text 
has  yet  appeared  which  could  be  safely  adopted  as  the  text 
of  a  new  revision.  "Would  it  be  possible,  for  instance,  to  take 
the  text  of  Lachrnann  ?  Would  it  be  reasonable  to  base  our 
work  on  a  text  composed  on  the  narrowest  and  most  exclu 
sive  principles,  though  constructed  with  fair  adherence  to 
those  principles  ?  Assuming  that  Lachmann  has  by  his  work 
substantiated  his  intention  of  giving  to  the  world  the  text 
that  wras  apparently  current  in  the  fourth  century,  would 
Lachmann  himself,  if  appealed  to,  have  judged  his  own  text 
a  suitable  text  to  form  the  basis  of  a  popular  revised  version  ? 
Self-sufficient  as  he  was,  he  was  certainly  a  man  of  correct 
judgment  and  instinctive  scholarship,  and  would  have  been 
the  first  to  point  out  that  a  text  which,  on  the  most  favora 
ble  assumption,  was  only  the  text  of  a  certain  century,  was 
not  the  most  convenient  to  bend  into  the  direction  which  a 
hitherto  current  and  received  text  would  often  oblige  a  medi 
ating  critic  to  take.  Lachmann's  text  is  really  one  based  on 
little  more  than  four  manuscripts,  and  so  is  really  more  of  a 
critical  recension  than  a  critical  text. 

The  case  of  Tischendorf  is  still  more  easily  disposed  of,  as 
the  question  would  at  once  arise,  Which  of  this  most  incon 
stant  critic's  texts  are  we  to  select  ?  Surely  not  the  last,  in 
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which  an  exaggerated  preference  for  a  single  manuscript, 
which  he  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover,  has  betrayed 
him  into  an  almost  child-like  infirmity  of  critical  judgment.* 
Surely  also  not  the  seventh  edition,  which  was  issued  before 
the  appearance  of  the  Sinaitic  Manuscript,  and  which  exhib 
its  all  the  instability  which  a  comparatively  recent  recogni 
tion  of  the  authority  of  cursive  manuscripts  might  be  sup 
posed  likely  to  introduce.  If  any  edition  of  this  restless  crit 
ic's  Greek  Testament  had  to  be  selected,  perhaps  we  should 
feel  it  best  to  go  back  to  the  third ;  but  such  a  use  of  a  now 
forgotten  volume  is  never  likely  to  be  made  when  we  have 
in  our  own  country,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  soon  in  a  complete 
state,  such  a  far  better  text  as  that  of  Dr.  Tregelles. 

And  yet,  though  it  seems  hard  to  say  so  after  the  life-long 
labors  of  its  estimable  constructor,  even  this  text  could  not 
wisely  be  chosen  as  the  text  to  be  used  in  the  work  of  revi 
sion.  In  the  first  place,  in  the  earlier  parts  of  his  work,  Dr. 
Tregelles  had  not  the  advantage  of  the  Sinaitic  Manuscript. 
In  the  second  place,  his  critical  principles,  especially  his  gen 
eral  principle  of  estimating  and  regarding  modern  manu 
scripts,  are  now,  perhaps  justly,  called  in  question  by  many 
competent  scholars.  Thirdly,  though  his  materials  have  been 
so  much  more  abundant,  he  approximates,  at  any  rate  in  some 
parts  of  his  great  work,  so  closely  to  the  same  results  as  Lach- 
mann,  that  any  objections  which  may  exist  to  the  choice  of 
Lachmann's  as  a  standard  text  apply  with  nearly  equal  force 

*  An  able  writer  in  the  Christian  Remembrancer  for  April,  18G6,  has  care 
fully  analyzed  the  amount  of  fluctuation  which  is  to  be  observed  in  Tischen- 
clorf's  latest  critical  decisions  as  compared  with  those  in  earlier  editions. 
From  this  analysis  it  would  seem  that  between  his  Greek  Testament  of  1849 
and  that  of  1KV.»,  or  his  :M  and  so-called  7th  editions,  there  are  120G  varia 
tions  ;  and  that  in  nearly  half  of  these  he  returns,  in  the  later  edition,  to  the 
Ti'xtus  Kfct-ptus.  When,  however,  we  examine  his  recent  and  last  edition, 
it  appears  that,  to  go  no  farther  than  the  first  thirty-two  chapters,  he  reverses 
his  judgment  of  1859  in  as  many  as  1G8  places,  and  again  falls  back  on  his 
earlier  opinion  of  1849.  This  great  inconstancy  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  nat 
ural  want  of  sobriety  of  critical  judgment  and  to  an  unreasonable  deference 
to  the  readings  as  found  in  his  own  Codex  Sinaiticus. 
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to  that  of  Tregelles.  Lastly,  though  it  seems  an  ungracious 
criticism,  yet  it  must,  in  all  frankness,  be  said  that  the  text 
of  Tregelles  is  not  in  all  respects  satisfactory.  It  is  rigid  and 
mechanical,  and  sometimes  fails  to  disclose  that  critical  in 
stinct  and  peculiar  scholarly  sagacity  which  is  so  much  need 
ed  in  the  great  and  responsible  work  of  constructing  a  crit 
ical  text  of  the  Greek  Testament.  The  edition  of  Tregelles 
will  last,  perhaps,  to  the  very  end  of  time  as  a  noble  monu 
ment  of  faithful,  enduring,  and  accurate  labor  in  the  cause  of 
Truth ;  it  will  always  be  referred  to  as  an  uniquely  trustwor 
thy  collection  of  assorted  critical  materials  of  the  greatest 
value,  and,  as  such,  it  will  probably  never  be  superseded ;  but 
the  text  which  is  based  on  these  materials  is  not  likely  ever 
to  be  a  popular  or  current  text,  or  ever  to  be  used  otherwise 
than  as  a  faithful  summary  of  critical  principles  which  have 
by  no  means  met  with  general  acceptance. 

We  seem  driven,  then,  to  the  third  alternative  in  reference 
Received  Text  to  a  text — solvere  ambulanclo,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  be  revised,  to  leave  the  Received  Text  as  the  standard,  but 
to  depart  from  it  in  every  case  where  critical  evidence  and 
the  consent  of  the  best  editors  point  out  the  necessity  of  the 
change.  Such  a  text  would  not  be,  nor  deserve  to  be,  es 
teemed  a  strictly  critical  text :  it  would  be  often  too  conserv 
ative  ;  it  would  also  be  occasionally  inconsistent;  but,  if  thus 
formed  by  a  body  of  competent  scholars,  it  would  be  a  criti 
cal  revision  of  a  very  high,  and,  probably,  very  popular  char 
acter.  It  would,  at  any  rate,  be  free  from  one  great  disturb 
ing  element  in  all  critical  labors,  individual  bias  and  personal 
predilections. 

Such  a  work  would  not  be  by  any  means  difficult.  In  the 
first  place,  it  has  been  attempted  by  five  scholars  working  in 
combination,  and  found  by  experience  not  in  any  degree  to 
be  unmanageable  or  unsatisfactory  in  its  results.  In  the 
next  place,  those  engaged  in  the  work  would  have,  not  mere 
ly  the  actual  external  critical  evidence  whereon  to  rely  for 
the  correction  of  the  text  on  which  they  were  working,  but, 
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as  has  been  already  hinted,  they  would  also  have  the  judg 
ment,  very  frequently  unanimous,  first,  of  professed  critics, 
and,  secondly,  of  intelligent  interpreters,  on  which  they  might 
often  feel  disposed  conscientiously  to  rely.  They  would  have 
available  not  only  the  critical  materials,  but  the  practical 
judgments  that  had  been  passed  on  them  in  the  texts  of  the 
best  editors  and  commentators. 

This  is  a  consideration  that  deserves  very  carefully  to  be 
borne  in  mind  by  any  who  may  be  inclined  to  overestimate 
the  difficulties  which  revisers  would  meet  with  in  the  matter 
of  a  text. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  such  a  mode  of  proceeding 
would  have  to  be  tentative.  Principles  would  be  slowly 
formed  as  the  work  went  on,  but  at  length  they  would  be 
come  fixed  and  recognized,  and  all  that  would  be  found  nec 
essary  would  be  to  review  all  the  earlier  part  of  the  work, 
during  which  the  experience  was  being  acquired,  and  to  bring 
it  up  to  the  general  standard.  And  the  results  would  be 
found  to  be  satisfactory.  We  are  bold  enough  to  say  this, 
because  trial  has  fairly  shown  that  what  is  here  specified  and 
recommended  is  feasible  and  hopeful.  Such,  then,  would 
seem  to  be  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  the  confessedly  dif 
ficult  question  which  stands  third  in  the  questions  of  the  pres 
ent  chapter. 

The  last  question  may  now  be  shortly  answered :  On  the 

Amount  of     assumption  that  such  a  mode  of  dealing  with 

change  csti- 

mated.  the  text  iccts  adopted,  what  amount  of  change, 

due  purely  to  textual  revision,  might  be  expected  in  our  pres 
ent  Authorized  Version  ?  Such  a  question  it  certainly  seems 
very  desirable  to  attempt  to  answer,  as  there  is  evidently  a 
very  exaggerated  idea  n<>\v  popularly  rnUTtained  as  to  the 
aim  Hint  of  change  that  would  be  introduced  by  judicious 
textual  criticism.  But  how  shall  the  answer  be  made  ?  Per 
haps  \]\n>  :  r.y  taking  account  of  the  changes  of  text  that 
actually  were  proposed  in  one  Gospel  and  three  long  Epistles 
in  a  revision  already  alluded  to — the  Revision  by  Five  Cler- 
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gymcn  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  St.  John's  Gospel  and 
the  first  three  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  as  arranged  in  our  ordi 
nary  Testaments,  viz.,  Romans  and  1  and  2  Corinthians.  The 
Gospel  and  these  three  Epistles  amount  to,  estimated  in  ver 
ses,  between  one  quarter  and  one  third  of  the  whole  New 
Testament :  an  estimate,  therefore,  founded  on  the  considera 
tion  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  sacred  Volume  will  not  be 
very  seriously  incorrect. 

By  inspection  of  the  Revision  referred  to,  we  find  that  in 
the  2006  verses  which  the  Gospel  and  three  Epistles  together 
contain,  there  are  253  changes  of  text  due  to  critical  consid 
erations,  being  48  for  the  879  verses  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
56  for  the  433  verses  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  91  for  the 
437  verses  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  58  for 
the  257  verses  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  In 
this  enumeration  we  observe  that  there  would  seem  to  be  an 
increase  in  change  as  the  work  went  on  ;  but  it  would  seem 
ultimately  to  have  become  stationary,  and  to  have  finally 
amounted  to  about  one  change  in  every  five  verses  in  St. 
Paul's  Epistles.  And  that  this  seems  accurate  may  be  proved 
by  an  inspection  of  the  changes  in  the  Revision  of  the  four 
succeeding  Epistles,  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  and 
Colossians  —  in  all  496  verses.  Here  we  find  109  textual 
changes,  or  very  nearly  the  same  proportion.  If,  then,  we 
assume  that  more  changes  would  have  been  made  in  St. 
John's  Gospel  if  the  gradually  established  standard  of  revis 
ion  had  been  applied  to  it,  though,  as  the  nature  of  the  text 
reminds  us,  not  to  the  extent  arrived  at  for  St.Paul's  Epistles 
— and  if  also  we  take  into  account  the  increase  of  differences 
over  those  in  St.  John's  Gospel  that  would  be  probably  found 
in  the  Synoptical  Gospels,  and  in  the  Acts  and  Revelation, 
we  should  hardly  be  far  wrong  in  estimating  the  amount  of 
changes  that  would  be  introduced  in  any  English  revised  ver 
sion  of  the  whole  6944  verses  of  the  New  Testament  as  not 
exceeding  one  for  every  five  verses,  or  under  fourteen  hundred 
in  all,  very  many  of  these  being  of  a  wholly  unimportant 
character. 
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Such  seems  the  answer  to  the  last  question  we  have  sug 
gested  in  the  present  chapter.  The  subject  of  the  text  and 
of  probable  textual  change  seems  now  concluded,  and  the 
second  portion  of  our  work  to  begin,  viz.,  a  consideration  of, 
and  finally  a  rough  estimate  of  the  changes  that  would  have 
to  be  introduced  on  grammatical,  exegetical,  and  possibly 
also  some  other  grounds  which  may  suggest  themselves  in 
the  review  of  the  whole  subject. 

This  second  class  of  changes  can  only  be  introduced  with 
strict  and  persistent  reference  to  the  general  aspect  and  char 
acteristics  of  the  last  revision.  "VVe  proceed,  then,  next  to 
consider  these  characteristics,  and  the  principles  on  which 
the  Authorized  Version  of  the  New  Testament  appears  to 
have  been  constructed. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

LEADING    CHARACTERISTICS    OF   THE    AUTHORIZED   VERSION. 

IT  is  obvious  that  no  revision  of  the  present  version  can 
character  of  our  properly  be  undertaken  that  does  not  preserve 

version  must  be   *       *     .  J 

preserved.  the  wisely- drawn  lines  on  which  that  version 
was  constructed.  No  reasonable  Englishman  would  tolerate 
a  version  designed  for  popular  use,  and  to  be  read  publicly, 
that  departed  from  the  ground-principles  and  truly  noble  dic 
tion  of  the  last  revision.  Such  a  version  would  simply  pass 
into  that  limbus  of"  improved"  and  happily  forgotten  trans 
lations  to  which  almost  every  generation,  for  the  last  hun 
dred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years,  has  added  some  speci 
men.  The  present  century  has  been  more  prolific  than  those 
which  preceded  it,  but  very  few  of  the  yet  extant  revisions 
have  been  happy  in  preserving  the  character,  tone,  rhythm, 
and  diction  of  the  version  they  have  undertaken  to  amend. 
It  may  be  wise  then,  at  the  very  outset,  to  endeavor  to  ob 
tain  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  principal  features  and  general 
characteristics  of  our  present  version,  that  so,  before  revision 
is  undertaken,  we  may  be  able  to  define  sharply  what  must 
be  its  nature  and  limits,  if  it  is  to  be  a  revision  that  is  in  any 
degree  to  meet  with  general  acceptance. 

If  it  is  to  be  hereafter  a  popular  version  it  can  only  become 
so  by  exhibiting,  in  every  change  that  may  be  introduced,  a 
sensitive  regard  for  the  diction  and  tone  of  the  present  ver 
sion,  and  also  by  evincing,  in  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
changes,  a  due  recognition  of  the  whole  internal  history  of 
the  English  New  Testament.  In  other  words,  the  new  work 
must  be  on  the  old  lines. 

And  now  what  were  those  lines,  and  how  may  we  best 
trace  them  ?  Perhaps  thus :  first,  by  briefly  considering  what 
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may  be  termed  the  pedigree  of  the  present  English  Version ; 
and,  secondly,  by  shortly  noticing  the  principles  which  in  the 
last  revision  appear  mainly  to  have  been  followed. 

The  literary  pedigree  of  our  present  version  lias  perhaps 
Pedigree  of  our  never  been  more  succinctly,  and,  for  the  most 
preseut  version.  part>  accurately  stated  than  in  the  following 
words :  "  Our  present  English  version  was  based  upon  the 
Bishops'  Bible  of  1568,  and  that  upon  Cranmer's  of  1539, 
which  was  a  new  edition  of  Matthew's  Bible  of  1537,  partly 
from  Coverdale  of  1535,  but  chiefly  from  Tyndale;  in  other 
words,  our  present  authorized  translation  is  mainly  that  of 
Tyndale  made  from  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek."*  A  lit 
tle  expansion  and  illustration  of  this  sentence  will  enable  the 
general  reader  fairly  to  appreciate  the  internal  character  of 
our  present  version. 

The  first  fact  clearly  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  this,  that,  after 
all  changes  and  revisions,  our  present  English  Testament  is 
substantially  that  of  William  Tyndale.  f  This  we  shall  deem 
it  necessary  to  prove  distinctly  by  a  comparison  in  parallel 
columns  of  three  or  four  passages,  taken  from  different  parts 
of  the  New  Testament.  Before,  however,  we  give  these  spec 
imens,  let  us  briefly  notice  the  characteristics  of  this  version, 
to  which  our  own  maintains  so  close  a  resemblance. 

Tyndale's  English  Testament  of  1534  will  remain  to  the  end 
Tyndale's  Ver-  of  time  a  monument  of  the  courage,  patience, 

Blon :  made  from 

the  Greek.  learning,  competent  scholarship,  thorough  faith- 
*  This  accurate  and  inclusive  sentence  is  taken  from  the  Preface  to  the 
scholarly  work  of  Bosworth  and  Waring,  entitled  dot  hie  and  Anglo-Saxon 
<;,>sp</.<.  Loud.,  1 -<;.->.  See  pages  xxviii.,  xxix.  The  word  "mainly"  has 
heen  italicized  for  the  reasons  that  will  appear  later  in  this  chapter.  The  re 
lation  of  the  A.V.  to  Tyndale's  is  MTV  cli.-i-. 

t  It  has  IKVU  observed  hy  Mr. \Ye-tcntt  that  in  several  portions  of  the  New 
Testament  Tyndale's  original  transition  remains  almost  intact.  For  in 
stance,  in  the  1st  Epistle  of  St.  John  about  nine  tenths  are  due  to  Tyndale, 
and  even  in  the  more  difficult  and  (as  to  translation)  dehatahle  Kpistle  to  the 
Hebrews  about  five  sixths  belong  to  the  same  faithful  hand.  Sec  History  of 
J-'ni/lis/t  /ii/iff.  ]>.  L'l  I,  note.  An  interesting  and  appreciative  estimate  of  the 
character  of  this  p>od  man's  jjrcat  work  will  he  found  in  the  current  number 
of  the  (Quarterly  Review,  vol.  cxxviii..  p.  :!!»'..  See  above,  p.  Id,  note  t. 
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fulness,  and  clear  English  sense  of  its  noble-hearted  and  de 
voted  editor.  Of  his  courage  and  patience  history  sufficient 
ly  speaks :  in  reference  to  his  learning  and  scholarship,  with 
which  we,  are  here  more  especially  concerned,  a  few  remarks 
may  not  unsuitably  be  made.  That  his  learning  was  suffi 
cient  for  his  work  is  shown  by  the  work  itself.  Besides  this, 
however,  we  know  that  more  than  twenty  years  before  his 
first  edition  of  1525  he  made  translations  of  portions  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  Tyndale  was  not  a  man  to  let  those 
twenty  years  pass  away  without  study  and  fresh  acquisitions 
of  knowledge.  We  know  also  that  he  went  to  Cambridge, 
after  having  spent  some  years  at  Oxford,  most  probably  with 
the  view  of  studying  under  Erasmus,  who  himself  might  have 
been  contemplating  the  great  though  hurried  work  which  he 
did  a  very  few  years  later.  We  further  know  that  he  actu 
ally  produced  evidence  to  Tonstall  of  his  having  competent 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  and  Tonstall  was  certain 
ly  not  a  man  to  whom  an  incompetent  Greek  scholar  would 
have  been  very  likely  to  have  submitted  any  specimen  of  his 
powers.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  Tyndale's  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  prior  to  his  publication  of  the  New  Testament,  it 
seems  perfectly  clear,  even  from  these  external  considera 
tions,  that  he  had  a  thoroughly  competent  knowledge  of 
Greek,  and,  further,  that  he  had  been  studiously  preparing 
himself  for  his  responsible  work.  Really,  with  his  work  in 
our  hands,  it  would  almost  seem  superfluous  to  have  adduced 
any  other  evidence ;  but,  as  very  unguarded  statements  have 
been  made  in  reference  to  Tyndale's  Testament,  even  by  an 
authority  as  great  as  Mr.  Hallam,*  and  as  the  students  of 

*  See  Literature  of  Europe,  chap,  vi.,  §  37,  vol.  i.,  p.  f>20,  where  we  meet 
with  the  thoroughly  mistaken  assertion  that  from  Luther's  translation,  "and 
from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  the  English  translation  of  Tyndale  and  Coverdale  is 
avowedly  taken."  That  he  was  indebted  to  some  extent  to  Luther  for  his 
prologues  and  notes  in  the  edition  of  l.r>34  may  he  perhaps  fairly  admitted, 
hut  that  his  translation  was  taken  from  that  of  Luther  may  most  confidently 
be  denied.  For  a  full  account  of  Tyndale's  labors,  sec  the  excellent  Histor 
ical  Account  of  the  English  Versions  prefixed  to  I'agster's  //<  :r<i]iln,  }>.  40  seq., 
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Tyndale's  Testament  are  but  few,  it  may  be  desirable  at  the 
very  outset  to  correct  the  erroneous  impression  that  we  owe 
the  real  original  of  our  present  version  to  German  transla 
tions  and  second-rate  learning.  It  is  quite  reasonable  to  be 
lieve  that,  especially  in  the  corrections  he  introduced  in  his 
edition  of  1534,  and  in  the  substance  of  some  of  his  terse 
notes,  he  may  have  owed  something  to  the  learning  and  la 
bors  of  foreign  reformers;  but  it  is  also  certain  that  his  ver 
sion  is  essentially  of  English  origin,  and  that  the  earnest  and 
devoted  man  to  whom  we  owe  it  was  fully  equal  to  carry 
through  singlehanded  the  great  work  which  he  had  under 
taken. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  say  that 
Tyndale's  knowledge  and  scholarship,  as  far  as  we  can  infer 
from  the  times  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,  was  exactly  of  the  kind,  if  one  man  was  to  do  the 
work,  best  suited  for  such  an  undertaking.  Had  he  been 
more  of  a  professed  scholar  there  would  have  been  some 
traces  of  pedantic  accuracy,  some  indications  of  adherence  to 
the  general  tone  of  the  Vulgate  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  the 
more  cultivated  language  of  the  day  on  the  other,  not  any  of 
which  arc  to  be  recognized  in  the  noble  homeliness  of  the 
version  of  William  Tyndale.  As  it  was  providentially  or 
dered,  he  was  the  patient,  devoted  Englishman,  competently 
learned,  who  made  it  his  care  to  write  for  English  eyes  and 
English  hearts,  and  did  so  with  faithfulness,  geniality,  and 
breadth. 

The  first  fact  and  characteristic,  then,  of  Tyndale's  Version 
is  that  it  was  fairly  made  from  the  Greek,  and  that  Tyndale 
had  certainly  sufficient  learning  to  do  well  this  portion  of  the 
great  work  of  his  life. 

and  (i(ini|>:irc  Westcott,  History  of  Enqlish  Intite,  p.  174  seq.  Fuller's  sum 
mary  is  characteristically  short  and  i|iiaint :  ''However,  what  he  [Tyndale] 
undertook  was  to  be  admired  as  glorious:  what  he  performed,  to  he  OQM- 
mended  as  profitable;  wherein  he  failed  is  to  l>e  excused  as  pardonable,  and 
to  be  scored  on  the  account  rather  of  that  a;;e  than  of  the  author  himself." 
J-'ce  Church  History,  book  v.,  4,  :U>,  p.  L'L'l  (Lond.,  1G.">). 
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The  second  characteristic  of  his  version  is  one  which  may 
independent  of  at  first  surprise  us,  but  for  which  we  may  be 

the  then  extant  ,  .,         ,        ,  „  ,       .          , 

versions.  heartily  thankful,  viz.,  that,  as  he  himself  tells 

us,  he  made  no  use  of  the  then  extant  versions  of  the  Scrip 
ture.  The  most  popular  version  would  no  doubt  then  have 
been  the  easy  and  smoothed  edition  of  Wicliffe's  original  ver 
sion  commonly  associated  with  the  thoroughly  honorable 
name  of  Wicliffe's  curate  at  Lutterworth,  John  Purvey.* 
That  neither  this  nor  any  of  the  "Wicliftite  versions  were 
made  the  basis  of  Tyndale's  work  is  certainly  a  subject  for 
profound  thankfulness.  With  every  desire  to  honor  the  name 
and  labors  of  Wicliffe,  and  with  a  full  recognition  of  his 
general  accuracy  as  a  translator,  and  even  a  critic,  we  can 
not  forget,  first,  that  his  version  was  from  the  Vulgate,  and 
was  thus  a  version  of  a  version ;  secondly,  that  it  adheres, 
where  possible,  to  the  form  and  structure  of  the  Latin,  the 
intention  of  the  version  being,  most  probably,  not  only  to 
benefit  the  mere  English  reader,  but  to  aid  the  student  of 
the  Vulgate;  thirdly,  that,  though  generally  very  homely  in 
its  language,  it  still  has  many  more  words  of  Latin  origin 
than  we  should  have  expected  from  Wicliffe's  avowed  desire 
to  give  an  English  Testament  to  English  readers.  It  must 
then  be  regarded  as  providential  that  such  a  version  did  not 
form  the  basis  of  our  present  Bible.  Had  it  been  so  ordered, 
the  English  Bible  of  our  day  would  have  become  ultimately 
a  sort  of  Khemish  Version,  rigid,  cold,  and  Latinized. f 

*  For  an  account  of  this  reviser  and  of  liis  labors,  see  the  Preface  to  For- 
shall  and  Madden,  Wirlijffite  Versions,  p.  xxviii.  seq.  Purvey  did  his  work 
with  care  and  judgment,  and  had  conceptions  of  the  duties  of  a  translator  of 
the  Scriptures  considerably  in  advance  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  See 
al.-o  llixiiiricul  Account  (liagstcr's  Hcxa]>hi),  p.  28  seq.,  and "\Vestcott,  Histo 
ry  of  English  Bible,  p.  10. 

t  It  is  singular  that  a  writer  so  well  informed  as  Marsh  (Lectures  on  the 
Knijllxh  Laiif/iKit/t)  should  regard  Tyndale's  Version  as  little  more  than  a  re 
cension  of  Wicliffe's,  and  "Tvndale  as  merely  a  full-grown  Wiclifte''  (p.  G27). 
It  is,  of  course,  not  only  possible,  but  probable,  that  Tyndali-  was  acquainted 
with  Wiclifte's,  or,  more  probably,  I'liney's  Yer-ion,  but  that  hi-  used  it  in 
any  way  in  making  his  own  translation  may  most  justly  be  doubted.  Tyn- 
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It  is  equally  providential  that  the  Wicliftite  Version  that 
is  attributed  to  Purvey,  and  which  ultimately  superseded  the 
earlier  version,  did  not  become  either  the  basis  or  model  for 
our  own  version;  for,  though  1'urvey's  prologue  to  his  work 
is  most  interesting,*  and  some  of  his  principles  of  translation 
thoroughly  just,  yet  a  version  so  studious  of  English  idiom 
rather  than  of  grammatical  accuracy,  and  so  loose  and  para 
phrastic  as  we  certainly  sometimes  find  it,  would  have  been 
a  very  foundation  of  sand  for  the  English  Bible  of  the  future. 
It  is,  then,  not  without  just  thankfulness  that  we  find  that 
neither  of  these  versions  exercised  any  appreciable  influence 
whatever  either  on  Tyndale's  Testament  or  on  any  of  those 
that  followed  it,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  the  du-glot  Testament 
of  Coverdale. 

A  third  characteristic  of  Tyndale's  Version  must  briefly  be 

Tymiaie'8  v.>r-    noticed — that  it  was  designedly  a  popular  ver 
sion  thoroughly     .  J       ^  ^ 
popular.            sion.     The  well-known  and  often  quoted  words 

that  "  the  boy  that  drivcth  the  plow  should  know  more  of 
the  Scripture"!  than  the  theologians  of  the  day,  represented 
truly  Tyndale's  life-long  purpose.  It  is  to  this  steady  aim 
and  purpose  that  the  special  and  striking  idiomatic  excel 
lence  of  the  Authorized  Version  is  pre-eminently  due.  To 
this  deep  resolve  we  owe  it  that  our  own  English  Version  is 
now  what  we  feel  it  to  be — a  version  speaking  to  heart  and 

dale's  work  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  independent.  See  Westcott,  Histo 
ry  of  Enylish  Bible,  p.  1 70  seq. 

*  This  prologue  will  be  found  in  Forshnll  and  Madden,  Wiclijfflte  Versions, 
p.  xxv.  seq.,  and  n  portion  of  it  in  Historical  Account  (Ha^tor  -  II,  rnjila'),  p. 
28  seq.  The  prologue  is  thoroughly  interesting  and  sensible.  He  notices 
his  obligation  to  '•  Lire  [N.  do  Lyra]  in  the  elde  testamente  that  helpyd  full 
miche  in  hys  wcrke;"  and  in  reference  to  translation  lays  down  the  general 
cam m  that  ''ye  beste  translatyng  out  of  Latyne  into  Kn<,rl\>h  is  to  translate 
after  the  sentence,  and  not  only  after  the  wordis."  Many  a  revi.-er  may  take 
this  hint. 

t  The  influence  exerted  by  Erasmus  and  his  labors  on  Tyndale  has  often 

been  noticed.      Kven  in  thi>  familiar  quotation  it  would  seem  that  Tyndale 

was  but  reproducing  a  sentiment  from  the  "  Paraded"  of  Erasmus,  prefixed 

t<>  hi-  'lV-taiin'iit  of  l.'»i;».     See  Historical  Account  of  the  Emjlish  Vtrsions 

i  ),  p.  4:5,  41. 
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soul,  and  appealing  to  our  deepest  religious  sensibilities  with 
that  mingled  simplicity,  tenderness,  and  grandeur  that  make 
us  often  half  doubt,  as  we  listen,  whether  apostles  and  evan 
gelists  are-  not  still  exercising  their  Pentecostal  gift,  and 
themselves  speaking  to  us  in  the  very  tongue  wherein  we 
were  born.  Verily  we  may  bless  and  praise  God  thatTyn- 
dale  was  moved  to  form  this  design,  and  that  he  was  permit 
ted  faithfully  to  adhere  to  it,  for,  beyond  doubt,  it  is  to  that 
popular  element  in  his  version  not  only  that  we  owe  nearly 
all  that  is  best  in  our  present  English  Testament,  but  that 
there  remains  to  this  very  hour,  in  the  heart  of  all  earnest 
English  people,  an  absolute  intolerance  of  any  changes  in  the 
words  or  phraseology  that  would  tend  to  obscure  this  spe 
cial,  and,  we  may  justly  say,  this  providential  characteristic.* 
Tyndale  not  only  furnished  the  type  for  all  succeeding  ver 
sions,  but  bequeathed  principles  which  will  exercise  a  pre 
servative  influence  over  the  version  of  the  English  Bible, 
through  every  change  or  revision  that  may  await  it,  until 
scriptural  revision  shall  be  no  longer  needed  and  change  shall 
be  no  more. 

"We  may  now  proceed  to  show  by  actual  comparison  the 
close  relation  that  exists  between  Tyndale's  Version  and  our 
present  Authorized  Version.  Three  passages  have  been  cho 
sen,  not  from  containing  any  greater  amount  of  coincidences 
of  expressions  than  others,  but  simply  as  being  portions  of 
Scripture  of  familiar  interest  and  of  convenient  length. 

The  first  shall  be  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus, 
St.  Luke  xvi.,  19-31. 

*  The  eloquent  words  of  Frotule,  when  alluding  to  the  puhlication  of  Cov- 
erdale's  Bible,  and  its  close  connection  with  the  labors  of  Tyndale.  may  well 
be  cited.  The  historian  justly  says,  "The  peculiar  genius— if  such  a  word 
may  be  permitted — which  breathes  through  it — the  mingled  tenderness  ami 
majesty — the  Saxon  simplicity — the  pretematural  grandeur — unequaled,  un- 
approachedin  the  attempted  improvements  of  modem  >eholars — all  are  here, 
and  the  impress  of  the  mind  of  one  man — William  Tyndal." — History  ofEn- 
f/fnnd,  vol.  iii.,  p.  S  I.  These  words  the  student  will  find  truly  deserved.  The 
more  Tyndale 's  labors  are  considered,  the  more  will  they  be  valued. 
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TYNDALE.     15?  I. 

19  Ther  was  a  certayne  ryche  man, 
which  was  clothed  in  purple  &  fyne 
byssc  &  fared  deliciously  every  daye. 
30  And  ther  was  a  certayne  begger, 
named  Lazarus,  whiche  laye  at  his 
gate  full  of  scores  3l  dessyringe  to  be 
refrcsshed  with  the  cromes  which  fell 
from  the  ryche  mannes  borde.  Nev- 
erthelesse  the  dogges  came  &  licked 
his  scores.  "And  yt  fortuned  that 
the  begger  dyed,  &  was  carried  by 
the  Angclles  into  Abrahams  bosome. 
The  riche  man  also  died,  &  was  buried. 

33  And  beinge  in  hell  in  tormentes, 
he  lyfte  up  his  eyes  &  sawe  Abraham 
a  farre  of,  &  Lazarus  in  his  bosome 
8*&  he  cryed  &  sayd:  father  Abra 
ham  have  mercy  on  me  &  sende  Laz 
arus  that  he  may  dippe  the  tippe  of 
his  fynger  in  water  &  cole  my  tonge 
for  I  am  tourmented  in  this  flame. 
"  But  Abraham  sayd  vnto  him  Sonne, 
remember  that  thou  in  thy  lyfe  tyme 
receavedst  thy  pleasure  &  contrary- 
wyse  Lazarus  payne.  Now  therefore 
is  he  comforted,  &  thou  art  punyssh- 
ed.  36  Beyonde  all  this,  bitwene  you 
&  vs  ther  is  a  greate  space  set,  so  that 
they  which  wolde  goo  from  hence  to 
you  cannot :  nether  maye  come  from 
thence  to  vs. 

37  Then  he  sayd :  I  prnye  the  ther- 
f  >re  father,  send  him  to  my  fathers 
housse.  *8  For  I  have  fyve  brethren  ; 
for  to  warne  them,  lest  they  also  come 
into  this  place  of  tourment.  *•  Abra 
ham  sayd  vnto  him  they  have  Moses 
&  the  Prophetes  let  them  heare  them. 
3 'And  lie  sayd:  nave  lather  Abra 
ham,  but  yf  one  came  nnto  them, 
from  the  ded,  they  wolde  repent.  "He 
sayd  vnto  him  :  If  they  heare  not  Mo- 
ses  X  the  Prophetes  nether  will  they 
beleve  though  one  roose  from  deeth 
agayne. 
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19  There  was  a  certain  rich  man, 
which  was  clothed  in  purple  and  fine 
linen,  and  fared  sumptuously  every 
day :  30  And  there  was  a  certain 
beggar  named  Lazarus,  which  was 
laid  at  his  gate,  full  of  sores,  2l  And 
desiring  to  be  fed  with  the  crumbs 
which  fell  from  the  rich  man's  table : 
moreover  the  dogs  came  and  licked  his 
sores.  "And  it  came  to  pass,  that 
the  beggar  died,  and  was  carried  by 
the  angels  into  Abraham's  bosom :  the 
rich  man  also  died,  and  was  buried ; 

33  And  in  hell  he  lift  up  his  eyes, 
being  in  torments,  and  seeing  Abra 
ham  afar  off,  and  Lazarus  in  his  bo 
som.  a*  And  he  cried  and  said,  Fa 
ther  Abraham,  have  mercy  on  me, 
and  send  Lazarus,  that  he  may  dip 
the  tip  of  his  finger  in  water,  and 
cool  my  tongue  ;  for  I  am  tormented 
in  this  flame.  "  But  Abraham  said, 
Son,  remember  that  thou  in  thy  life 
time  receivedst  thy  good  things,  and 
likewise  Lazarus  evil  things  ;  but  now 
he  is  comforted,  and  thou  art  torment 
ed.  36  And  beside  all  this,  between  us 
and  you  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed ;  so 
that  they  which  would  pass  from  hence 
to  you  cannot ;  neither  can  they  pass 
to  us,  that  would  come  from  thence. 

31  Then  he  said,  I  pray  thee  there 
fore,  father,  that  thou  wouldest  send 
him  to  my  father's  house :  a*  For  I 
have  five  brethren ;  that  he  may  tes 
tify  unto  them,  lest  they  also  come 
into  this  place  of  torment.  *'  Abra 
ham  said  unto  him,  They  hare  Moses 
and  the  prophets ;  let  them  hear  them. 
3tl  And  he  said,  Nay,  father  Abraham  ; 
but  if  one  went  unto  them  from  the 
dead,  they  will  repent.  31  And  lie  said 
unto  him,  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be 
persuaded,  though  one  rose  from  the 
dead. 
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In  this  passage  we  observe  several  interesting  differences 
as  well  as  coincidences. 

In  verse  19  we  should  have  hardly  expected  to  have  found 
Comments  on  "  m  Tyndale's  Version  the  Grecized  "  bysse."  In 
the  translation.  Wicliffe's  Version  the  translation  is  "whight 
silk,"  and  in  Cranmer's  "  fyne  why te."  The  more  familiar 
"linen"  appears  to  have  come  in  with  Coverdale.  In  the 
same  verse  "  deliciously"  held  its  ground  in  the  leading  En 
glish  versions  till  the  last  revision.  The  less  accurate  "  lay," 
in  the  following  verse,  wras  only  changed  into  the  more  accu 
rate  and  suggestive  "  was  laid"  in  the  Bishops'  Bible.  The 
translation  of  the  here  somewhat  peculiar  aXXa  *.-ai  (ol  Kvvts 
K.T.X.)  is  curiously  varied.  Tyndale  probably  aloner  etains  the 
most  strictly  correct  translation  of  the  dXXa,  though  he  over 
looks  the  /cat.  Coverdale  takes  the  lighter  form  "  but ;"  Cran- 
mer  conveniently  lets  the  adversative  particle  fall  through 
("the  dogges  came  also"),  and  certainly  puts  the  "also"  in 
the  wrong  place.  The  Genevan  Version  falls  back  on  "  yea," 
the  A.V.  adopts  the  general  but  not  exact  "  moreover."* 

*  The  same  inexact  rendering  is  retained  by  Alford,  A  ut h.  Version  Revised 
(in  loco).  We  can  hardly  doubt,  however,  that  the  words  convey  more  than 
the  mere  addition  of  another  item  to  the  sorrowful  account,  though  it  may  be 
difficult  to  catch  the  exact  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  adversative 
particle.  Meyer  (Kommentar,  p.  478,  ed.  4),  with  his  usual  accuracy,  observes 
that  the  d\\a  must  mark  some  opposition,  the  KOI  some  enhancement;  but 
we  shall  find  it  difficult  probably  to  take  his  view  of  the  passage,  that  the 
dogs  increased  the  beggar's  sufferings — "  Howbeit  (instead  of  being  fed  with 
the  crumbs)  the  dogs  also  came  and  licked  his  sores,  so  increasing  pain"  (die 
unreinen  Thiere,  und  ihr  den  Schmerz  des  Hiilflosen  vermehrendes  Lecken  ! 
Meyer).  De  Wette,  Ewald,  and  others,  following  the  majority  of  the  older 
expositors,  rightly  hold  that  the  dogs  must  be  considered  to  have  shown  a 
sort  of  compassion — which  was  not  shown  to  Lazarus  by  his  fellow-men  ;  but 
they  obliterate  the  force  of  the  aXXd.  Bornemann  gives  the  gloss  "  egestate 
ejus  micas  de  divitis  mensa  allatac  vulneribus  succtirrebant  canes,"  but  the 
same  objection  remains.  Can  the  meaning  be  that,  though  Lazarus  desired 
(and  probably  received)  what  really  was  the  portion  of  the  dogs  (see  Matt, 
xv. ,  27),  even  the  dogs  notwithstanding  showed  a  sort  of  pity  ?  Meyer  urges, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  whole  idea  of  the  narrative  is  the  unrelieved  misery 
of  Lazarus  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  The  exegesis  of  these  simple  words  is 
certainly  difficult. 
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In  verse  22  the  pleasantly  quaint  but  archaic  "yt  fortuned," 
after  holding  its  ground  in  one  or  two  of  the  older  versions, 
is  conveniently  changed  into  the  more  natural  translation  by 
the  last  revisers,  who  probably  took  it  from  the  Khemish 
Version,  to  which  it  is  certain  that  they  were  from  time  to 
time  indebted,  though  it  was  not  one  of  the  versions  to  which 
they  were  specially  directed  to  refer. 

In  verse  23  the  A.V.  clearly  improves  upon  the  older  ver 
sion,  and  preserves  in  the  simple  participle  the  tragic  force, 
not  to  say  even  the  tone  of  the  retrospective  inrup^wv^  which 
is  quite  lost  in  the  resolved  "  when  he  Avas  in  torments"  of 
the  Khemish  Version. 

In  verse  25  Coverdale  adopts,  though  with  an  enfeebled 
order  and  force  of  words,  the  more'  literal  "  good"  and  "  evil," 
and  appears  to  have  suggested  the  change  in  A.  V.,  all  the 
other  versions  (except  the  Rhcmish)  having  followed  Tyndale. 
The  same  hand  introduced  "tormented"  in  the  same  verse, 
and  passed  it  onward  to  Bishop  Cox  for  the  Bishops'  Bible. 

The  excellent  change  in  the  translation  of  ^aa^a  (verse  20) 
is  due  apparently  to  the  Genevan  Version,  and  is  followed  by 
the  Bishops';  the  scarcely  less  important  "fixed,"  immedi 
ately  afterward,  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  Rhemish* 
Version,  and  is  adopted  by  our  own  revisers.  In  the  last 
verse  the  improved  translation  of  7rft<r0//Tocrai  is  due  to  A.V., 
all  the  other  versions  without  exception  having  here  followed 
the  earlier  translation. 

The  second  passage  we  have  chosen  is  of  a  more  technical 
Second  pnssnzc,  character,  and  useful  for  showing  the  amount  of 

An.,  xx. 

44.  connection  between  the  two  versions  where  more 

verbal  change  might  naturally  be  expected.     The  portion 

*  We  can  hardly  equally  commend  the  rendering  of  x"ff/<«  adopted  l>y  this 
version — "a  pvat  <•//«/</>•."  The  ronvrt  transition  of  the  >ad  and  monitory 
tirriiniKrai  is  found  also  in  Wirlifl'e.  ('*  stahlished").  and  is  due  olivioiisly  t<>  the 
'•firmatiini  est"  of  the  Vulgate.  It  may  he  remarked,  in  passing,  that  the 
idea  of  a  \a-t  <7/./\w  separating  the  ahodes  of  the  e\il  and  the  ^ood  is  not  a 
Je\\Mi  idea.  ( 'ompare  Light  foot  in  loco,  and  Ki>enmenger,  Entdcckt.  Juihn- 
f/<uw,  vol.  ii.,  p.  :'•!  1. 
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chosen  is  the  concluding  part  of  St.  Paul's  shipwreck,  Acts 
xxvii.,  27-44. 


AUTH.  VERSION. 

27  But  when  the  fourteenth  night 
was  come,  as  we  were  driven  up  and 
down  in  Adria,  about  midnight  the 
shipmen  deemed  that  they  drew  near 


TYNDALE. 

27  But  when  the  fourtenthe  nyght 
was  come,  as  we  were  caryed  in  Adria 
about  mydnyght,  the  shipmen  domed 
that  ther  appered  some  countre  vnto 
them,  !B  &  sounded,  &  founde  it  xx  •  to  some  countr)- ;  "  And  sounded, 
feddoms.  And  when  they  had  gone  j  and  found  it  twenty  fathoms :.  and 
a  lytell  further  they  sounded  agayne  when  they  had  gone  a  little  further, 
&  founde  xv  feddoms.  39  Then  fear-  j  they  sounded  again,  and  found  it  fif- 
inge  lest  they  shuld  have  fallen  on  '  teen  fathoms.  "  Then  fearing  lest  we 
some  Koche,  they  cast  iiii  ancres  out  should  have  fallen  upon  rocks,  they 
of  the  sterne  &  wysshed  for  the  daye.  I  cast  four  anchors  out  of  the  stern,  and 
30  As  the  shipmen  were  about  to  flee  '  wished  for  the  day.  30  And  as  the 
out  of  the  ship  &  had  let  doune  the  |  shipmen  were  about  to  flee  out  of  the 
bote  into  the  see  vnder  a  colotire  as  !  ship,  when  they  had  let  down  the  boat 
tho  they  wolde  have  cast  ancres  out  j  into  the  sea,  under  colour  as  though 
of  the  focshippe  :  31  Paul  sayd  unto  '  they  would  have  cast  anchors  out  of 
the  under  captayne  &  the  soudiers  ex-  j  the  foreship,  3l  Paul  said  to  the  centu- 
cepte  these  abyde  in  the  ship  ye  can-  rion  and  to  the  soldiers,  Except  these 
not  be  safe.  32  Then  the  soudiers  cut ,  abide  in  the  ship,  ye  can  not  be  saved, 
of  the  rope  of  the  bote  &  let  it  fall  ;  3t  Then  the  soldiers  cut  off  the  ropes 
awaye.  of  the  boat,  and  let  her  fall  off. 

33  And  in  the  meane  tyme  betwixt  33  And  while  the  day  was  coming 
that  &  daye  Paul  besought  them  all  on,  Paul  besought  them  all  to  take 
to  take  meate,  sayinge :  this  is  the  meat,  saying,  This  day  is  the  four- 
fourtenthe  daye  that  ye  have  taried  &  teenth  day  that  ye  have  tarried  and 
continued  fastynge  receavinge  noth-  I  continued  fasting,  having  taken  noth- 
inge  at  all.  34  Wherfore  I  praye  you  ing.  34  Wherefore  I  pray  you  to  take 
to  take  meate  :  for  this  is  no  dout  is  '  some  meat ;  for  this  is  for  your  health ; 


for  voure  helth :  for  ther  shall  not  a 


for  there  shall  not  an  hair  fall  from 


heere  fall  from  the  heed  of  eny  of  you.  the  head  of  any  of  you.  "  And  when 
35  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  took  bread. 
toke  breed  &  gave  thankes  to  God  in  and  gave  thanks  to  God  in  presence 
presence  of  them  all  &  brake  it  &  be-  '  of  them  all;  and  when  he  had  broken 
ganne  to  eate.  36  Then  were  they  all  it,  he  began  to  eat.  36  Then  were  they 
of  good  cheare,  &  they  also  toke  meate.  all  of  good  cheer,  and  they  also  took 
37  We  were  all  together  in  the  ship,  two  some  meat.  37  And  we  were  in  all  in 
hundred  3  score  and  sixtene  soules.  j  the  ship  two  hundred  threescore  and 
J'  And  when  they  had  eaten  ynough  j  sixteen  souls.  M  And  when  they  had 
they  lightened  the  ship  &  cast  out  the  eaten  enough,  they  lightened  the  ship. 


wheate  into  the  see. 


and  cast  out  the  wheat  into  the  >ca. 


•"  When  yt  was  daye  they  knew  not  |  "  And  when  it  was  day,  they  knew 
the  lande  but  they  spied  a  eertayne  not  the  land;  but  they  discovered  a 
haven  with  a  banke.  into  the  which  certain  creek  with  a  shore,  into  the 
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they  were  raynded  (yf  yt  were  pos 
sible)  to  thrust  in  the  ship.  4J  And 
when  they  had  taken  up  the  ancres, 
they  commytted  them  selves  unto  the 
see,  &  lowsed  the  rudder  bondes  & 
hoyscd  up  the  mayne  sayle  to  tlic 
wynde  &  drue  to  londc.  4l  But  they 
chaunsed  on  a  place,  which  had  the 
see  ou  bothe  the  sydes,  &  thrust  in  the 
ship.  And  the  foore  part  stucke  fast 
&  moved  not,  but  the  hynder  brake 
with  the  violence  of  the  waves. 

42  The  soudears  counsell  was  to  kyll 
the  presoners  lest  cny  of  them,  when 
he  had  sworne  out  shulde  fle  awnye. 
43  Hut  the  under  coptayne  willingc  to 
save  Paul  kept  them  from  their  pur 
pose,  &  commanded  that  they  that 
could  swyme  shulde  cast  them  selves 
first  in  to  the  see  &  scape  to  londc. 
41  And  the  other  he  commanded  to 
goo  some  on  bordes  &  some  on  broken 
peces  of  the  ship.  And  so  it  came  to 
passe  that  they  come  all  safe  to  londe. 


AUTH.  VEHSIOX. 

which  they  were  minded,  if  it  were 
possible,  to  thrust  in  the  ship.  40  And 
when  they  had  taken  up  the  anchors, 
they  committed  themselves  unto  the 
sea,  and  loosed  the  rudder  bands,  and 
hoiscd  up  the  mainsail  to  the  wind, 
and  made  toward  shore.  4I  And  fall 
ing  into  a  place  where  two  seas  met, 
they  ran  the  ship  aground ;  and  the 
forepart  stuck  fast,  and  remained  un- 
moveablc,  but  the  hinder  part  was 
broken  with  the  violence  of  the  waves. 
42  And  the  soldiers'  counsel  was  to 
kill  the  prisoners,  lest  any  of  them 
should  swim  out,  and  escape.  43  But 
the  centurion,  willing  to  save  Paul, 
kept  them  from  their  purpose ;  and 
commanded  that  they  which  could 
swim  should  cast  themselves  first  into 
the  sea,  and  get  to  land  :  41  And  the 
rest,  some  on  boards,  and  some  on 
broken  pieces  of  the  ship.  And  so  it 
came  to  pass,  that  they  escaped  all 
i  safe  to  land. 


Wo  may  here  again  shortly  notice  a  few  of  the  changes. 

In  verse  2V  our  own  version  apparently  has  the  credit  of 

Comments  on  the  more  vigorous  translation  of  ha^fpofitruy,  the 

changes.          other  versions  either  following  Tyndale  or  the 

very  feeble  "  as  we  were  sayling"  of  Cranmcr.     Some  good 

examples  of  the  true  force  and  meaning  of  the  word  will  be 

found  in  that  excellent  repertory  of  illustration,  the  notes  of 

Wetstein. 

In  verse  28,  Covcrdale  is  apparently  the  only  translator 
who  has  ventured  on  the  longer  and  perhaps  more  profes 
sional  "cast  out  the  lead".("kesten  down  a  plomet,"Wicl.) : 
the  rest  all  adopt  the  shorter  and  simpler  form. 

In  verse  29,  the  Genevan  Version  is  the  first  to  be  a  little 
more  literal  in  the  translation  of  rpax««c  T-OTTOVC  ("  rough 
places"),  though  in  the  A.  V.  the  change  to  the  plural  at  once 
shows  the  close  care  of  the  revisers,  and  presents  a  very  fair 
ly  approximate  rendering. 
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Iii  verse  30  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  es 
caped  the  "  manners"  of  the  Genevan  Version — the  only  ver 
sion  that  has  committed  itself  to  this  somewhat  vapid  word. 
The  professional  change  of  gender  in  verse  32  is  found  only 
in  A.V.  It  might  have  been  useful  in  Tyndale's  rendering, 
to  mark  that  it  was  not  the  rope,  but  the  boat  that  fell  away : 
it  is  apparently  unnecessary  in  the  A.V. 

In  the  first  words  of  verse  33,  our  version  is  very  happy  in 
the  delicate  change  from  "  when"  ("  when  the  daye  bcganne 
to  appear,"  Cran.,Bish. ;  conip.  Cov.)  to"  while,"  just  giving 
the  required  shade  of  meaning  so  as  to  be  true  to  the  orig 
inal.  Nothing  shows  more  clearly  than  these  slight  touches 
the  thorough  care  and  faithfulness  with  which  the  last  re 
visers  executed  their  work. 

In  verse  35  the  resolved  translation  of  the  participle,"  when 
he  had  broken  it,"  in  the  A.V.,  and  derived  probably  from 
Cranmer,  is  scarcely  an  improvement  on  the  more  idiomatic 
and  equally  accurate  "  and  [he]  brake  it  and  beganne  to  cate" 
of  the  older  version.  No  clauses  are  more  difficult  to  trans 
late  with  ease  and  vigor  than  the  participle  clauses  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  especially  in  St.  Luke.  The  varied  re 
lations  of  time,  manner,  and  circumstance  will  sometimes  all 
be  found  involved  in  a  group  of  participles  round  one  soli 
tary  finite  verb,  to  exhibit  which  in  a  faithfjil,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  easy  translation,  is  commonly  very  difficult.  Here 
it  seems  natural  to  mark  by  a  resolved  translation  the  action 
that  followed  the  words,  but  it  scarcely  seems  necessary  to 
mark  in  the  same  way  the  priority  of  the  breaking  of  the 
bread  to  the  eating  of  it.  But,  after  all,  these  arc  matters  in 
which  individual  judgments  will  necessarily  greatly  vary. 

In  the  next  verse  but  one  a  slight  difference  occurs  in  the 
first  words  which  also  opens  up  a  subject  of  some  difficulty. 
Tyndale,  it  will  be  observed,  with  all  the  other  early  versions 
except  the  Bishops',  prefixes  no  connecting  particle  to  the 
first  words  of  verso  37.  In  the  original  the  particle  is  et.  Is 
this  a  case  where  the  slight  change  of  thought  involved  in 
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this  delicate  use  of  the  particle,  and  the  transition  from  the 
acts  of  the  gathered  shipmen  to  the  fact  of  their  number,  is 
really  best  expressed  in  English  by  the  omission  of  any  con 
necting  particle,  or  is  it  a  case  where  some  English  particle 
seems  needed?  Here  again  judgments  will  greatly  vary. 
To  the  majority  probably  it  would  seem  that  a  particle  is 
needed,  but  that  majority  would  be  greatly  divided  whether 
the  exact  shade  of  thought  was  best  conveyed  by  the  loosely 
connecting  "  and,"  or  the  half-parenthetic  and  mainly  transi 
tional  "  now."  The  same  question  recurs  in  verse  39,  at  the 
beginning  of  which  Tyndale  and  the  versions  prior  to  the 
Bishops'  Bible  leave  the  connecting  particle  untranslated. 
These  are  niceties  of  translation  to  which  it  may  not  be  un 
desirable  in  passing  to  direct  the  general  reader's  attention. 

In  the  last  words  of  verse  40  the  A.  V.  is  a  slight  improve 
ment  on  the  earlier  version,  but  both  fail  in  marking  that  it 
was  the  particular  shore,  or  rather  beach,  which  they  had  al 
ready  observed.*  The  Khemish  Version  has  inserted  the  ar 
ticle.  The  translation  in  the  A.  V.  of  Kart'.^ov  is  admirable. 
All  the  other  versions  (except  Rhem.,"they  went  on  to 
ward")  retain  the  less  expressive  rendering  of  Tyndale.  Here 
again  we  have  another  instance  of  the  watchfulness  and  care 
of  the  last  revisers. 

In  the  next  verse  (verse  41)  the  change  in  regard  to  £t0u- 
Xairiroc  is  not  equally  for  the  better.  It  tends  rather  to  con- 

*  In  this  verse  the  modern  reviser  would  almost  certainly  introduce  a 
change  in  the  translation  of  apTt^iwi'.  The  most  probable  rendering  would 
seem  to  be  "foresail,"  but  the  objection  is  that  St.  Luke  in  that  case  would 
have  been  more  likely  to  have  used  the  technical  word  cVi\<.ir.  Sec.  however, 
the  elaborate  arguments  in  the  excellent  di— crtation  "On  the  Ships  of  the 
Ancients"  in  Smith,  ]'«//".'?''  '""/  Sliijiimrk  <>f  St.  Ii<iul.  Tin-  same  objec 
tion  is  urged  against  the  supposition  that  it  was  some  hinder  (mi/en;  sail. 
their  being  a  technical  term,  though  perhaps  not  so  well  known  as  <Yi.\<ur, 
vi/..,  fmcnofinr.  Meyer  notices  that  this  sail  in  Italian  is  known  bv  the  tech 
nical  name  "artimone,"  but  himself  refers  the  term  to  some  upper  sail 
("Braamsegel,"  topsail)  attached  to  the  presumably  yet  standing  ma-t.  See 
Komrmntnr  ;».•  A/mad •/>/>  s<  ft.,  p.  l.V>  (Cd.  2),  and  the  good  notes  on  the  whole 
passage. 
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fuse  what  St.  Luke  appears  to  specify,  that  the  vessel  was 
run  on  to  a  tongue  of  land  lying  below  the  surface,  and  con 
nected  with  the  shore  by  an  isthmus,  with  some  little  di-pth 
of  water  on"  it;  hence  the  circumstances  of  verse  43  seq.  The 
slight  but  necessary  change  in  the  translation  of  iXvtro  was 
taken  from  the  llhcmish  Version.  To  the  same  version  is  due 
the  credit  of  marking  in  verse  43  that  it  is  there  the  simpler 
it.if.vat  ("  goe  forth  to  land"),  not  as  afterward  cm<rw0»/mt.  The 
A.  V.,  however,  having  taken  the  hint,  improves  upon  it. 

In  the  last  verse,  the  insertion  by  Tyndale  of  the  former 
verb  makes  the  sense  clearer ;  Coverdale  was  the  first  to  omit 
it,  and  is  followed  by  the  Bishops'  Bible  and  our  own  ver 
sion.  At  any  rate,  we  can  hardly  here  take  a  hint  from  the 
lihemish — "  and  the  rest,  some  they  carted  on  bordes."  Such 
a  proceeding  would  certainly  have  been  a  little  difficult  in 
such  a  locality,  and  with  some  deptli  of  water  on  the  isthmus. 

The  third  passage  which  we  may  select  is  a  very  different 
Third  passage  Onc5 au(^  so  not/  unsuitable  for  testing  the  conncc- 
2  Thess.,  chap.ii.  tion  between  the  versions.  We  take  the  second 
chapter  of  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  in  which 
the  apostle  specifies  the  signs  and  coming  of  Antichrist. 
TYXDALE.  ACTH.  VERSION. 

2.  We  beseche  you  brethren  by  the  ;  2.  Now  we  beseech  you,  brethren, 
commynge  of  oure  lorde  Jesu  Christ,  !  by  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
and  in  that  we  shall  assemble  vnto  i  Christ,  and  by  our  gathering  together 
him,  2  that  ye  be  not  sodenly  moved  j  unto  him,  3  That  ye  be  not  soon 


from  youre  mynde,  and  be  not  troub 
led,  nether  by  spretc,  nether  by  wordes, 
nor  yet  by  letter  which  shuld  seme  to 


shaken  in  mind,  or  be  troubled,  nei 
ther  by  spirit,  nor  by  word,  nor  l>y  let 
ter  as  from  us,  as  that  the  day  of 


come  from  vs,  as  the  daye  of  Christ  |  Christ  is  at  hand.  3  Let  no  man  de- 
were  at  honde.  3  Let  no  man  deceave  ceive  you  by  any  means  ;  for  that  <l<i>/ 
you  by  eny  mcanes,  for  the  lorde  com-  s/mll  not  come,  except  there  come  a 
meth  not,  excepte  there  come  a  de-  falling  away  first,  and  that  man  of 
partynge  fyrst,  and  that  that  synfull  sin  be  revealed,  the  son  of  perdition ; 
man  he  opened,  the  sonne  ofperdicion  j  *  Who  opposeth  and  exalteth  hiniM'lf 
4  which  is  an  adversaria,  and  is  exalt-  I  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  tliat  is 
ed  above  all  that  is  called  god,  or  that  worshipped  ;  so  that  he  as  God  sitteth 
is  worshipped  :  so  that  he  shall  sitt  as  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  him- 
God  in  temple  of  god,  and  shew  him  self  that  he  is  God. 
siliV  as  god. 
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TYXDALE. 

*  Remember  ye  not,  that  when  I 
was  yet  with  you,  I  tolde  you  these 
thynges  ?  6  And  nowe  ye  knowe  what  , 
with  holdeth  :  even  that  he  myght  be  i 
vttcred  at  his  tyme.  '  For  the  mis-  , 
tery  of  that  iniquitie  doeth  he  all 
readie  workc  which  onlie  loketh,  vn-  \ 
till  it  be  taken  out  of  the  waye.  8  And 
then  shall  that  wicked  be  vttered,  j 
whom  the  lorde  shall  consume  with  i 
the  sprete  of  his  mouth,  and  shall  de- 
strove  with  the  apearaunce  of  his  com- 
mynge,  9  even  him  whose  comrnynge 
is  by  the  workynge  of  Satan,  with  all  , 
lyinge  power,  signes  and  wonders : 
10  and  in  all  deceavablenes  ofvnright- 
ewesnes,  amonge  them  that  perysshe : 
because  they  receaved  not  the  (love) 
of  the  truth,  that  thay  myght  have 
bene  saved.  "And  thcrfore  god  shall 
sende  them  stronge  delusion,  that  they 
shuld  beleve  lyes:  I2  that  all  they 
might  be  damned  which  beloved  not 
the  tructh  but  had  pleasure  in  vnright- 
ewesnes. 

13But  we arebounde  to geve  thankcs 
nlwaye  to  god  for  you  brethren  be 
loved  of  the  lorde,  for  because  that  , 
God  hath  from  the  begynnynge  chosen 
you  to  salvacion,  thorow  santifyinge 
of  the  sprete,  and  thorowe  belevynge 
the  trueth:  14  wherunto  he  called 
you  by  oure  gospell,  to  obtayne  the 
glorye  that  commeth  of  oure  lorde 
Jcsu  Christ. 

IS  Therfore  brethren  stonde  fast 
and  kepe  the  ordinannces  which  ye 
have  learned :  whether  it  were  by  our 
preachy  nge,  or  l>v  pistle.  "Oure  lorde 
Jesu  Christ  livniMlt'e,  and  (iod  oure 
father  which  hath  luvc-d  us  and  hath 
ge\en  UN  everlastynge  consolarion  and 
good  In  i]  »•  thorowe  grace,  i:  comlorte, 
youre  hertcs  and  staMysshe  you  in  all 
doctrine  and  goud  doynge. 
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6  Remember  ye  not,  that,  when  I 
was  yet  with  you,  I  told  you  these 
things?  6  And  now  ye  know  what 
withholdeth,  that  he  might  be  reveal 
ed  in  his  time.  7  For  the  mystery  of 
iniquity  doth  already  work :  only  he 
who  now  letteth  will  let,  until  he  be 
taken  out  of  the  way.  *  And  then 
shall  that  Wicked  be  revealed,  whom 
the  Lord  shall  consume  with  the  spirit 
of  his  mouth,  and  shall  destroy  with 
the  brightness  of  his  coming  :  *  Even 
him,  whose  coming  is  after  the  work 
ing  of  Satan  with  all  power,  and  signs, 
and  lying  wonders,  10And  with  all 
deceivablcness  of  unrighteousness  in 
them  that  perish;  because  they  re 
ceived  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that 
they  might  be  saved.  "  And  for  this 
cause  God  shall  send  them  strong  de 
lusion,  that  they  should  believe  a  lie : 
12  That  they  all  might  be  damned  who 
believed  not  the  truth,  but  had  pleas 
ure  in  unrighteousness. 

13  But  we  are  bound  to  give  thanks 
alway  to  God  for  you,  brethren,  be 
loved  of  the  Lord,  because  God  hath 
from  the  beginning  chosen  you  to  sal 
vation  through  sanctification  of  the 
Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth :  :  *  Where- 
unto  he  called  you  by  our  Gospel,  to 
the  obtaining  of  the  glory  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

15  Therefore,  brethren,  stand  fast, 
and  hold  the  traditions  which  ye  have 
been  taught,  whether  by  word,  or  our 

epi-tli-.  ' "  Now  our  I, ord, Jesus Christ 
himself,  and  God.  even  our  Father, 
which  hath  loved  us.  and  hath  given 
us  everlasting  consolation  and  good 
hope  through  grace.  ' "  Comfort  your 
hr:. rt~.  and  stahlish  you  in  every  good 
word  and  work. 
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In  the  first  verse  the  A.  V.  adopts  and  improves  upon  the 

Comments,  translation  of  the  Bishops'  Bible,  "  our  assem 
bling  unto  him,"  and  so  rightly  avoids  a  very  awkward  peri 
phrasis. 

In  the  second  verse  the  older  version  is  certainly  the 
more  accurate  in  its  translation  oi'luro  rov  root;  ("from  youre 
mynde"),  but  in  what  follows  it  is  much  improved  upon,  both 
in  the  Bishops'  and  the  A.  V. 

The  change  in  verse  3  to  "  falling  away"  is  due  to  the  Bish 
ops',  and  is  a  clear  improvement,  but  the  definite  article  ought 
not  to  have  been  overlooked ;  it  was  the  definite  falling  away 
which  was  to  precede  the  coming.  In  the  conclusion  of  the 
verse  we  owe  the  vigorous  translation, "  the  man  of  sin,"  to 
the  usually  smoother  Coverdale.  The  reading,  it  may  be  ob 
served,  is  somewhat  doubtful,  as  the  two  most  ancient  manu 
scripts  (the  Vatican  and  Sinaitic)  read  uvop.iaq.  This,  how 
ever,  would  not  affect  the  principle  of  the  translation,  but 
only  the  change  from  "  sin"  to  "  lawlessness." 

In  verse  4  there  are  some  small  changes,  and  all  for  the 
better,  part  due  to  Bishops',  part  to  the  A.  V. 

In  verse  7  we  find  that  Tyndalc  and  most  of  the  earlier 
versions  were  induced  to  emphasize  the  article  r//c  «rop'ac: 
it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  it  appears  only  on  that  well- 
known  principle  that  if,  of  two  nouns  in  regimen,  the  first  has 
the  article,  the  second  will  also  have  it  without  being  thereby 
made  peculiarly  definite.  In  the  latter  portion  of  the  verse, 
the  Genevan  Version  has  the  merit  of  having  first  brought 
out  the  correct  meaning. 

In  verse  8  the  translation  of  Bishops'  followed  by  A.  V.  is 
perhaps  questionable.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  thing  more 
is  meant  than  that  "  manifestation"  and  final  "  appearance" 
of  the  Lord,  which  seems  always  specially  marked  by  the 
word  £7r«/>a»'£ta. 

In  verse  9  it  may  also  be  doubted  whether,  in  point  of  ac 
tual  structure,  Tyndale  is  not  right,  and  whether  the  gen. 
is  not  to  be  associated  with  all  the  three  substantives, 
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not,  as  in  A.V.,  only  with  the  last  one:  "power,"  "signs," 
and  "  wonders"  were  all  marked  by  the  same  principle. 

In  verse  11  a  change  is  made  from  the  plural "  lies"  to  the 
singular,  but  all  the  versions  alike  omit  the  article.  In  the 
next  verse  two  very  small  changes  appear,  both,  however, 
serving  to  exhibit  that  incessant  care  which,  as  we  have  al 
ready  seen,  so  marks  the  Authorized  Version  ;  the  earlier  ver 
sions  preserving  Tyndale's  words  as  they  stand. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  verse  13,  where  there  are  also 
two  or  three  small  changes,  one,  however,  of  which  is  of  some 
little  importance,  viz.,  the  omission  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  prepo 
sition  ("  thorowe")  in  accordance  with  the  Greek.  This  ex 
actness  is  unfortunately  not  always  observed  in  our  version, 
but  in  any  future  revision  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  would  be 
systematically  maintained ;  several  passages  being  affected 
by  the  principle  even  in  their  doctrinal  aspects.*  It  is  a 
matter  of  common  sense  that  if  the  two  substantives  have 
only  one  preposition,  the  writer  instinctively  regards  the  sub 
jects  or  ideas  expressed  by  the  two  substantives  as  so  far  al 
lied  that  they  may  suitably  stand  under  the  vinculum  of  the 
single  preposition. 

The  next  verse  (verse  14)  presents  an  interesting  differ- 

*  We  may  take  a  single  but  important  instance.  In  John  iii.,  ">,  the  words 
iav  fii]  nt;  yu>vtj9y  t£  Warof  icai  Ilvti'/xarof  are  translated,  not  only  in  the 
A.V.,  but  in  all  the  versions,  "p^xcept  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the 
Spirit" — the  preposition  being  inserted  before  the  second  substantive,  though 
not  so  inserted  in  the  Greek.  Now  it  can  hurdly  be  doubted,  when  we  come 
closely  to  reason  on  the  passage,  that  this  insertion  of  the  preposition  tends 
to  refer  the  ytfrj/eric  to  two  media  or  mediating  agencies  which  need  not  by 
any  means  be  regarded  as  combined.  This,  however,  the  ( Jrcek  does  not  im 
ply.  Nay,  tin1  \cry  alienee  of  the  preposition,  when  it  might  have  been  so 
easily  inserted,  suggests  the  cmitniri/  deduction — the  rule  of  Winer  being  un 
doubtedly  correct,  that  the  prepo-itioti  "is  r<i>fnl,,l  when  the  nouns  denote 
objects  which  are  to  be  taken  by  themselves  a.-  independent,  and  not  n/>,>i/«l 
when  they  reduce  themselves  to  a  single  main  idea,  or  (if  they  are  projwr 
names)  to  one  common  class;"  coiitra-t  Luke  xxiv.,  '27;  John  x.\.,  _  on 
which  Hen^el  ba-es  an  actual  deduction  —  ''mm  iina  fuis.-e  utninu|iie  tli^ci- 
pulum"),  and  1  The-,  i.,  .',.  with  John  iv..  L';!,  Luke  xxi.,  L'C.  and  the  present 
passage,  ^ec,  on  this  subject,  Winer,  l,r>iiiimnr  <>/'  t/n-  \.  T..  §  .".o.  p.  ;>'2'2  (ed. 
Moulton).  and  the  ample  list  of  examples  there  specified. 
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ence.  Here  Tyndale  gives  a  direct  interpretation :  he  re 
gards  the  genitive  rov  Kvpiov  K.T.\.  as  a  genitive  of  the  source, 
and  marks  it  distinctly  in  translation.  In  this  view  he  is 
followed  by  Taverncr,  and,  as  far  as  we  remember,  Taverner 
alone.  Covcrdale's  and  all  the  remaining  versions  adopt  the 
simple  translation,  and  so  rightly  avoid  interpretation.  Christ 
is  here  obviously  represented,  in  harmony  with  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  passage,  and,  indeed,  the  analogy  of  Scripture, 
as  the  possessor  of  the  glory  rather  than  the  source  of  it.* 

The  beginning  of  verse  15  brings  out  a  polemical  differ 
ence.  The  A.  V.,  with  really  considerable  boldness,  here  fol 
lows  the  Rhemish  Version  in  opposition  to  all  the  earlier  ver 
sions,  and  gives  to  Trapacoyeie  its  not  unusual  sense  of  "tradi 
tions."  Exegctical  considerations,  however,  make  it  very 
doubtful  whether  the  Genevan  "  instructions"  is  not  more  in 
coincidence  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  passage  and  Epis 
tle. 

We  may  close  the  comparison  of  the  two  versions  by  no 
ticing  one  important  form  of  words,  6  6t6c  KUI  7ran)p  iipuv, 
which,  as  it  will  be  observed,  is  differently  translated  in  the 
two  versions,  Tyndale  dropping  the  KOI  in  translation,  the  A. 
V.,  on  the  contrary,  rather  giving  it  emphasis.  There  is  yet 
a  third  translation  possible,  which  we  first  find  in  the  Bish 
ops' Bible — "God  and  our  Father;"  which  of  these  is  to  be 
preferred?  Perhaps  the  last,  as  implying  that  we  regard 

*  There  is  no  case  to  which  more  attention  ought  to  be  given  in  the  N.  T. 
than  to  the  genitive.  There  are  at  least  five  or  six  different  uses  which  should 
be  carefully  studied,  as  doctrinal  deductions  of  considerable  importance  will 
be  often  found  to  depend  on  the  view  taken.  We  have,  for  instance,  a  gen. 
of  possession  as  here;  of  origin  (Col.  ii.,  8);  of  originating  cause  (Col.  i.,  23; 
1  Thess.  i.,  G) ;  of  characterizing  quality  (Gal.  v.,  1)  ;  of  material  (Phil.iii., 
21)  ;  of  contents  (1  Thess.  ii.,  5)  ;  of  opposition  (Eph.  vi.,  14) ;  of  point  of 
view  (Phil.  ii. ,  30) ;  and  the  general  divisions  of  the  gen.  sithjccli  and  objecti, 
the  due  distinction  between  which  always  tc>ts  the  accuracy  of  thought  and 
perspicacity  of  the  interpreter.  The  reader  who  desires  to  pursue  this  sub 
ject  will  find  in  the  notes  on  the  above  passages  in  the  Commentaries  of  the 
writer  of  this  note  further  references  and  comments.  In  the  otherwise  ex 
cellent  Grammar  of  Winer  the  cases  (and  especially  the  gen.)  are  not  treated 
with  the  clearness  which  marks  other  parts  of  the  work. 
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tlie  holy  words  "  God  and  Father"*  as  a  solemn  title  in  which 
Godhood  and  Fatherhood  were  simultaneously  recognized  in 
the  devout  mind  of  the  believer.  The  A.  V.  is  very  incon 
stant  in  its  translation  of  these  words,  and  would  have  here 
to  be  watched  closely  in  any  new  revision.  The  passage  con 
cludes  with  a  clearly  necessary  correction  on  the  part  of  the 
A.  V., "  good  word  and  work,"  though  in  this  our  version  was 
only  following,  as  to  the  position  of  the  epithet,  the  earlier 
versions  of  Cranmer  and  of  the  Bishops. 

After  the  above  comparisons  really  little  remains  to  be 
said,  such  passages  as  have  just  been  chosen  serving  to  bring 
out  practically  the  actual  facts  of  the  case.  In  the  first  place, 
we  see  clearly  that  our  own  version  is  and  remains  substan 
tially  that  of  Tyndale.  All  that  makes  it  what  it  essentially 
is,  its  language,  tone,  rhythm,  vigor,  and  breadth,  are  due  to 
this  first  devoted  translator  from  the  original.  At  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  second  place,  we  have  observed  manifold 
small  changes,  their  number  greatly  increasing  as  the  diffi 
culties  of  the  passage  increase,  or  as  we  pass  from  narrative 
to  argument.  How  and  whence  these  changes  came  in  is  the 
only  question  that  remains  to  be  answered.  This  may  be 
done  shortly,  and  without  entering  far  into  the  province  of 
the  history  of  the  English  Bible. 

Even  from  the  passing  comments  that  have  been  made,  it 
Coverdaie's  Ver-  would  have  become  clear  to  the  general  reader 
that  each  succeeding  version  contributed  some 
thing  by  way  of  correction  and  change  to  the  labors  of  Tyn 
dale.  Much  is  due  to  Covcrdalc,  who  of  late,  we  think,  has 
been  unduly  depreciated.  It  may  be  that  he-  was  a  second- 
rate  man  compared  with  Tyndale ;  it  may  be,  too,  that  his 

*  On  this  solemn  form  of  words  MV  tlie  notes  on  Gal.  i., .",  whore  the  sub 
ject  is  -onii-what  fully  discussed.  Whichever  view  be  taken,  there  certainly 
oii^ht  to  he  uniformity  in  translation.  This  formula,  as  translated  in  the  A. 
V.,  supplies  one  of  the  many  proofs  nfthe  iindesirublonoss  of  the  arrangement 
of  different  companies  of  translators  or  revisers  for  different  portions  of  Scrip 
ture.  All  portions  of  the  N.  T.  ought  to  be  gone  over  together  by  the  same 
body  of  revisers. 
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knowledge  of  the  original  languages  was  at  first  very  mod 
erate  ;  it  may  be,  also,  that  he  was  appointed  to  his  work 
rather  than  inwardly  called  to  it,  as  was  the  case  of  his  friend. 
But  he  certainly  labored  faithfully  and  in  many  respects  suc 
cessfully,  lie  was  also  thoroughly  loyal  to  Tyndale;  he  nev 
er  sought  to  supersede  the  early  version,  but  rather  by  the 
aid  of  others  to  supply  such  contributions,  by  way  of  addi 
tion  and  correction,  as  God  enabled  him  to  make  to  a  great 
and  holy  cause.  At  the  same  time,  this  also  seems  clear  that 
Coverdale's  Version  can  hardly  be  considered  in  the  line  of 
direct  descent  from  Tyndale  to  the  Authorized  Version. 
Though  less  remote  than  Taverner's,  Coverdale's  Version  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  much  more  than  collaterally  related 
to  our  present  English  Bible.  The  line  was  clearly  continued 
by  Matthew,  or,  to  drop  the  nom  deplume^  the  martyr  John 
Rogers.  In  this  edition  we  have  little  more,  in  regard  of  the 
New  Testament,  than  Tyndale's  standard  edition  of  1534,  oc 
casionally  corrected  by  Tyndale's  own  edition  of  1535  and  the 
edition  of  Coverdale  of  the  same  year.  Matthew's  Bible  ap 
peared  in  1537,  and  was  so  far  approved  by  authority  that 
the  circulation  of  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  king.  Thus  won 
derfully  and  mysteriously  was  Tyndale's  dying  prayer  of  a 
few  months  before, "  Lord,  ope  the  King  of  England's  eyes," 
heard  and  answered.  The  work  of  one  martyr,  edited  by  one 
who  afterward  wore  the  same  mystic  crown,  was  the  first  Au 
thorized  Version  of  the  Church  of  England.* 

The  line  is  continued  by  the  Great  Bible,  or  Cranmer's 

*  The  estimate  of  Coverdale's  share  in  the  great  work  of  Bible-translation 
is  extremely  well  stated  in  the  Historical  Account  prefixed  to  Hamster.  Ifi.i- 
a/>/<i,  p.  71  seq.  From  this  account  it  would  seem  that  Coverdale  in  n<>  way 
wished  even  to  seem  to  interfere  with  Tyndale's  labors ;  that  Tyndale's  New 
Testament  was  certainly  one  of  the  authorities  lie  used  ;  that  his  Bible  was 
jicrmitted  by  the  king  to  be  used  ;  and  that  the  king  intended  to  have  formal 
ly  authorized  it,  but  that  the  intention  was  never  actually  carried  out.  It  is 
therefore  hardly  correct  to  call  it,  as  has  la-en  called  in  a  recent  e»ay,  "The 
first  authorized  version."  See  (^unrti-r/i/  Hrriew  for  April,  1870,  p.  310. 
This  honor  certainly  belongs  to  .Matthew's  Bible.  See  Historical  Account, 
p.  78. 
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Bible,  which  was  published  three  years  later.  The  arch- 
The  Great  bishop,  as  we  know  from  Fox's  Manuscript  pre 
served  by  Strype,*  began  the  work  by  taking  "  an 
old  English  translation"  of  the  New  Testament — almost  cer 
tainly  Tyndale's — which  he  divided  into  eight  or  nine  parts, 
and  gave,  copied  out "  at  large  in  a  paper  book,"  to  his  coad 
jutors.  This  recension,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  was  the 
New  Testament  of  the  Great  Bible,  which,  as  inspection  clear 
ly  shows,  was  a  revised  edition  of  Tyndale.  Among  the  arch 
bishop's  coadjutors  were  probably  Tonstall,  Bishop  of  Dur 
ham,  and  Heath,  Bishtip  of  Rochester,  who  are  subsequently 
specified  in  the  title-page  of  the  edition  of  1541  as  "overseers 
and  perusers"  of  the  work ;  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
who  appears  to  have  been  the  reviser  of  the  Gospels  of  St. 
Luke  and  St.  John;  Stokcsley,  Bishop  of  London,  to  whom 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  assigned,  and  four  or  five  oth 
ers.  Coverdale  was  very  properly  chosen  as  the  corrector 
of  the  press  and  practical  editor,  but  there  does  not  seem  rea 
son  for  thinking  that  he  had  much,  if,  indeed,  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  actual  work  of  revision.  This  interesting  and 
important  version  maintained  its  ground  during  the  whole 
of  the  remainder  of  Henry's  reign,  and — after  the  short  in 
terval  of  Mary's  reign — during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  until  at  length  it  was  superseded  by  the  Bish 
ops'  Bible  in  1568.  It  thus  was  the  Authorized  Version  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  for  nearly  a  generation,  and  still  main 
tains  some  place  in  our  services  (in  the  Prayer-book  version 
of  the  Psalms,  and  in  the  sentences  of  Scripture  in  the  Com 
munion  Service)  unto  this  very  day. 

Our  attention  must  now  be  turned  to  the  Genevan Vcr>i«>ii, 

TIM-  (inn-vim    wl'^'h,  though  collaterally  related  to  our  present 

\trsion,  and  not  in  the  line  of  what  may  be  called 

:iutliori/.etl  descent,  nevertheless  has  been  the  source  from 

which  many  corrections  have  been  introduced.     The  New 

*  Bee  Btrype,  CtauMr,  l><»>k  i..  <-ti.  viii.,  vol.  i.,  p.  48  (Oxford,  1812),  and 
the  full  notice  in  Historical  Account,  p.  80. 
K    K 
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Testament  was  published  first  under  the  superintendence  of 
William  "VVhittingham,  afterward  Dean  of  Durham,  in  the 
year  1557,  nt  Geneva,  and  afterward,  with  many  alterations, 
in  1560,  when  the  whole  Bible  was  published.  Among  those 
who  took  part  in  the  whole  work  was  the  veteran  Coverdale, 
Thomas  Sampson,  afterward  Dean  of  Christchurch,  Thomas 
Cole,  afterward  Archdeacon  of  Essex,  Christopher  Goodman, 
and  others.  The  work  was  done  well,  though  by  no  means 
without  indications,  in  the  New  Testament  especially,  of  bias 
and  doctrinal  prejudices.  The  greater  part  of  the  changes 
in  the  New  Testament  arc  referable  to  the  work  of  a  good 
interpreter,  though  a  rash  and  inexperienced  critic — the  ver 
sion  and  notes  of  Beza;  but  there  are  throughout  clear  signs 
that  great  care  and  consideration  were  shown  in  the  adop 
tion  of  these  changes,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  the  labor  was 
well  bestowed.  This  version,  as  is  well  known,  was  very  pop 
ular,  and  maintained  its  ground  against  the  Bishops'  Bible, 
and,  for  some  years,  even  against  our  present  version.  It 
was  the  household,  though  not  the  authorized,  version  of  the 
Scriptures  for  fully  two  generations. 

This  version  deserves  our  attention  in  three  respects :  first, 
as  having  introduced  the  use  of  italics  to  supplement  and 
carry  on  the  sense,  and  also,  though  less  happily,  the  separa 
tion  into  verses;  secondly,  as  showing  some  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  revisers  to  follow  as  critically  correct  a  text  as 
their  limited  knowledge  and  appliances,  and  (it  might  be  add 
ed)  their  deference  to  Beza's  authority,  permitted  them  to 
recognize ;  thirdly,  as  being  the  first  version  which  had  been 
made  in  co-operative  union.  All  the  preceding  versions  had 
been  the  work,  either  wholly  or  in  their  separate  parts,  of  in 
dividuals.  In  this  version  we  had  several  earnest  and  com 
petently  learned  men  working  together,  and,  as  might  be  ex 
pected,  finally  producing  a  work  which,  whatever  may  be  its 
faults  and  prejudices,  certainly  presents  an  aspect  of  consid 
erable  unity  and  harmony  in  its  general  execution.  This  is 
a  hint  which  is  not  now  without  its  value  and  significance. 
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As  we  have  already  said,  it  stands  only  in  a  collateral  rela 
tion  to  our  own  version,  but  it  has  supplied  a  fairly  large  con 
tingent  of  corrections. 

What  we  have  termed  the  authorized  line  of  descent  was 
The  Bishops'    continued  by  the  Bishops'  Bible,  from  which  our 
own  version  is  legitimately  derived,  the  general 
and  leading  instruction  being  given  to  the  revisers  of  1611 
to  introduce  "  as  few  alterations  as  may  be"  in  the  then  cur 
rent  version.     On  this  version  a  few  remarks  may  be  made 
as  to  structure  and  general  characteristics. 

It  appears  to  have  been  undertaken  from  two  different  rea 
sons:  first,  honest  dissatisfaction  with  Cranmer's  Bible  as  ex 
pressed  by  distinguished  scholars,  such  as  Lawrence,  and  men 
of  influence  such  as  Sandys,  then  Bishop  of  Worcester;  sec 
ondly,  from  the  fear  of  the  rapidly  increasing  influence  and 
circulation  of  the  Genevan  Version.  These  two  causes  in 
duced  Archbishop  Parker  to  call  in  the  aid  of  eight  of  his 
suffragans  and  of  other  learned  men  of  the  day,  and  with 
them  to  bring  out  a  thoroughly  revised  version  based  on  that 
of  Cranmcr.  The  work  was  completed  in  1568.  Of  the  New 
Testament,  the  Gospels  were  revised  by  Cox,  Bishop  of  Ely, 
the  Romans  by  Guest,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  by  Goodman,  Dean  of  Westmin 
ster.  No  clew  is  afforded  to  the  revisers  of  the  remaining 
books.  The  work  was  done  creditably  though  unequally, 
but  it  nowhere  appears  to  have  been  the  result  of  actual  con 
ference  and  locally  united  labor.  Though  confessedly  show 
ing  a  much  more  thorough  revisio^rf  existing  materials  than 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  its  predecessor,  the  Great 
Bible,  though  Parker's  recension  was  much  more  complete 
than  Cranmer's,  yet  still  it  had  all  the  faults  and  defects 
which  wen-  almost  necessarily  due  to  its  mode  of  construc 
tion,  and  it  certainly  never  succeeded  in  thoroughly  com 
manding  the  respect  of  scholars  or  in  securing  the  sympathies 
of  the  people.  So  it  maintained  its  position  during  the  forty- 
three  years  of  its  authorized  existence  more  by  external  an- 
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thority  than  by  any  special  merits  of  its  own.  It  probably 
remained  in  many  churches  several  years  after  the  present 
version,  and,  as  we  know  from  extant  sermons,  still  contin 
ued  in  many  cases  to  be  the  source  of  the  words  of  the  preach 
er's  text,*  but  its  real  hold  on  the  Church  and  the  nation  was 
never  strong,  and  was  soon  finally  loosened  by  the  increased 
recognition  of  the  real  excellence  of  the  present  Authorized 
Version. 

We  have  now  concluded  our  genealogy  of  our  present  ver 
sion,  and  established,  we  hope,  both  the  correctness  of  the 
pedigree  already  specified,  and  this  important  fact — that  our 
English  Testament  of  the  present  day,  after  all  its  changes, 
revisions,  and  remodelings,  is  still  truly  and  substantially  the 
venerable  version  of  Tyndale  the  Martyr.  God  give  us  wis 
dom  ever  to  conduct  our  consultations  in  reference  to  the  re 
vision  of  such  a  version  with  a  sensitive  remembrance  of  the 
true  source  of  our  present'  noble  inheritance.  On  its  pages 
arc  the  enduring  traces  of  the  labors  of  a  noble  and  devoted 
life,  and  the  seal  with  which  it  is  sealed  is  the  seal  of  blood. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  second  question  of  the  present 
Principles  of  our  chapter,  and  consider  shortly  the  principles 
present  version,  -^^h  have  been  followed  in  the  construction 
of  our  present  version.  These  have  been  already  in  some 
degree  touched  upon  in  the  preceding  pages,  but  may  now 
be  more  distinctly  specified.  We  will  first  notice  the  lead 
ing  principles,  and  then  those  general  instructions  that  were 
prescribed  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  work  which  necessarily 
involve  matters  of  detail. 

*  Perhaps  a  stronger  instance  could  hardly  be  selected  than  that  of  the 
texts  to  the  Sermons  of  Bp.  Andrewes,  preached  after  1011,  which  are  taken 
from  the  Bishops'  Bible.  And  yet  Andrewes  was  one  of  the  revisers  of  that 
very  version,  and,  as  chairman  of  the  first  of  the  two  companies  that  sat  at 
Westminster,  and  a  well-known  scholar,  might  naturally  l>e  supposed  likely 
to  hsve  adopted  the  new  version,  especially  as  some  of  the  sermons  were 
preached  as  late  as  ten  years  after  its  appearance.  The  slow  progress  of  the 
Auth.  Version,  and  the  difficulties  with  which  it  had  to  contend  in  circula 
tion,  have  been  shortly  noticed  by  Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature  (Series 
2),  vol.  iii.,p.3L'2. 
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The  leading  principles  were  thoroughly  sound,  and  in  per- 
First-  division  ^cct  harmony  with  the  past  history  of  the  En- 
of  labor.  glish  Version.  These  Avcre,  first,  a  division  of 

labor.  Separate  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  assign 
ed  to  different  companies  of  scholars,  and  the  work  done  by 
each  company  was  reviewed  by  all  the  other  companies,  and 
finally  passed  under  the  Committee  of  Revision.  As  there 
were  in  all  six  companies,  two  at  Westminster  appointed  by 
the  king  (to  whom  the  credit  of  the  plan  is  justly  due),  two 
at  Oxford  nominated  by  the  University,  and  two  at  Cam 
bridge  similarly  nominated,  and  as  the  numbers  in  each  com 
pany  varied  from  seven  to  ten,  it  has  been  computed  that  no 
part  of  the  work  would  have  been  examined  less  than  four 
teen  times,  and  some  parts  as  many  as  seventeen.*  With 
this  principle  of  division  of  labor  there  was  thus  combined 
the  principle  of  mutual  revision  of  the  work  done.  Here  we 
observe  a  great  improvement  over  the  plans,  as  far  as  we 
know  them,  which  were  followed  in  the  earlier  revisions.  In 
Cranmer's  and  Parker's  recensions  the  work  was  similarly 
broken  up  into  parts,  but  each  part  was  assigned  merely  to 
an  individual ;  and  no  arrangement  seems  to  have  been  made 
in  either  case  for  any  review  by  the  rest  of  the  work  done 
by  the  individual,  nor  was  there  any  adjustment  by  which 
united  conference  was  provided  for.  If  we  may  institute  a 
rough  comparison  between  the  revisions,  we  may  perhaps 

*  See  Historical  Account  (Bagstcr),  p.  153.  Though  the  work  was  thus 
done  with  extreme  care  and  subjected  to  repeated  scrutiny,  still  the  system 
of  companies  of  translators  rather  than  of  one  body,  or  rather  two  bodies,  the 
one  for  the  Old  and  the  other  for  the  New  Testament,  each  body  doing  their 
whole  work  in  union,  has  certainly  left  its  unfavorable  traces  on  our  present 
version.  The  New  Testament  was  divided  between  two  companies — one  of 
eight  persons,  of  which  Dr.  Kavis,  Dean  of  ('hristehurch,  and  subsequently 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  of  London, was  president,  and  the  other  of  eight 
persons,  over  wlioin  Dr.  Barlow.  Bi>hop  of  Rochester  and  subsequently  Bish 
op  of  London,  presided.  The  former  sat  at  Oxford,  and  took  the  (Jo-pels, 
Ac-ts.  and  Revelation;  the  latter  took  the  Kpi-tles.  and  sat  at  \Ve-tnfm-ter. 
Had  these  tit'ieen  men  sat  regularly  together  at  the  same  place,  the  revision 
of  the  New  Testament  would  have  been  better  in  itself,  and  (what  is  of  im 
portance)  more  evenly  executed. 
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rightly  say  that  the  two  earlier  revisions  (at  any  rate  of  the 
New  Testament)  were  due  chiefly  to  the  action  and  influence 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  the  time  being,*  and 
that  the  laborers  in  the  work  were  chiefly  bishops ;  that  the 
last  revision  was  due  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  the  sovereign, 
and  that  the  laborers  were  in  the  greater  part  nominated  by 
the  Universities.  The  first  two  revisions  were  thus  archie- 
piscopal  and  episcopal,  the  last  royal  and  academic.  If  there 
is  yet  to  be  another  revision,  it  seems  likely  that  a  third  and 
different  agency  will  direct  and  carry  out  the  work  of  the  fu 
ture,  and  that  at  length  the  Convocation  of  the  Church  of  En 
gland,  sustained  by  the  aid  and  sympathies  of  the  nation,  will 
come  forward  as  the  faithful  reviser  of  the  national  version  of 
the  Book  of  Life.  Up  to  the  present  time,  it  must  be  said, 
Convocation  has  failed  in  one  of  its  great  duties  as  a  repre 
sentative,  imperfect  it  may  be,  but  still  a  representative,  of 
the  local  Church  in  her  holy  office  as  guardian  of  the  archives 
of  the  Truth.  Up  to  the  present  time  Convocation  has  been 
found  wanting;f  in  the  future  there  seems  reason  to  hope 

*  This,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  understood  exclusively,  Cromwell  having  had 
so  great  a  hand  in  the  proceedings  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  Great  Bible. 
From  the  beginning,  however,  it  seems  correct  to  ascribe  to  Cranmer,  espe 
cially  in  reference  to  the  New  Testament,  the  foremost  place  in  the  move 
ment.  The  division  of  work  above  alluded  to  as  marked  out  by  Cranmer, 
and  the  recension  which  appears  to  have  resulted  from  it,  and  which  ultimate 
ly  appears  to  have  formed  the  New  Testament  of  the  Great  Bible,  seem  to 
justify  the  reference,  at  any  rate  of  the  N.  T.,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter 
bury.  See  the  Printed  Account  (Bagster),  p.  83. 

t  Convocation  has  more  than  once  moved  in  the  subject,  but  never  with 
heartiness  or  success.  Its  first  indication  of  movement  was  in  that  very  crit 
ical  period  in  the  history  of  the  English  Bible  which  immediately  followed  the 
publication  of  Tyndale's  Version  of  1534,  and  was  just  prior  to  the  appear 
ance  of  Coverdale's.  Convocation  then  intimated  an  intention  of  taking  up 
the  work  of  a  new  translation.  As,  however,  it  was  soon  seen  by  Cromwell 
that  the  carrying  out  of  this  intention  would  be  delayed  almost  indefinitely, 
Coverdale  was  appointed  to  the  work,  and  the  intention  of  Convocation  fell 
through.  Again,  at  another  important  period,  after  the  publication  of  the 
Great  Bible,  when  there  was  a  clear  desire  for  a  new  revision.  Convocation 
undertook  to  form  a  plan,  but  the  preparations  were  really  so  very  tire-ion,,- 
and  hopeless  (see  Fuller,  C/mrrli  History,  book  v.,  4,  p.  L'."7  se.|..  I.ond.,  }(',:,:>- 
Joyce,  Sacred  Synods,  chap,  xi.,  p.  400)  that  the  work  was  transferred  to  the 
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that  Convocation  will  bear  its  rightful  part  in  the  holy  and 
responsible  work. 

But,  to  return  to  the  revision  of  1011,  the  first  of  the 
leading  principles  was,  as  we  have  seen,  thoroughly  sound. 
Where  it  might  have  been  improved,  and  where  probably  it 
would  be  improved  in  any  future  attempt,  would  be  in  a 
more  distinct  separation  between  the  revisers  of  the  versions 
of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testament.  Knowledge  has  now 
so  widely  increased,  and  the  tendency  to  specialty  in  knowl 
edge  is  now  so  distinct  a  characteristic  of  our  present  times, 
that  it  would  now  be  very  undesirable  for  the  work  of  the 
reviser  of  any  part  of  the  version  of  the  Old  Testament  to  be 
subjected  to  the  correcting  eye  of  a  reviser  connected  with 
the  New  Testament.  The  two  companies  must  now  work 
separately,  but  their  work  might  beneficially,  as  in  the  time 
of  King  James,  be  laid  before  a  small  Committee  of  Revision. 
It  would,  of  course,  also  be  necessary  that  both  companies, 
before  addressing  themselves  to  their  separate  work,  should 
come  to  a  thorough  agreement  on  all  details  as  regards  the 
nature  and  amount  of  revision,  and  the  general  character  of 
the  language  to  be  used,  where  a  change  of  rendering  might 
be  found  necessary.  This  last  matter,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  is  one  of  considerable  importance,  and  one  on  which  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  work  would  be  found  very  greatly 
to  depend.  The  first  leading  principle,  then,  of  the  last  re 
vision  is  to  be  thoroughly  approved  of,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  carried  out  may  very  profitably  be  borne  well 
in  mind ;  but,  at  the  present  time,  modifications  would  cer 
tainly  be  desirable,  not  only  in  what  has  been  already  speci 
fied,  but  even  in  the  numbers  employed  and  the  mode  of 
meeting.  We  should  do  the  work  better  if  the  number  (for 
(lie  < ).  T. )  \\riv  Icxs,  and  egpeeiotty  if  the  work  of  revision 
were  carried  on  round  a  common  table.  There  would  then 
be  :i  unity  in  the  whole,  and  a  harmony  in  the  general  tone 

t'nivt'rsitirs  and  \\licn  then1,  as  initrht  he  Mipjioseil,  never  allowed  to  be  pro 
ceeded  with,     b'ee,  for  further  details  Ilixturli-nl  Account,  p.  !<>:. 
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of  the  corrections  which,  it  must  be  frankly  said,  is  certainly 
often  wanting  in  our  Authorized  Version. 

The  second  leading  principle  was  one  which  can  not  be  too 
Secondly;  as  strongly  commended — to  introduce  as  few  al- 
M^poMlbfe .  terations  as  it  may  be  into  the  current  version. 
On  the  precise  nature  and  amount  of  the  alterations  that 
may  from  time  to  time  be  considered  requisite,  there  will  be 
varying  opinions ;  but  it  certainly  was  a  wise  as  well  as  a 
charitable  principle  to  make  as  little  alteration  as  possible  in 
a  version  which  had  been  bound  up  with  the  devotional  feel 
ings  of  the  people,  at  least  as  far  as  the  hearing  of  the  ear 
went.  It  was  wise,  too,  to  follow  that  principle  of  minimum 
alteration  which  had  been  instinctively  followed  from  the 
edition  of  Matthew  down  to  the  time  of  the  last  revision. 
And  what  was  deemed  wise  and  charitable  then,  would  be 
obviously  much  more  so  now,  when  the  necessity  for  altera 
tion  has  become  diminished  by  successive  revisions,  and  when 
that  which  is  to  be  revised  has  for  more  than  250  years,  un 
like  the  Bishops'  Bible,  been  valued  in  the  closet,  the  house 
hold,  and  the  Church  with  equal  affection  and  veneration. 

These  two  principles  of  combined  labor  and  minimized  al 
teration  are  the  two  that  may  be  considered  the  leading  prin 
ciples  of  the  revision  of  1C11.  For  the  most  part  they  seem 
to  have  been  followed  out  faithfully  and  persistently. 

Of  the  minor  principles  we  may  notice  three,  as  being  of 
Minor  priuci-  some  importance  in  forming  a  right  estimate  of 
ple8-  the  Authorized  Version,  and  also  as  being  wor 

thy  of  consideration  in  reference  to  any  future  revision. 
The  first  of  these  relates  to  the  authorities  to  which  the 
Authorities  to  revisers  were  to  have  recourse  when  they  hap- 
be  consulted.    peneci  to  agrcc  better  with  the  original  than  the 
IJishops'  Bible.     These  are  specified  in  the  instructions  as  the 
versions  of  Tyndale,  Covcrdale,  Matthew,  Whitchurch  (/.  6., 
Cranmer — Whitchurch  and  Grafton  having  been  the  print 
ers),  and  the  Genevan  Version.     The  rule  was  good,  but  it 
may  be  said  generally  that  it  was  not  very  carefully  follow- 
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eel,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  Genevan  Version.  Had 
they  followed  it  more  closely  they  would  have  removed  sev 
eral  errors  which  they  left  remaining,*  and  have  avoided 
some  which  they  introduced.  The  authorities  on  which  the 
revisers  seem  mainly  to  have  relied  are  Beza's  Latin  Version 
and  notes,  the  Genevan,  and  the  Rhemish  Version.  To  this 
last  version,  though  it  was  not  in  the  list  of  their  authorities, 
they  were  certainly  more  than  occasionally  indebted,  and 
commonly  with  advantage  ;  as  the  Khemish,  with  all  its 
faults  and  asperities,  was  a  translation  of  a  really  good  ver 
sion,  and,  at  any  rate,  is  very  affluent  in  its  vocabulary,  and 
very  useful  in  converting  Latin  words  into  English  service.f 
While,  then,  they  judiciously  used  existing  material,  and,  as 
we  know  from  Selden  and  from  their  own  preface,  did  not 
neglect  versions  in  other  and  modern  languages,  it  still  does 
seem  to  be  a  fact  that  they  did  not  very  carefully  attend  to 
the  versions  that  were  specified ;  inspection  seeming  to  cor 
roborate  the  remark  that  when  they  made  an  alteration  in 
the  Bishops'  Bible  they  rarely  went  back  to  an  earlier  version. 
A  second  principle  which  they  tell  ns  in  the  preface  they 
Variation  in  the  na(^  considered  themselves  at  liberty  to  follow 
renderings.  waa  ^^  Qf  varvinor  the  translations  of  the  same 
Greek  word,  even  when  the  sense  might  seem  to  be  identical. 
Xow  in  this  they  were  certainly  following  precedent,  as  in 
Coverdale's  Bible  especially,  and,  indeed,  in  all  the  earlier 
versions,  there  is  a  well-defined  tendency  to  use  synonyms. 
But  it  was  carried  much  too  far.  There  are  passages  in  the 
Synoptical  Gospels  in  which  several  continuous  words,  and 

*  To  name  one  out  of  several  instances  of  some  degree  of  importance, 
we  may  notice  the  translation  of  7roi/n-»/  in  John  x..  1C.  Our  own  version 
retains  the  incorrect  translation  "fold"  which  had  come  in  with  the  (ireat 
I?il)le.  Had  the  rc\i>ers  turned  to  Tyndale  they  could  hardly  have  tailed  to 
ha\e  reverted  to  his  correct  translation  "dork."  They  would  thus  not  only 
have  correctlv  maintained  the  lexical  distinction  between  Troi/iri}  and  the  pre 
ceding  i/r.\//,  hut  also  have  precluded  an  erroneous  doctrinal  deduction  which 
it  is  oh\ioiis  may  he  made,  and  has  nfteii  heen  made,  from  the  ] 

+  See  Wc.-tcott.  IHttory  •;/  tit,    Knylixh  JJiU,;  p.  :'.!>. 
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even  sentences,  identical  in  the  Greek,  are  translated  with 
needless  diversity;*  and  there  are  passages  of  grave  doc 
trinal  import,  such,  for  example,  as  Matt,  xxv.,  46,  in  which 
the  revisers  ought  certainly  to  have  corrected  the  earlier  ver 
sions,  and  4;o  have  preserved  the  same  translation  of  the  word 
in  both  classes.  No  doubt  there  are  many  passages  in  which 
the  tenor  of  the  context  does  really  prescribe  a  variation 
from  the  meaning  usually  assigned,  and  where  the  truest 
translation  is  not  that  which  is  the  most  mechanically  con 
sistent  with  some  apparently  similar  use  of  the  same  words; 
but  our  last  translators,  like  their  predecessors,  seem  certain 
ly  to  have  used  a  liberty  which  occasionally  degenerated  into 
license,  and  which  the  reviser  of  our  own  day  would  have  to 
subject  to  very  close  and  watchful  consideration. 

The  remaining  principle  which  we  may  notice  is  embodied 
Retention ^  of  the  in  the  instruction  which  prescribes  the  retention 

ecclesiastical  _    ,  .... 

words.  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  words,  as,  for  example, 

"  Church"  rather  than  "  congregation ;"  "  baptism,"  not "  wash 
ing."  This  principle  has  been  as  fairly  followed  as  could 
have  been  expected  in  the  case  of  so  loose  a  definition  as  "ec 
clesiastical  ;"  but  several  instances  (c.  </.,  "  overseers,"  Acts 
xx.,  28)  have  been  specified  in  which  the  rule  lias  not  been 
observed,  and  in  which  also  there  is  some  reason  to  fear  that 
polemical  considerations  were  allowed  to  intrude.  The  change 
in  1  Cor.  xiii.,  1  seq.,  of  the  "love"  of  the  older  versions  to 
"  charity"  may  have  arisen  from  a  supposed  application  of 

*  A  good  paper  on  this  subject  by  Dean  Alford,  with  many  example's.  \\  ill 
be  found  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  1868,  vol.  viii.,  p.  .'Jl'L'  set).  Diver 
sity  of  rendering  within  proper  bounds  is,  however,  often  necessary  for  a  truly 
faithful  and  idiomatic  translation.  The  converse  principle,  formally  enunci- 
•itcd  by  Newcome,  and  even  very  recently  put  forward  in  Convocation  (see 
finiir-linn  for  May  1 1 ,  p.  ;">()),  that  the  same  word  in  the  original  ought  al 
ways  to  be  translated  by  the  same  word  in  English,  certainly  can  not  always 
be  maintained.  The  word  in  the  original  is  often  more  inchiMve  in  it-  mean 
ing  than  the  Kngli>h  word,  and  the  context  so  different,  that  a  version  con 
structed  on  a  rigid  observance  of  such  a  principle  would  frequently  be  found 
unreadable,  and  to  general  ears  sometimes  almost  unintelligible.  See  some 
comments  on  this  in  the  ]\'< stmiuslt  r  Jiirinr  for  .Fan..  1S.">7,  vol.  xi.,  p.  l-ll'.. 
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the  principle,  but  in  this  particular  case,  at  any  rate,  we  shall 
probably  all  sincerely  wish  that  no  such  application  had  been 
made.  This  principle  would  require  very  careful  considera 
tion  in  any  future  revision.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  some  little  solicitude  at  the  time,  as  there  arc 
traces  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  king  and  others  to  have 
a  small  overlooking  council  of  divines  specially  to  see  that 
this  and  a  similar  rule  were  attended  to.*  In  the  revision 
of  the  future,  however,  there  would  probably  be  less  diffi 
culty.  Common  consent  has  now  associated  a  certain  trans 
lation  with  certain  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  words.  This 
translation  would  of  course  be  maintained;  care  only  would 
be  necessary  to  see  that  it  was  maintained  consistently,  dog 
matical  or  other  considerations  notwithstanding. 

One  minor  instruction  yet  remains  to  be  noticed,  viz.,  that 
Division  of  the  division  of  the  chapters  was  "to  be  altered 
the  chapters.  ejt]ier  not  ^  ai]}  or  as  little  as  may  be,  if  neces 
sity  so  require."  Here  at  least  we  may  express  the  hope  that 
the  otherwise  safe  principle  of  a  minimum  of  alteration  will 
be  observed  in  any  future  revision.  Convenience  would  seem 
to  suggest  that  the  numbering,  though  not  the  mode  of  print 
ing  the  verses,  might  still  be  maintained,  but  the  whole  sub 
ject  of  changing  the  present  division  into  chapters,  especial 
ly  in  the  New  Testament,  will,  we  hope,  be  thoroughly  con 
sidered. f  The  recent  recommendations  of  the  Ritual  Com- 

*  See  Historical  Account  (Bagster),  p.  153.  Some  anxiety  has  been  mani 
fested  on  this  subject  in  recent  newspaper  letters,  but  without  any  reason.  It 
lias  been  feared  that  Nonconformists  would  demand  changes  in  such  words  as 
''Church"  and  "baptize."  We  venture  to  say  for  them  that  no  fear  need  be 
entertained  on  such  a  subject.  The  Baptist  scholar,  for  instance,  would  nev 
er  prev-  for  a  new  translation  of  ti,,Trri^,>  as  a  Bapii.-t  — "  baptize"  having  to 
him  and  his  co-religioni>ts  a  meaning  asdctinite  a- it  has  to  us.  and  being  ac 
cepted  accordingly.  All  be  would  press  for  would  be,  as  a  scholar,  that  \\here 
the  context  permitted,  uniformity  of  translation  should  be  maintained  in  this 
and  all  other  words  of  importance,  ecclesiastical  or  othen\i~e. 

+  Attention  may  here  rightly  be  called  to  the  two  form-  of  a  Paragraph 
Bible  published  by  the  Religions  Trad  Society.  The  divi-ion-  adopted  are 
evidently  the  result  of  much  care  and  consideration,  and  \\ill  commonly  be 
found  to  commend  themselve-  to  the  reader.  An  article  of  >ome  interest  on 
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mission  in  reference  to  the  Lectionary  will  probably,  if  they 
become  law,  tend  at  once  to  introduce  some  other  change, 
and  perhaps  may  supply  the  general  outline  for  a  remodel 
ing  of  the  present  divisions.  It  is  well  known  to  scholars 
that  in  the  New  Testament  we  have  an  admirable  system  of 
sections  in  some  of  the  older  manuscripts,  especially  in  the 
Vatican  Manuscript.  These,  of  course,  would  have  to  be 
carefully  reviewed,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  might  be 
found  too  short  for  general  adoption,  and  that  some  division 
like  that  of  the  revised  Lectionary  might,  on  the  whole,  be 
most  available. 

We  have  now  fairly  concluded  our  lengthened  survey  of 
the  leading  characteristics  of  the  Authorized  Version,  and  the 
interesting  relations  in  which  it  stands  to  the  versions  that 
have  preceded  it.  We  have  seen,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  ap 
preciated,  the  wise  and  leading  principle  of  minimized  altera 
tion  and  guarded  change  that  has  prevailed  from  the  very 
first,  amid  all  the  varying  circumstances  of  civil  and  ecclesi 
astical  history.*  That  this  principle  may  be  faithfully  main 
tained  in  any  future  revision  must  be  the  hope  and  prayer  of 
every  earnest  Englishman,  and  that  it  will  be  maintained  we 
are  as  fully  persuaded  as  we  are  of  the  perpetual  presence  of 
the  Lord  in  our  mother  Church. 

With  this  feeling,  and  with  a  loyal  adherence  to  the  lead 
ing  principles  that  have  now  been  specified,  we  may  at  once 
pass  onward  to  the  difficulties  which  the  succeeding  chapter 
will  present,  and  consider,  generally  and  popularly,  what 
would  seem  to  be  the  limits  to  which  revision  should  be 
carefully  confined. 

Paragraph  Bibles  will  be  found  in  the  Edinburg  Review  for  Oct.,  IS."^,  vol. 
cii.,p.  410  seq. 

*  Even  in  the  troublous  times  which  preceded  the  Restoration  the  subject 
of  revision  was  not  entirely  overlooked.  It  is  noticed  by  Prof.  Plumptre  that 
the  question  was  brought  before  the  Grand  Committee  of  Religion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  Jan.,  1  (),">(">,  and  referred  ti>  a  sub-committee,  which. 
however,  never  seems  to  have  reported.  See  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
vol.  iii.,p.  1G78. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

NATURE    AND   LIMITS    OF    REVISION. 

WE  have  now  before  us  a  difficult  portion  of  the  subject, 
Different  opin-  and  one  on  which  some  preliminary  considera- 

ioiw  aH  to  extent 

of  revision.  tion  is  especially  necessary.  That  a  revision  is 
desirable  would  seem  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
thoughtful  and  unprejudiced  persons,  but  how  far  that  revi 
sion  should  extend  is  a  matter  in  which  we  observe  great  di 
versity  of  sentiment.  In  the  minds  of  some,  revision  means 
only  sober  and  guarded  change,  there,  and  there  only,  where 
truth  and  faithfulness  positively  require  it.  In  the  minds  of 
others  it  is  simply  synonymous  with  rashness  and  innova 
tion  :  our  venerable  version  is  to  be  disfigured  and  Frenchi 
fied  ;  our  familiar  religious  words  are  to  be  altered ;  all  that 
is  dear  to  the  simple  and  devout  believer  is  to  be  cleared 
away  by  modern  criticism  or  marred  by  inconsiderate  change. 

That  writers  and  thinkers  of  this  latter  class  show  plainly 
that  they  know  very  little  of  the  history  of  the  English  Bi 
ble,  and  very  inadequately  estimate  the  deep  conservatism  in 
the  English  mind  in  regard  of  the  one  Book,  is  perfectly  evi 
dent  ;  but  that  they  obtain  a  sort  of  hearing  is  also  clear,  and 
that  they  tend  to  import  prejudice  and  bias  into  the  whole 
subject  is  unfortunately  clearer  still. 

With  such  writers  and  thinkers  it  is  impossible  to  argue. 
Antecedent  prejudice  renders  them  commonly  impervious  to 
the  force  of  fair  considerations,  and  leaves  them  only  in  the 
attitude  ofhftlftagry  opposition.  Such  opponents  we  can 
not  hope  to  conciliate  ;  but  there  are  many,  very  many,  deep 
ly  interested  in  the  subject,  who  do  confessedly  feel  great 
anxiety  as  to  the  degree  of  revision  to  which  a  nineteenth 
century  might  advance.  Even  considerations,  such  as  those 
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of  the  preceding  chapter,  drawn  from  the  history  of  former 
revisions, fail  to  satisfy;  as  the  not  unreasonable  fear  is  ever 
ready  to  show  itself,  that  this  principle  of  least  possible  alter 
ation,  which  prevailed  when  revision  followed  revision  at  no 
lengthened  interval,  might  be  much  endangered  now  from 
the  simple  fact  that  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
have  come  and  gone  since  the  date  of  the  last,  and  that  the 
very  lapse  of  time  and  the  changes  of  language  and  expres 
sion  necessarily  due  to  it  must,  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  seriously  affect  the  question. 

Such  anticipations  are  not  unnatural ;  such  implied  objec 
tions  are  perfectly  fair  and  reasonable;  but  the  answer  seems 
conclusive  —  that  the  version  we  are  considering  has  really 
fixed,  to  a  great  degree,  the  standard  of  our  general  as  well 
as  of  our  theological  language,  and  that  the  English  Bible  is 
really  our  first  English  classic,  as  well  as  the  Book  of  Life 
and  Truth.  It  may  be  added,  too,  that,  in  a  literary  point  of 
view,  the  whole  question  of  language  is  in  a  far  better  state 
than  it  was  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.* 
The  wretched  attempts  at  revision  in  the  past  century,  if  com 
pared  even  with  the  worst  and  most  pretentious  efforts  of 
the  present  century,  will  show  very  convincingly  that  the  ar 
gument  derived  from  the  long  interval  has  no  real  weight, 
and  that  no  revision  in  the  present  day  could  hope  to  meet 
with  an  hour's  acceptance  if  it  failed  to  preserve  the  tone, 
rhythm,  and  diction  of  the  present  Authorized  Version.f 

*  See  Abp.  Trench  On  the  Auth.  Version  of  the  New  Text.,  p.  '_Y.,  where 
some  specimens  are  given  of  the  unhappy  revisions  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  remarks  in  the  work  just  referred  to  on  "  the  English  of  our  Version" 
(chap,  ii.)  are  especially  deserving  of  attention. 

t  Nothing  is  more  satisfactory  at  the  present  time  than  the  evident  feel 
ings  of  veneration  for  our  Authorized  Version,  and  the  very  generally-felt 
desire  for  as  little  change  as  possible.  In  a  recent  leading  article  on  this 
subject  in  the  Times  of  May  G  the  writer  very  properly  presses  on  the  ivvi<cr- 
a  salutary  caution — "that  it  should  be  their  aim  not  to  make  as  many,  but 
to  make  as  few,  alterations  as  possible  ;"  and  justly  remarks  that  "  it  will  oft 
en  be  much  better  to  sacrifice  a  point  of  strict  grammatical  accuracy  than  to 
jar  the  ear  and  lose  the  sympathy  of  readers." 
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We  may  dismiss,  then,  this  class  of  objections  and  object- 
Extent  ofrevi-  ors,  and  now  turn  to  the  really  difficult  question 
in  detail.'  which  the  present  chapter  places  before  us — To 
what  extent  is  revision  to  be  carried?  On  what  principles 
are  alterations  to  be  introduced,  and  how  far  is  exact  scholar 
ship  to  be  allowed  to  modify  when  the  case  is  not  one  of  ac 
tual  error?  Unless  some  answer  is  attempted  to  primary 
questions  such  as  these,  revision  will  be  a  leap  in  the  dark. 
It  will  be  either  so  occasional  and  superficial  that  the  usual 
arffiimentuni  inertice  —  viz.,  that  if  there  is  to  be  so  little 
change,  it  is  really  not  desirable  to  disturb  the  minds  of  de 
vout  persons  by  touching  the  Book  at  all — will  certainly  con 
sign  the  work,  when  done,  to  the  oblivion  that  fortunately  has 
been  the  fate  of  so  many  revisions;  or,  on  the  other  hand, it 
will  be  of  such  an  uneven  character  (alteration  always  hav 
ing  a  tendency  to  accelerate,  and  revisers  being  always  dan 
gerously  open  to  the  temptation  of  using  with  increasing  free 
dom  acquired  facilities),  that  the  uniform  character  of  the 
present  version  will  always  hold  its  own  against  the  irreg 
ular  development  of  its  temporary  rival.  Principles,  then, 
must  be  laid  down,  though  at  the  same  time  we  confess,  if 
there  is  to  be  real  success,  there  must  always  be  in  reserve  a 
dispensing  power  for  passages  where  from  varied  reasons, 
textual,  cxcgetical,  and  linguistic,  the  old  rendering  must  be 
left  untouched.  It  is  here  where  the  great  difficulty  of  the 
work  will  be  felt,  and  here  also  where  no  rules  can  be  laid 
down,  but  where  we  can  ultimately  trust  to  nothing  but  to 
sensitive  judgment,  and  to  the  acquired  tact  of  a  watchful 
experience.  Subject  to  such  a  necessary  limitation,  we  may 
now  endeavor  to  state  and  classify  those  cases  to  which  re 
vision  may  be  properly  applied.  We  will  begin  with  those 
about  which  there  will  be  least  doubt,  and  advance  gradually 
to  the  point  where  a  just  conservatism,  and  a  due  regard  to 
the  principles  already  laid  down,  seem  fairly  to  stop  us. 

The  first  class  of  passages  demanding  correction  will  al 
ways  be  those  where  there  is  clear  and  plain  error,  and  where- 
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the  incorrectness  would  be  recognized  by  any  competent 
Passages  invoiv-  scholar  to  Avhom  the  passage  was  submitted 

ing  doctrinal  er 
ror.  Here  our  duty  is   obvious.     Faithfulness,  and 

loyalty  to  God's  truth,  require  that  the  correction  should  be 
made  unhesitatingly.  This  class  of  cases  will,  however,  em 
brace  many  different  instances;  some  of  real  and  primary  im 
portance,  some  in  which  the  sense  will  be  but  little  affected, 
when  the  error,  grammatically  great  as  it  really  may  be,  is 
removed,  and  the  true  rendering  substituted.  For  instance, 
we  shall  have  in  the  class  we  are  now  considering  passages 
in  which  the  error  is  one  of  a  doctrinal  nature,  or,  to  use  the 
most  guarded  language,  involves  some  degree  of  liability  to 
doctrinal  misconception.  For  such  passages  we  have  not  so 
far  to  go  as  it  is  popularly  supposed.  Take  such  a  passage 
as  Horn,  v.,  1 5, 17,  where,  as  Bentley  observed  long  ago,*  the 
neglect  of  the  articles  in  the  original  has  not  only  obscured 
the  sense  and  weakened  the  antithesis,  but.has  left  an  open 
ing  for  inferences  on  redemption  and  reprobation  which,  to 
say  the  least,  are  not  substantiated  by  this  passage.  Take 
again  such  a  passage  as  1  Cor.  xi.,  29,  where,  if  we  do  not  go 
the  full  length  of  attributing  definite  error  to  the  translation, 
we  have,  at  any  rate,  a  rendering  of  Kplpa  which,  combined 
with  the  intruded  a^a^'wc,  has  produced  an  influence  on  thou 
sands,  and  even  tens  of  thousands,  of  a  very  unhappy  kind. 
We  must  add  to  such  a  list  Hcb.  x.,  38,  where  the  words  in 
serted  in  the  Authorized  Version,  to  say  the  very  least,  have- 
nothing  whatever  to  correspond  with  them  in  the  original. 
We  may  also  name  Acts  ii.,  47,  where,  confessedly  hard  as  it 
may  be  to  express  roue  <rw£o/«Voue  ("those  who  were  being 
saved")  in  an  easy  and  idiomatic  translation,  faithfulness  re 
quires  that  we  should  change  a  rendering  which  not  only 
lca<ls  to  a  doctrinal  inference  not  warranted  by  the  tense, 
but  obscures  the  true  and  almost  technical  meaning  which 

*  The  passage  will  be  found  in  Bentley's  Sermon  uj>on  Popery  (Works,  vol. 
iii.,p.  245),  and  in  Trench,  Revision  ofAuth.  V<rs..y.M  seq.,  where  it  is 
quoted  at  full  length. 
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this  important  expression  constantly  maintains  in  passages 
of  profound  doctrinal  import,  c.y.,  Luke  xiii.,  23.  In  a  pas 
sage  confessedly  of  great  difficulty  as  to  its  exact  reference, 
viz.,  Col.  ii.,  15,  the  mistranslation  of  tnreKCvauptvoz  has  at  any 
rate  put  wholly  out  of  sight  the  mysterious  connection  which 
this  passage  seems  to  have  with  the  closing  hours  of  our 
Lord's  earthly  life,  and  the  deep  significance  of  some  inci 
dents  in  the  awful  scene  on  Golgotha.  "NVe  have  before  al 
luded  to  John  x.,  16,  where  we  can  certainly  draw  no  infer 
ence  as  to  the  oneness  of  the  "  fold,"  and  where  the  present 
translation  might  seem  to  lead  to  this  unauthorized  inference. 
We  might  easily  continue  this  list,  but  as  it  is  not  our  ob 
ject  to  enumerate,  but  rather  to  illustrate,  it  may  be  enough 
to  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  very 
common  assumption  to  the  contrary,  there  are  many  passages 
from  which  erroneous  doctrinal  inferences  have  been  drawn, 
but  where  the  inference  comes  from  the  translation,  and  not 
the  original. 

The  list  of  actual  and  definite  errors  of  a  less  important 
Errors  of  less  kind  is  very  large.  In  the  majority  of  such  cases 
importance,  it  may  be  admitted  that  Christian  life  and  prac 
tice  neither  is  nor  has  been  ever  affected  in  the  slightest  de 
gree  by  the  existence  of  these  errors.  For  instance,  if  we 
give  the  proper  translation  of  'ictTt  in  Gal.  vi.,  11,  of  ctv\i£ovrtG 
in  Matt,  xxiii.,24  (unless,  indeed,  this  be  due  to  the  printer), 
of  KavcmYjjc  in  Matt,  x.,  4  (comp.  Mark  iii.,  18),  of  cta^(pi^6fit- 
vat  in  Acts  ii.,  3,  of  etcoi/c  in  1  Thcss.  v.,  22,  of  rwpwfftc  in  Eph. 
iv.,18,of0a/»'£<70E  in  Phil,  ii.,15,  and  even  of  tnrivcovTaq  in  2  Pet. 
iii.,  12,  we  contribute  to  the  general  faithfulness  and  accuracy 
of  our  version,  but  add  nothing  to  what  could  be  considered 
of  serious  moment.  As  far  as  the  general  reader  is  concerned, 
the  true  or  the  erroneous  rendering  might  nearly  equally  well 
hold  its  place  in  the  English  text,  and  this  remark  is  often 
usr.l  :is  an  argument  for  leaving  things  alone.  But  the  re 
mark  is  equally  available  for  the  contrary  course:  if  the  re 
moval  of  errors  would  so  little  affect  the  general  reader,  sure- 
LL 
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ly  it  is  all  the  more  the  duty  of  faithfulness  to  the  message 
of  inspiration  to  transmit  it  to  the  English  hearer  free  from 
incorrectness  and  error,  on  pure  principle  ;  and  the  more  so, 
as  there  is  no  reasonable  probability  that  even  what  might 
be  called  prejudiced  attachment  to  our  version  as  it  stands 
would  in  any  way  be  weakened  by  the  change.  It  would  be 
counted  so  small  as  to  be  to  the  general  reader  not  a  matter 
of  conscience,  but  of  indifference. 

We  may  then,  perhaps,  fairly  conclude  that  all  errors, 
whether  of  the  first  or  second  class  of  those  enumerated,  or, 
indeed,  of  any  class,  should  be  removed,  and  it  may  be  said 
with  all  loyalty  to  our  Authorized  Version,  but  yet  with  all 
truth,  that  these  errors  will  be  found  to  be  by  no  means  few 
in  number. 

"When  we  come  to  the  more  subdued  shade  of  error  that 
Removal  of  inac-  may  ^e  expressed  for  convenience  by  the  word 
much'cousidera-  inaccuracy  or  inexactness,  it  becomes  much  more 
difficult  to  decide  on  the  limits  to  which  revi 
sion  should  extend.  If  the  principle  of  faithfulness  to  God's 
truth  move  us,  on  the  one  hand,  to  correct  wherever  the  En 
glish  Version  does  not  accurately  convey  the  meaning  or 
shade  of  meaning  of  the  original,  we  yet  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  two  countervailing  considerations  which  must  weigh 
seriously  with  every  sober  thinker.  First,  it  must  be  re 
membered  that  to  countless  thousands  the  English  Bible  is 
the  Book  of  Life.  To  them  it  is  as  though  God  had  vouch 
safed  thus  to  communicate  with  man  from  the  first:  it  is  a 
positive  effort  to  them  to  feel  and  believe  that  the  familiar 
words,  as  they  meet  the  eye  or  fall  on  the  ear,  did  not  thus 
for  the  first  time  issue  from  the  lips  of  patriarch  or  prophet; 
nay,  that  the  touching  cadences  in  the  Gospels  were  not  orig 
inally  so  modulated  by  the  tender  and  sympathizing  voice 
of  our  own  adorable  Master.  We  have  heard  even  of  ser 
mons  in  which  such  thoughts  have  unconsciously  bewrayed 
themselves,  and  believe  that  at  this  moment  there  are  num 
bers  of  earnest  people  who  could  easily  be  carried  away  Ly 
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their  deeper  feelings,  almost  at  any  moment,  into  a  thorough 
sympathy  with  appeals  to  the  familiar  language  of  their  cher 
ished  English  Testament,  and  who,  when  reminded  of  the  act 
ual  facts,  would  with  a  sigh  awaken  from  the  happy  illusion, 
and  avow  their  reluctance  to  part  with  this  mentis  gratissi- 
mus  error.  Are  we  to  have  no  sympathy  for  this  large  class ? 
Is  there  not  something  in  the  heart-affection  for  the  "  dear 
old  English  Bible"  that  deserves  the  respect  even  of  the 
scholar  and  the  theologian?  Child-like  faith  is  very  blessed  ; 
let  us  run  the  risk  of  being  called  sentimental  or  quixotic 
rather  than  needlessly  offend  one  of  these  little  ones  that  thus 
believe  in  His  Word  and  in  Him. 

Secondly,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  effort  to  be  ac 
curate  often  involves  some  sacrifice  of  the  idiomatic  turn  and 
rhythmic  flow  of  the  English,  and  that  the  gain  in  exactness 
has  often  to  be  purchased  at  a  price  which  even  the  most  de 
voted  scholar  might,  on  consideration,  hesitate  to  pay.  The 
different  idioms  of  the  two  languages,  the  parallelism  rather 
than  coincidence  in  respect  of  tenses,  the  much  less  logical 
use  of  particles  in  our  own  language  than  in  Greek,  the  dif 
ferent  principles  of  order  and  emphasis — all  these  things  real 
ly  do  often  make  accuracy  only  attainable  on  terms  which 
arc  beyond  our  means,  and  which  would,  in  fact,  be  inconsist 
ent  with  the  ground-principles  of  a  version  which  is  to  be 
read  publicly  as  well  as  privately,  and  is  to  be  idiomatic  as 
well  as  exact.  How  often  it  must  have  happened  to  many  a 
one  whose  eyes  may  fall  on  these  lines,  to  have  made  a  verbal 
correction  in  our  version  which,  at  the  time,  seemed  not  only 
certain,  but  a  clear  contextual  improvement,  and  then,  after 
an  interval,  to  have  read  it  over  again,  and  come  to  the  can 
did  opinion  that  it  was  an  over-correction,  and,  by  being  so, 
was  really  less  faithful  to  the  tone  of  the  original  than  that 
which  it  had  displaced.  This- consideration  is  really  one  of 
very  great  importance,  for  it  reaches  to  that  very  difficult 
question  of  the  limits  to  which,  in  translation,  a  language  may 
be  stretched  without  losing  its  idiomatic  vigor  and  elasticity. 
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But  are  we  then  to  attempt  nothing  in  the  way  of  securing 
Limitations  in  greater  accuracy  in  the  English  Version  ?     Is  it 

corrections  of    *~  ,  - 

this  nature.  not  one  ot  the  most  certain  facts  in  the  world 
that  it  is  in  the  matter  of  technical  exactness  and  grammat 
ical  accuracy  that  our  version  is  most  open  to  adverse  com 
ment  ?  After  what  we  have  already  seen  of  the  characteris 
tics  and  pedigree  of  our  version,  it  would  not  be  natural  to 
expect  that  it  could  be  otherwise.  It  is  substantially  a  ver 
sion  made  by  one  faithful  man  long  ago,  under  circumstances 
of  varying  trial,  revised  partially  at  intervals,  and  only  thor 
oughly  revised  two  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago.  Great  ad 
vances  in  accuracy  of  scholarship  have  been  made  since  that 
last  revision,  and  modern  eyes  detect  many  things  that  were 
not  observed  then.  Are  not  many  needful  distinctions  ef 
faced  ?  Is  there  not  far  too  much  license  in  the  use  of  En 
glish  synonyms  when  it  is  the  same  Greek  word  and  a  sim 
ilar  context  ?  Are  there  not  very  many  cases  in  which  the 
force  of  the  article  is  missed  ?  Are  not  important  shades  of 
meaning  conveyed  by  the  tenses  of  the  original,  as,  for  exam 
ple,  the  imperfect  and  the  preterperfect,  often  quite  needless 
ly  obliterated  ?  Is  there  not  often  inaccuracy  in  the  transla 
tion  of  the  prepositions,  and  sometimes  even  in  passages  of 
some  little  doctrinal  importance  ?  Is  there  not,  occasionally 
at  least,  an  instance  to  be  found  in  which  the  logical  connec 
tion  of  a  passage  has  suffered  by  a  loose  translation  of  a  lead 
ing  particle  ?  Certainly :  all  this  may  be  safely  and  frankly 
admitted ;  the  careful  comparison  of  any  single  chapter  of 
moderate  length  with  the  Greek  would  show  the  justice  of 
probably  every  one  of  the  foregoing  queries.  "We  do  not 
give  instances  simply  because  they  can  be  found  in  any  hand 
book,*  and  because  it  is  really  difficult,  with  so  large  a  choice, 

*  We  may  refer  especially  to  Abp.  Trench  On  the  Revision  of  the  Author 
ized  Version,  chap,  iv.,  v.,  vii.,  viii.,  ix.,  where  numerous  examples  will  be 
found  of  inaccuracies  and  questionable  renderings.  The  Hints  for  an  Im 
proved  Translation  of  the  late  Professor  Scholefield  will  also  supply  many 
instances.  We  still,  however,  need  a  careful  work  in  which  the  errors,  in 
accuracies,  and  doubtful  renderings  in  the  Authorized  Version  might  be  ar- 
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to  make  a  sufficiently  wide  and  inclusive  selection.  Well, 
then,  what  arc  we  to  do  in  such  cases  ?  Up  to  what  limits 
arc  we  to  cany  revision  in  the  particular  case  of  inaccuracy, 
and  yet  retain  that  principle  of  least  possible  alteration  which 
is  the  only  principle  on  which  any  successful  revision  could 

be  made? The  foregoing  paragraphs  have  perhaps 

tended  to  supply  the  true  answer:  Inaccuracies,  about  ic/tich 
there  is  no  reasonable  doubt,  may  be  beneficially  corrected, 
subject  to  the  following  limitations,  viz.,  that  the  idiom  of 
the  language  is  not  affected  by  the  change ;  that  the  change 
does  not  introduce  more  than  is  implied  in  the  original,  and 
is,  in  fact,  an  over-correction ;  that  the  tone  of  the  clause  or 
sentence,  and  the  familiar  rhythm,  are  not  seriously  inter 
fered  with ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  character  of  the  passage  and 
its  associations  are  not  such  that  the  correction  of  the  local 
inaccuracy  might  weaken  the  general  reader's  real  apprecia 
tion  of  the  tenor  of  the  whole  passage.  This  last  restriction 
is  of  importance,  as  it  often  happens  that  a  correction  of  some 
inaccuracy  of  detail  mars  in  some  subtle  manner  the  balance 
of  the  whole  clause,  and  ultimately  really  introduces  more 
inaccuracy  in  our  general  perception  of  its  tenor  and  senti 
ment  than  has  been  removed  by  the  alteration.  In  a  word, 
the  tone  of  the  passage  has  been  injured,  and  the  change  in 
the  part  has  interfered  with  the  harmony  of  the  whole. 

If  these  restrictions,  which  we  have  studiously  stated  in 
negative  clauses,  are  carefully  observed,  it  would  not  seem 
imprudent  to  extend  revision  to  indisputable  inaccuracies. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  no  rules  or  restrictions  will  be  suffi 
cient  to  apply  to  all  the  really  numberless  cases  that  will 
come  under  the  observation  of  the  reviser.  Tact  and  expe 
rience,  and,  let  us  not  forget  to  add,  a  careful  imitation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  revisers  of  1G11  acted,  in  respect  of  iu- 

ranircd  cm  xiiin-  -.rhnlarly  and  laical  principle.  Xo\vci nne's  fifteen  rule-;  are 
made  tin-  head<  under  which  xmie  useful  example-  are  grouped  l>y  a  writer 
in  the  \V>  xturinstt  r  A'»  cii //•  fur. Ian..  \*~>7,  p.  1 11  -e^.  Those  rule.-,  however, 
rcq-iire  much  modification. 
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exactness,  toward  the  Bishops'  Bible  (a  truly  admirable  por 
tion  of  their  work),  will  be  found  to  do  more  for  us  than  all 
rules.  We  may,  however,  pause  for  a  page  or  two  to  give  a 
few  examples,  some  of  inaccuracies  which  might  be  benefi 
cially  removed,  and  some  of  cases  where,  for  one  or  more  of 
the  restrictions  above  alluded  to,  it  might  seem  best  to  leave 
the  passage  alone. 

It  is  really  difficult  to  know  how  to  make  a  selection ;  but 
Examples  of  in-  let  us  take  first  that  large  class  of  cases  where  a 

accuracies.  Gen-  .   . 

itive  of  quality,  genitive  of  quality  is  found  in  the  original,  and 
where  in  our  version  an  adjective  is  used.  In  such  a  passage 
as  Phil,  ill,  21, it  seems  quite  clear  that  "the  body  of  our 
vileness"  and  "the  body  of  his  glory"  would  be  more  truth 
ful  and  forcible  than  " our  vile  body"  and  "his  glorious  body," 
as  we  now  have  it  in  our  English  Version.  It  would  be 
consistent,  too,  with  the  general  principle  of  our  version,  in 
which  the  instances  are  numerous  where  the  adjectival  trans 
lation  of  the  older  versions  is  removed  for  the  more  vigorous 
and  expressive  genitive.  Thus,  in  Eph.  i.,  18, "  the  riches  of 
his  glorious  inheritance"  of  Tyndale  and  the  Genevan  Testa 
ment  rightly  passes  under  the  discriminating  hand  of  the  last 
revisers  into  the  familiar  "  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  inherit 
ance;"  and  the  even  more  familiar  "mammon  of  unright 
eousness,"  in  Luke  xvi.,  9,  is  the  wise  change  from  the  "  wick 
ed  mammon"  of  Tyndale,  and  the  "  unrighteous  mammon"  of 
Cranmer.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  hardly  advisable 
to  change  in  the  very  same  parable,  and  only  one  verse  be 
fore,  "the  unjust  steward"  into  "the  steward  of  injustice" 
or  "  the  steward  of  unrighteousness,"  though  it  is  certainly 
grammatically  true  that  the  genitive  is  a  genitive  of  quality, 
and  does  very  distinctly  serve  to  mark  that  a&cm  was  the1 
ruling  principle  of  the  man's  wretched  life.  Tact  is  here  our 
only  guide. 

Again,  can  we  be  sufficiently  thankful  that  our  last  revisers 
fell  back  on  the  rendering  of  Covcrdalc  in  2  Thess.  ii.,  3,  "the 
man  of  sin,"  rather  than  "the  sinful  man"  of  Tyndale  and  all 
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the  earlier  versions  except  the  Rhcmish  ?  though,  by  the 
way,  a  little  lower  down,  in  vcr.  7,  we  may  reasonably  ex 
press  regret  that  they  did  not  maintain  the  true  meaning  of 
avopla.  "Lawlessness"  is  to  be  the  essential  character  of 
Antichrist,  and  is  a  part  of  the  mystery  which  was  showing 
itself  even  in  the  apostle's  day,  and  is  now  so  ominously  de 
veloping  itself  in  our  own. 

We  should,  then,  only  be  following  the  precedent  of  our 
own  version  if  in  many  passages,  such  as  Rom.  viii.,  21,  2 
Cor.  iv.,  4  (Cranmer  keeps  the  genitive),  Col.  i.,  13, 1  Pet.  i., 
14  (contrast  the  rendering  in  Eph.  ii.,  2),  2  Pet.  ii.,  14,  al.,  we 
introduce  the  strong  and  expressive  genitive  of  the  original 
Greek. 

In  the  tenses,  the  cases  of  inaccuracy  are  very  numerous; 
Tenses.  but  here  again  considerable  caution  and  a  due 
observance  of  the  restrictions  above  alluded  to  will  be  found 
especially  needed.  In  the  imperfect,  for  instance,  there  are 
several  passages  in  which  a  strict  translation  is  absolutely 
required  by  the  circumstances,  but  there  are  also  very  many 
more  in  which  the  flow  of  the  English  Version  would  be  im 
peded,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  action  described  unduly 
emphasized,  if  the  more  literal  translation  was  introduced. 
For  example,  in  Luke  v.,  0,  citpt'iywro  clearly  ought  to  be 
translated  "  was  breaking,"  or  was  "  beginning  to  break ;" 
but  if,  a  few  verses  lower,  we  adopted  the  same  sort  of  ren 
dering  in  the  case  of  cu'ip-%fTo  and  trwiip-xpvro  (ver.  15),  we 
should  not  only  be  overdoing  the  translation,  but  precluding 
ourselves  from  marking  by  a  special  change  of  diction  in  the 

next  verse  the  ?iv  viro-^w^Hiv cat  TrpoffEv^fitroc,  where  the 

resolved  form  would  really  seem  to  have  been  designed  by 
the  evangelist  to  express  more  strongly  than  the  ordinary 
imperfect  the  continuance,  and,  for  the  time,  the  habitual 
character  of  the  action.* 

*  Two  of  the  earlier  translators  mark  the  change  of  diction,  and  the  appa 
rent  specification  of  the  continuance  of  the  act,  by  the  translation.  "  And  he 
kopte  him  silfe  apart"  (Tyndale),  "and  he  kepte  him  silfe  out  of  the  way" 
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In  the  translation  of  the  prepositions  many  wise  changes 
Prepositions,  might  be  made,  some  of  them  of  real  interest 
and  importance.  For  instance,  in  Gal.  iii.,  19,  much  of  a  doc 
trinal  nature  is  involved  in  the  translation  we  assign  to  the 
quasi-preposition  x^Ptl't  while  in  the  last  clause  of  the  same 
verse  a  really  historical  fact  seems  brought  out  by  observing 
the  true  force  of  ha.  with  the  genitive ;  angels  were  the  in 
termediate  agencies  by  which  the  law  was  ordained  on  Sinai. 
As  Theodoret  remarks,  they  were  present  and  assistants  at 
the  solemn  scene.  Again,  in  2  Pet.  i.,  5-7,  the  ethical  rela 
tion  of  the  substantives  to  each  other  is  quite  effaced  by  the 
translation  unfortunately  adopted  in  the  Authorized  Version : 
the  development  of  Christian  graces  the  one  from  the  other 
is  exquisitely  marked  in  the  pregnant  and  inclusive  lv  of  the 
original,  and  is,  to  a  great  degree,  preserved  in  the  simple 
and  usual  translation  of  the  preposition  as  rightly  preserved 
by  Tyndale  and  Cranmer.  But  here  again  caution  will  be 
necessary,  and  a  due  observance  not  merely  of  technical 
identity  of  language,  but  of  the  tenor  of  the  passage ;  as,  for 
example,  though  the  significant  use  of  the  preposition  els  is 
rightly  preserved  by  the  A.V.  in  the  translation  of  Gal.  iii., 
27,  £j'e  XPHTTOV  eficnrriffdriTf,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  such  a 
translation  would  be  very  inappropriate  in  1  Cor.  x.,  2,  £<c.  TOV 
Moi>ff?>  £/3a7r7-/<7ajTo,  where  our  own  version,  by  its  happy 
choice  of  "  unto,"  at  once  relieves  us  from  the  somewhat 
awkward  "  under"  of  Tyndale,  and  at  the  same  time  marks 
the  essential  difference  between  a  baptism  unto  Moses  and 
baptism  into  the  mystical  body  of  Christ. 

In  the  case  of  particles,  numerous  instances  could  be  given, 

Particles,      especially  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  where  the  whole 

reasoning  of  a  passage  is  brought  out  by  a  careful  observance 

(Cranmer).  As  a  general  rule,  it  would  seem  desirable,  where  some  latent 
meaning  is  really  brought  out  by  such  a  change,  to  make  it,  especially  as  wo 
have  the  authority  of  the  early  versions,  but  it  would  be  a  rule  with  many  ex 
ceptions.  For  instance,  in  Gal.  i. , 22,  we  might  perhaps  tolerate  "I  remain 
ed  unknown"  as  marking  the  continuance  of  the  state,  but  in  ver.  23  O.KOVOV- 
could  hardly  be  translated  otherwise  than  "  they  heard." 
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of  the  use  of  the  illative  and  argumentative  fipa  or  up  olv  rath 
er  than  of  the  lighter  and  consequence-suggesting  olv ;  but 
even  here  caution  must  be  used,  and  a  very  close  regard  paid 
to  the  tenor  of  the  passage  before  we  introduce  alterations; 
this  simple  fact  being  enough  at  once  to  warn  us  that  St. 
Paul  uses  the  simpler  olv  at  least  four  times  as  often  as  he 
uses  upa,  and  that  St.  John,  in  all  his  writings,  never  uses  the 
latter  particle  once,  though  he  uses  olv  considerably  more 
than  200  times.  The  same  caution  in  not  overdressing  will 
be  found  necessary  in  reference  to  most  of  the  other  particles 
used  in  the  New  Testament.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
general  force  of  the  particles  has  been  observed  in  our  Au 
thorized  Version,  if  not  on  principles  of  strict  grammatical 
precision,  yet  with  an  instinctive  feeling  for  their  essential 
meanings,  which  has  often  led  to  singularly  happy  render 
ings.  Still  the  cases  are  numerous  in  which  a  guarded  change 
will  bring  out  latent  meanings  that  may  have  escaped  the  at 
tention  even  of  observant  readers  of  Scripture.  To  take  a 
final  instance:  we  seem  fairly  justified  in  giving  to  the  a\Xa 
at  the  beginning  of  John  xix.,  34,  its  stronger  adversative 
force,  even  though  a  negative,  which  usually  somewhat  mod 
ifies  this  force,  is  found  in  the  preceding  clause.  If,  then,  we 
turn  the  lighter  and  here  somewhat  trivial  "but"  into  the 
stronger  "howbeit,"  we  just  call  up  the  interesting  thought 
that,  though  the  holy  body  was  to  all  appearance  dead,  yet 
that,  to  make  it  certain,  the  Roman  soldier  had  thrust  his  spear 
into  the  sacred  side,  and  shown  something  like  the  same  rough 
instinctive  mercy  which  had  been  shown  three  or  four  hours 
before  (vcr.  29,  compared  with  Matt,  xxvii.,  48),  perhaps  by 
the  same  hand.  While,  however,  such  a  change  may  perhaps 
be  made  in  this  particular  instance,  it  would  be  undesirable 
to  adopt  such  a  translation,  say  in  chap,  xv.,25,  or  any  simi 
lar  passage,  where  the  lighter  shade  of  the  meaning  is,  in  En 
glish  at  least,  more  natural. 

AVe  have  mentioned  a  few  instances,  but  the  cases  in  whii-h 
greater  accuracy  might  be  attained  without  the  least  shock 
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to  the  general  reader,  and  without  in  any  degree  affecting 
words  under     the  flow  of  the  English,  are  really  very  numer- 

vineulum  of  a 

prep,  or  article,  ous.  >V  e  have  that  large  class  of  cases  in  which 
nouns  stand  under  the  vinculura  of  a  single  preposition,  and 
where  the  interpolation  in  English  of  the  second  preposition 
really  sometimes  gives  a  tinge  of  meaning  which  is  not  in 
the  Greek.  We  have  that  very  interesting  class  of  cases 
which  fall  under  what  is  technically  called  Granville  Sharpe's 
rule,  where  two  substantives  are  similarly  under  the  vincu- 
lum  of  a  common  article,  and  where  the  incorrect  interpola 
tion  of  it  in  English  may,  in  some  few  great  passages  like 
Tit.  ii.,  13,  really  weaken  the  authority  of  a  weighty  witness 
to  a  catholic  truth. 

The  cases,  again,  in  which  the  force  of  the  article  is  neg- 
Articic.  lected,  or  in  which  it  is  needlessly  and  even  er 
roneously  inserted,  are  especially  numerous.  In  some  of 
these  we  really  sometimes  obscure  a  truth  of  deep  interest 
and  importance.  Let  1  Thess.  iv.,  17  be  an  instance.  Here, 
by  the  translation  "  in  the  clouds,"  when  it  ought  to  be  sim 
ply  "  in  clouds,"  we  mar  the  whole  wondrous  picture.  The 
first  translation  would  make  it  simply  a  being  caught  up  to 
the  clouds  above,  whereas  the  true  translation  suggests  the 
idea  of  the  clouds  mysteriously  enwrcathing  and  bearing  up 
ward  each  company  of  the  faithful,  and  of  the  holy  living  ris 
ing  from  earth  as  their  Master  rose,  when  the  "  cloud  received 
him  out  of  their  sight." 

Lastly,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  number  of 

individual      passages  in  which  individual  words  have  been 

inaccurately  translated,  and  either  some  doctrine 

affected  (e.g.,  Xovrpou,  Tit.  iii.,  5,  "  laver,"  not  "washing"),* 

*  In  this  particular  instance  our  venerable  version  would  seem  to  present 
some  trace  of  doctrinal  bias.  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  the  Genevan  Version 
all  properly  recognize  the  purely  concrete  nature  of  the  term  Xovrpov  (see,  in 
reference  to  the  termination,  Bopp,  Veryleichendc  Grammatik,  §  81/5,  vol.  iii., 
p.  195  ;  Donaldson,  Cratylus,  §  2G7,  p.  473),  and  give  to  the  word,  at  any 
rate,  an  approximately  correct  translation  '  •  fountayne  (of  the  newe  birth"). 
The  Khemish,  following  the  Vulgate,  gives  the  more  exact  "laver."  The 
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some  important  fact  obscured  (e.g^tyavepwdtivai,  2  Cor.  v.,  10: 
every  man  will  "  be  made  manifest,"  and  laid  bare,  as  well  as 
"appear"  before  the  Judge),  some  unwelcome  idea  called  up 
(as,  for  example,  by  the  translation  of  £wa  in  Rev.  iv.,  G,  al., 
especially  when  Q^iov  occurs  so  often  and  in  such  an  utterly 
different  sense),  or  some  striking  imagery  obliterated  (e.  </., 
ii(nraaap.iroi>,  Ileb.  xi.,  13  ;  they  were  far  from  having  "  em 
braced"  them:  as  Tyndale  and  Cranmcr  rightly  mark  in 
translation,  they  did  but  "  salute"  them  from  afar)  —  when  we 
take  all  these  numerous  isolated  cases,  as  well  as  the  classes 
of  instances  which  we  have  before  specified,  it  seems  impossi 
ble  to  resist  the  conviction  that  revision  ought  certainly  to 
extend  to  cases  of  inaccuracy,  but  that  it  also  ought  to  be 
subjected  to  restrictions,  and  that  each  individual  case  should 
be  estimated  on  its  own  merits. 

Besides  cases  of  definite  inaccuracy,  we  have  a  large  class 
insufficient  rcn-  °f  cascs  in  which  our  translation  is  insufficient 
and  inadequate  rather  than  positively  inaccu 
rate  or  inexact.  Here  the  same  rules  mainly  apply  as  stated 
above;  but  still  greater  care  is  required,  otherwise  the  whole 
texture  of  our  version  might  be  insensibly  altered.  Indeed, 
it  may  perhaps  be  safely  said  that  if  a  case  does  not  come 
clearly  under  the  head  of  a  definite  inaccuracy  it  should  be 
left  untouched.  "NVe  want  a  revised,  not  what  is  ambitiously 
called  an  improved  translation. 

Similar  care  will  have  to  be  used  in  reference  to  debatable 
Debatable  po»-  passages.  "Where  the  balance  of  opinion  either 
way  is  nearly  the  same,  there  prudence  suggests 
that  the  present  English  Version  should  obviously  be  allowed 
to  remain.  Even  in  important  passages,  such  as  Phil,  ii.,  6, 
where  the  judgment  of  modern  criticism  seems  clearly  to  pre 
ponderate  against  the  rendering  of  ufnray/uor,  adopted  by  the 
older  versions  and  ivt:iinrd  l»y  the  A.  V.,  we  should  yet  con 
sider  it  questionable  wlu-tlu'r  any  change  should  lu-  intro- 

tninshition  ''  \va>hing"  would  seem  to  have  been  introduced  l>y  the  translators 
from  Wii  Hill-. 
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duced.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  interesting  and  diffi 
cult  passage,  Rom.  viii.,  20,  21,  where,  though  it  does  seem  re 
quired  by  the  general  tenor  of  the  passage  that  the  on  should 
be  regarded  as  closely  dependent  on  the  preceding  iXirici  ("in 
hope  that,""etc.)  rather  than  as  causal  and  commencing  a  new 
clause,  we  should  still  hesitate  before  we  made  the  change. 
Even  in  a  yet  clearer  case,  where  there  does  seem  something 
like  inaccuracy,  and  where  a  change  would  certainly  seem  to 
cast  some  feeble  light  on  the  excgetical  difficulty,  AVC  should 
hesitate  before  we  actually  substituted  "  inasmuch  as  they 
were  disobedient"  for  the  "  who  were  disobedient"  of  the 
A.  V.  in  the  celebrated  passage  1  Pet.  iii.,  20.  The  grammat 
ical  certainty  of  the  clear  difference  in  thought  between  a 
participle  with  and  without  the  article  would  weigh  much 
with  us,  still,  even  here  we  might  not  feel  a  case  strong 
enough  for  an  absolute  change.  In  regard  of  the  translation 
of  TTvevfjiari  in  verse  18  we  should  not  be  so  sensitive,  as  here 
the  insertion  of  the  rw  is  clearly  against  evidence,  and  the 
translation  would  have  to  follow  the  true  text.  In  all  such 
debatable  passages,  then,  prudence  would  seem  to  suggest 
the  maintenance  of  the  present  version,  though  the  altern 
ative  rendering  might  most  properly  be  placed  in  the  mar 
gin.  And  if  in  these  greater  passages,  so,  certainly,  would  it 
seem  desirable  to  leave  the  text  untouched  in  passages  of 
minor  importance,  such,  for  example,  as  Luke  ii.,  49,  iv  rolq 
rov  rTarpog  pov  (house,  or  things  ?),  John  v.,  39,  tpevra-e  (pres 
ent,  or  imperative?),  John  xii.,  6,  (ftiKrra^v  (bare,  or  pur 
loined?),  Col.  i.,  15,  TrpwroTOKoe  Troche  KriaiuQ  ("of  every  crea 
ture,"  or  "  before  every  creature  ?").  In  all  such  passages, 
where  the  arguments  are  nearly  in  equipoise,  conservative 
principles  might  judiciously  be  allowed  to  prevail. 

But  in  passages  where  there  is  an  inconsistency  of  render- 
inconsistency  of  in»'  it  would  seem  proper  to  act  with  greater 
renderings.  freedom.  "While  we  may  rightly  rccognm-  and 
maintain  the  general  principle  of  our  own  version,  and,  in 
deed,  of  some  of  the  earlier  versions,  viz.,  in  preserving  a  free- 
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dom  as  to  the  rendering  of  the  same  Greek  word,  we  ca^ 
hardly  defend  the  varied  translations  of  the  same  words  that 
arc  found  in  our  version  of  the  Synoptical  Gospels.  There  is 
certainly  force  in  the  remark  of  Archbishop  Trench,  that,  in 
cases  of  similarity  of  language  in  the  Greek,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  and  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians,  a  careful  version  ought  in  some  degree  to 
reproduce  the  interesting  phenomenon  of  the  similarity  of 
words  and  expressions  in  the  original.*  Here,  then,  there 
really  seems  valid  reason  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  great 
variety  of  rendering  which  we  find  in  the  Authorized  Ver 
sion,  and  for  the  belief  that  not  only  in  these  more  general 
instances,  but  in  the  case  of  particular  words,  much  improve 
ment  might  properly  be  introduced.  No  plea  for  freedom 
can  fully  justify  us  in  retaining  all  the  seventeen  different  ren 
derings  of  (,-arapytw,  when  the  word  itself  is  only  used  about 
twenty-seven  times  in  all,  or  the  nine  different  renderings  of 
faXou  out  of  a  total  of  twelve  passages ;  and  that  these  are 
not  isolated  or  extreme  cases  will  be  seen  by  any  one  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  various  translations  that 
are  given  to  almost  any  word  of  fairly  common  use  in  the 
Greek  Testament.  We  advise  any  one  who  may  feel  a  doubt 
on  this  subject  to  look  into  a  useful  work  called  Tlie  Enylish- 
man's  Greek  Concordance  of  the  Neio  Testament,  and  to  judge 
for  himself.f  Here,  at  any  rate,  revision  would  be  not  only 

*  See  Rev.  of  Authorized  Version,  p.  59,  where  examples  are  given  of  need 
less  changes  in  rendering  in  the  case  of  some  words  common  to  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians  and  Epistle  to  the  Colossians — e.  g.,  ivipytta,  Eph.  i.,  19, 
Col.  ii.,  12 ;  Tairiivoppoavvii,  Eph.  iv.,  2,  Col.  iii.,  12 ;  mipfiiftaZonivov,  Eph. 
iv.,  1(5,  Col.  ii.,  19.  To  which  we  may  add  aaiXytia,  2  Pet.  ii.,  7,  Jnde  4  ; 
Kvpionic,  -  IVt.  ii.,  lit.  .hide  8  (the  margin  of  the  former  passage,  however, 
gives  also  "dominion,"  as  in  the  latter  passage);  and  the  really  perverse 
change  of  rendering  in  £rtyoc,  2  IV t.  ii.,  17.  Jnde  i:>,  and  that  in  a  clause 
where  to  tin-  extent  of  eight  continuous  words  St.  Peter  and  St.Jude  are  ah- 
solutely  identical.  Thc-e  are  cases  in  \\hich,  witli  the  greate-t  desire  to 
make  as  few  changes  as  po.»il>lc,  hardly  any  reviser  could  forbear  suggesting 
a  change  in  one  of  the  two  synonyms  thus  found  in  identical  ]>:i- 

t  This  useful  work  is  better  known  to  scholars  and  interpreters  than  to 
the  general  student.  It  had,  however,  readied  a  third  edition  in  iNU).  The 
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desirable,  but  necessary.  Yet  here  also  caution  would  be  re 
quired.  No  mere  mechanical  uniformity  of  translation  is  for 
one  moment  to  be  advocated.  The  word  that  most  faithful 
ly  represents  the  meaning  of  the  passage  under  considera 
tion  is  the*  word  to  be  used  and  to  be  maintained,  without 
any  reference  to  the  mere  fact  of  its  having  been  used  or  not 
having  been  used  in  other  passages  where  the  same  Greek 
word  may  have  occurred.  Where,  however,  not  only  the 
Greek  word  is  the  same,  but  the  tenor  and  context  of  the 
passage  is  the  same,  there  variation  is  not  only  undesirable, 
but  even  unfaithful.  It  is  only,  then,  in  clear  cases  that  this 
form  of  revision  should  be  applied,  but  there  it  should  be  ap 
plied  without  hesitation. 

The  last  class  of  cases  in  which  revision  seems  necessary 
Obscure  ren-  ^s  where  we  find  obscurity,  whether  due  to  the 
now  antiquated  meaning  of  the  English  words, 
or  to  the  difficulty  or  ambiguity  of  the  original  Greek. 

There  are  a  few  cases  of  the  latter  kind  in  which  the  re 
visers  of  1611  seem  to  have  studiously  left  the  difficulty  as 
they  found  it,  and  to  have  made  the  English  only  too  faith 
ful  a  rendering  of  the  Greek.*  Such  a  verse,  for  instance,  as 

plan  of  the  work  is  very  simple.  The  Greek  word  is  given,  and  under  it  the 
passages  where  it  is  used;  but  the  passages  so  cited  are  not,  as  in  Bruder's 
Concordance,  in  Greek,  but  in  English,  and  in  the  words  of  the  Authorized 
Version.  The  student  can  thus  see  at  a  glance  not  only  how  many  times  a 
word  is  used  in  the  original,  but  how  it  is  translated  in  each  passage.  The 
judgment  that  a  sober  inspection  of  this  volume  would  lead  to  would  seem  to 
be  this — that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  variations  of  rendering  in  our  version  are 
certainly  numerous,  and  even  in  excess;  but  that,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  the  meaning  directly  or  indirectly  conveyed  by  the  context  has  been 
felt  and  recognized,  and  the  English  word  chosen  accordingly. 

*  It  is  very  doubtful  how  far  such  a  principle  as  this  can  be  justified,  viz., 
of  leaving  the  English  translation  in  the  same  state  of  ambiguity  as  the 
Greek,  so  that,  if  two  meanings  should  be  fairly  compatible  with  the  words 
of  the  original,  they  should  be  equally  so  with  the  words  of  the  translation. 
It  may  be  urged  that  it  is  literally  faithful;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  inu-t 
be  felt  to  be  an  evasion.  Let  us  take  an  instance.  In  the  very  doubtful 
words.  John  i.,  0,  rjv  TO  QWQ  ro  a\i]9ivov,  o  0uiri£fi  irdvra  av9ptt)irov  tp^ofit- 
vov  u'c  rov  KUOHOV,  there  are  obviously  three  constructions  p<>s*iliK-.  Either 
il>Xi'>pivov  may  be  joined  (1)  with  t]v  as  a  sort  of  resolved  imperfect,  or  ('_') 
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verse  36  of  1  Cor.  vii.,  can  hardly  convey  any  meaning  what 
ever  to  the  English  reader,  whereas  by  the  simple  insertion 
of  the  word  "  daughter"  in  italics  after  the  word  "  virgin" 
some  clew  to  the  meaning  of  the  verse  is  at  once  given.  Col. 
ii.,  23  is  perhaps  another  instance.  In  such  cases,  however, 
two  good  rules  must  be  systematically  followed.  First,  the 
translator  must  be  careful  not  to  pass  into  the  province  of 
the  interpreter,  and  to  give  a  paraphrase  instead  of  a  faithful 
rendering.  All  that  he  can  or  ought  to  do  is,  by  some  words 
in  italics,  or  some  happy  choice  of  expression  or  subtle  change 
of  collocation,  to  make  the  probable  meaning  of  the  Greek  as 
clear  and  appreciable  as  the  nature  of  the  passage  will  ad 
mit.  Secondly,  if  there  be  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  one  or  more  of  the  alternative  render 
ings  should  be  placed  in  the  margin. 

In  the  case  of  archaisms  which  tend  to  obscure  the  mean- 
Archaism?,  if  ob-  ing,  revision  should  certainly  be  adopted.     But 

scnre,  should  be     .    e  ,      * 

removed.  here  this  very  obvious  rule  should  be  followed  : 

archaisms  should  be  removed,  not  wherever  they  occur,  sim 
ply  because  they  are  archaisms,  but  in  those  cases  only  where 
they  leave  the  general  reader  in  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  words  or  passage.  For  instance,  few  general  readers  or 
hearers  know  what  St.  Paul  means  when  he  tells  the  Corinthi 
ans  that  he  knows  "  nothing  by  himself"  (1  Cor.  iv.,  4),  or 

with  tivQpuirov  as  a  tertiary  predicate  (see  Donaldson,  Greek  Grammar,  § 
48!)  seq.),  or  (3)  with  0u>c  as  a  secondary  predicate  (see  Donaldson,  New 
Cratylus,  §  304,  or  Greek  Grammar,  §  436  seq.).  Assuming — which  may  be 
assumed — that  the  choice  mainly  lies  between  (2)  and  (3),  are  we  to  adopt  a 
translation  which  would  leave  the  English  as  doubtful  as  to  structure  as  the 
Greek,  e.y.,"  every  man  coming  into  the  world"  (so  the  Five  Clergymen),  or 
are  we  to  make  the  meaning  distinct  by  translating  citlicr  according  to  (2), 
"  when  he  cometh  into  the  world"  (the  A.  V.  is  inexact),  or  according  to  (3), 
"liv  coming  into  tln¥  world" — "i.  »•.,  by  the  Word's  coming  into  the  world?'1 
Tin1  answer  is  not  easy.  Tin-  decision,  however,  of  most  interpreters  would, 
we  think,  be.  this  :  Do  not  adopt  the  cva-ive  translation,  but  place  one  of  the 
two  latter  translations  in  the  text  and  the  other  in  the  margin.  The  result 
in  this  individual  case  would  probably  be  that  (3)  would  obtain  the  place  in 
the  text,  and  that  ('_')  would  stand  in  the  margin.  To  evade  is  never  satis 
factory. 
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would  suppose  that  the  words  in  the  Greek  were  olot 
avvoica.  Here  a  change  of  preposition  ("  against"  for  "  by") 
would  be  quite  enough,  without  turning  for  aid  to  the  wordy 
"I  am  not  guilty  in  conscience  of  any  thing"  of  the  Rhemish 
Version.  -The  "  by  myself"  is  found  in  all  the  old  versions, 
and  is  an  heir-loom  from  Tyndale.  It  would  still  be  under 
stood  in  some  parts  of  England,  but  is  certainly  misunder 
stood  by  the  majority  of  English  readers.  The  often-quoted 
"took  up  our  carriages"  of  Acts  xxi.,  15  is  another  instance. 
Here  the  archaism  has  no  such  pedigree  as  the  former,  but 
was  due  to  the  last  revision:  Tyndale's  rendering  is  "we 
made  ourselves  ready,"  which  under  Coverdale's  hand  be 
came  the  very  vague  "  were  ready."  Cranmer,  followed  by 
the  Bishops'  Bible,  adopts  the  not  very  felicitous  "  we  took 
up  our  burdens;"  the  Genevan  the  more  exact  but  certainly 
homely  "  we  trussed  up  our  fardels ;"  while  the  Rhemish 
comes  very  badly  out  of  it  with  the  frigid  and  scarcely  accu 
rate  "  being  prepared,"  due  to  the  "  prrcparati"  of  the  Vul 
gate.  Tyudale's  rendering  is  really,  perhaps,  the  best  of 
those  already  given,  and  has  on  its  side,  what  perhaps  its  au 
thor  was  little  aware  of,  the  authority  of  the  venerable  Syri- 
ac  Version.  Many  similar  instances  might  be  cited,  such,  for 
example,  as  Matt,  vi.,  25,  "  take  no  thought ;"  Acts  xvii.,  23, 
"  devotions ;"  1  Tim.  v.,  4, "  nephews;"  in  all  of  which  change 
is  clearly  required,  owing  to  the  change  of  meaning  which 
the  lapse  of  time  has  introduced  into  the  words.  It  may  be 
doubted,  also,  whether  a  passage  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
quoted  in  the  House  of  Commons*  as  a  mistranslation, "  not 
slothful  in  business"  (Rom.  xii.,  11),  does  not  really  involve 
an  archaism,  and  whether  the  "  busyness"  of  1  Gil  did  not  ap 
proach  more  nearly  to  the  tnrovcy  of  the  original  than  it  cer 
tainly  does  now.  There  is  a  little  doubt,  however,  in  the 

*  This  particular  passage  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Heywood  in  his  sj>eech  on 
Revision  when  moving  the  address  above  referred  to  (see  p.  14),  and  cited  as 
being  erroneously  translated.  See  the  speech  as  given  in  Hansard's  Debates 
(:;d  Berie«),  \-«>l.  exliii.,p.  ii'L'  Mq. 
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matter,  as  Tyn dale,  by  his  "  let  not  the  business  which  yc 
have  in  hand  be  tedious  to  you,"  though  showing  praisewor 
thy  exactness  as  to  the  article  (rjj  <nrovtiri  p)  dir^pm),  has  ap 
parently  used  "  business"  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  now  used, 
and  which  a  popular  preacher  on  this  sermon  found  to  his 
cost  was  certainly  not  the  sense  which  St.  Paul  intended  to 
be  assigned  to  it  in  his  practical  and  ever-seasonable  precept. 
Love  and  zeal  in  the  hearts  of  the  very  best  of  us  are  ever  in 
danger  of  growing  dull  and  cold. 

We  have  now  concluded  our  general  survey  of  the  limits 
concluding  re-  to  which  revision  might  properly  be  carried. 

marks.  -yye  Jmve  gecn  t]iat  not  only  wuerc  crror  js  plain 

ly  to  be  recognized,  but  even  in  cases  where  inaccuracy,  in 
consistency,  or  obscurity  may  be  distinctly  visible,  there  it 
would  seem  the  duty  of  a  faithful  revision  to  introduce  cor 
rections.  There  may  be  also  other  cases  hardly  falling  ex 
actly  under  any  one  of  the  classes  just  specified  where  an  at 
tentive  reviser  might  feel  that  a  change  was  necessary  to 
bring  out  the  full  meaning  of  the  holy  original,  but  these 
probably  would  not  be  many,  and,  when  the  great  principle 
of  the  least  2>ossible  change  consistent  with  faithfulness  was 
borne  in  mind,  would  often  be  reconsidered  on  a  final  review. 
We  may  fairly  assume,  then,  that  we  have  specified  the  lim 
its  beyond  which  no  revision  of  the  future  would  ever  be  like 
ly  to  go,  and  to  which,  if  the  revision  were  undertaken  by  au 
thority,  it  ought  certainly  to  be  restrained  by  definite  prelim 
inary  instructions. 

Into  the  minor  matters  of  the  spelling  of  proper  names, 
correction  of  doubtful  English  (Matt,  xvi.,  15;  John  ix.,  31, 
al.),  use  of  italics  (Col.  i.,  19  ;  Ileb.  x.,  38,  al.),  punctuation  (1 
Cor.  xv.,  29,  32  ;  2  Cor.  v.,  19,  al.),  and  other  matters  of  detail, 
it  does  not  seem  here  necessary  to  enter.*  In  all,  the  same 

*  All  these  questions,  however,  are  of  importance,  esjiecially  the  introduc 
tion  of  italic*  ami  ]imirtii:iti<ui.      In  regard  to  the  former,  :i  very  careful  in 
quiry  would  have  to  he  instituted  :i<  to  what  are  to  he  coii>idi-red  tin   italics 
of  the  Authori/ed  Version,  if,  indeed,  the  "  previous  question"  would  not  have 
M    M 
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general  principles  of  restriction  above  alluded  to  would  com 
monly  be  found  applicable,  but  as  the  likelihood  of  disturb 
ing  existing  prepossessions  by  such  changes  would  be  but 
small,  the  restrictive  principle  would  not  need  to  be  very 
rigorously  applied.  Perhaps  we  may  shortly  say  that  on 
the  first  of  the  cases  above-mentioned  (spelling  of  proper 
names)  but  little  change  would  be  desirable,  but  that  in  the 
last  (punctuation)  considerable  improvements  might  be  in 
troduced.  Even  here,  however,  caution  would  be  required. 
Punctuation  is  not  by  any  means  in  so  satisfactory  a  state, 
even  in  our  modern  historical  works,  that  we  could  presume 
overmuch  on  modern  theories.  Under  any  circumstance,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  no  toleration  would  be  extended  to  that 
objectionable,  though,  as  we  fear  our  own  pages  bear  witness, 
occasionally  serviceable  modern  mark,  the  dash.  The  revis 
ers,  we  think,  would  be  wise  to  make  the  Cambridge  edition 
their  standard,  and  to  adhere  to  its  punctuation,  unless  the 
exegesis  of  the  passage  clearly  required  a  change. 

"VVe  may  now  pass  onward  to  the  actual  application  of  the 
principles  above  laid  down. 

to  be  raised  as  to  whether  they  might  not  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  The 
edition  of  1G11  has  never  been  held  to  be  a  valid  authority,  many  instances 
occurring  in  which  supplementary  words  are  inserted,  and  not,  as  usually, 
printed  in  italics  :  see,  for  example,  Gal.  i.,  8,  9,  where  there  is  a  distinct  in 
consistency  in  printing  ("  preach  any  other  Gosj»eF)  in  two  consecutive  verses. 
There  appears  to  have  been  a  thorough  revision  of  these  additions  in  the  Cam 
bridge  folio  edition  of  1638.  Between  that  time  and  17G9  many  additions 
seem  to  have  crept  in,  but  since  the  latter  date,  when  the  italics  were  again 
revised,  few,  if  any,  fresh  introductions  appear  to  have  been  made.  In  a  few 
passages  (e.  g.,  Acts  vii.,  9,  "calling  upon  God")  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  gloss  supplied  by  the  added  word  is  not  exegetically  incorrect.  In  the 
equally  important  question  of  punctuation  there  would  be  need  of  careful  pre 
liminary  consideration.  In  many  passages  (e.g.,  1  Cor.  xv.,  '_'!>,  :li' ;  2 Cor. 
v.,  lit)  the  punctuation  depends  on  previous  exegetical  decision.  A  careful 
paper  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  Oct.,  1868. 
The  fullest  information  on  the  subject  of  italics  will  be  found  in  an  excellent 
treatise  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Ely  (Dr.  Turton),  entitled  The  Text  of  the  En 
glish  Bible  as  printed  at  the  Universities,  Cambridge,  1S33. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

AMOUNT   OF   CORRECTIONS   LIKELY  TO   BE   INTRODUCED. 

WE  have  now  come  to  a  very  practical  question,  and  one 
Amount  or          that  can  only  be  satisfactorily  answered  in  a 

change  an  impor-  .  .  .          - 

tant  questioii.  practical  manner,  and  by  actual  samples  of  re 
vision  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  rules.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  question  of  primary  importance.  If  it  should  appear  that 
the  amount  of  change  necessary  to  bring  our  present  version 
up  to  a  reasonable  standard  of  faithfulness  and  accuracy  is 
really  not  so  great  as  is  assumed  by  popular  writers  and 
thinkers  on  the  subject,  then  much  of  the  prejudice  against  a 
revision  would  disappear.  The  question,  in  fact,  would  then 
not  assume  the  invidious  form,  Is  it  wise  to  tamper  with  our 
existing  noble  version  ?  but  would  simply  be  this :  With  such 
an  amount  of  change  before  us  as  the  foregoing  principles 
would  seem  to  involve,  is  it  wise  or  unwise  to  disturb  our 
existing  translation  ?  On  the  amount  of  change  the  whole 
subject  will  mainly  be  found  to  turn,  and  till  that  be  approx 
imately  estimated  all  dealing  with  current  objections  will  be 
futile.  Our  present  opponents — even  those,  it  may  be  said, 
who  at  least  ought  to  be  better  informed,  at  once  assume 
that  there  will  be  a  great  amount,  and  then  proceed  to  state 
all  the  evils  that  will  follow. 

We  must,  then,  deal  with  the  question,  however  roughly, 
iimv  it  mav  be  of  probable  amount.  But  how  can  this  best  be 
uej-  done?  Probably  in  two  ways:  First,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  amount  of  change  likely  to  be  introduced  by 
grammatical  and  exegetical  considerations,  by  taking  some 
current  revision  made  on  general  principle's  of  distinct  avoid 
ance  of  change  except  where  accuracy  required  it,  and  by 
making  a  calculation  from  actual  inspection  of  the  sum  total 
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of  corrections  that  would  be  likely  on  such  a  system  to  be 
introduced  in  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament.  Secondly, 
by  giving  actual  samples  of  revision,  based  on  the  princi 
ples  of  the  foregoing  chapter,  and  checked  by  all  the  limita 
tions  which"  we  have  already  specified.  We  shall  then  have 
before  us  a  system  in  which  generally  unnecessary  change  is 
avoided,  and  also  one  in  which  limiting  and  conservative 
considerations  are  still  more  allowed  to  prevail. 

For  a  rough  estimate  of  the  greatest  amount  of  change 
Amount  of  that  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  expect  in  any 
revtefonofthe  revision  of  the  present  day,  we  may  turn  to  one 
Five  clergymen.  airea(jy  used  in  reference  to  textual  change,  The 
Revised  Translation  by  Five  Clergymen.  In  this  work,  though 
change  has  been  very  freely  introduced  wherever  faithfulness 
and  accuracy  seemed  to  require  it,  yet  it  certainly  may  be 
considered  as  a  fair  specimen  of  a  revision  in  which  unneces 
sary  change  is  avoided.  The  amount  of  change  is  greater, 
especially  in  the  case  of  inaccuracies,  than  would  result  from 
an  observance  of  the  principles  of  this  chapter,  as  scarcely 
any  instance,  however  slight,  has  been  allowed  to  pass  with 
out  emendation.  If,  then,  we  first  make  our  calculation  from 
this  particular  translation,  we  shall  probably  have  arrived  at 
results,  as  to  the  amount  of  change,  beyond  which  it  may  be 
considered  certain  that  no  careful  and  conservative  revision 
of  the  present  time  would  ever  advance.  We  shall,  in  fact, 
have  arrived  at  what  mathematicians  call  the  superior  limit, 
the  inferior  limit  being  either  change  only  where  it  would 
simply  be  impossible,  on  any  principle  of  faithfulness,  to  main 
tain  the  present  version,  or  no  change  at  all. 

Let  us  take  two  different  portions,  one  from  the  Gospels, 
the  other  from  the  Epistles,  so  as  to  form  as  fair  an  estimate 
as  we  can  for  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament.  If  we  take 
the  first  four  chapters  of  St.  John's  Gospel  and  count  all  the 
changes  (except  those  due  to  textual  criticism,  which  have 
been  estimated  already),  we  shall  find  that  they  amount  to 
about  172.  The  majority  of  these  changes,  however,  is  of  so 
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slight  a  kind  as  regards  the  general  tone  and  rhythm  of  the 
verse  (insertions  of  the  article,  changes  of  perfect  to  the  sim 
ple  preterite,  etc.)  that  they  would  probably  escape  the  notice 
of  the  general  hearer.  The  number  of  verses  in.  the  four  chap 
ters  is  166. 

If  we  now  take  a  short  epistle,  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ga- 
latians,  and  similarly  count  the  changes,  we  shall  find  them 
about  107,  the  number  of  verses  being  149.  If  we  now  com 
bine  the  results  so  as  to  form  a  rough  estimate  for  the  whole 
New  Testament,  this  result  is  arrived  at — about  339  changes 
in  815  verses,  or  very  little  more,  on  the  average,  than  at  the 
rate  of  one  change  for  each  verse.  Such  a  result  can  not  fairly 
be  considered  very  alarming  when  we  remember  that  this 
amounts,  on  an  average,  to  a  change  of  a  single  word  in  cer 
tainly  not  less  than  every  twenty.  At  any  rate,  even  if  it 
should  seem  alarming,*  it  may  be  considered  sufficient  to  dis 
pose  of  the  greater  part  of  the  current  arguments  against  re 
vision,  which  are  founded  on  the  assumption  of  a  far  greater 

*  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  certainly  not  unsatisfactory,  that  this  amount 
of  change  has  already  been  thought  very  alarming,  not  only  by  episcopal 
speakers  in  the  recent  sitting  of  Convocation  (see  The  Guardian  for  May  11), 
Imt  even  in  public  journals,  where  thoroughness  of  work  is  more  often  recom 
mended  than  purely  conservative  change.  The  fears,  however,  are  not  alto 
gether  well  founded.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  said  that  no  present  revi 
sion  for  public  use  would  be  likely  to  go  so  far  as  that  of  the  Five  Clergymen, 
on  which  the  calculation  was  based.  Still,  when  all  the  small  changes,  not 
only  in  the  text  and  translation,  hut  also  in  the  italics  and  even  punctuation, 
which  would  almost  certainly  be  introduced  even  by  the  most  conservative 
revisers,  are  taken  into  the  calculation,  it  does  not  seem  likeb'  that  the  aggre 
gate  of  changes,  great  mnl  small  (the  majority  will  certainly  be  of  this  de 
scription),  will  immericalh  he  much  less  than  lias  been  -pecilied,  though  the 
\\hole  ver-ion  will  tic  revi-ed  to  a  decidedly  lower  key  than  that  of  the  Fin- 
Cl,r<ii/>ii>  n.  The  comparison  in  an  article  in  The  Times  (for  May  (!;  1 
one  change  in  CMTV  \cr-e  and  our  note  in  every  liar  in  a  piece  of  mu.-ir.  i- 
hanlly  fair.  In  the  fir-t  place,  the  ratio  of  the  one  change  to  the  average 
number  of  element*  unchanged  is  very  ditVerent  in  the  two  ca-es.  and.  in  the 
next  place,  it  is  certainly  true  that  ue  may  express  the  same  sentiment  by 
different  form*  of  words.  \\  heiva<  the  same  air  can  only  be  cxpre--cd  by  the 
vaine  ~e(|iience  of  notes.  After  all.  calculation  will  .-how,  a-  is  indicated  in 
the  text,  that  such  a  standard  of  rc\  i-ion  \\ill  only  involve  change  to  the  amount 
•'fjii-f  i«  r  <•<  nt.  ( 'an  thi-  tie  thought  very  serious? 
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percentage  of  change.  "When  it  is  quite  clear  that  no  revis 
ion  would  be  tolerated  in  excess  of  that  of  the  Five  Clergy 
men,  and  when  cool  calculation  shows  that  in  that  particular 
revision  the  amount  of  change  would  appear  to  be  about  one 
word,  and  that  often  a  little  word,  in  each  verse,  surely  it  is 
idle  to  call  this  recasting  or  remodeling,  and  to  argue  accord 
ingly. 

It  can  not  be  pleaded  that  other  portions  of  Scripture 
would  show  very  different  results  to  those  derived  froni  the 
portions  now  chosen.  In  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  in  the  work  re 
ferred  to,  the  amount  of  change  is  very  steady. 

If  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  had  been  translated,  the 
Final  amount  change  in  it  would  probably  have  risen  above 
on  this  basis.  ^IQ  stan  jarc])  ]jUt  this  would  have  been  more 
than  balanced  by  the  smaller  amount  of  change  in  other  Gos 
pels,  in  two  of  which  it  would  have  probably  fallen  below. 
If,  then,  we  may  assume  that  any  future  revision  would  cer 
tainly  not  overstep  the  limits  practically  observed  in  the 
work  referred  to,  we  arrive,  for  our  superior  limit,  at  this  re 
sult — one  change  in  every  Jive  verses  due  to  textual  criticism, 
and  about  one  change  in  each  verse  due  to  grammar  and  gen 
eral  exegesis.  But  this,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  the  superior 
limit,  below  which  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  any  revision  of 
the  present  time  would  certainly  fall.  If  every  petty  change 
due  to  every  cause  were  to  be  taken  into  account,  the  ivsult 
would  be  as  above;  but,  in  the  foregoing  estimate,  notice  is 
only  taken  of  the  greater  forms  of  change  due  to  textual  and 
grammatical  considerations. 

"We  have  now  to  try  and  estimate  how  far  below  this  supe- 
Probabie         rior  limit  any  modern  revision  would  be  likely 

amount  in  ft  •  ,    . 

new  revision,  to  fall.  Tins  can  only  be  done  by  giving  some 
samples  of  revision,  textual  and  grammatical,  based  on  the 
principles  of  the  last  chapter,  as  far  as  a  single  mind  can  <1" 
it;  but  it  must  be  well  borne  in  remembrance  by  the  intelli 
gent  reader  that  he  has  here  only  the  judgment  of  a  s!i«jl< 
/,  and  that  the  results  would  probably  be  different  in  tht- 
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case  of  several  minds  in  union.  The  difference,  however, 
would  not,  perhaps,  ultimately  be  in  excess.  On  first  going 
over  the  work  the  amount  of  change  would  be  great ;  but  on 
a  reconsideration  of  it,  experience,  maturity  of  powers,  con 
viction  of  the  impossibility  of  following  rigid  rules,  and— best 
of  all  teachers — consciousness  in  many  passages  of  failure  and 
of  over-correction,  would  finally  reduce  the  changes,  on  the 
second  revision,  almost  by  one  half.  All  united  companies  of 
revisers,  whatever  their  work  may  be,  commonly  begin  with 
timidity,  rapidly  advance  to  boldness  and  excess  of  change, 
and  end  with  caution  and  conservatism.  When  the  TraXtVrpo- 
TTOC  avpa  in  revision,  as  the  Greeks  call  it,  once  begins  to  blow, 
it  continues  with  all  the  steadiness  of  a  trade  wind.  It  does 
not,  then,  by  any  means  follow  that  a  mixed  company  of  re 
visers  would  introduce  in  the  long  run  more  changes  in  actual 
amount  than  any  one  single  scholar  of  moderation  and  sobri 
ety.  The  changes  introduced  by  the  company  would  un 
doubtedly  be  better  than  those  of  the  individual,  but  they 
would  not  be  more  numerous. 

The  portions  of  Scripture  chosen  are  the  Sermon  on  the 
Sample  portions  Mount,  and  four  of  the  most  difficult  chanters  of 

chosen  for  rcvis- 

ion.  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans :  the  first  as 

being  a  portion  of  Scripture  in  which  the  change  needed  is 
very  little,  the  second  as  being  a  portion  where  necessary 
change  reaches  a  maximum.  Except  in  cases  where  the  rea 
son  for  the  change  is  obvious,  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
made  arc  shortly  specified  in  the  foot-notes.  The  changes 
due  to  textual  criticism  are  indicated  by  spaced  printing,  and 
the  reading  of  the  Authorized  Version  given  in  the  left-hand 
margin;  the  cluin^fs  due  to  grammar  and  other  principles 
are  indicated  by  blacker  type,  and  the  words  which  have  been 
affected  by  the  changes  art'  Lr'iven  in  the  right-hand  column. 
The  amount,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  changes,  can  thus 
easily  be  seen.  It  may  be  added  that  italics  are  left  as  we 
find  them  in  what  may  l>e  called  (Cor  these  added  words)  the 
first  really  standard  edition  (Cambridge,  1G38). 
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We  begin,  then,  with  our  blessed  Lord's  Sermon  on  the 
Mount. 

ST.  MATTHEW,  CHAP.  V. 

CRITICAL.  '  i  And  sccing  the  multitudes,  he  GRAMMATICAL. 
went  up  into  the*  mountain :  and  a 
when  he  was  set,  his  disciples  came 
unto  him.  2  And  he  opened  his  mouth, 
and  taught  them,  saying,  3  Blessed 
are  the  poor  in  spirit:  for  theirs  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  4  Blessed 
are  they  that  mourn :  for  they  shall 
be  comforted.!  5  Blessed  are  the 
meek:  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth. 
6  Blessed  are  they  thatj  hunger  and  which  do 
thirst  after  righteousness  :  for  they 
shall  be  filled.  7  Blessed  are  the  mer 
ciful  :  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy. 
8  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  heart :  for 
they  shall  see  God.  9  Blessed  are  the 

*  Here  a  change  seems  positively  required,  not  merely  on  grammatical 
grounds,  but  on  general  and  exegetical  grounds.  It  was  "  the  mountain," 
not  necessarily  "the  known  mountain" (DeWette),  but  simply  the  mountain 
near  to  which  and  on  the  sides  of  which  the  multitudes  then  were  gathered ; 
TO  opos  TO  TrXnaiov,  Euthymius.  The  article  is  certainly  not  used  indefinitely 
either  in  Greek  (see  Hermann,  on  Viyer,  p.  703)  or  Hebrew,  and  almost  cer 
tainly  not  here  generically  ("  the  mountain  country"),  opoc  being  always  used 
in  the  N.  T.  to  denote  a  single  mountain,  and  >/  optivi]  (Luke  i.,  30,  (>:>)  the 
mountain-country.  All  the  English  versions  adopt  the  indefinite  article ;  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  however,  has  properly  retained  the  definite  translation,  "THone 
muut."  See  Bosworth,  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels,  in  /oc.,  p.  1C. 

t  This  verse  is  placed  after  ver.  5  by  Lachmann,  Tregelles,  and  other  ed 
itors  on  the  authority  of  the  Codex  Bezne,  the  Curetonian  Syriac,  and  a  def 
inite  comment  of  Origen;  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  authority  would 
be  considered  bv  all  sober  critics  as  far  too  weak  to  justify  any  change. 

I  One  of  those  very  small  changes  which  will  often  have,  to  be  made.  There 
is  really  no  reason,  except  it  can  possibly  be  that  the  insertion  of  ''do"  was 
thought  to  bind  "hunger  &  thirst"  more  closely  together,  why  there  should 
be  a  change  from  the  translation  in  ver.  4.  Tyndafe,Cr<tiiin<r,  and  the  Gen 
evan  similarly  vary  as  to  '•  which,"  but  not  as  to  the  insertion  of  the  "do," 
as  in  the  A.V. 
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CKITICAL.  peacemakers  :  for  they  shall  be  called  WAMMATICAL. 
the  sons*  of  God.  1 0  Blessed  are  they  children 
which  are  persecuted  for  righteous 
ness'  sake :  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  1 1  Blessed  are  ye,  when 
men  shall  revile  you,  and  persecute 
you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil 
against  you  falsely,f  for  my  sake.  12 
Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad,J  for 
great  is  your  reward  in  heaven :  for 
so  persecuted  they  the  prophets  which 
were  before  you. 

13  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth :  but 
if  the  salt  have  lost  his  savour,  where 
with  shall  it  be  salted?  it  is  thence 
forth  good  for  nothing,  but  to  be  cast 
out,  and  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of 

*  Probably  a  desirable  change.     The  distinction  between  "  children"  and 
"sons"  may  usually  be  maintained  with  advantage  both  in  this  and  in  other 
passages  of  the  New  Testament.     The  reference,  of  course,  is  to  the  vfoBiaia, 
but  no  argument  can  be  founded  on  the  general  translation  of  this  word,  as  it 
is  translated  in  three  ways  in  the  A.V.,  viz.,  "adoption"  in  Rom.  viii.,  15,  215; 
"adoption  of  sons,"  Gal.  iv.,  .r>  ;  "adoption  of  children,"  Epli.  i.,  5.     We 
may  remark  that  there  is  no  need  to  displace  the  article,  there  being  at  least 
two  good  grammatical  reasons  (the  nuncupative  verb  K\r)9i'iffovrai  and  the 
absence  of  the  article  before  &tov)  why  it  should  not  be  expressed  in  the  orig 
inal,  though  presumably  latent.     It  may  be  added  that  throughout  the  para 
graph  the  translation  of  on  is  maintained  as  in  the  A.  V.     No  doubt  on  more 
commonly  gives  the  reason  ("  because"),  while  y<ip  rather  confirms  ("  for")  ; 
but  to  press  such  a  principle  here  would  be  quite  needless:  comp.  ver.  30. 
In  ver.  12,  win-re  <>n  and  yap  appear  together,  the  matter  is  more  doubtful. 

t  The  word  '•falsely"  (\Lu<Sofifvot)  would  not  appear  if  the  translation  were 
made  from  the  text  of  Laclmiann  or  Tisehendorf  (ed.  7),  hut  its  omission  is 
very  feebly  supported,  :uul  could  not  be  accepted  when  the  evidence  for  and 
against  the  omission  i>  >oberly  considered.  Me\er  is  evidently  influenced  by 
purely  internal  and  subjective  considerations.  These  ha\e  their  \\\-\  weight 
both  here  and  generally,  but  few  would  deem  them  sufficient  to  make  up  for 
the  small  amount  of  evidence  against  the  word. 

*  We  ha\e  placed  a  comma  after  this  word  for  the  sake  of  more  closely 
connecting  the  clause  with  the  words  that  follow,  and  so  of  thus  marking  the 
slight  change  of  ratiocination  involved  in  the  on  and  yfip,  and  of  avoiding 
the  heavier  "because." 
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CRITICAL.       men>     1  4  Yc  arc  the  light  Of  the  World.    GRAMMATICAL. 

A  city  set*  on  an  hill  can  not  be  hid.  that  is  set 
15  Neither  do  men  light  a  candle,  and 
put  it  under  thef  bushel,  but  on  thef  a      a 
candlestick ;  and  it  giveth  light  unto 
all  that  are  in  the  house.     1 0  Even  soj  Let  your  light  so 
let  your  light  shine  before  men,  that 
they  may  see  your  good  works,  and 
glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heav 
en. 

17  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  de 
stroy  the  law,  or  the  prophets :  I  am 
not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.     1 8 
For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  Till  heaven 
and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle 
shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till 
all  be  fulfilled.     19  Whosoever  there 
fore   shall  break   one   of  these  least 
commandments,  and  shall  teach  men 
so,  he   shall  be  called  least§  in  the  the  least 
*  The  relative  is  here  omitted  with  WtcKjfa  it  being  really  a  principle  of 
some  importance  to  maintain,  where  possible,  the  translation  of  the  participle 
when  thus  used  without  the  article,  and  being  thus  what  is  called  a  secondary 
predication  :  see  Donaldson,  New  Cratylus,  §  301.     The  relatival  or  directly- 
predicative  translation  is  found  in  all  the  older  versions  (except  IVicliJfe'),  and 
even  in  Alford,  Auth.  Vers.  Revised  (in  loc.\  but  it  is  not  logically  or  gram 
matically  correct.     What  our  blessed  Lord  says  is  this  :  "  A  city  can  not  be 
hid  when  it  lieth  on  a  mountain."    The  words  that  most  nearly  say  this. 
with  the  least  possible  disturbance  of  the  A.V.,  are  those  in  the  text.     No 
doubt  both  opovg  and  Kitn'tvi]  could  be  more  literallv  translated,  but  the  prin 
ciple  of  minimum  change  suggests  the  present  words. 

t  These  two  changes  seem  positively  required,  it'  any  an  omit  is  really  to 
be  taken  of  the  article.  The  slight  difficulty  that  the  reader  feels  is  not  so 
much  owing  to  the  translation  as  to  the  fact  that  a  bushel  is  not  one  of  those 
articles  which  are  commonly  found  in  houses  now. 

t  The  correction  is  really  required  for  perspicuity.  Nine  Knglish  readers 
out  of  ten  think  that  the  "so"  refers  to  what  follows,  and  not  to  what  pre 
cedes.  Tyndale,  and  all  the  later  versions  except  the  lUicmisli,  coincide  with 
the  A.V.  The  Anglo-Saxon  and  IJ  V////V  both  properly  throw  the  "  so"  tor- 
ward,  and  make  it  the  first  word  in  the  sentence. 

§  So  Wiclijfe  '•  Tyndale  and  the  remaining  versions  prolix  the  definite  arti- 
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kingdom  of  heaven  :  but  whosoever  GRAMMATICAL. 

shall  do  and  teach  £/tera,the  same  shall 

be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of 

heaven.     20  For  I  say  unto  you,  That 

except  your  righteousness  shall  ex 

ceed  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes 

and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case  en 

ter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

21  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said 
to*  them  of  old  time,  Thou  shalt  not  by 
kill:  and  whosoever  shall  kill  shall  bo 
in  danger  of  the  judgment.  22  But  I 
say  unto  you,That  whosoever  is  angry 
Many  ancient  with  his  brother  without  a  causcf  shall 

nil  thnritii'M  omit  •,  -,  f     i         •      i 

without  a  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment:  and 
whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother, 
Tlaca,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  coun 
cil  :  and£  whosoever  shall  say,  Thou  but 
fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of  hell  fire. 
23  If  therefore^  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  Therefore  if 

cle.  Consistency  seems  to  require  the  omission  —  "shall  be  called  great  .... 
shall  he  called  least." 

*  The  translation  here  adopted  is  not  perfectly  certain,  the  ahlavital  use 
("by  them")  l>eing  grammatically  defensible  (see  Winer,  Gramm.,  §  31,  10, 
p.  275,  ed.  Moulton  ;  Meyer,  Kommentar,  in  for.),  but  not  exegetically  prob 
able,  the  clause  "but  I  say  unto  you,"  ver.  22,  seeming  to  gtnnd  in  such  clear 
parallelism  to  the  preceding  words.  The  Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  nil  the 
English  versions  adopt  the  dative  :  so  also  the  margin.  There  seems,  then, 
full  reason  for  the  change. 

t  The  words  "without  a  cause"  are  very  doubtful.  The  Vatican  and  M- 
naitic  MSS..  supported  by  several  versions,  omit;  the  remaining  uncial  MSS., 
with  the  <  lid  Latin.  Syriae,  and  Coptic  versions,  retain  the  words.  In  a  case 
of  such  clear  doubt,  it  would  seem  right  to  leave  the  words  in  the  text,  but 
t  i  notice  in  the  margin  the  doubtfulness  of  the  reading. 

J  This  change  is  neee-sarv  for  consistency.  There  can  be  no  reason  f»r 
translating  the  <V  by  "and"  in  one  clause,  and  "but"  in  the  next,  when  the 
first  four  words  in  both  clan>cs  are  the.  same.  The  (,'ni'^ni  and  Hh<  nnsh 
alone  adopt  ''and."  The  rest  agree  with  the  Authori/.ed  Version. 

§  This  change  might  seem  at  tirst  sight  needlessly  minute.  It  is.  hoxvexer, 
ri'-;/  dc-irablc  to  axuid.as  tar  as  ]>os>ible,  giving  orj'  the  strong  illative  tone 
which  the  position  of  -'  wherefore"  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  certainly 
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CRITICAL.  ti,c  a]tarj  ana  t}lcl.c  remember*  that  r 
thy  brother  hath  ought  against  thcc  ; 
24  Leave  there  thy  gift  before  the 
altar,  and  go  thy  way  ;  first  be  recon 
ciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come 
and  offer  thy  gift.  25  Agree  with 
thine  adversary  quickly,  whilef  thou  whiles 
in  the  way  with  art  with  him  in  the  way;J  lest  at 
any  time§  the  adversary  deliver  thee 
to  the  judge,  and  the  judge  deliver 

seems  to  imply.  This,  as  we  shall  find  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  is  better  reserved 
for  dpa.  We  are  also  preserving  the  same  position  for  the  illative  particle 
which  it  occupies  in  ver.  19.  The  exegesis  of  the  passage  seems  also  to  re 
quire  the  subordination  of  the  inference.  It  was  the  remembrance  of  the 
grave  punishment  that  overhangs  the  unloving  and  evil-speaking  that  sug 
gests  the  solemn  counsel  in  ver.  23.  It  does  not  so  much  directly  follow 
from  it  as  indirectly,  and  by  natural  consequence.  The  older  versions  pre 
serve  the  order  in  Auth.,  except  the  Genevan,  which  adopts  the  thoroughly 
correct  "  if  then"  (though  not  always  to  be  pressed),  and  lihemish,  which  here 
adopts  "if  therefore." 

*  The  change  to  the  subjunctive  is  apparently  necessary  on  the  principle 
of  a  paritv  of  moods  in  the  two  clauses.  Here  again  the  lihemish  is  with  the 
change.  The  remaining  versions  maintain  the  indicative;  but  in  the  first 
clause  Tyndale  and  Cranmer  both  preserve  the  indicative,  and  so  far  are  con 
sistent.  The  somewhat  doubtful  question  as  to  when  the  indicative  rather 
than  the  subjunctive  should  follow  "if,"  is  answered  succinctly  and  with  very 
good  sense  by  Latham,  English  Language,  §  53G,  vol.  ii.,  p.  42.)  (ed.  4). 

t  "  Whiles,  "as  an  archaic  form  (see  Johnson,  Dictionary,  ed.  Latham,  s.  v.), 
may  be  properly  changed  into  the  more  usual  form.  All  the  versions  have 
"  whiles"  except  Coverdale,  which  agrees  with  the  form  in  the  text. 

J  This  slight  transposition  is  necessitated  by  the  changed  order  which  crit 
ical  considerations  seem  clearly  to  require  in  the  original.  The  emphasis  thus 
falls  more  on  the  iv  ry  o^J,  and  should  be  preserved  in  the  translation.  The 
place  of  emphasis  in  English  is  frequently  at  the  close  of  the  sentence.  See 
Bum.  Rhetoric,  p.  100.  Some  valuable  remarks  on  the  importance  of  the 
order  in  an  English  sentence  will  be  found  in  Marsh,  EmjJisIt  Lanyuaye,  lect. 
xvi.,  p.  347  seq. 

§  The  translation  of  /u/Trort  is  by  no  means  uniform  in  the  A.V.,  the  tem 
poral  adjunct  being  sometimes  preserved  in  translation  (Matt.  iv.,G),  some 
times  omitted  (Matt,  vii.,  (!).  As  a  rough  rule,  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that 
where  the  idea  of  time  is  expressed  (as  here,  two  orow)  or  distinctly  implied 
in  the  sentence,  there  the  longer  form  should  lie  used  ;  where  it  is  only  lat 
ent,  then  the  shorter  form  "lest"  will  be  sufficient.  The  longer  form  here 
first  appears  in  Cranmer. 
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ti)ec  to  the  officer,  and  them  be  cast  GBAMJIATHJAL. 
into   prison.     20  Verily  I  say    unto 
thce,  Thou  shalt  by  no  means  come 
out  thence,  till  thou  hast  paid  the  ut 
termost  farthing. 

27  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said* 

Abv  them  of  ,  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 
28  But  I  say  unto  you,  That  whoso 
ever  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after 
her  hath  committed  adultery  with  her 
already  in  his  heart.  29  Yeaf  if  thyaiid 
right  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out,  and 
cast  it  from  thee :  for  it  is  profitable 
for  thee  that  one  of  thy  members 
should  perish,  and  not  that  thy  whole 
body  should  be  cast  into  hell.  30  And 
if  thy  right  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it 
off,  and  cast  it  from  thee :  for  it  is 
profitable  for  thce  that  one  of  thy 
members  should  perish,  and  not  that 

should  be  cast  thy   whole   body   should   go{  into 

hell.    31  It  hath  also§  been  said,Who-  it  hath  been 
soever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  let  him 

*  The  reading  of  the  text  is  supported  by  very  distinctly  preponderating 
evidence.  The  Curetoninn  Svriae  and  Vulgate  arc  among  the  minority,  but 
their  evidence  can  not  turn  the  scale. 

t  This  is  not  a  certain  correction,  as  perhaps  it  is  nearly  as  much  too  strong 
as  the  A.V.  is  too  weak.  It,  however,  does  seem  to  bring  out  the  meaning, 
that  not  only  mu>t  tin-  particular  sin  be  avoided,  but  even  the  first  motions 
of  it  in  the  heart  checked.  This  is  clearly  felt  by  Tyndul'  and  the  (Jenevan, 
in  both  of  which  the  translation  is  "therefore." 

I  The  critical  evidence  for  the  text  distinctly  preponderates.  The  Rec. 
Text  is  apparently  an  emendatory  repetition  from  vcr.  LM. 

§  Not  a  certain  correction,  but  still  apparently  necessary  to  mark  that  this 
is  a  fre»h  example  of  the  contrast  between  the  old  and  new  dispensation. 
The  particle  it  has  here  the  force  which  its  etymology  surest  s  ("in  the 
second  place"),  and  which  often  tnark>  its  u>e  both  in  the  (ircck  Testament 
and  elsewhere.  Compare  Donaldson,  Xew  Cratylus,  §  \~>~>,  p.  L'SJ.  The 
change  from  "hath  been"  to  "  was"  ( Alford)  does  not.  in  this  particular  ca-e, 
seem  nece.-sary. 
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give  her  a  writing  of  divorcement. 
32  But  I  say  unto  you,  That  whoso 
ever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  saving 
for  the  cause  of  fornication,  causeth 
•her  to  commit  adultery  :  and  whoso 
ever  shall  marry  her  when*  divorced,  that  ia 
committeth  adultery. 

33  Again,  ye   have   heard  that   it 
hath  been  said  to  them  of  old  time,  by 
Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself,  but 
shalt  perform   unto   the  Lord  thine 
oaths.     34  But  I  say  unto  you,  Swear 
not  at  all  ;  neither  by  heaven,  for  it  is 
God's  throne  :     35  Nor  by  the  earth, 
for  it  is  his  footstool  :  neither  by  Je 
rusalem,  for  it  is  the  city  of  the  great 
King.     36  Neither  shalt  thou  swear 
by  thy  head  ;  for  thou  canst  not  make  because 
one  hair  white  or  black.     37  But  let 
your  speechf  be,  Yea,  yea  ;  Nay,  nay  :  communication 
whatsoever  is  more  than  these  comcth  for  whatsoever 
of  evil.  J 

*  An  important  correction.  The  participle  has  not  the  article,  and  must 
not  be  translated  definitely.  Whether,  however,  it  should  be  translated  "a 
divorced  woman"  generally,  or  as  in  the  text,  is  by  no  means  certain.  The 
most  natural  view  would  seem  to  be  that  cnro\i\vfiivriv  is  what  grammarians 
call  n  tertiary  predicate,  and  that  thus  the  reference  is  to  one  unlawfully  di 
vorced,  as  above  specified.  See  De  Wette  and  Meyer,  in  loc.  It  must,  how 
ever,  always  remain  an  important  fact  in  the  great  controversy  connected 
with  this  verse,  that  St.  Matthew  has  not  inserted  the  article.  Had  he  done 
so,  it  would  have  been  certain  that  the  reference  was  to  the  special  case  above- 
mentioned  ;  as  it  is,  the  utmost  that  can  fairly  be  said  in  regard  of  the  exact 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  words  is  —  non  llquet. 

t  Not  an  important  change,  but  apparently  desirable  to  mark  that  it  was 
oral  communication  here  referred  to,  and  conveying  by  speech  the  convictions 
or  facts  asserted  either  affirmatively  or  negatively.  Comp.  Meyer,  in  loc.  The 
comment  of  liengel  in  reference  to  the  repeated  ''yea"  and  ''nay"  is  very 
good;  "es<  rei,  sit  cst  died:  non  rei,  sit  non  dicti."  WirlijJ'c  gives  as  the 
translation,  "  word  ;"  Rheinish,  "  talke."  The  rest  as  Auth. 

t  On  the  translation  of  this  word,  see  the  notes  on  chap,  vi.,  13. 
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38  Yc  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  GRAMMATICAL. 
said,  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth.  39  But  I  say  unto  you, 
That  ye  resist  not  evil:  but  whoso 
ever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right 
cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also. 
40  And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at 
the  law,  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let 
him  have  thy  clokc  also.  41  And 
whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a 
mile,  go  with  him  twain.  42  Give  to 
him  that  asketh  thee,  and  from  him 
that  would*  borrow  of  thee  turn  not 
thou  away. 

43  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been 
said,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour, 
and  hate  thine  enemy.  44  But  I  say 
unto  you,  Love  your  encmies.f  A  and 

that  curse  f       '  *.   .  "A 

you,  do  good  pray  for  them  which  A  persecute  you: 

hate  y™u!hat  45  That  ye  may  be  the  sonsj  of  your  children 


Father  which  is  in  heaven:  for  he 
maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and 
good,§  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  on  the  good 

*  Attention  m:iy  l>e  called  to  this  translation  of  rbv  9i\ovra.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  this  form  "would,"  which,  strictly  considered,  implies  con 
tingent  determination  (see  Bain,  English  Grammar,  p.  104),  approaches  more 
nearly  and  idiomatically  to  the  meaning  of  the  original  than  any  other  ex 
pression.  The  translation  "that  desireth"  (Alford)  is  heavy,  and  better  suit 
ed  to  the  stronger  form  /3oi'»Xo//at  :  "that  wisheth"  is  weak;  and  "that  is 
willing"  too  purely  independent  of  all  latent  purpose  to  suit,  at  any  rate,  the 
promt  ]  . 

t  This  is  one  of  the  many  cases  in  which  the  two  or  three  oldest  MSS., 
with  the  best  cursives  and  some  few  versions  of  high  character,  are  opposed 
to  the  Codex  15e/.;e.  supported  by  nil  the  second-class  uncial  MSS.  and  many 
vei-Mons.  Nearly  all  modern  critics,  in  both  cases  in  this  verse,  agree  with 
the  older  witnesses,  and  adopt  the  shorter  reading. 

t  See  note  on  ver.  J). 

§  Here  a  very  rigidly  accurate  translation  would  perhaps  mark  the  absence 
of  the  article  "on  evil  men  and  good"  (comp.  Wirlijfe,  "on  good  ami  evil 
men"),  and  similarly  in  the  next  clause.  This,  however,  would  seem  to  be 
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cr.mc.vi..       anj  unjUSt.       46  For   if  ye   love   them    OMJIMATIOAL. 
"  •'on  the  uujust 

which  love  you,  what  reward  have  ye  ? 
do  not  even  the  publicans  the  same?* 

47  And  if  ye   salute   your  brethren 
•only,  what  do  ye  more  than  others? 

publicans  so  ?  do  not  even  the  heathen  the  same? 

48  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as 
your  Father  which   is   in  heaven  is 
perfect. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

1  Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your 
aims  righteousnessf  before  men,  to  be 

seen  of  them :  otherwise  ye  have  no 
reward  of  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.  2  When  therefore}  thou  doest  Therefore  when 
alms,  do  not  sound  a  trumpet  before  thine  alms 
thee,  as  the  hypocrites  do  in  the  syn 
agogues  and  in  the  streets,  that  they 
may  have  glory  of  men.  Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  They  have  their  reward. 
3  But  when  thou  doest  alms,  let  not 
thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right 
hand  docth ;  4  That  thine  alms  may 
be  in  secret:  and  thy  Father  which 

unnecessary,  the  general  sense  being  expressed  fully  and  fairly  by  the  text, 
especially  when  the  repetition  of  the  preposition  is  dispensed  with.  The  evil 
and  good,  and  the  just  and  unjust,  are  here  considered  as  a  whole  clu^  t<> 
whom  the  benefits  are  equally  vouchsafed.  See  above,  p.  1 14.  note. 

*  The  best  critical  editors  here  read  ot>rwc,  but,  as  it  would  seem,  not  on 
distinctly  sufficient  evidence.  In  the  next  verse  the  balance  is  much  more 
decided,  the  Vatican,  Sinaitic,  and  Codex  Bezne  being  all  on  the  same  side. 

t  This  is  a  textual  change  in  which  the  state  of  the  critical  evidence  is 
much  about  the  same  as  in  chap,  v.,  44.  All  the  best  modern  editors  adopt 
the  reading  in  the  text:  i\ii)noovvi]v  was  :v  very  natural  ^loss. 

t  Change  made  on  the  same  principle  as  in  chap.  v..  L'."..  The  insertion 
of  "thine'1  in  italics  in  the  A.  V.  is  clearly  unnecessary;  see  below,  ver.  3. 
It  is  found  in  Tyndale  and  the  Genevan,  but  not  in  (Jranmer  nor  in  the 
Rhemish. 
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CRITICAL.     sceth  in  secret  himself*  shall  rewardf  GBAM*ATIOAU 

Aopenly.  thee  ^.  J 

cat,  5  And  when  ye  pray,  ye  shall 
not  be  as  the  hypocrites  are:  for 
they  love  to  pray  standing  in  the 
synagogues  and  in  the  corners  of  the 
streets,  that  they  may  be  seen  of  men. 
Verily  I  say  unto  you,  They  have  their 
reward.  C  But  thou,  when  thou  pray- 
est,  enter  into  thy  closet,  and  when 
thou  hast  shut  thy  door,  pray  to  thy 
Father  which  is  in  secret;  and  thy 
Father  which  seeth  in  secret  shall  re- 
Aopcniy.  ward  thee  . .  7  But  when  ye  pray, 
use  not  vain  repetitions,  as  the  hea 
then  do :  for  they  think  that  they 
shall  be  heard  for  their  much  speak 
ing.  8  Be  not  ye  therefore  like  unto 
them :  for  your  Father  knowcth  what 
things  ye  have  need  of,  before  ye  ask 
him.  9  After  this  manner  therefore 
pray  ye:  Our  Father  which  art  in 
heaven,  Hallowed  be  thy  name.  10 
Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be 

*  The  reading  is  here  very  doubtful.  On  the  whole,  due  regard  being 
had  to  the  principles  of  the  above  revision,  to  the  state  of  the  evidence,  and 
to  the  possibility  of  a  conformation  to  ver.  18,  it  seems  best  to  retain  the  pro 
noun. 

t  The  change  here  to  "requite"  (Alford)  is  unnecessary.  No  doubt  "re 
ward"  is  now  commonly  referred  to  the  idea  of  repaying  for  good,  and  has 
lost  its  neutral  sense  of  simple  requital :  with  passages,  however,  such  as 
1  Sam.  xxiv..  17,  before  us,  it  doe-  not  -eem  necessary  to  disturb  the  familiar 
word-.  Here  again  is  a  ease  in  which  the  principle  of  least  possible  change 
seems  to  intlueiice  our  decision. 

t  The  omi  — inn  of  "  openly"  seems  consistent  with  the  principles  of  this 
revi-ion.  The  three  great  MSS.  (observe  that  the  Alexandrian  is  deficient 
throughout  the  portion  now  before  us)  are  in  favor  of  the  omission  Ixjth  here 
and  in  \er.  ('..  and  are  supported  by  valuable  cursive  MSS.  and  several  im 
portant  \er.Moiis.  The  be-t  critical  editors  also  agree  in  the  < 

N     N 
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CRITICAL.     done,  as  jn  heaven  so  also  upon  earth.*  j/;™^^1^ 

11  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. iu  heaven- 

12  And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  \ve 
we  forgive     also  have   forgivenf    our   debtors. 

13  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation, 
AFor  thiue  is  but  deliver  us  from  evil.J    .14  For 
and  the  power)  if  ye   forgive   men   their  trespasses, 

and  the  glory,  ,  i       T<   *.i.  -111         r 

for  ever.  Amen,  your  heavenly  Father  will  also  for 
give  you:  15  But  if  ye  forgive  not 
men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  your 
Father  forgive  your  trespasses. 

16  Moreover  when  ye  fast,  be  not, 
as  the  hypocrites,  of  a  sad  counte- 

*  It  may  be  thought  bold  to  change  such  familiar  words,  but  the  original 
Greek  seems  positively  to  require  it,  the  clause  yivr)9i)ru  TO  QiXrjpd  aov  being 
thus  preserved  in  more  solemn  parallelism  with  the  two  preceding  clauses. 
The  denning  words  do  not  thus,  as  in  Auth.,  form  in  effect  a  substantive  part 
of  the  whole  clause,  but  preserve  their  true  logical  position.  The  transition 
to  the  second  part  of  the  holy  prayer  and  to  our  earthly  needs  is  thus  also 
better  defined.  This,  however,  is  one  of  those  changes  which,  if  made  by  any 
committee,  would  provoke  the  most  unfavorable  criticism.  It  is  well  for  us, 
then,  to  have  samples  of  such  corrections  before  us,  that  we  may  make  up  our 
minds  on  the  subject  beforehand,  and  not  be  swayed  by  the  sudden  prejudices 
of  the  time  when  they  first  appear.  Some  striking  remarks  on  these  three 
great  clauses  and  their  import,  considered  logically,  will  be  found  in  an  arti 
cle  by  Ilanne,  in  the  Jahrbiic  her  fur  Deutsche  Theologie  for  18GG,  p.  507  seq. 

t  The  reading  is  very  doubtful  on  account  of  the  division  of  authorities, 
some  reading  a^i'fjutv,  some  d^io/uv,  and  the  remaining  (among  which  are 
the  Vatican,  Sinaitic,  and  Dublin  Rescript)  the  perfect,  a^/j/ca/uy.  We  adopt 
this  with  the  chief  critical  editors.  In  the  case  of  the  concluding  words  of 
the  verse,  the  preponderance  for  the  omission  is  a  little  more  distinctly  de 
fined,  there  being  no  division  among  the  authorities  on  either  side  in  favor 
of  any  third  reading  (as  above),  and  the  Old  Latin,  Coptic,  and  Vulgate  join 
ing  with  the  three  most  ancient  MSS.  in  favor  of  the  omission.  These  words, 
however,  it  may  again  be  observed,  will  not  be  surrendered  without  much 
controversy. 

J  Here  it  is  perhaps  best  not  to  introduce  a  change,  although  the  balance 
of  exegetical  evidence  seems  in  favor  of  the  masculine,'' from  the  Evil  One." 
Consider  Rom.  xvi.,  20;  Kph.  vi.,  1C;  2  Thess.  iii.,  3;  1  John  iii.,  8;  and 
compare  above,  chap,  v.,  37.  In  both  these  cases  it  is  well  worthy  of  notice 
and  consideration  that  the  great  (rrcck  interpreters  are  in  favor  of  the  mascu 
line.  Under  any  circumstances,  the  alternative  rendering  ought  to  be  placed 
in  the  margin. 
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CRITICAL.  nancc  :  for  they  disfigure  their  faces, 
that  they  may  appear  unto  men  to 
fast.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  They 
have  their  reward.  17  But  thou, 
when  thou  fastest,  anoint  thine  head, 
and  wash  thy  face;  18  That  thou 
appear  not  unto  men  to  fast,  but  unto 
thy  Father  which  is  in  secret:  and 
thy  Father  which  seeth  in  secret, 
Aopcniy.  shall  reward  thee^.* 

19  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treas 
ures  upon  thef  earth,  where  moth  and  earth 
rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves 
break  through  and  steal  :  20  But  lay 
up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven, 
where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  cor 
rupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not  break 
yonr  through  nor  steal.  21  For  where  t  h  yj 

your  treasure  is,  there  will  thine  heart  be 

also.  22  The  light  of  the  body  is  the 
eye  :  if  therefore  thine  eye  be  single, 
thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light. 
23  But  if  thine  eye  be  evil,  thy  whole 
body  shall  be  full  of  darkness.  If 
therefore  the  light  that  is  in  thec 

*  The  weight  of  authority  for  the  omission  is  here  more  decided  than  in 
verse  4  and  verse  (i,  and  the  omission  may  be  deemed  a  certain  correction. 
t  Accuracy  seems  to  require  this  very  trifling  insertion.     It  is  always  a 

safe  rule  to  ulixTvr  the  article  in  translation  when  it  ttji/xurs  uf't>  r  <i  jirf  posi 
tion.  Prepositions,  as  is  well  known,  so  often  obliterate  the  article  (see  Winer, 
(inimmnr,  §  111,  p.  1~>7,  edit.  Moulton  ',  that  when  ii  does  appear  it  may  safely 
lie  pre-»ed.  The  iruc  interpretation  of  the  ditlicult  words  cut  rij<;  riKvoyoviaf, 
1  Tim.  ii..  1."..  seem*  to  depend  on  a  due  recognition  of  this  principle. 

t  These  two  corrections  are  not  quite  certain,  though  very  prohahle.  Here 
the  Codex  P.e/;c  and  Dulilin  Ke-cript  both  have  lacuna-.  We  are  thus  left 
with  the  Vatican  and  Sinaitic  against  the  great  hulk  of  the  second-class  uncial 
MSS.  The  strong  support  given  by  the  versions  to  the  two  older  MSS.,  and 
the  agreement  with  them  of  the  valuable  cursives  marked  1  and  U8,  seem  to 
justify  the  eonectioii.  Comp.  verse  17  for  a  like  change  to  the  singular. 
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CBITICAL.     ke  darkness,  how  great  is  that  dark-  GRAMMATICAL. 
ness ! 

24  No  man  can  serve  two  masters: 
for  either  he  will  hate  the  one,  and 
love  the  other;  or  else  he  will  hold  to 
the  one,  and  despise  the  other.     Ye 
can  not  serve  God  and  mammon.    25 
Therefore  I  say  unto  you,  Be  not  care-  Take  no  thought 
ful*  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat, 
and  what  ye  shall  drink;  nor  yet  for  or 
your  body,  what  ye  shall  put  on.     Is 
not  the  life  more  than  the  meat,  and  meat 
the  body  than  the  raiment?     26  Be- raiment 
hold  the  fowls  of  the  air;  thatf  they  for 
sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor 
gather  into  barns ;  yet  your  heavenly 
Father  feedeth   them.     Are   ye   not 
much  better  than  they?     27AVhich 
of  you  by  being  careful  can  add  one  taking  thought 
cubit   unto   his   lifetime  ?|     28  And  stature? 
why  are  ye  careful  for  raiment  ?    Con-  take  ye  thought 
sider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they 
grow ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin.     29  And  yet  I  say   unto   you, 

*  On  the  reasons  for  this  change,  see  the  remarks  of  Trench  On  the  A  uth. 
Version,  p.  13.  In  this  same  verse  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  reading. 
The  evidence  seems  in  favor  of  Rec.  (tcai  ri  Trirjre),  but  in  the  translation  of 
the  text  so  taken  the  A.V.  is  slightly  inaccurate.  In  the  concluding  words 
the  introduction  of  the  two  definite  articles  is  required  on  the  principles  of 
reasonable  accuracy. 

t  The  word  in  the  original  is  on,  and  has  obviously  here  not  its  causal,  but 
its  explanatory  meaning  "  that."  As  Meyer  observes,  it  is,  in  effect,  equiva 
lent  to  tic  tKilvo  on.  Comp.  John  ii.,  18 ;  2  Cor.  i.,  18,  al. 

J  Clearly  required  by  the  context.  The  idea  of  supporting  life  specially  by 
means  of  food  in  ver.  2."»  is  expanded  in  ver.  2G,  and  continued  in  its  more 
general  form  in  the  present  verse.  All  the  English  versions,  however,  adopt 
the  current  view.  So  also  Bengel,  whose  comment  on  Luke  xii.,  2G  is  ''  hanc 
(scil.  longitudinem  oetatis)  nemo  cubitis  metitur."  Here  again  the  alternative 
rendering  should  be  put  in  the  margin. 
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CRITICAL.     That  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  GRAMMATICAL. 
was  not  arrayed  like   one  of  these. 
30  But,*  if  God  so  clothe  the  grass  Wherefore, 
of  the  field,  which  to  day  is,  and  to 
morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall  he 
not  much  more  clothe  you,  O  ye  of 
little  faith  ?    3 1  Be  not  therefore  care-  Therefore  take 

.  .  .         TTTI  ,     ,,  110  thought, 

ful,  saying,  >v hat  shall  we  eat?  or, 
What  shall  we  drink?  or,  Where 
withal  shall  we  be  clothed  ?  32  For 
after  all  these  things  do  the  Gentiles 
seek:  for  your  heavenly  Father  know- 
eth  that  ye  have  need  of  all  these 
things.  33  But  seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteous 
ness;  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you.  34  Be  not  therefore  Take  therefore 
carefulf  for  the  morrow :  for  the  mor-  n° 

Athe  things  of  rOW  shall  be  Careful  for.  itself.      Suf-  shall  take 

ficient    unto    the    day   is    the    evil 
thereof. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

1  Judge  not, that  ye  be  not  judged. 

2  For  with  what  judgment  ye  judge, 

ye  shall  be  judged :  and  with  what 

measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured- 

Aagoin.          to    youj     .     3  And   why   beholdest 

*  The  strong  ratiocinative  "wherefore"  of  Auth.,  though  found  in  Tynd., 
Cranmer,  (irn.,  al.,  can  not  properly  he  maintained  as  the  translation  of  the 
simple  (i.  ITiW.  and  lihan.  admit  "and."  hut  the  copula  is  here  too  weak. 

•*•  The  truncation  in  the  text  is  somewhat  heavy,  hut  is  adopted  to  pre>erve 
a  consistent  rendering  of /ufx/u'in'  throughout  the  paragraph.  7//W<j/i  and 
the  older  versions  translate,  alike  easily  and  forcihlv,  '•  Care  not  then  for  the 
morrow,  but  (for,  Cor.,  (/en.)  let  the  morrow  care  for  itself.''  1'erhaps  this 
may  lie  thought  one  of  the  eases  where  idiomatic1  force  may  set  aside  verbal 
consistency. 

J  There  is  here  no  doubt  whatever  that  /«7v»j0»';<T(rai,not  d 
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t]ie  mote  t]iat  is  iu  t]jy  brother's    CBAMMATICAL. 

eye,  but    considcrest   not  the  beam 
that  is  in  thine  own  eye  ?     4  Or  how 
"    wilt  thou  say  to  thy  brother,  Let  me 
pull  out  the  mote  out  of  thine  eye  ; 
and,  behold,  the  beam  is  in  thine  own  a 
eye  ?     5  Thou  hypocrite,  first  pull*  cast 
out  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye  ; 
and  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  pull  cast 
out  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye. 
6  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto 
the  dogs,  neither  cast  ye  your  pearls 
before  swine,  lest  they  trample  them 
under  their  feet,  and  turn  again  and 
rend  you.f 

7  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you  ; 

seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ;  knock,  and  it 

shall  be  opened  unto  you.     8  For  ev 

ery  one  that  asketh  receiveth;  and 

he  that  seeketh  findeth  ;  and  to  him 

that   knocketh    it    shall  be    opened. 

9  Or  what  man  is  there  of  you,  of 

Aif     ask      whom  .his   son   shall   ask  bread,  J 

will  he  give  him  a  stone?     10  Or  if 

he  ask          he  also  ask  a  fish,  will  he  give  him  a 

is  the  true  reading.  The  latter  has  only  the  support  of  cursive  manuscripts 
and  a  few  Greek  and  Latin  fathers. 

*  It  clearly  can  not  be  desirable  to  vary  the  translation  of  iicfiaXtiv  in  two 
consecutive  verses. 

t  We  have  removed  the  mark  of  paragraph  in  the  usual  editions,  and  con 
nect  verse  G  with  verse  5,  but  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  exact  connection 
of  thought  does  not  seem  perfectly  clear.  Perhaps  the  verse  has  a  limiting 
character:  Do  what  may  be  done  to  improve  others  with  all  humility,  but 
do  not  carry  it  to  such  an  excess  that  it  would  only  too  clearly  be  a  very 
provocative  to  profanation  and  rejection.  Sec  .Meyer,  KI»/II/I<  ntar,  in  loc. 

J  The  reading  is  doubtful.  The  critical  balance  seems  in  favor  of  the 
omission  of  iav,  and  the  change  of  airily  into  dirt'iau.  The  translation  is 
adjusted  accordingly,  the  particle  "of"  being  introduced  to  make  the  regimen 
a  little  more  perspicuous. 
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CRITICAL,  serpent?  11  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  GRAMMATICAL. 
know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto 
your  children,  how  much  more  shall 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  give 
good  things  to  them  that  ask  him  ? 
1 2  Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  even  so  to  them :  for  this  is  the 
law  and  the  prophets. 

13  Enter  ye  in  through  the  narrow*  at  the  strait 
gate :  for  wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad 
is  the  way,  that  leadeth  to  destruc 
tion,  and  many  there  be  which  go  in 
thereat:     14  Becausef  narrow  is  the  strait 
gate,  and  straitened  is  the  way,  which  uarrow 
leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there  be 
that  find  it.     15  ButJ  beware  of  false  Beware 
prophcts,which  come  to  you  in  sheep's 
clothing,  but  inwardly  are  ravening  they  arc 
wolves.     16  Ye  shall  know  them  by 
their  fruits.     Do  men  gather  grapes 
from§  thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles  ?  of     of 

*  The  corrections  in  this  and  the  following  verse  are  for  the  sake  of  making 
the  meaning  more  distinct ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  old  render 
ing,  which  is  that  of  Tyndale  and  the  early  versions,  would  not  be  maintained 
in  any  revision.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  enabled  by  the  change  to  give 
rtftXi/i^ti'jj,  verse  14,  a  much  more  accurate  rendering. 

t  The  reading  is  here  very  doubtful.  The  second  hand  of  the  Vatican 
MS.  Mini  the  ('mlcx  F.phremi  read  ri  (how!);  the  first  hand  of  the  Vatican 
and  the  Sinaitic,  <'in,  the  Alexandrian  MS.  (as  has  been  already  observed)  and 
Codex  I'>e/;v  being  defective.  This  would  seem  clearly  a  case  where  the 
]>rinci]ile  of  least  possible  change  might  lie  allowed  to  decide  the  question. 

\  The  oniis-ion  in  translation  of  the  particle  t'i-  tends  to  obscure,  the  con 
nection.  It  would  seem  that  verse  !."»  is  to  be  connected  in  thought  with 
verse  1  1,  and  that  the  current  of  the  divine  thought  is,  "  If  so,  then  beware  of 
tlin-e  who  illicit  add  to  \oiir  ditliciilties  in  finding  the  true  path."  Hengel's 
comment  is  "  diini  \\»\  datis  opcraiu  ut  intretis,  cavete  cos  cpii  clauduiit.'1 
At  the  clo.-e  the  pronoun  "they"  is  perhaps  omitted  with  advantage.  The 
outward  garb  and  inward  nature  are  thus  kept  more  closely  in  antithesis. 

§  A  slight  change,  but  probably  necessary.     In  some  pa— a-e-,  the  use  of 
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cnmcAL.      17  Even  so  every  good  tree  bringeth  GRAMMATICAL. 
forth  good  fruit ;  but  the  corrupt  tree  a 
bringeth  forth  evil  fruit.     18  A  good 
tree   can   not  bring  forth  evil  fruit, 
neither    can    a    corrupt    tree    bring 
forth  good  fruit.     19  Every  tree  that 
bringeth    not    forth    good    fruit    is 
hewn  down,  and  cast  into  the  fire. 
20  Wherefore  by  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them. 

21  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto 
me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  he  that  do- 
eth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is 
in  heaven.     22  Many  will  say  to  me 
in  that  day,  Lord,  Lord,  did  we  not  have  we  not 
prophesy*  in  thy  name?  and  in  thypn 
name   cast   out   devils  ?   and  in   thy  have  cast 
name  do  many  wonderful  works  ?    23  done 
And  then  will  I  profess  uuto  them,  I 
never  knew  you  :  depart  from  me,  ye 
that  work  iniquity. 

24  Therefore  whosoever  heareth 
these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth 
them,  I  will  liken  him  unto  a  wise 

the  particle  "of"  as  synonymous  with  "from"  causes  considerable  difficulty 
to  the  general  reader.     See  especially  Luke  xvi.,  9. 

*  The  futurity  implied  in  this  verse  (im'tpav  ixiivriv  tl—t  TI}V  r/}c,  icp/irfwc, 
Euthym.)  seems  to  suggest  an  alteration,  that  marks,  somewhat  more  dis 
tinctly  than  the  ordinary  compound  perfect,  that  what  is  here  referred  to  is 
past,  and  belongs  to  the  past.  It  may  be  here  conveniently  observed  that 
"did,"  when  thus  used,  is  purely  aoristic  and  equivalent  when  united  with 
any  verb  to  the  English  preterite.  This  use  of  "do"  and  "did"  for  the  present 
and  preterite  respectively,  will  commonly  be  observed  in  three  forms  of  sen 
tences  as  particularly  serviceable,  viz.,  emphatic,  interrogative,  and  negative. 
In  the  la>t  ra-e  c~pr<-ially  this  compound  form  will  be  found  very  serviceable. 
See  especially  the  clear  remarks  and  distinctions  in  Pickbourn,  Dissertation  on 
tin  l-'.ii'/Ush  Verb,  p.  2r>  seq. ;  37  seq.  (London,  1789);  and  compare  Latham, 
English  Language,  §  510,  vol.  ii.,  p.  «j'J4  seq. 
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CRITICAL.       man>  whicll  built  his  house  upon  the*    a*****™*- 

rock :  25  And  the  rain  descended, 
and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds 
blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house ;  and 
it  fell  not :  for  it  had  beenf  founded  was 
upon  the  rock.  26  And  every  one  a 
that  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine, 
and  doeth  them  not,  shall  be  likened 
unto  a  foolish  man,  which  built  his 
house  upon  the  sand :  27  And  the 
rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came, 
and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon 
that  house ;  and  it  fell :  and  great 
was  the  fall  of  it,  28  And  it  came 
to  pass,  when  Jesus  had  ended  these 
sayings,  the  multitudes];  were  aston-  people 
ishcd  at  his  doctrine:  29  For  he 
taught  them  as  one  having  authority, 
the  and  not  as  their§  scribes. 

*  Not  a  certain  correction,  it  being  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  article 
with  this  particular  substantive  can  be  used  as  idiomatically  in  reference  to 
class  and  category  as  with  the  more  familiar  substantive  "sand,"  ver.  26. 
It  is  really  a  matter  of  individual  judgment.  That  the  English  article  can 
be  used  generally  we  well  know  ;  the  question,  however,  is  whether  it  can  be 
here  idiomatically  so  used  with  this  particular  substantive.  It  may  also  be 
observed,  as  a  general  and  safe  rule  for  a  translator,  that  in  English  the  defi 
nite  article  (which,  in  fact,  is  really  the  unemphatic  form  of  the  demonstrative 
"  that :"  Bain,  English  Grammar,  p.  34)  is  particularly  definite,  and  does  com 
monly  and  most  naturally  refer  to  something  well  known  and  defined  pre- 
\iuu-ly.  ( 'omp.  Latham.  Kinjlish  Languaye,  §  308,  vol.  ii.,  p.  208. 

t  The  change  to  the  pluperfect  seems  required,  as  emphasizing  the  ante 
cedent  fact.  It  will  ahvay-  lie  ol»erved.  however,  that  this  tense  is  one  of 
the  least  flexible  of  our  tenses,  and  often  gives  a  rigidity  to  a  clause,  which. 
in  a  general  narrative  especially,  mars  the  idiomatic  ease  of  expression.  It 
is  not  clear  that  this  is  not  tlie  case  here. 

t  Clearly  desirable  to  mark  what  we  know  is  so  constantly  expressed  in  the 
(lospels  \i/.,  that  our  blessed  Lord's  teaching  attracted,  and  produced  great 
ctVect  upon,  the  masses  of  the  people.  Comp.  Luke  xii.,1;  Mark  xi.js.  ul. 

§  The  evidence  in  favor  of  the  reading  in  the  text  seems  distinctly  prepon 
derant.  Nut  only  the  Vatican  and  Sinaitic  Manuscripts,  but  the  best  cursive- 
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Such  would  seem  to  be  the  amount  of  revision  actually 
necessary,  on  the  principles  already  laid  down,  in  the  impor 
tant  portion  of  Scripture  on  which  we  have  been  dwelling. 
Such,  too,  would  probably  be  the  average  amount  of  correc 
tion  that  would  be  required  in  the  Gospels  generally,  in  a  re 
vision  of  the  nature  contemplated.  The  differences  of  read 
ing  are  more  and  more  important  than  at  first  might  have 
been  expected,  but  the  exegetical  changes  few  and  unimpor 
tant.  In  the  111  verses  we  have  19  changes  due  to  textual 
considerations,  an  amount  not  in  excess  of  the  estimated 
standard  ;  but  in  these  same  verses  the  changes  due  to  gram 
mar  and  exegesis  are  only  (if  we  count  each  single  correction) 
about  56,  or  just  one  half  of  the  estimated  maximum  amount 
for  the  New  Testament  generally. 

We  now  pass  to  a  very  different  portion  of  Scripture,  in 
which  the  balance  is  the  other  way,  and  in  which  the  amount 
of  the  grammatical  corrections  is  considerable,  and  their 
general  character  of  by  no  means  slight  importance. 

We  subjoin,  as  before,  a  few  notes;  but  as  the  changes  are 
numerous  and  in  many  cases  self-explanatory,  it  does  not  seem 
desirable  to  comment  on  every  individual  alteration.  The 
tenor  of  all  is  the  same — not  only  to  be  faithful  to  the  orig 
inal,  but  also  to  set  forth  the  reasoning  more  clearly  to  the 
general  hearer  and  reader. 

EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS,  CHAP.  V. 

CRITICAL.        !  Being  j ustified  therefore*  by  faith ,  ThlSYS* 

we  have       1  e  t  u  s  h  a  v  cf  peace  with  God  through  justified 
and  the  great  majority  of  ancient  versions  (always  very  important  witnesses) 
all  concur  in  the  insertion  of  the  pronoun. 

*  The  transposition  (1)  gives  the  requisite  prominence  to  ciKaiwOivrtc;,  and 
marks  the  close  connection  with  the  concluding  words  of  the  preceding  chap 
ter.  It  also  (2)  places  the  "  therefore"  in  that  subordinated  position  in  which 
it  seems  more  nearly  to  express  that  idea  of  retrospective  reference  which  is 
usuallv  implied  hy  the  oiV.  See  Klotz,  Devarius,  vol.  ii.,  p.  717.  It  may  he 
doubted  whether,  in  the  stricter  logic  of  these  epistles,  accuracy  does  not  re 
quire  that  the  "therefore-"  should  not  give  way  in  many  places  to  the  more 
approximately  correct  "then."  Sec,  however,  the  comments  on  p.  112. 

t  The  weight  of  evidence  is  so  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  reading  of  the  text 
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CUITIOAL.       our    Lord   JeSUS    Christ  :       2   Through  ^UAMMATICAL. 

whom  also  we  have  had  our*  access  have  access 
by  faithf  into  this  grace  wherein  we 
stand ;  and  we  glory  in  the  hope  of  rejoice     hope 
the  glory  of  God.     3  And  not  only 
so,  but  we  glory  in  ourj  tribulations  tribulations 
also :  knowing  that  tribulation  work- 
eth   patience ;     4  And  patience,  ap 
proval  ;$   and  approval,  hope  :      5  And  experience  (fcw) 
hope  maketh  not  ashamed;  because 

that  we  seem  bound  to  adopt  the  hortatory  t^w/it  i>  rather  than  the  simply  de 
claratory  t'xo/wv.  The  liability  to  change  of  vowels  even  in  the  best  manu 
scripts,  technically  called  itacism,  must,  however,  always  leave  us — especially 
in  such  passages  as  the  present,  where  the  internal  arguments  for  the  less  sup 
ported  reading  are  very  strong — rather  in  doubt  as  to  the  positive  correctness 
of  our  decision.  The  whole  subject  of  the  orthography  of  the  New  Testament 
requires  very  careful  reconsideration.  See  Winer,  Grammar,  §  5,  p.  54  seq., 
edit.  Moulton ;  and  compare  Scrivener,  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament^ 
p.  41 7. 

*  The  perfect  must  be  marked.  It  is  not  merely  "  habemus,"  but  "  habui- 
mus,"  viz.,  when  we  became  Christians,  and  now  while  we  are  such.  As  Ben- 
gel  rightly  observes, "  pra;tcritum,  in  autitheto  ad  habemus,  ver.  1 ."  t'ranmcr 
marks  this  but  very  paraphrastically.  The  two  other  changes  in  the  verse 
are  slight,  but  necessary.  It  seems  better  to  retain  the  same  translation  both 
for  fid  and  for  the  verb  Kav\uff9at  in  consecutive  verses.  There  is  no  doubt 
an  inconvenience  in  the  use  of  the  same  word  "  glory"  in  two  different  senses 
in  the  same  clause;  but  "boast"  is  an  unpleasant  translation,  and  "rejoice" 
is  not  exact.  The  insertion  of  the  article  before  "hope"  (in  the  Greek  it  is 
latent,  and  elided  by  the  preposition)  seems  also  to  clear  up  the  meaning. 
Comp.  Ileb.  iii.,C. 

f  The  reading  is  doubtful;  the  words  "by  faith"  being  omitted  by  the 
Vatican  MS.  and  authorities  of  considerable  weight.  The  addition  of  the 
Sinaitic  to  the  retaining  authorities,  and  the  preponderance  of  the  versions, 
seem  tn  justify  our  maintenance  of  the  Received  Text. 

J  The  article  seems  MTV  dearly  to  have  here  its  pronominal  force — "der 
(uns  betretleiulen ;  /.» idi  //,"  Meyer.  So  also  in  verse  1 1,  and  not  uncommon 
ly  in  this  epistle  and  elsewhere.  Few  points  require  more  judgment  than  the 
adoption  of  thi-  pronominal  translation  in  English.  The  context  alone  must 
be  our  guide. 

§  This  translation  of  t~<i»;i/</;  is  suggested  bv  the  context.  The  word  may 
refer  to  what  is  antecedent  (  "  pro\  ing."  K'«7.  ;  "probation,"  A7i.  i/n'.s//,  fol 
lowing  the  Vulgate),  or,  as  here,  to  the  resultant  state,  and  to  what  is  conse 
quent.  I'.engel,  with  hi>  usual  acutcne-s,  oh.-erve^.  "  .Wi/i/;  e.-t  qualitas  eju> 
qni  ot  iY>ici/uoc." 
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CRITICAL,     the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  GRA 
hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  was  is 
given  unto  us.     6  For  when  we  were 
yet  without  strength,  in  due  season*  time 
Christ  died  for  the  ungodly.     7  For 
scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  will  any  wm  one 
one  die  :  yet  peradventure  for  a  good 
man  some  one  doth  even  dare  to  die.  some  would 
8  But  God  commendeth  his  own  love  his  love 
toward  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet 
sinners,  Christ  died  for  us.     9  Much 
more  then,  being  now  justified  by  his 
blood,  shall  we  be  saved  through  him  we  shall  be 
from  the  wrathf  to  come.     10  For  if,  wr^ti/™1 
when  we  were  enemies,  we  were  rec 
onciled  to  God  through  the  death  of  by 
his  Son,  much  more,  being  reconciled, 
shall  we  be  saved  by  his  life.    1 1  And  >ye  shall 
not  only  so,  but  we   also  glory  in  joy 
God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
through  whom  we  have  now  received  by 

the  reconciliation.  atonement 

1 2  For  this  cause,  J  as  by  one  man  wherefore 
sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  by  sin,  and  death  by  sin 

*  The  exact  meaning  of  these  words  is  greatly  contested,  there  being  at 
least  four  different  shades  of  meaning  that  have  been  assigned  to  the  simple 
words  Kara  Kaipov.  Such  being  the  case,  the  more  exact  translation  of  the 
word  icaipof  seems  required  on  the  principle  of  faithfulness.  The  idea  that 
the  death  of  our  blessed  Lord  was  verily  at  the  critical  time,  is  thus,  perhaps, 
a  little  more  clearly  brought  out. 

t  The  article  prefixed  to  onyj/r  must  certainly  he  noticed  in  translation. 
This  can  only  be  done  as  in  the  text,  or  bv  translating  "  (itxTs  wrath,"  the 
insertion  being  suggested  and  justified  by  tin1  antithetical  idea  in  verse  7. 
The  change  adopted  in  the  text  seems  to  be  the  simplest. 

J  Tliis  change  seems  desirable.  In  a  connection  so  closely  logical  as  that 
of  St.l'aul,  it  is  clearlv  of  great  importance  to  maintain.  a<  far  as  consistent 
with  our  idiom,  a  correct  translation  of  the  particles  of  inference  and  reason 
ing.  The  stronger  word  "wherefore"  (equivalent  to  "and  therefore,"  ac 
cording  to  Hain,  Entjlislt  Crammur,  p.  G7)  is  best  reserved  for  apa  or  ana  «'V. 
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CRITICAL,     death ;  and  so  death  passed  through*  u°"A1MMA'rl-CAI- 
unto  all  men,  for  that  all  sinned,  f    13  have  sinned 
For  until  the   law   sin   was  in   the 
world:  but  sin  is  not  imputed  when 
there    is    no   law.     14  Nevertheless 
death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses, 
even  over  them  that  had  not  sinned 
after  the  similitude  of  the  trangres-  Adam's  transgr. 
sion  of  Adam,  who  is  the  type  of  him  figure 
that  was  to  come.     15  Howbeit  not  But 
as  the  trespass,^  so  also  is  the  free  offence  (w«) 
gift.     For  if  by  the  trespass  of  the  through  one, 
one,  the  many  died;  much  more  did  more  the 
the  grace  of  God,  and  the  gift  by 
grace,  which  is  by  the  one  man,  Jesus  one 
Christ,  abound  unto  the  many.     1 G  ui«uyab°' 
And  not  as  it  iccis  through  one  that  by 
sinned,  so  is  the  gift:  for  the  judg 
ment  came  of§  one  unto  condemna-teo«byoneto 
tion,  but  the  free  gift  came  of  many  « 

*  It  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  noticing  in  translation  the  carefully  chosen 
cui\6iv,  especially  when  following  the  ilanWiv  just  above.  The  pervasive 
power  of  death  seems  here  specially  marked. 

t  The  translation  of  the  simple  word  i'maprov  is  here  extremely  difficult. 
The  true  idea  "  omnes  pcccarunt  peccante  Adamo"  (Bengel)  seems  to  be  best 
brought  out  by  the  omission  of  the  auxiliary.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  he 
admitted  that  the  idea  of  individual  sins  (see  especially  Theodoret,  in  /oc.), 
which  it  seems  also  theologically  correct  to  include,  is  not  so  distinctly  main 
tained  us  in  the  "  have  sinned"  of  the  older  versions.  This,  then,  can  not  be 
considered  by  any  means  a  certain  correction,  though  it  seems  preferable  to 
the  A.V.,  and  to  the  "were  sinners"  of  the  Fire  Cleryymt  n. 

|  It  seem-  nece—ary  to  maintain  a  careful  translation  of  Trapi'nrTMfta.  The 
traii-latinii  <>f  A.Y.  C"  offence")  docs  not  pre-ene  the  latent  antithesis  to  the 
i'TTtiKoi'l  that  was  shown  by  Chri>t.  Compare  ver.  !'.». 

§  The  slight  change  i>  to  mark  the  change  of  preposition.  Such  alterations 
would  not  lie  introduced  generally,  but  in  pas.-ages  such  as  the  prc-ent.  where 
every  word  in  the  inspired  original  is  of  doctrinal  importance,  great  accuracy 
would  appear  to  be  required.  This  remark  may  be  extended  to  many  of  the 
changes  in  this  very  profound  and  dillieult  chapter.  No  part  of  the  New 
Testament  is  more  trying  to  a  reviser. 
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CRITICAL,     trespasses  unto  justification.     1 7  For  o°™*eM8ATICAL- 
if  by  the  trespass  of  the  one.  death  one  man's 

offence 

reigned  through  the  one ;  much  more  by  one 

shall  they  which  receive  the  abun-  they  abundance 

dance  of  the  grace  and  of  the  gift  of  grace 

righteousness,  reign   in  life   through  shall  reign 

the  one,  even  Jesus  Christ.    1 8  Where-  by  one 

fore,  as  through  one  trespass  it  came*  Therefore  as  by 

the  offence  of 

unto  all  men  to  condemnation;  even  one  judgment 
so  through  one  righteous  actf  it  came  bySentfitiowi. 

,,  ,.„     ness  of  one,  the 

unto  all  men  to  justification  ol  life,  free  gift  cam* 

-n  i     A     i_         •      -i      T  f>  iv.     upon  all  men 

19  ror  as  byt  the  disobedience  01  the  unto 

* '  .  one  man'g  diso- 

one  man,  the  many  were  made  sinners,  bedieuce  many 
even  so,  by  the  obedience  of  the  one,  so     one 
shall  the  many  be  made  righteous,  many 

20  Moreover  the   law  also   entered,  law  entered 
that  the  trespass  might  be  multiplied,  offence  abound 
But  where  sin  was  multiplied,  grace  abounded, 

*  Here  the  principle  of  faithfulness  seems  to  require  that  as  little  as  possible 
should  be  imported  into  the  context.  Winer  suggests  the  simple  introduction 
of  the  purely  neutral  a  iriftrj,  i.e.,"  cessit,"  "the  result  was"  ("the  issue  was," 
Five  Clergymen),  and  correctly.  See  Grammar,  §  C4,  2,  b,  p.  734,  ed.  Moul- 
ton.  The  common  supplement  is  TO  icpl/ta  ly'tviro  for  the  first  clause,  and 
TO  \apiana  tyiviro  for  the  second,  but  this  is  interpretation  rather  than  trans 
lation. 

t  On  the  translation  of  Sneaiujfia,  &Kaiou>,  ?I'K«IOC,  and  ciKaioffvvtj,  see  the 
prefatory  notes  to  the  translation  of  this  epistle  by  the  Five  Clergymen,  p.  ix. 
seq. 

I  Here  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  change  the  "by"  into  "through,"  as 
in  verse  18  and  elsewhere.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rules, 
but  it  perhaps  may  be  said  that  though  in  certain  formula:  (e.  g., "through 
Jesus  Christ"),  and  in  passages  where  there  are  clear  or  even  latent  distinc 
tions  between  direct  and  mediate  agency,  there  it  may  be  desirable  to  use 
"by"  in  reference  to  the  primary  agent  (Bain,  English  Grammar,  p.  ;">),  and 
"through"  in  reference  to  the  "causa  medians;"  but  where  there  are  no 
such  distinctions,  there  the  A.  V.  may  be  retained,  unless,  as  in  chap,  v.,  1,  2, 
consistency  suggests  the  change.  To  carry  out  the  principle  farther  than 
this  (as  in  Alford,  New  Testament,  and  frequently  in  the  revision  of  the  Fire 
Clergymen)  is  to  obliterate  so  far  an  idiomatic  usage  of  the  preposition  which 
was  current  in  our  earlier  literature,  and  is,  in  this  particular  instance,  radi 
cally  to  change  our  version. 
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CRITICAL,      did  much  more  abound:     21  That  as   «K.VMMATICAU 
sin  reigned  in  death,  even  so  might  hath  reigned 

.  ,  .         .    ,  uuto 

grace    reign    through    righteousness 
unto  eternal  life,  through  Jesus  Christ  by 
our  Lord. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

1  "What  shall  we  say  then?  are 
shall  we       we   to*  continue  in   sin,  that  grace 
may  abound?     2  God  forbid.     How 
shall  we,  who  diedf  unto  sin,  live  any  that  are  dead  to 
longer  therein  ?     3  OrJ  know  ye  not,  Know 
that  so  many  of  us  as  were  baptized 
into  Christ  Jesus,  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ 
his  death  ?    4  We  were  buried  there-  Therefore  we 
fore  with  him  by  our  baptism  into  baptism 
death :  that  like  as  Christ  was  raised  raised  up 
from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the 
Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk 
in  newness  of  life.     5  For  if  we  have 
become  united  to§  the  likeness  of  his  been  planted  to- 
death,  surely!  we  shall  be  also  to  the  R&u  de?nbt 

*  Change  to  express  the  deliberative  subjunctive  (Winer,  Grammar,  §  41, 
4),  the  reading  of  the  Textus  Receptus,  imufvoi^itv,  having  only  the  support 
of  cursive  MSS.,  and  being  probably  a  conformation  in  tense  to  the  ipov^tv 
just  before. 

t  The  change,  though  trifling,  seems  necessary,  as  helping  to  direct  the 
thought  to  the  jia-t  epoch  of  baptism,  when  the  death  took  place  (verse  3). 
The  Auth,  points  more  to  the  continuing  state,  which  is  true  v"iu  haptismo 
it  justificatione,"  IJengel),  but  not  here  the  prominent  idea. 

t  In  some  cases,  and  in  this  particular  formula,  the  force  of  the  particle 
seems  obliterated.  Here,  however,  the  force  may  be  brought  out:  "Or,  if 
ye  do  not  recognize  this  principle  (verse  L'),  do  ye  not  know,  etc."  (verse  3). 
Sec  llartung.  Purtihi  ll<-hrr,  vol.  ii.,  p.  (II. 

§  The  translation  of  the  A.V.  seems  actually  erroneous,  avfiQvToc  being 
connected  with  0i'w,  not  with  tyvrivu).  In  the  latter  case  it  would  have  been 
ovn<j>vTU'Tol)  the  verbal  tivTtvruQ  being  a  recognized  form.  See  Plato,  Hrjinlit., 
vi.,  p.  :.K). 

||  The  emphatic  introduction  of  the  contrary  aspect  by  means  of  the  u\\a 
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CBITICAL.  likeness  of  his  resurrection.  6  Know- 
ing  this,  that  our  old  man  was  cru-  ia 
cified  with  him,  that  the  body  of  sin 
might  be  destroyed,  in  order*  that  we  that 
"should  serve  sin  no  longer.  7  For  he 
that  is  dead  is  made  free  from  sin.  freed. 
8  Now  if  we  be  dead  with  Christ,  we 
believe  that  we  shall  also  live  with 
him :  9  Knowing  that  Christ  being 
raised  from  the  dead  dieth  no  more ; 
death  hath  no  more  dominion  over 
him.  10  For  in  thatf  he  died,  he  died 
unto  sin  once :  but  in  that  he  liveth, 
he  liveth  unto  God.  1 1  Even  so|  Likewise 
reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  be  dead 
indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God, 

AourLord.      in  Christ  Jesus  ^  .     12  Let  not   sin  through  j.  c. 
therefore  reign  in  your  mortal  body, 

Aitm  that  ye  should  obey  .the  lusts  there 

of.  13  Neither  yield  ye  your  mem 
bers  as  instruments  of  unrighteousness 
unto  sin :  but  yield  yourselves  up  to§  unto  God 

Kai  ought  to  be  marked  in  translation.  The  formula  is  noticed  and  illustrated 
in  Klotz,  Devariits,  vol.  ii. ,  p.  1)3. 

*  The  insertion  of  the  two  words  "in  order"  renders  the  passage  a  little 
clearer,  and  just  calls  attention  to  the  change  of  construction  from  the  par 
ticle  of  purpose  with  the  subj.  to  the  favorite  N.T.  genitival  infin.  of  purpose. 
See  Winer,  Grammar,  §  44, 4.  In  the  remaining  words  of  the  verse  the  more 
usual  translation  of  the  emphatically  placed  /JJ/ICJT-J  is  adopted,  and  the  em 
phasis  secured  by  placing  it  at  the  close  of  the  sentence. 

+  This  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  the  A.V.  would  probably  not  be 
changed  by  any  revisers  who  followed  the  principle  of  the  least  possible  change. 
It  inav  be  observed,  however,  that  o  is  more  probably  the  cognate  accusative 
under  the  regimen  of  airfare,  scil."  the  death  that  lit-  died."  ami  similarly 
"the  life  that  he  liveth."  This  is  a  case,  then,  where  this  alternative  render 
ing  ought  certainly  to  find  a  place  in  the  margin.  See  above,  ch.  iv.,  p.  11G. 

I  The  application  of  the  principle  in  verse  10  to  the  readers  is  rather  ob 
scured  by  the  "  likewise."  So,  however,  Ti/nd<ile  and  the  older  versions,  ex 
cept  Wiclijfe  and  the  lihfimsh,  which  follow  the  "  ita"  of  the  Vulgate. 

§  An  attempt  to  mark  the  change  to  the  more  emphasized  aorist  imperative 
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CRITICAL.     God,  as  alive  from  the  dead,  and  your  t,(^jAe*t^"^Aeli- 
members  as  instruments  of  righteous- nlivc 
ness  unto  God.     14  For  sin  shall  not 
have  dominion  over  you:  for  ye  are 
not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace. 
shall  we          15  What  then?  are  we  to  sin,  be 
cause  we  are  not  under  the  lawr,  but 
under  grace?    God  forbid.     16  Know 
ye  not,  that  to  whom  ye  yield  your 
selves  servants  to  obey,  his  servants 
ye  are  to  whom  ye  obey;  whether 
it  be  of  sin  unto  death,  or  of  obedience  whether  of 
unto  righteousness?    17  But  God  be 
thanked,  that  ye  once*  were  the  serv-  ye  were 
ants  of  sin,  but  ye  obeyed  from  the  have  obeyed 
heart  that  form   of  doctrine    which 
was  delivered  you.f     18  Now  being  Being  thcu 
made  free  from  sin,  ye  were  made  the  became 
servants  of  righteousness.     19  I  speak 
after  the  manner  of  men,  because  of 
the  infirmity  of  your  flesh:  for  as  ye 
yielded  your  members  servants  to  un- have  yielded 
cleanness  and  to  iniquity  unto  iniqui 
ty  ;  even  so  now  yield  your  members 
servants  to  righteousness  unto  sane-  holiness. 
tification.     20  For  when  ye  were  the 
servants  of  sin,  ye  were  free  in  regard  from 
to|    righteousness.      21  What    fruit 

irapaari'iaari,  ''do  it  at  once,  and  decidedly.1'  This  change  did  not  escape 
the  vigilant  eye  of  Hengel ;  "mnjorem  vim  linliet  mnx  aor.  1  Trapaffn'iffart." 

*  This  italici/ed  \\unl  -reins  ivc|iiired  to  mark  the  emphaMs  that  clearly 
-'I  the  nrt  :  the  ! pondage  is  <>\er:  the  chain  snaked. 

+  Here  again  \\  e  have  an  alternative  rendering,  "  the  form  of  doctrine 
\vhereunto  ye  \\rre  deli\ered."  the  relative  claii-e  admitting  two  or  even 
three  forms  of  resolution.  This  latter  is,  for  grammatical  renxms.  the  most 
probable  (sec  Meyer,  in  /<«-.).  and  has  in  its  favor  the  authority  of  Chrysos- 
tom.  Here  again  the  margin  would  have  to  lie  used. 

t  If  an  attempt  i>  to  be  made  to  express  the  idiomatic  use  of  the  dative  rj/ 

Go 
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.     then  had  ye  at  that  time  in  those 
things  whereof  ye  are  now  ashamed? 
for  the  end  of  those  things  is  death. 
22  But  now  being   made   free  from 
sin,  and  made   servants  to  God,  ye  become 
have  your  fruit  unto  sanctification,  holiness, 
and  the  end  everlasting  life.     23  For 
the  wages  of  sin  is  death;  but  the 
o-ift  of  God  is  eternal  life  in  Christ  through  josus 

°  _       ,  Christ 

Jesus  our  Lord. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

1  Know  ye  not,  brethren  (for  I 
speak  to  men  that  know  the  law),  them 
how  that  the  law  hath  dominion  over 
a  man  as  long  as  he  liveth  ?  2  For 
the  woman  which  hath  an  husband 
is  bound  by  the  law  to  her  living  her  husband  so 

long  as  he  liveth 

husband  ;*  but  if  the  husband  be  dead, 

she  is  loosed  from  the  law  of  her  hus-/ier 

band,     3  Wherefore  if,  while  her  hus-  so  then     her 

band  liveth,  she  be  joinedf  to  another  married 

man,  she  shall  be  called  an  adulter 

ess:  but  if  her  husband  be  dead,  she 

is  free  from  that  law  ;  so  that  she  is 

(see  Winer,  Grammar,  §  31,  G)  it  can  only  be  by  this  adverbial 
phrase.  It  seems  proper  to  use  the  form  "in  regard  to''  rather  than  the 
more  familiar  "in  regard  of,"  as  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  ap 
pear  to  have  drawn  a  distinction  in  meaning  between  the  two  phr;\>o.  tin' 
former  implying  "  in  reference  to,"  the  latter  "  by  reason  of."  Sec  the  acute 
remarks  on  these  and  similar  forms  of  Marsh,  On  the  E>n/lixh  /.<//<</»(/;//  ,  lect. 
xxix.,  p.  (iiiO  seq. 

*  The  translation  of  the  A.  V.  is  here  actually  erroneous,  the  position  of  the 
participle  being  between  the  article  and  the  noun,  and  not,  as  the  A.  V.  we  mid 
suggest,  after  the  noun,  and  so  a  tertiary  predicate.  See,  on  the  three  kinds 
of  predicate-.  DonnM.-on.  \,  >r  Crufi/his.  §  .".til  .-.o|. 

t  This  is  not  a  correction  of  unv  moment,  but  seem--  de>irabl.e  on  account 
of  the  verses  that  follow,  where  the  expression  recurs.  Tyndalc  and  the  older 
versions  translate  "couple  herself." 
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CRITICAL.     no  adulteress,  though  she  be  joined  to  n"arr^AT1CAU 
another  man.     4  So  then,*  my  breth-  Wherefore 
ren,  ye  also  were  made  dead  to  the  are  become 
law  by  the  body  of  Christ ;  that  ye 
should  be  joined  to  another,  even  to  married 
him  who  was  raised  from  the  dead,  is 
that  we  should  bring  forth  fruit  unto 
God.     5  For  when  we  were  in  the 
flesh,  the  stirrings  of  sins,  which  were  motions 
by  the  law,  did  work  in  our  members 
to  bring  forth  fruit  unto  death.    6  But 
now  we  have  been  loosedf  from  the  are  delivered 
that beiug dead  law,   having     dicdj    unto     that 

wherein  we   were   held ;  so  that  we  that  we  should 
serve  in  the   newness   of  the   spirit,  newness    spirit 
and  not  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter. 

7  What  shall  we  say  then  ?  7s  the 
law  sin  ?  God  forbid.  Howbeit,§  I  Nay, 
had  not  known  sin,  but  by  the  law : 
for  I  had  not  known  lust,  except  the 
law  had  said,  Thou  shalt  not  covet. 
8  But  sin,  taking  occasion]]  by  the 

*  The  particle  wart  has  more  of  a  consecutive  rather  than  of  a  strongly 
ratiocinative  force.     As  "wherefore"  appears  to  be  a  very  convenient  trans 
lation  for  dp'  otV,  we  may  perhaps  properly  interchange  in  English  the  first 
words  of  verse  3  and  verse  4.     Tyndale  and  the  older  versions  had  "so  then" 
in  the  former  verse,  and  "even  so"  in  the  latter. 

+  1 1  ere  we  have  a  word  of  great  variety  of  meaning  in  the  N.  T.,  and  one 
never  easy  to  translate.  Tlie  change  suggested  is  not  of  importance,  hut 
-.•mi-!  to  help  the  sense. 

*  The  reading  is  slightly  interesting  as  showing  that  our  revisers  must  have- 
had  before  them  the  edition  of  He/a,  l.".»;.l.  and  here  preferred  it  (see  the 
margin)  to  the  .".d  edition  of  Stephens,  though  it  would  seem  that  the  reading 
«7ro0ai>i»rr<ir  is  only  due  to  an  error  of  Be/.a's :  see  Tischendorf,  in  loc.     This 
the  A.V.  places  in  the  margin. 

§  This  change  seems  positively  necessary  to  bring  out  the  reasoning  of  the 
pa-sage.  The  law  was  certxiinly  not  sin,  but  it  stood  so  far  in  connection 
with  it  that  it  made  it  known  ;  a/iapria  piv  OVK  tVri,yvu>pt(m»:6e  t't  apapriaf. 
— Theoph. 

||  Perhaps  it  might  be  a  little  more  accurate,  both  here  and  in  verse  11,  to 
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CRITICAL,     commandment,  wrought    in    me    all 

manner  of  coveting1.    For  without  the  concupiscence. 

law  sin  is  dead.     9  And  I  was  alive  was       For 

without  the  law  once  :  but  when  the 

commandment  came,  sin  revived,  and 

I  died.     10  And  the  very  command-  the  commandm. 

ment,  which  was  for  life,  I  found  to  be  ordained  to 

for  death.     11  For  sin,  taking  occa-unto 

sion  by  the  commandment,  deceived 

me,  and  by  it  slew  me.     12  So  that  Wherefore 

the  law  indeed  is  holy,  and  the  com-  is 

mandment  holy,  and  just,  and  good. 

13  Is  then  that  which  is  good  be-  was 
come  death  unto  me  ?     God  forbid,  made 
But  sin  became  so,  that  it  might  ap-  But  Bin,  that 
pear  sin,  working  death  to  me  by  that  in 
which  is  good  ;  that  by  the  command-  that  sin  by  the 

._,.-«'•  ,.          .       commandment 

ment  sin  might  become  exceeding  sin 
ful.     14  For  we  know  that  the  law  is 
spiritual  :  but  I  am  carnal,  sold  under 
sin.     15  For  what  I  perform,*  that  I  that  which  i  do 
know  not  :  for  what  I  would,  that  do 
I  not  ;  but  what  I  hate,  that  I  do.     16  do  i. 
But  if  I  do  that  which  I  would  not,  I  if  then 
consent  unto  the  law  that  it  is  good. 

translate  "having  taken,"  as  the  act  specified  by  the  particle  was  prior  to 
that  of  the  verb,  "  took  occasion  and,  etc.  ;"  but  where  there  is  nothing  in 
the  context  that  requires  the  time  of  the  actions  to  be  specially  marked,  we 
may  retain  the  looser  translation.  On  the  translation  of  participles,  when 
thus  with  finite  verbs,  see  Commentary  on  Phil,  ii.,  30. 

*  There  is  nearly  an  insurmountable  difficulty  in  marking  properly  in  trans 
lation  the  shades  of  meaning  in  the  KctTipydZofiat,  Trpuoaw,  and  TTOIOI.  For 
the  first  and  strongest  of  the  three  we  may  retain  the  translation  adopted  by 
Auth.,  in  verse  18  ;  but  between  the  two  last  it  seems  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
discriminate  in  Knglish.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  irpdaau  is  the  stronger 
of  the  two,  and  appears  to  involve  the  idea  of  acconi]ili>linu']it.  Comp.  Rom. 
i.,  32,  and  see  Buttmann,  Lcxi/ogus,  §  95,  3,  p.  4!)3  (transl.).  The  various 
changes  in  this  verse  are  all  digfat,  but  seem  to  bring  out  the  meaning  with 
more  distinctness  than  the  Authorized  Version. 
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Xow  then,  it  is  no  more  I  that  perform  ^KAMMATICAL. 
it,  but  sin  that  chvelleth  in  me.     18 
For  I  know  that  there  dwelleth  not  that  in  me 
in  rae,  that  is,  in  my  flesh,  any  good  dweiieth  no 
thing :  for  to  will  is  present  with  me ; 
Aftow  but  A  to  perform  that  which  is  good 

I  find  not      is    not.      19  For    the    good  that  I 
would,  I  do  not :  but  the  evil  which 
I  would  not,  that  I  do.     20  Now  if  I 
do  that  I  would  not,  it  is  no  more  I 
that  perform  it,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  do 
in  me.     21  I  find  therefore  this*  law,  then  a 
that,  when  I  would  do  good,  evil  is 
present  with  me.     22  For  I  delight  in 
the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man : 
23  But  I  sec  a  differentf  law  in  my  another 
members,  warring  against  the  law  of 
my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into  cap 
tivity  to  the  law  of  sin  which  is  in 
my  members.     24  O  wretched  man 
that  I  am  !  who  shall  deliver  me  from 
the  body  of  this  death  ?    25  I  thank 
God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Wherefore   with  the  mind  I  myself  so  then 
serve  the  law  of  God ;  but  with  the 
flesh  the  law  of  sin. 

*  It  is  very  rarely  that  the  article  can  properly  be  so  translated.  Here, 
however,  it  -rrms  required  by  the  idiom  of  our  language.  The  translation, 
"  the  la\v,"  would  also  lead  to  confusion.  Ti/ndale  and  all  the  early  versions 
(except  WiclijTc  and  the  Rhemish)  appear  to  have  been  misled  by  this  u.-e 
of  the  words. 

t  Here  it  seems  certainly  necessary  to  pve  the  accurate  translation  of 
iVfpoc..  It  was  not  merely  aAAoc.  vo/ioc,  but  'iripoQ  vo/*oc.  See  Tittinann, 
Synon.,  p.  1  .">.">  seq.  and  on  the  dillerciK-c  between  the  words,  comp.  notes  on 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


GsiTicAL.          i  Then  is  therefore  now  no  con- 

damnation    to    them    which    are    in 

who  walk      Christ  Jesus    .     2  For  the  law  of  the 

SSjbStSt  Spirit   of  life   in  Christ  Jesus  hath 

er  the  Spirit* 


of  death.     3  For  what  the  law  could  and  death. 

not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through 

the  flesh,  God  sending  his  own  Son 

in  the  likeness  of  the  flesh  of  sin,f  and  sinful  flesh, 

for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh  : 

4  That  the  righteous  demand}  of  the  righteousness 
law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk 

not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit. 

5  For  they  that  are  after  the  flesh  do 
mind  the  things  of  the  flesh  ;  but  they 
that  are  after  the  Spirit,  the  things  of 

the  Spirit.    6  For  the  mind  of  the  flesh  to  he  ramaiiy 

is  death  ;  but  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  is  to  bo  spiritually 

life  and  peace.     7  Because  the  mind 

of  the  flesh  is  enmity  against  God  ;  carnal  mind 

for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of 

God,  neither  indeed  can  be.     8  And§  So  then 

*  There  is  considerable  diversity  in  the  readings  of  these  words  in  thosf 
authorities  in  which  they  or  a  part  of  them  are  contained.  The  evidence  for 
their  complete  omission  is,  however,  perfectly  distinct  and  preponderant. 

t  Here  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  for  departing  from  the  strict  trans 
lation.  For  remarks  on  this  form  of  genitive,  see  above,  p.  KM'.  All  the 
older  versions  adopt  the  adjectival  translation,  except  }\'i>  •////'<  ;iml  the  A'Aem- 
isht  both  having  had  the  guidance  of  the  Vulgate. 

J  The  translation  of  hKaiupa  is  by  no  means  easy.  The  Auth.  confounds 
it  with  SiKaioavvT),  the  Vulgate  ("jnstiticatio")  with  ctnaiwoic.  The  etymo 
logical  form  of  the  word,  however,  precludes  both  forms  of  translation,  and 
limits  us  to  the  meaning  adopted  in  the  text.  It  is  worthy  of  notiir  that 
Tyndale  and  Coverdale  both  recognized  the  true  meaning,  though  they  adopt 
a  somewhat  paraphrastic  translation,  viz.,"  the  righteousness  required  of  the 
law." 

§  This  correction  is  necessary  for  the  logic  of  the  passage,  as  well  as  for 
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OTITICAL.     they  that  arc  in  the  flesh  can   not  GRAMMATICAL. 
please  God.     9  But  ye  are  not  in  the 
flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit,  if  so  be  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  dwell*  in  you.    But  Now 
if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  he  is  none  of  his.     10  And  if 
Christ  be  in  you,  the  body  indeed  is  body  is 
dead  because  of  sin  ;  but  the  Spirit  is 
life  because  of  righteousness.    11  But 
if  the  Spirit  of  him  that  raised  up 
Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you,  he 
that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead 
shall  quicken  also  your  mortal  bodies  also  quicken 
byf  his  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you. 

the  removal  of  the  thoroughly  erroneous  assumption  that  t"«  can  ever  l>e 
equivalent  to  ovv.  The  particle  has  here  its  usual  transitional  force.  It 
reverts  to  the  ahstract  statement  in  the  first  clause  of  verse  8,  and  adds  to 
it  the  illustration  of  actual  experience,  the  second  clause  of  that  verse  being 
parenthetical.  In  Knglish  we  have  probably  no  better  translation  than  the 
simple  "and,"  but  it  is  confessedly  defective,  as  not  marking  the  transition 
(from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete)  that  is  brought  out  by  the  t*,  and  very 
fairly  expressed  by  the  "  autem"  of  the  Vulgate.  The  only  other  translation 
"now,"  as  used  in  our  ordinary  argumentative  Englishes  too  strong,  and 
suggests  too  much  the  commencement  of  a  fresh  argument,  whereas  we  have 
here  only  the  continuation  under  a  sliyht/y  changed  form  of  foregoing  state 
ments.  These  may  seem  at  first  mere  niceties,  but,  on  sober  consideration,  it 
will  be  seen  that  our  appreciation  of  the  mind  of  the  inspired  writer  depends 
on  our  due  recognition  of  them.  All  corrections  of  this  nature  are  important 
and  nrce— ary. 

*  It  might  at  first  seem  doubtful  whether  this  mood  is  strictly  correct. 
Consideration  would  set-in  to  show  that  it  is,  as  the  particle  in  tin-  original 
(tcTTfp)  involves  no  decision  (Winer,  (I'miiiiiuir,  §  '>'.'>,  '.'),  and  the  case  is  one 
that  may  or  may  not  be  as  stated.  In  such  rases  Kn^lish  idiom  appears  to 
require  the  subjunetiu- ;  where,  however,  a  case  is  contemplated  as  actually 
in  existence,  then  the  indicative  is  inu-t  iiMial.  See  Latham,  l-'.n</l.  I.au<i., 
§  :,:',7.  and  the  comments  in  my  notes  mi  -  '/'/«*.*.  iii.,  14  (trans/.).  A-  M-  _.  <T 
acutely  oii-er\es.  th"  words  carry  with  them  an  indirect  exhortation  t->  tc-t 
the  tact.  We  retain,  then,  the  subjunctive  throughout.  On  the  true  mean 
ing  of  iirrfp  ("si  omnino").  see  Klot/.,  I  >,  i-nriiis,  vol.  ii..  p.  ::<is..~.L's.  and  the 
very  good  note  of  Moiiltou  in  Winer,  (iramtn.,  1.  <•.,  p.  .Mil  se-j.,  on  the  ir-cs 
of  tiTTfp  and  tiyf. 

t  This  is  another  interesting  proof  that  the  revisers  u(  \(>\  1  were  probably 
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i  o  Wherefore  brethren,  we  are  debt- 
ors,  not  to  the  flesh,  that  we  should*  to 
live  after  the  flesh.     13  For  if  ye  live 
after  the  flesh,  ye  mustf  die  :  but  if  by  shall 
the  Spirit  ye  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  if  ve  through  the 
body,  ye  shall  live.     1  4  For  as  many  Spirit 
as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they 
are  the  sons};  of  God.     15  For  ye  re-  have  not  re 
ceived  not  the  spirit  of  bondage  again  °e' 
unto  fear;  but  ye  received  the  Spirit  to  have  received 

using  the  text  of  the  fourth  edition  of  Beza,  with  some  preference  over  that 
of  Stephens.  The  difference  is  that  the  former  reads  £ia  with  the  genitive 
throughout  the  clause,  the  latter  did  with  the  accusative,  which,  however,  is 
noticed  in  the  margin.  As  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  decide  which  way  the 
critical  balance  turns,  we  may  perhaps  rightly  fall  back  upon  the  Sinaitic 
Manuscript  as  an  arbiter,  and  so,  with  that  ancient  witness,  retain  the  geni 
tive,  and  the  translation  as  existing  in  our  own  version. 

*  See  above,  notes  on  chap,  vi.,  C,  note  *,  p.  136. 

t  Necessary  to  express  the  explicit  words  in  the  original,  n't\\irt  aTroBvijff- 
KIIV.  In  the  second  clause  it  is  the  simple  future  &iaia9e.  The  change  in 
the  remainder  of  the  verse  is  to  remove  the  emphasis  which  Auth.  seems 
accidentally  to  give  to  the  "ye"  by  the  prominence  of  its  position.  The 
pronoun  is  not  (as  is  usual  in  cases  of  emphasis)  expressed  in  the  Greek,  and 
the  emphasis,  it  may  be  added,  is  obviously  on  Hvtvfia. 

t  There  is  no  necessity,  with  some  revisers,  to  remove  the  article.  It  is 
not  found  in  the  Greek,  but  it  may  here  be  properly  retained  in  the  English  : 
First,  because,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  the  use  of  the  article  in  English  is 
by  no  means  coincident  in  all  cases  with  that  of  the  Greek.  The  presence 
or  absence  of  the  article  in  the  case  of  the  latter  noun,  when,  as  here,  two 
nouns  are  in  regimen,  influences  its  use  with  the  governing  noun  much  more 
distinctly  than  is  the  case  even  in  the  best  English.  Secondly,  there  are 
several  cases  in  Greek,  especially,  as  here,  after  verbs  implving  name,  exist 
ence,  etc.,  where  the  article,  to  speak  strictly,  becomes  latent.  See  Bp.  Mid- 
dleton,  Greek  Art.,  iii.,  3,  2,  p.  43  (ed.  Rose),  and  Green,  Grammar,  p.  35  seq., 
where  there  are  some  acute  remarks  on  this  usage.  There  are  also  several 
other  cases  —  e.  g.,  art.  with  abstract  nouns,  omission  (a)  after  a  preposition, 
(/>)  when  a  dependent  genitive  supplies  suilicient  definition,  (r)  before  certain 
well-known  nouns  (see  the  long  list  in  Winer,  (Jrammnr,§  1!>,  p.  14'J  seq.,ed. 
Moulton),  in  which  the  idioms  of  the  two  languages  are  not  the  same,  and 
where  the  reviser  must  be  especially  on  his  guard.  We  notice  this  at  length, 
as,  in  our  very  best  specimens  of  scholarly  revision.  m.:ny  instances  will  be 
found  of  want  of  full  appreciation  of  the  ditVerences  of  usage  in  English  and 
Greek  as  to  the  absence  or  the  presence  of  the  article.  The  whole  subject 
requires  accurate  consideration. 
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Of  adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  GRAMMATICAL. 
Father.     10  The  Spirit  itself  bearetli 
witness  with  our  spirit  that  we  are 
the  children  of  God  :     17  And  if  chil 
dren,  then  heirs ;  heirs  of  God,  and 
joint-heirs  with  Christ ;  if  so  be  that 
we  suffer  with  Mm,  that  we  may  also  be  also 
be  glorified  with  him.  together. 

18  For  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings 
of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  the  glory  which 
is  to  be  revealed  in  us.     1 9  For  the  shall  be 
earnest  expectation  of  the  creation  is  creature  waiteth 
tarrying*  for  the  revelation   of  the  manifestation 
sons  of  God.    20  For  the  creation  was  creature 
made  subject  to  vanity,  not  willingly, 
but  by  reason  of  him  who  hath  sub 
jected  the  same  in  hope ;   21  Becausef 
the  creation  itself  also  shall  be  deliv-  creature 
ered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption 
into  the  liberty  of  the  glory  of  the  glorious  liberty 
children  of  God.     22  For  we  know 
that  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and 
travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now. 

*  Here  the  double  compound  dirfntixtrai  seems  to  require,  both  ns  to  tencc 
:uid  meaning,  the  change  suggested  in  the  text.  It  is,  however,  a  change 
which  perhaps  is  to  lie  considered  a  so-called  improvement  rather  than  a 
correction,  and  so  might  he  judged  by  many  to  be  unnecessary.  The  change 
in  the  almost  technical  word  that  follows  is  perhaps  of  more  moment,  as 
serving  to  bring  out  still  more  clearly  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  maii- 
it'otation.  Compare  Col.  iii.,4  :  1  .John  iii..L>,  al. 

t  Here  the  preponderance  of  exegetical  argument  seems  in  favor  of  the 
translation  ''in  hope  t/ml  the  creation,"  etc.,  the  lin  being  not  can-al,  hut 
demonstrative.  See  especially  the  good  note  of  Meyer,  lit  !<><•.  The  same 
remark  applies  al><>  to  the  particle  in  verse  L'7.  This,  however,  is  just  one 
of  those  doubtful  passages  in  which  the  exegetical  preponderance  hardly 
seems  quiti  sullicient  to  justify  the  substitution  in  a  revision  made  on  princi 
ples  >uch  as  the  present.  The  alternative  reading  should,  however,  certainly 
be  placed  in  the  margin.  It  is  so  placed  by  the  translators  in  verse  L'7. 
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23  And  not  only  they,  but  ourselves  GRAMMATICAL. 
also,  which  have  the  firstfruits  of  the 
Spirit,  even  we  ourselves  groan  with 
in  ourselves,  tarrying  for  the  adop-  waiting 
tion,  to  wit,  the   redemption  of  our 
body.     24  For  we  are  saved  by  hope: 
but  hope  that  is  seen  is  not  hope :  for 
what  a  man  seeth,  why  doth  he  also  yet 
hope  for  it  ?     25  But  it'  we  hope  for 
that  we  see  not,  then  do  we  with  pa 
tience  tarry  for  it.    26  In  like  manner  wait    Likewise 

infirmities:  the  Spirit  also  helpeth  our  weak 
ness:*  for  we  know  not  what  we 
should  pray  for  as  we  ought :  but 
the  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession 

for  us  for  us  with  groanings  which  can  not 

be  uttered.    27  But  he  that  searcheth  And 
the  hearts  knoweth  what  is  the  mind 
of  the  Spirit,  because  he  maketh  in 
tercession  for  the  saints  according  to 
the  will  of  God. 

28  Moreoverf   we    know    that    all  And 
things    work   together   for  good  to 
them  that  love  God,  to  them  who  are 
the  called  according  to  his  purpose. 
29  Because  whom  he  foreknew,  he  also  Sd  foreknow, 

*  The  reading  requires  a  change  from  the  plural  to  the  singular.  As  n 
change  has  thus  to  be  made,  we  have  taken  advantage  of  it  to  substitute  the 
simpler  word  used  by  Coverdale  ("  weakness'')  for  the  less  easy  though  scrip- 
turallv  familiar  term  "infirmity." 

t  This  seems  a  necessary  change,  it  being  designed  to  mark  the  commence 
ment  of  another  and  third  clause  illustrative  of  the  main  statement.  The 
connection  would  seem  to  lie  us  follows.  The  last  words  of  verse  17  form  the 
kind  of  text.  Arguments  of  encouragement  and  consolation  then  follow — 
the  first,  verses  18-25;  the  second,  verses  2f>,  27 ;  the  third,  verses  28-31. 
The  transitions  are,  however,  so  easy  that  it  does  not  seem  desirable  to  mark 
each  one  oft'  by  a  separate  paragraph. 
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CRITICAL,     foreordained*  to  be  conformed  to  the  ' 


image  of  his  Son,  that  he  might  be 
the  firstborn  among  many  brethren. 
30  And  whom  he  foreordained,  them 
he  also  called  :  and  whom  he  called, 
them  he  also  justified:  and  whom  he 
justified,  them  he  also  glorified. 

31  What   thenf    shall  we   say  to  then  say 
these  things  ?     If  God  be  for  us,  who 
can    be    against    us?      32  He    that 
spared  not  his   own  Son,  but  deliv 
ered  him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  he 
not  also  with  him  freely  give  us  all  with  him  also 
things  ?     33  Who  shall  lay  any  thing 
to  the  charge  of  God's  elect  ?J     It  is 
God  that  justifieth  ;     34  Who  is  he 
that  condemneth?     It  is  Christ  that 
died,  yea  more,  that  is   risen   again,  rather, 
who  is  also§   at   the   right  hand  of  even 
God,  who  also   makcth   intercession 

*  Such  a  change  as  this  would  perhaps  hardly  be  adopted  by  any  body  of 
revisers.  Still,  it  does  seem  desirable  to  remove  a  word  of  theological  con 
troversy  when  a  simpler  and  better  word  is  at  hand.  It  seems  also  best  to 
preserve  the  simply  aoristic  translation  throughout  the  pronoun.  In  regard 
of  the  preceding  pronoun  it  might  perhaps  be  clearer  if  we  adopted  the  longer 
form  "those  whom,"  as  in  some  of  the  earlier  versions;  but  this  is  one  of 
those  many  cases  where,  the  meaning  being  quite  plain,  the  A.V.  may  be  left 
untouched. 

t  This  slight  change  of  position  seems  desirable  as  marking  the  commence 
ment  of  the  paragraph,  and  the  statement  of  logical  consequence  which  now 

t'»ll<>\VS. 

t  The  exact  punctuation  of  this  passage,  and  the  relation  of  the  clau-e»  to 
each  other,  is  much  contested.  Perhaps  the  mo>t  probable  punctuation  is. 
"Who  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of  (io.l's  elect?  (iod  is  he  that 
ju>ti!icth,  ulio  is  he  that  comlcnmeth  ';"  In  \\hat  follows  the  term  CiKtitwi' 
seems  to  have  at  once  introduced  the  mention  of  the  name  of  the  Justitier, 
which  thus  appears  in  an  appended  clan>e  :  "As  regards  (  hrist.  he  it  is  verily 
who  died,"  etc.  Then  follows  the  noble  and  triumphant  question  in  \ 

§  This  trivial  change  seems  required  to  continue  evenly  the  climax.  The 
'•e\en"  rather  tends  to  import  a  thought  not  in  the  context. 
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CEITICAL.       for    us>       35   Who    Shall    Separate    US    GRAMMATICAL. 

from  the  love  of  Christ  ?  shall  tribu 
lation,  or  distress,  or  persecution,  or 
"famine,   or    nakedness,   or    peril,   or 
sword?     36  Even*  as  it  is  written,  AS 
For  thy  sake  are  we  killed  all  the  we  are 
day  long ;  we  are  accounted  as  sheep 
for   the    slaughter.     37  Yet,f   in    all  Nay, 
these  things  we  are  more  than  con 
querors  through  him  that  loved  us. 
38  For  I  am  persuaded,  that  neither 
death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  princi- 
priudpaiities,   palities,  nor  things  present,  nor  things 

iior  powers,  ,._ 

northings  to  come,  n o r  p o \v e r s,  39  .Nor 
height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other 
creature,J  shall  be  able  to  separate 
us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 

The  amount  and  nature  of  the  corrections  in  the  foregoing 
Result  of  the    portion  is,  as  we  have  already  observed,  consid 
erable  on  the  right-hand  margin,  but  inconsid 
erable  on  the  left.     The  changes  due  to  textual  revision  in 

*  The  two  changes  in  this  verse  apparently  help  the  general  context.  They 
again  stand  on  the  debatable  ground  of  being  merely  "improvements;"  but, 
being  small  changes,  and  not  appearing  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the 
rhythm  of  the  verse,  they  perhaps  may  appear.  The  second  just  hints  at  the 
change  of  tenses  in  the  original.  An  aoristic  translation  of  i\oyiaQrmiv  (com 
pare  verse  24)  would  seem  to  be  an  ovcrcorrection,  as  tending  to  turn  the 
reader's  thoughts  more  definitely  to  the  past,  as  the  past,  than  the  context 
requires. 

t  Here  it  seems  clearly  necessary  to  preserve  unambiguously  (the  "  nay"  is 
rather  of  doubtful  meaning)  the  contrast  specified  in  this  verse:  "Though 
thus  persecuted,  yet,'1  etc.  In  some  of  the  older  versions  "nevertheless"  is 
adopted.  This,  however,  seems  here  a  little  too  heavy. 

J  The  translation  "created  thing"  would  make  the  meaning  more  plain  ; 
but  change  is  perhaps  not  necessary.  The  student  may  lie  reminded  that 
the  difference  between  verbals  terminating  in  -air  and  -/in  i<.  as  in  this  word, 
sometimes  obliterated  in  the  N.  T.  Compare  notes  on  Phil,  iv.,  G. 
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the  108  verses  arc  only  11,  or  much  below  the  average;  but 
the  amount  of  grammatical  corrections  is  very  decidedly 
above  it,  the  number  of  such  changes  being  about  1  TO  in  all. 
When  we  combine,  however,  these  results  with  those  derived 
from  the  former  portion  of  Scripture,  and  observe  the  actual 
amount  in  the  219  verses,  we  have  finally  30  changes  owing 
to  critical  considerations,  and  about  220  changes  which  seem* 
to  be  required,  on  the  principles  already  laid  down,  by  grain- 
mar  and  general  interpretation  ;  or,  in  other  words,  not  quite 
the  estimated  amount  of  one  correction  for  every  five  verses 
in  the  matter  of  criticism  and  text,  and  slightly  more  than 
one  for  every  verse  in  respect  of  general  revision. 

We  are  now  at  length  able  to  proceed  onward,  and  arc  in 
a  position  fairly  to  test  the  justice  and  cogency  of  current 
objections  to  revision.  We  now  know  approximately  the 
extent  to  which  revision  would  probably  extend,  and  are 
certainly  justified  in  declining  to  answer  objections  which 
are  founded  on  the  assumption  that  revision  would  be  so 
great  as  distinctly  to  alter  the  tone  and  character  of  the 
present  version.  Six  changes  in  every  five  verses,  and  prob 
ably  three  at  least  of  these  of  a  very  slight  kind,  could  by  no 
stretch  of  imagination  produce  the  results  which  are  so  justly 
deprecated. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  next  chapter,  the  resultant  question 
will  really  be  whether  the  arguments  derived  from  eoi^M- 
»  rat  ions  of  the  faithfulness  due  to  God's  Word  do  fairly  pre 
ponderate  over  those  which  rest  on  the  general  undesirable- 
ness  of  introducing  changes  when  they  will  not  be  more  than 
what  lias  Ixvii  already 


*  We  italicize  the  \vunl.  as  we  arc  ciuito  con-cious  tliat  there  may  In-  several 
changes  in  the-c  L'l'.i  \cr-f>  in  which  the  >hadciwy  line  InMween  mere  improve 
ment  and  necessary  correction  has  not  been  always  ob-ened.  It  i>  hard  to 
re>i.-t  the  temptation  to  introduce  a  change  when  it  is  clear  that  the  change 
brings  out  more  distinctly  the  meaning  of  the  iii.-jiirud  \u>rd>.  but  ti. 
feeling  which  revisers  mu.-t  watch. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OBJECTIONS   TO   KEVISION,  VALID    AND    INVALID. 

WE  arc  now  at  length  in  a  position  to  discuss  the  current 
objections  to  revision,  and  may  shortly  notice  what  has  been 
urged  by  sober  thinkers  against  the  course  which  has  been 
advocated  in  these  pages. 

Of  these  objections,  some  arc  invalid  and  unreasonable,  and 
Nature  of  the  cur-  are  of  such  a  nature,  considered  logically,  that 
rent  objections.  we  may  won(jer  that  they  stand  in  connection 

with  the  honored  names  with  which  they  have  been  recently 
associated.  There  are,  however,  as  we  have  indicated  at  the 
close  of  the  last  chapter,  some  objections  of  real  force  and 
validity,  which  have  lately  been  urged  against  revision,  and 
to  them  we  shall  give,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  respectful  an 
swers  ;  but  to  the  majority  of  current  objections  really  no 
answer  need  be  returned.  They  are  based  on  the  assumption 
that  great  changes  are  contemplated,  and  that  no  revision 
could  be  undertaken  without  involving  them,  whereas  what 
has  been  suggested  in  the  Convocation  of  the  Province  of 
Canterbury  is  very  different,  and  much  more  historically 
probable.  The  argument  assumes  usually  the  form  of  a  di 
lemma.  Either  there  must  be  great  change,  or  comparatively 
little  change:  if  the  former,  it  is  obviously  undesirable;  if 
the  latter,  it  is  not  worth  while  moving  in  a  matter  where 
the  principle  of  quieta  non  movere  is  commonly  considered 
to  have  great  weight.  The  latter  portion  of  this  dilemma  is 
that  only  with  which  we  arc  here  concerned. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  opponents  of  re- 
objection«.  not  ni-  vision  have  not  kept  these  two  considerations 
ways  fairly  urged.  prOj)Criy  apart.  Even  in  the  Xortlicni  Convo 
cation,  where  the  learning  and  weight  of  the  speakers  might 
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have  led  to  the  expectation  that  the  subject  would  be  dis 
cussed  with  calmness  of  thought  and  with  fairness  of  reason 
ing,  several  of  the  speakers  not  only  used  arguments  which 
belong  to  one  portion  of  the  dilemma  when  really  the  other 
portion  was  that  only  which  was  properly  under  considera 
tion,  but  even  adopted  expressions  which  would  seem  to  in 
dicate  some  amount  of  bias  and  prejudgment.  For  instance, 
when  one  prelate  urges  as  an  objection  that  the  power  of 
writing  clear  and  dialectic  English  had  failed,  what  connec 
tion  can  such  a  comment  have  with  a  proposal  for  introduc 
ing  a  limited  number  of  verbal  changes  ?  Or,  again,  when 
another  prelate  begins  his  speech  by  saying  that  touching 
the  English  Bible  is  like  touching  the  ark,  what  can  AVC  feel 
but  that  strong  prejudice  is  imported  just  where  scholars 
and  theologians  would  most  deprecate  its  introduction  ?  A 
tacit  appeal  is  really  made  to  strong  predilections,  which, 
however  rightful  in  themselves,  are  commonly  found  incon 
sistent  with  the  coolness  and  sobriety  of  judgment  which  no 
subject  needs  more  imperatively  than  the  present.  Even  the 
president  of  the  venerable  body  used  language  and  adopted 
a  simile,  vi/.,  that  of  the  rider  by  a  precipice  at  night,  which 
to  his  clear  and  logical  mind  must  have  seemed,  on  consid 
eration,  to  have  involved  some  amount  of  antecedent  bias. 
( >thcr  expressions,  too,  were  used,  which  we  must  venture  to 
consider  as  unduly  strong  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
proposals  <ii-tn<illy  before  the  deliberative  assembly.  Surely 
no  one  contemplates,  or  ever  did  contemplate,  except  in  the 
•  lays  of  Purver  and  I  lanvood, "  sending  down  our  beloved 
^Bible  into  the  crucible  to  be  melted  <lo\vu.">  At  any  rate,  the 
resolution  of  the-  Province  of  Canterbury,  with  its  distinct  spe 
cifications  and  guarded  language,  stood  in  no  degree  of  con 
nection  with  any  such  Unreasonable  ami  extravagant  design. 
N«.\v  when  we  j>a>s  from  the  argument*  to  the  c<>uiiter-pro- 
c.witorpropo-  posals  with  which  tiny  were  associated— Mich, 
NortberaCon-  *01'  instance,  as  to  encourage  independent  schol 
ars  to  make  their  revisions,  or  to  wait  lor  the 
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lingering  Speaker's  Commentary,  as  it  lias  been  called,  what 
do  they  amount  to  but  to  proposals  practically  to  encourage 
that  which  experience  has  proved  valueless,  and  which  sub 
sequently  the  most  reverend  speaker  himself  very  properly 
deprecated — the  so-called  improved  versions  of  individual  re 
visers  ?  If  we  were  to  take  the  indirect  suggestion  of  anoth 
er  prelate,  and  wait  patiently  for  the  Speaker's  Commentary, 
what  really  would  our  gain  be  ?  It  would  amount  to  no  more 
than  the  opinion  of  another  competent  scholar  to  be  added  to 
the  many  that,  in  the  New  Testament  at  least,  have  already 
been  given  as  to  the  true  translation  of  the  passages  under 
consideration.  What  we  now  want  is  not  any  increase  of 
individual  opinions,  but  the  collective  opinion  of  a  full  com 
pany  of  scholars  on  the  best  translation  in  passages  where 
the  Authorized  Version  is  judged  to  need  revision.  If  the 
Speaker's  Commentary  were  to  give  us  corrections  of  this 
kind,  we  should  be  wise  to  wait  patiently  for  it ;  but  if  we 
are  only  to  wait  for  suggested  corrections  emanating  from  in 
dividuals,  who  maybe  very  good  commentators,  but  very  un- 
practiced  revisers,  why,  we  wait  really  for  very  little.  The 
Speaker's  Commentary  will  probably  be  a  great  addition  to 
our  exegetical  literature,  and  a  most  welcome  aid  to  the  the 
ological  student,  but  it  absolutely  can  give  little  more,  and 
professes  to  give  little  more,  in  each  place,  than  the  judgment 
of  the  single  commentator.  With  such  a  work  as  is  under 
present  contemplation,  viz.,  a  revision  of  our  version  by  a 
body  of  competent  scholars,  it  really  has  scarcely  any  thing 
in  common.  A  commentary  is  probably  always  done  best 
by  a  single  mind ;  a  revision,  as  we  have  already  especially 
endeavored  to  show  in  a  former  chapter,  must  be,  if  it  is  to 
be  successful,  the  result  of  the  judgment  of  several  minds  con- 
f<  ri-'ing  together,  and  doing  their  work,  as  much  as  possible, 
round  a  common  table. 

\Ve   may,  then,  without  any  disrespect  to  the   speakers, 

Three  important   plainly  dismiss  these  various  arguments  and 

proposals  as  being  really  only  the  old  argu- 
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tncnta  inertia?,  reproduced  with  some  degree  of  vigor,  and  at 
once  proceed  to  those  real  objections  which  no  one  can  afford 
lightly  to  pass  by.  These  objections  are  only  three  in  num 
ber  :  first,  that  revision  would  tend  to  unsettle ;  secondly,  that 
it  would  probably  loosen  the  bond  between  ourselves  and 
Nonconformists,  and,  indeed,  between  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  American  and  colonial  churches,  the  present  Author 
ized  Version  being  common  to  all ;  thirdly,  that  it  would  en 
courage  still  farther  revisions,  and  that  the  great  changes  in 
our  version,  which  we  all  agree  to  deprecate,  would  be  brought 
about  by  successive  revisions — in  a  word,  that  there  would 
be  no  finality. 

These  three  objections  certainly  require  thoughtful  consid- 
Antecedent  con-    eration,  and  to  them  it  may  be  well  to  devote 

eideration:  latent     ,  .     ._  „    ,  .       ,  ... 

objections.  the  remainder  of  this  chapter.     One  prelimina 

ry  consideration,  however,  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  even 
were  these  objections  greater  than  they  really  will  be  found 
to  be,  there  still  remains  on  the  other  side  the  great  argument 
of  duty,  which  with  some  minds  will  outweigh  every  other 
consideration,  whether  of  convenience  or  of  religious  policy. 
Now  if  it  be  conceded  that  there  arc  errors  in  our  present 
version,  and  if  it  also  be  conceded  that  they  arc  fairly  remova 
ble,  and  that  any  competent  body  of  scholars  could  hopefully 
address  itself  to  the  work,  then  surely  every  principle  of  loy 
alty  to  God's  Word  requires  that  this  work  should  be  done. 
It  is  not  an  answer  to  say  that  each  expounder  of  Scripture 
may  <!<>  this  for  himself  and  for  his  audience;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  correction  of  the  individ 
ual  will  reflect  some  bias  or  some  want  of  that  many-sidedness 
of  consideration  which  only  several  minds,  working  together, 
can  In-  expected  to  exhibit.  Secondly,  nothing  really  does 
more  dishonor  to  the  Inspired  Word  than  to  leave  it  con 
fess*  'lly  i:i  a  state  in  which  there  is  practically  a  sort  of 
standing  invitation  to  the  ordinary  preacher  to  correct  before 
his  audience  what  he  himself  would  probably  designate  as 
our  "  otherwise  admirable  version."  It  is  no  use  saying  that 

r  i- 
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the  corrections  needed  will  not  affect  great  principles,  or  that 
no  errors  have  been  produced,  as  a  speaker  at  York  expressed 
it,  "  inconsistent  with  the  truth  of  God."  There  are  errors  in 
our  translation  which  involve  such  inconsistency,  and  involve 
it,  too,  in  the  way  in  which  vital  truths  are  most  seriously  af 
fected,  viz.,  by  the  inferences  drawn  from  the  written  words. 
Suppose  it  be  true,  though  even  this  we  do  not  concede,  that 
there  is  no  obvious  error  in  our  version,  whether  in  the  text 
or  in  the  translation,  affecting  any  distinct  definition  of  doc 
trine,  yet  can  any  one,  with  the  most  moderate  knowledge  of 
theology,  undertake  to  deny  that  a  great  number  of  current 
deductions,  commonly  made  and  commonly  accepted,  affect 
ing  such  vital  doctrines  as  the  doctrine  of  personal  salvation 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  last  things — what  is  technically  called 
Boteriology  and  eschatology — rest  upon  mistranslations  of 
words  and  misconceptions  in  exegesis,  which  might  be  great 
ly  reduced,  if  not  wholly  removed,  by  a  fair  and  scholarly  re 
vision  ?  There  are  favorite  proof-texts,  as  the  Bishop  of  St. 
David's  pointed  out  with  his  usual  acuteness,  though,  as  we 
subsequently  learn  from  him,  to  his  own  great  personal  incon 
venience,  which  would  certainly  disappear  from  their  present 
prominence  in  current  homiletical  teaching.  There  are  pas 
sages,  not  few  in  number,  which  revision  would  certainly  re 
lieve  from  much  of  their  present  servitude  of  misuse  in  re 
ligious  controversy.  It  really  would  form  a  just  subject  for 
wonder  that  perhaps  the  greater  portion  of  those  who  are 
loyally  attached,  even  to  extreme  views  as  to  verbal  inspira 
tion,  are  now  found  among  the  opponents  to  revision,  if  the 
reason  were  not  intelligible  and  somewhat  easy  to  divine. 
When  we  simply  call  to  mind  the  many  passages  in  which 
certain  shades  of  certain  opinions,  not  in  the  original  words 
nor  in  the  context,  were  still  permitted  to  linger — if  indeed, 
here  and  there,  they  were  not  introduced — we  may  perhaps 
cease  to  be  surprised  at  the  almost  passionate  language  with 
which  all  attempts  to  exhibit  with  greater  faithfulness  the 
real  mind  of  the  inspired  original  are  deprecated  and  con- 
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demned.  Tlic  truth  is  often  unpalatable,  and  we  fear  it  may 
be  so  in  this  case,  but  the  fact  is  certain — some  extreme  views, 
especially  in  reference  to  some  deeper  doctrines,  would  lose 
some  amount  of  the  support  which  they  now  find  in  the 
translated  words  of  the  English  Version  of  the  New  Testa 
ment,  if  those  words  were  fairly  reconsidered  by  impartial 
and  competent  scholars. 

If  this  be  so,  then  the  counter- argument  of  faithfulness 
Real  weight  of  the  comes  back  to  us  again  witli  increased  force. 

argument  of  faith-  . 

fulnew.  At  any  rate,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  counter-ar 

gument  must  ever  be  fully  borne  in  mind  before  we  enter  into 
the  objections.  With  some  minds,  the  duty  of  faithfulness 
to  God's  Word  will  outweigh  every  other  consideration ;  and 
with  most  minds  it  will  be  admitted  to  be  an  antecedent  ar 
gument  which,  at  any  rate,  requires  enhanced  force  in  the 
arguments  on  the  other  side.  Most  people  very  quickly  as 
sume  that  revision  is  a  sort  of  professional  matter,  and  that 
the  advocacy  of  it  only  arises  from  some  commingled  desire 
of  presenting  the  sacred  documents  in  a  better  form,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  airing  our  scholarship,  and  never  seriously 
consider  that  with  some  it  is  a  matter  of  deepest  moment, 
and  that  it  appeals  to  the  most  conscientious  convictions,  as 
to  Christian  duty  and  Christian  faithfulness,  that  can  be  found 
in  any  heart.  On  this  subject  there  should  be  no  mistake. 
With  all  those  Avho  seriously  advocate  combined  and  author 
itative  revision  it  is  a  question  of  simple  duty.  They  are 
persuaded  that  the  Church,  "  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
truth,"  the  guardian  of  the  inspired  archives,  and  the  trans 
mitter  of  them  tohcr  children,  is  bound  to  give  them  to  those 
children  in  the  purest  and  truest  form,  and  that  the  Convo 
cation  of  the  Southern  Province  has  only  done  her  duty  in 
moving  in  this  holy  cause  without  any  reference  to  the  pop 
ular  arguments  of  prejudice  or  expediency. 

With  a  recognition  then,  at  any  rate,  of  the  deep  convic 
tions  of  those  who  are  now  moving  for  a  revision  of  the 
present  Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  especially  of  the 
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New  Testament,  let  us  now  soberly  consider  the  three  objec 
tions  which  we  have  already  specified. 

The  first  argument,  that  a  revision  of  the  Scripture  would 
First  objection  ten^  *o  unsettle  men's  minds,  and  shake  their 
considered.  faith  m  the  inspired  Word  itself,  is,  we  regret 
to  write  it,  the  weakest  of  the  three  arguments.  It  was  a 
fairly  valid  objection  no  more  than  a  few  years  back,  but, 
alas !  it  has  ceased  to  be  one  now.  It  sounded  fairly  con 
vincing  in  the  House  of  Commons  some  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  ago,  from  the  mouth  of  a  minister  of  the  crown,  in  an 
swer  to  an  ill-considered  proposal  of  one  who  scarcely  could 
be  considered  an  authority  on  such  a  subject.  Approbation 
probably  was  given  to  the  answer;  but  would  that  approba 
tion  be  given  now?  Nay,  would  any  minister  of  the  crown 
ever  dream  of  using  such  a  counter-argument  now?  No; 
faith,  not  merely  in  the  words  and  expressions  of  Scripture, 
but  in  its  very  historical  foundation,  has  of  late  been  so  seri 
ously  shaken,  that  few  could  be  found  who  in  any  popular 
assembly  could  expect  such  an  argument  would  be  deemed 
now  to  have  any  real  weight.  What  would  verbal  changes, 
often  very  trivial,  at  the  rate  of  one  a  verse,  amount  to,  in 
regard  of  unsettling  men's  minds,  when  compared  with  the 
earthquake-like  movements  which  have  taken  place  since  the 
last-mentioned  argument  was  used  in  the  House  of  Commons? 
In  an  age  that  has  welcomed  Essays  and  JReviews,  and  pas 
sionately  praised  such  a  semi-Socinian  treatise  as  Ecce  Ifomo, 
we  must  feel  that  such  an  objection  as  this  can  not  possibly  be 
admitted  to  hold  any  place.  Even  if  it  were  to  be  urged  in 
reference  to  those  who  at  present  have  not  seriously  felt  the 
movement  to  which  we  have  alluded— the  pure,  tender,  and 
loving  souls  that  yet  believe  with  all  the  trust  and  devotion 
of  the  days  that  are  now  no  more,  it  would  hardly  have  much 
weight,  as  it  would  be  balanced  by  the  consideration  that  we 
should  tend  most  to  reassure  such  spirits  by  showing  to  them, 
by  the  very  facts  of  the  revision,  how  blessed  a  heritage  was 
the  English  Bible,  and  how  little  heed  was  to  be  paid  to  at- 
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tempts  to  vilify  it.  Instead  of  being  liable  to  the  insidious 
advance  of  apprehensions  that  the  English  Bible  was  not  to 
be  relied  on  as  a  faithful  translation,  they  would  see  ultimate 
ly  what  little  change,  even  in  an  age  of  doubt  as  well  as  of 
advanced  scholarship,  was  deemed  necessary  to  be  made  in 
the  Volume  they  loved  so  well.  Far  from  unsettling,  wre  are 
convinced  that  a  wise  and  authoritative  revision  would  at 
the  present  time  act  exactly  in  the  contrary  way,  and  that  it 
Avould  probably  tend,  more  than  can  now  even  be  imagined, 
to  tranquillize  and  to  reassure. 

The  second  objection  is  of  greater  weight,  but  there  are 
Second  objection  several  countervailing  considerations  which  it 
is  desirable  not  to  leave  unnoticed.  In  the  first 
place,  the  alterations  that  would  probably  be  introduced 
would  almost  certainly  be  very  limited  both  in  number  and 
in  degree.  "When  made,  however,  they  would  generally  be 
found  to  be  clear  and  even  necessary  improvements.  If, 
then,  we  are  to  make  the  extreme  assumption  that  Noncon 
formists  as  a  body  would  be  likely  publicly  to  disavow  the 
revised  Volume,  we  must  not  fail  to  observe  that  they  would 
thus  find  themselves  committed  to  a  disavowal  of  a  certain 
number  of  corrections  which  every  scholar  in  the  world  would 
pronounce  necessary,  if  the  duty  of  faithfulness  to  God's  Word 
is  in  any  degree  to  be  accepted  as  a  principle.  But,  in  the 
second  place,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  thinking  that 
Nonconformists  would  act  in  such  a  narrow  spirit;  nay,  there 
is  positive  evidence  to  the  contrary.  This  very  year  opened 
with  a  very  able  article  in  the  January  number  of  the  ./>/•//  /W/ 
Quarterly  on  the  subject  of  revision,  from  which  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  all  the  more  intelligent  Nonconformists  not  only 
would  interpose  no  sectarian  obstacles,  but  would  even  readi 
ly  take  their  part  in  the  great  work,  if  invited  by  competent 
authority,  and  on  the  equal  terms  of  common  scholarship. 
The  subject  has  also  been  noticed  in  several  of  the  public 
organs  of  the  different  dissenting  bodies,  and  in  none,  so  far 
as  they  have  fallen  under  our  observation,  in  other  than  tern- 
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perate  and  even  favorable  terms.  Just  views  seem  to  be  en 
tertained  of  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  no  indications  have 
yet  appeared  of  any  desire  to  gain  party  triumphs  by  assaults 
on  received -ecclesiastical  terms,  or  by  changes  in  the  existing 
religious  vocabulary.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  different.  Able 
writers  like  Marsh*  seemed  to  consider  it  impossible  for  re 
visers  of  different  denominations  to  act  in  proper  concert, 
and  have  used,  at  a  period  no  farther  back  than  1861,  the 
strongest  language  as  to  the  hopelessness  of  united  action. 
It  is  just,  however,  to  the  intelligent  critic  whose  name  has 
been  mentioned,  to  add,  that  he  expressed  a  belief  that  a 
time  certainly  was  coming  when  there  might  be  such  an  in 
crease  in  harmony  and  in  knowledge  as  to  make  a  union  in 
revision  a  possibility. 

And  we  verily  believe  that  the  time  is  now  close  at  hand, 
churchmen  wii-  ^ot  only  is  tlierc  an  apparent  willingness  in 
ling  to  co-operate.  Nonconformists  to  take  part  in  the  work,  but 
there  is  clear  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  Church  that  she  is 
fully  prepared  to  ask  for  their  aid  and  co-operation.  No 
clearer  proof  can  be  given  of  this  than  the  recommendations 
of  an  important  committee  of  the  Southern  Convocation  which 
have  been  recently  accepted  by  both  houses,  and  we  trust  will 
shortly  be  acted  upon.f  There  the  readiness  to  co-operate  is 
specified  in  clear  and  authoritative  words. 

*  See  Lectures  on  the  English  Lanywiye,i[>.Gl1. 

t  The  resolutions  referred  to  are  as  follows : 

"1.  That  it  is  desirable  that  a  revision  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  be  undertaken. 

"2.  That  the  revision  be  so  conducted  as  to  comprise  both  marginal  ren 
derings,  and  such  emendations  as  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  insert  in  the 
text  of  the  Authorized  Version. 

"3.  That  in  the  above  resolutions  we  do  not  contemplate  any  new  transla 
tion  of  the  Bible,  or  any  alteration  of  the  language,  except  where,  in  the  judg 
ment  of  the  most  competent  scholars,  such  change  is  necessary. 

"4.  That  in  such  necessary  changes,  the  style  of  the  language  employed  in 
the  existing  version  be  closely  followed. 

"5.  That  it  is  desirable  that  Convocation  should  nominate  a  body  of  its 
own  members  to  undertake  the  work  of  revision,  who  shall  lie  at  liberty  to 
invite  the  co-operation  of  any  eminent  for  scholarship,  to  whatever  nation  or 
religions  bo'ly  they  may  belong." 
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But,  in  the  third  place,  it  may  be  observed  that  not  only  are 
Example  of  co-op-  there  these  evidences  on  either  side  of  willinc;- 

oratioii.    The  Tu- 

mil  version.  ness  to  co-operate  in  making  yet  more  perfect 
the  translation  of  our  common  Bible,  but  there  are  actual  ex 
amples  of  the  work  having  been  done  in  perfect  harmony,  in 
the  case  of  translations  of  the  Scripture  into  foreign  languages 
for  missionary  purposes.  A  very  striking  instance  of  this  has 
been  recently  given  by  the  completion  of  the  Tamil  Version. 
This  very  important  work  has  now  been  finished,  after  more 
than  eleven  years  of  united  labor,  in  which  missionaries  from 
the  Church  of  England  have  worked  in  perfect  harmony  with 
missionaries  from  other  religious  bodies.  In  the  narrative  of 
their  labors  which  has  lately  been  published*  there  are  no 
traces  of  those  dissensions  on  ecclesiastical  words  which  re 
cent  writers  in  newspapers  have  confidently  predicted  will  be 
the  case  at  home.  No  notices,  or  even  hints  of  any  sectarian 
difficulties,  which  certainly  might  have  been  expected  to  show 
themselves  in  a  new  work,  and  in  a  period  so  long  as  eleven 


The  names  of  the  committee  who  were  appointed  to  drnw  up  the  report  are 
as  follows  :  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  Bishop  of  Llandaff, 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  Bishop  of  Ely,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  The  i'rolocutor  (Dr.  Bickersteth), 
Dean  of  Canterbury  (Dr.  Alford),  Dean  of  Westminster  (Dr.  Stanley),  Dean 
of  Lincoln  (Dr.  Jeremie),  Archdeacon  of  Bedford  (Mr.  Hose),  Archdeacon  of 
Exeter  (Mr.  Freeman),  Archdeacon  of  Rochester  and  St.  Alban's  (Dr.  (irant), 
Chancellor  Massingberd,  Canon  Blakcsley,  Canon  How,  Canon  Selwyn,  I 'anon 
Swainson,  Canon  Woodgatc, Dr.  Jehb,  Dr.  Kay,  and  Mr.  De  Winton.  Wo  :iro 
glad  now  to  subjoin  that  the  report  was  accepted  unaiiimou>Iv  bv  the  t'pper 
lloii-o.  and  with  substantial  unanimity  by  the  Lower  House.  A  committee 
ha-  been  appointed,  coti.-Uting  of  eight  bishops  and  eight  presbyters,  to  take 
the  neci'-'-ary  steps  for  giving  etlect  to  the  resolution-;.  The  committee  con 
sists  of  the  eleven  names  lirst  i-peciliod  in  the  above  list,  and  those  of  the 
Ar-hdeacoii  of  Bedford,  Canon  Blake-lev,  ( 'anon  Sehvvn,  Dr.  .Jebb,  and  Dr. 
Kay. 

*  See  the  very  interesting  account  <>f  thi.-  important  work  recently  published 
by  the  Bible  Society.  This  pamphlet  is  especially  commended  to  the  attention 
of  the  impartial  reader.  It  is  singularly  illustrative  of  many  of  our  supposed 
pio-ent  difficulties  and  shows  how.  by  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  dhoM.they 
ha\o  been  surmounted  by  the  earnest  and  faithful  men  who  took  part  in  the 
work. 
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years,  find  any  place  in  the  interesting  pamphlet  which  gives 
the  record  of  the  progress  and  completion  of  the  labors.  The 
men  did  their  work  on  the  basis  of  Tamil  scholarship,  and  with 
a  true  sense  of  their  responsibilities,  and  they  have  been  per 
mitted  to  bring  their  faithful  labors  to  a  successful  close.  And 
as  it  has  been  with  them,  so  we  are  persuaded  it  will  now  be 
among  ourselves.  The  bonds  will  be  reverence  for  God's 
Word  and  God's  truth,  and  sound  and  practiced  scholarship ; 
and  these  will  be  found  too  strong  even  for  religious  preju 
dices,  if  indeed  they  are  to  be  considered  as  likely  to  be  shown 
by  men  of  disciplined  minds  in  matters  of  English  and  Helle 
nic  grammar  and  criticism.  Again  and  again  must  the  gen 
eral  reader  be  reminded  of  the  great  difference  between  a 
commentary  and  a  revision.  The  former  work  could  not  be 
executed  by  such  a  mixed  body  as  is  now  under  considera 
tion  ;  the  latter  certainly  could,  because  the  appeal  would  lie 
in  all  cases  to  scholarship;  and  here,  thank  God,  there  is 
neither  High-Church  nor  Low-Church,  neither  conformity  nor 
dissent.  If  the  mass  of  general  readers  could  once  be  per 
suaded  of  this  simple  fact — that  the  more  accurate  the  schol 
arship,  the  more  tolerant  and  charitable  are  men  found  to  be 
when  in  co-operation,  we  should  hear  far  less  gloomy  anticipa 
tions  of  the  animosities  and  ruptures  that  we  are  told  would 
show  themselves  in  a,  mixed  body  of  scholars  of  differing 
religious  persuasions.  But  those  who  indulge  in  such  antici 
pations  are  not  scholars,  and  have  never  done  an  hour's  work 
of  revision  in  co-operation  with  others.  Their  words,  how 
ever,  have  some  power  to  do  harm. 

We  may  come  to  the  conclusion,  then,  that  there  is  not,  at 
the  present  time  at  any  rate,  much  force  in  the  second  objec 
tion.  A  few  years  back  it  would  have  had  much  weight,  but 
these  few  years  have  brought  with  them  many  changes  both 
for  good  and  for  evil.  The  utmost  that  can  be  urged  is  that 
a  revised  version  might  not  win  its  way  by  equal  rates  of 
progress  among  churchmen  and  dissenters,  but  the  anticipa 
tion  that  there  would  be  a  Church  Bible  and  a  Dissenter's 
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Bible  is  really  an  anticipation  only  fit  for  a  commonplace  in 
a  popular  speech,  or  an  argument  in  a  newspaper  letter. 

The  question  of  our  relation  to  the  American  and  colonial 
Relation  to  coio-    churches  is  very  different,  and  confessedly  is  not 

nial  churches  aud 

America.  without  its  difficulties.     These  two  considera 

tions,  however,  go  far  to  modify  them :  first,  that  the  changes 
will,  as  we  have  shown,  probably  be  few  ;  and,  secondly,  that 
there  will  not  be  any  antecedent  jealousies  and  prejudices 
(such  as  between  the  Church  and  Dissent)  which  could  hin 
der  the  changes  being  accepted,  if  really  good.  The  result 
probably  will  be,  that  any  changes  that  ultimately  obtain  full 
acceptance  at  home  will  very  readily  be  adopted  both  by  the 
American  and  colonial  churches.  The  question  will  really 
turn  on  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  changes.  If  they  are 
few  and  good,  they  will  be  accepted ;  if  not,  they  will  not 
meet  with  acceptance  cither  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  third  objection  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the 
The  third  objcc-   three,  but  it  is  one  which,  by  the  nature  of  the 

tion  belongs  to  '     J 

the  future.  case,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  meet.    \\  e  are  trans 

ferred  into  the  future,  and  have  very  few  data  derived  from 
the  past  on  which  to  hazard  a  forecast.  Former  revisions 
certainly  succeeded  each  other  after  no  lengthened  intervals, 
but  then  they  were  revisions  which  were  suggested  by  the 
existing  state  of  the  translation  and  the  changeful  character 
of  the  times.  "Wo  have  now,  as  all  are  ready  to  admit,  a 
thoroughly  good,  though  not  n  perfect  translation.  It  lias 
maintained  its  ground  in  its  present  form  for  200  years.  It 
has  secured  a  firm  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people.  It 
lias  become  also  a  sort  of  literary  monument  of  which  every 
Englishman  and  every  English  critic  of  eminence  (if  we  ex 
cept  a  few  ill-natured  remarks  of  Mr.  Hal  lam*)  is  justly  proud. 
These  are  facts  which  certainly  seem  to  suggest  the  persua 
sion  that  one  cautious  and  reverent  retouching  of  the  old 
picture  might  be  tolerated,  but  that  all  parties,  after  they 
had  accepted  the  work — and  this  it  would  take  time  to  bring 
*  See  his  Literature  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.,p.  ~><S  Harper  &  Brothers,  N.  Turk. 
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about — would  very  distinctly  concur  in  deprecating  any  far 
ther  manipulations.  The  really  monumental  character  of  our 
version  is  its  best  protection  against  progressive  change,  and 
this  protection,  we  can  not  help  feeling  persuaded,  as  long 
as  England  is  England,  will  be  always  found  available  and 
sufficient. 

But,  as  we  have  already  said,  these  arc  but  forecasts  in 
Faithfulness  re-  answer  to  forecasts.  Different  thinkers  would 
quires  the  work,  p^i^iy  comc  to  different  conclusions.  Bias, 
again,  may  influence  very  seriously  our  predictions  and  an 
ticipations.  So  it  may  be  best,  perhaps,  to  leave  the  objec 
tion  as  we  find  it,  and  rather  to  put  on  the  other  side  what 
many  feel  to  be  their  bounden  duty,  viz.,  to  place  before  our 
people  God's  truth  in  as  faithful  a  form  as  the  nature  of  the 
work  permits.  If  there  are  errors,  they  ought  to  be  removed 
for  the  truth's  sake.  If  there  arc  inaccuracies  which  give 
false  tinges  to  deduced  doctrines,  surely  we  seem  called  upon 
to  revise  them  now,  whatever  may  be  done  in  the  future,  in 
accordance  with  the  known  and,  for  the  most  part,  fixed  prin 
ciples  of  grammar  and  scholarship.  Surely,  whatever  may 
be  our  anticipations  of  future  proceedings,  whatever  our  hopes 
of  farther  discoveries,  we  do  seem  bound,  for  very  thankful 
ness,  to  take  the  critical  aid  that  has  been  so  mysteriously 
extended  to  us,  and  with  the  Sinaitic  Manuscript,  and  the 
vast  accumulated  knowledge  of  other  manuscripts  that  has 
of  late  been  made  available,  to  prepare  ourselves  reverently 
to  bring  up  our  English  Testament  to  that  standard  of  cor 
rectness  which  is  now  clearly  attainable. 

If  this  is  the  duty  of  the  present,  then  we  must  be  content 
to  leave  the  morrow  to  be  careful  for  the  things  of  itself. 
We  might  justly  have  been  anxious  if  the  amount  of  change 
had  seemed  likely  to  have  been  greater  than  we  have  now 
found  it  likely  to  be.  After  the  estimate  we  have  formed, 
and  the  results  arrived  at,  A\  hen  taken  in  combination  with 
the  calls  of  duty  to  which  we  have  just  adverted,  it  does 
seem  proper,  whatever  the  future  may  be,  cautiously  and 
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reverently  to  go  forward,  and  if  the  third  objection  weighs 
with  us,  to  set  now  an  example  to  the  future  of  our  circum- 
spcctness,  our  sense  of  responsibility,  and  our  guarded  rever 
ence  for  England's  greatest  treasure.  The  nature  of  our  ac 
tion  now  may  exercise  vast  influence  on  the  future ;  nay,  it 
may  not  only  give  the  tone  to  all  changes  in  days  yet  to 
come,  but  may  prevent  rash  and  sweeping  changes,  which 
inaction,  at  the  present  time,  may  only  too  probably  bring 
about. 

So  let  us  reverently  and  cautiously  go  forward,  and  now, 
lastly,  consider  how  and  in  what  manner  we  may  best  pursue 
our  onward  way.  The  consideration  of  this  question  will  form 
the  subject  of  our  concluding  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

BEST   MANNER   OF   PROCEEDING   WITH   TIIE    WORK. 

\VTE  may  now  suitably  bring  our  considerations  to  a  close 
by  a  few  remarks  on  the  authority  under  which  it  would  seem 
best  that  a  revision  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  should  be  under 
taken,  and  on  the  most  hopeful  mode  of  proceeding  with  the 
actual  work. 

In  reference  to  the  first  question — the  authority  under 
Convocation  the  which  the  work  should  be  undertaken — we  have 

proper  authority  . 

for  the  work.  now  happily,  and  we  may  also  rightly  say  prov 
identially,  no  necessity  for  any  lengthened  comments.  The 
question  has  recently,  and  even  subsequently  to  the  printing 
of  the  early  pages  of  this  work,  been  answered  for  us.  The 
Convocation  of  Canterbury  lias  not  only  given  its  weighty 
approval  to  the  undertaking,  but  has  also  appointed  a  com 
mittee  of  sixteen  men,*  with  power  to  add  to  their  number, 
to  make  a  beginning,  and  in  due  time  to  place  some  specimens 
of  their  work  before  Convocation  and  the  nation  at  large. 
That  committee  will  have  met  and  decided  on  its  future  plan 

*  The  names  have  been  specified  above :  see  the  note  on  p.  1">9.  In  refer 
ence  to  this  number  of  sixteen,  it  is  right  here  to  notice  the  wisdom  and  for 
bearance  shown  by  the  Lower  House.  Several  of  our  readers  may  know  that 
when  a  joint  commission  of  both  houses  of  Convocation  is  appointed,  it  is  cus 
tomary  for  the  number  appointed  from  the  Lower  House  to  be  double  that 
from  the  Upper.  In  the  present  case,  however,  on  its  being  pointed  out  that 
so  large  a  body  as  sixteen,  in  addition  to  the  eight  bishops,  would  practically 
much  limit  the  numbers  that  could  be  co-opted  from  the  general  company  of 
Biblical  scholars  not  belonging  to  Convocation  (the  committee  otherwise  being 
likclv  to  become  utterly  unwieldy),  the  Lower  House,  alike  with  good  sen-c 
and  good  feeling,  accepted  the  suggestion  that  the  number  from  their  body 
should  be  reduced  to  the  same  number  as  that  from  the  I'ppcr  Hou-e.  See 
the  recent  debates  in  Convocation,  and  the  very  sensible  speech  of  Lord  Al- 
wyne  Compton  in  The  Guardian  for  May  IS.  p.  680. 
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of  operations  before  these  lines  will  come  before  the  eye  of  the 
reader. 

So  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  has  taken  up  the  great 
and  national  work.  Yes,  the  work  is  marked  out,  and  some 
of  the  future  laborers  are  already  called  forth  to  commence  it. 
At  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  cause,  is  it  too  much  humbly  to 
ask  that  the  prayers  of  all  those  that  love  the  Word  of  God 
in  sincerity  may  constantly  be  offered  up  for  all  those  who, 
in  these  anxious  times,  either  are  now  or  hereafter  shall  be 
called  to  take  part  in  the  work,  and  who,  in  the  prosecution 
of  that  work,  will  need  all  the  support  that  such  prayers  are 
especially  permitted  to  minister? 

Convocation  has  undertaken  the  work;  and  with  this  issue 
many  at  first  will  be,  and  will  probably  avow  themselves  to 
be,  utterly  dissatisfied.  Such  a  work,  they  will  urge,  ought 
to  have  been  committed  to  a  royal  commission ;  the  highest 
earthly  authority  in  this  realm  should  have  summoned  to 
gether  the  revisers  of  the  future,  and  assigned  to  them  their 
duties  and  their  work.  The  national  treasure  should  have 
been  intrusted  to  men  chosen  out  from  the  nation  at  large, 
not  to  the  members  of  an  antiquated  body,  and  to  the  pre 
carious  aid  that  might  be  extended  to  them  by  those  who 
are  without.  Such  thoughts  are  natural,  and  such  thoughts 
will  find  public  expression,  but  they  will  not  be,  after  all,  the 
thoughts  of  the  sober  observers  of  the  days  in  which  we  now 
are  living;  they  will  not  be  the  expressions  of  those  who  best 
and  most  intelligently  appreciate  the  mighty  changes  which 
each  year  that  is  passing  is  now  silently  bringing  with  it. 
Convocation  is  really  the  best  authority  under  which  such  a 
work  could  be  undertaken,  and  (not  to  mention  others)  for 
this  one,  simple,  and  homely  reason,  that  what  we  want  is  a 
revised  vcr>ion,  and  not  an  improved  version;  and  that  the 
latter  would  almost  certainly  be  the  result  of  the  labors  of 
,<"<•//  a  royal  commission  as  would  inevitably  be  called  to  the 
work  in  these  present  days.  It  would  be  constructed,  almost 
certainly,  on  the  principle  of  including  all  representative  men 
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who  had  any  sufficient  claim  to  scholarship,  and  a  very  repre 
sentative  version  would  such  a  body  most  assuredly  produce. 
No,  we  may  be  certainly  thankful  that  those  who  stand  high 
est  in  the. national  councils  have  shown  no  disposition  to  en 
courage  these  ambitious  and  ultimately  self- frustrating  de 
signs.  We  may  almost  trace  the  providential  ordering  of  God 
in  the  turn  that  the  Revision  Question  has  lately  taken.  We 
have  now,  at  any  rate,  no  fear  of  an  over-corrected  version. 
The  men  now  appointed,  and  those  who  will  be  invited  to  join 
them,  will  all  feel  alike,  that  they  are  entering  upon  a  work 
in  which  that  which  will  most  commend  them  to  public  favor 
will  be  the  least  possible  amount  of  change  consistent  icith  faith 
fulness.*  A  royal  commission  would  conceive  itself  to  be  in 
dependent,  and  would  act  accordingly.  A  body,  constituted 
as  the  body  of  revisers  now  will  be  constituted,  will  have  so 
berly  to  consult  public  religious  feeling.  It  will  always  have 
before  it  this  plain  fact — that  their  work  can  only  hope  to  take 
the  place  of  the  venerable  version  now  in  our  hands  by  being 
that  version,  not  only  generally  and  substantially,  but  that 
version  in  all  its  details  save  only  those  where  amending 
hands  may  have  removed  some  scattered  errors  and  imper 
fections.  Such  a  body  will,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
even  independently  of  those  higher  principles  by  which  it 
will,  beyond  all  doubt, be  influenced,  know  perfectly  well  that, 
to  achieve  any  success,  it  must  labor  patiently,  vigilantly,  an<l 
sympathizingly ;  and  such  a  knowledge  will  act  as  a  healthy 
incentive.  It  will  only  have  itself  and  its  own  efforts  to  trust 
to.  To  succeed  is  really  little  more  than  its  very  condition 
of  existence.  To  fail  is  to  be  disbanded  and  dissipated. 

When  we  thus  soberly  consider  the  problem  and  the  pro 
posed  mode  of  solving  it,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  even  those 
who  may  at  first  have  felt  the  strongest  prejudice  against  a 
so-called  national  work  being  attempted  by  members  of  the 
Convocation  of  Canterbury  (and  we  hope,  ultimately,  of  York) 

*  See  the  comments  in  Thr  Timi-s  for  Mny  G,  already  referred  to  on  p.  86. 
This  will  probably  be  one  uf  tlu  leading  rules. 
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ami  those  scholars  who  may  be  invited  to  join  them,  will  in 
the  end  admit  that  it  is  best  that  matters  should  have  taken 
this  their  present  and  almost  unlooked-for  turn.  We  may 
honestly  even  more  than  acquiesce  in  the  present  arrange 
ment,  and  wish  all  concerned  in  it  a  hearty  God-speed. 

Of  course,  at  present  many  things  are  uncertain,  and  must 
The  future  of  the  ^e  considered  as  yet  in  the  realm  of  hope  rather 
work  uncertain.  t)um  that  of  knowie(]ge  ana  experience.  We 

can  not  tell  confidently  to  what  extent  those  without  will  join 
in  the  work,*  nor,  if  they  do  join,  can  we  certainly  predict  that 
all  will  act  together  with  easiness  and  harmony.  We  can  not 
be  sure  that  they  may  not  all  be  disposed  to  attempt  a  far 
more  sweeping  revision  than  the  Church  and  even  nation 
would  tolerate.  We  dare  not  confidently  say  that  they  may 
not  begin  with  caution  and  moderation,  and  be  accelerated 
into  innovation.  All  such  things  are  possible ;  but  we  may 
reasonably  have  hope,  and  even  well-grounded  hope,  that  it 
will  be  otherwise,  and  that  both  Conformity  and  Nonconform 
ity  will  act  in  this  matter  both  wisely  and  fraternally,  and  will 

*  It  is  especially  cheering  to  observe  that  the  practical  invitation  of  Convo 
cation  to  those  who  are  not  members  of  the  Church  of  England  has  been  re 
sponded  to  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  given.  The  writer  of  a  thoroughly 
f.iendly  article  in  The  Freeman  of  May  13  expresses  the  hope  that  "Noncon 
formists  will  not  be  slow  to  respond  to  any  invitation  to  co-operate  in  the  task 
inaugurated  by  Convocation, "and  closes  his  remarks  with  the  following  wise 
and'<  -OIK  -ili:itorv  words:  "We  earnestly  hope  that,  should  any  of  our  number 
!»•  -mummied  to  the  assistance  of  the  Committee  of  Convocation,  they  \\i\\ 
immediately  respond.  Their  task  is  simplified  by  the  determination  to  iv\  i-c. 
and  nut  tn  re-traiislate.  A  new  translation  would  raise  the  vexed  question  of 
the  rendering  of  the  words  which  relate  to  baptism.  KevMon,  \\e  conclude, 
leaves  that  question  where  it  was.  In  ;mv  case,  fidelity  t<>  the  original  text 
HUM  be  the  ruling  principle,  and  he  that  hath  the  Divine  Word  in  the  language 
in  which  it  was  originally  written  should  give  it  faithfully,  in  its  exact  equiva 
lent,  to  the  Knglish-speakiiig  peoples  ,,f  the  wmld.  We  wi>h  the  enterprise, 
the  di\  ine  lile-Miig  and  acceptance  with  the  churches,  and  counsel  our  readers 
to  follow  the  wise  and  liberal  lead  of  the  hi-hops  (\\ho-e  rec.nuiiiendations  we 
cordially  indorse  i  in  the  propped  IVMMOU  of  the  Kngli-h  version  of  the  I'.ibk'." 
It  mav  lie  remarked  that  we  had  oiir>elves  anticipated  this  very  e\pn  . 
opiniou.  and  had  ventured  positively  to  say  for  Baptist  scholars  what  is  here 
said  by  them-clvev  See  above,  p.  *.".,  note  *,  which  was  written  prior  to  the 
words  here  (Minted. 
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only  vie  with  cacli  other  in  reverent  solicitude  to  do  faithfully 
that  which  they  have  been  called  to  undertake,  and  in  that 
wise  fear  and  trembling  with  which  the  devout  scholar  of  the 
nineteenth  century  should  approach  the  revision  of  the  no 
blest  version  of  the  written  words  of  patriarchs,  prophets, 
evangelists,  and  apostles  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

"We  may  now  pass,  secondly  and  lastly,  to  a  brief  consider 
ation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  should  be  undertaken 
and  performed. 

The  chief  principles  have  already  been  laid  down  in  the 
The  work  should  foregoing  pages.  We  have  already  specified 
be  done  together.  tke  ieaciing  canons  which  reflection  and  expe 
rience  alike  seem  to  suggest  as  the  fundamental  rules  that 
must  be  followed  in  a  work  such  as  that  to  which  we  are 
now  definitely  pledged.  These  we  have  already  seen  are, 
First,  that  the  work  must  be  done  round  a  common  table. 
Mind  must  act  on  mind;  thought  on  thought.  We  must 
have  no  ambitious  schemes  of  collecting  opinions  by  corre 
spondence  or  otherwise,  unless  those  collected  opinions  are 
to  be  discussed  by  the  gathered  body  of  revisers.  We  must 
not  delegate  to  any  small  committee  the  work  of  consolidating 
or  harmonizing'lhe  opinions  of  the  many  that  may  with  profit 
be  called  into  counsel.  No ;  both  the  revisers  of  the  Old  and 
of  the  New  Testament  respectively  must  do  their  work  to 
gether,  and  discuss  not  only  their  own  proposals,  but  also  all 
the  suggestions  of  others,  in  their  own  common  rooms  of  coun 
cil.  On  this,  taught  by  experience,  we  lay  the  greatest  stress. 
And  not  only  the  present,  but  the  past  confirms  this  view. 
We  have  seen  that,  in  a  great  degree,  the  success  of  our  pres 
ent  Authorized  Version  was  due  to  co-operative  union,  and 
that  the  points  in  which  it  partially  failed,  viz.,  consistency  of 
renderings,  and  harmony  in  the  application  of  grammatical 
principles,  are  just  those  points  in  which  a  system  which  gave 
the  New  Testament  to  two  different  companies,  under  two 
different  chairmen,  might  beforehand  be  expected  to  fail.  1  Jut 
if  we  thus  press  for  union  in  work,  we  also  insist,  with  equal 
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earnestness,  on  the  necessity  of  individual  labor  in  private. 
To  make  such  a  union  a  truly  co-operative  union,  every  mem 
ber  of  it  would  have  to  work  privately  as  well  as  publicly. 
Each  scholar  belonging  to  the  body  would  of  course  come 
with  his  corrections  carefully  made  in  private,  reconsidered, 
and  formally  committed  to  writing.  With  these  he  would 
take  his  place  at  the  council-table,  and  these  he  would  com 
pare  with  the  corrections  similarly  made  by  the  rest  of  his 
brethren.  The  changes  ultimately  agreed  upon  would  be  the 
result  of  the  comparison,  and  of  the  discussion  which  each 
item  in  the  comparison  would  be  liable  to  call  out.  Many 
corrections  would  be  found  to  have  been  made  by  the  major 
ity,  and  would  at  once  be  accepted  by  all  present;  others 
would  require  consideration ;  a  certain  portion  would  call 
out  discussion,  and  could  only  be  finally  settled  by  a  formal 
vote. 

While,  then,  we  thus  urge,  as  the  first  principle,  co-operative 
union,  we  not  the  less  insist  upon  previous  and  formal  prepa 
ration  in  private,  so  as  to  concentrate  attention  on  what  might 
seemj  on  deliberation,  to  require  it,  and  to  obviate  all  improper 
waste  of  time  in  discussion  of  mere  proposals  of  the  moment. 
If  this  would  seem  to  be  our  first  principle,  the  second 
Experience  the   would  certainly  seem  to  be  the  due  recognition 
best  guide.        of  experience  as  the  surest  guide.    In  other  words, 
the  work  at  first  must  be  done  tentatively.    A.  careful  record 
of  principles  Apparently  arrived  at,  and  even  of  renderings  of 
passage*  marked  by  certain  grammatical  characteristics,  e.  ff., 
hypothetical  sentences  involving  what  could  not  or  would 
not   happen,*  past   participles  with  finite  verbs,  the  use  of 

*  We  may  <:i\e  as  an  in-tance  Mich  pa-sages  as  Jnlm  v..-l<>':  viii..  10,  ul, 
where  we  have  the  im/n  rf'i /•/  in  both  clauses,  when  contrasted  with  such  pas- 

-  Malt.  xi..L'l,  where  both  clan-es  have  the  aorisf.or  with  such  : 
as  Help.  iv..S,  where  there  is  an  aori-t  in  the  first  clau-e  ami  an  imperfect  in 
the  -ccnnd.  ,,r  conver.-ely.  as  John  xiv..  -_'S,  where  the  imperfect  is  in  the  first 
clau-e  ami  the  anri-t  in  the  -ecoiid.  I,.-t  anv  one  try  to  lav  down  n  settled 
principle  for  translating  these,  and  he  will  find  it  extremely  ditlieult  to  carry 
it  (Uit  in  easy  and  idiomatic  Knglish.  Kven  in  the  simplest  case— imperfect 
in  both  claii-e-  and  a'>rNt  in  both  cl.m>es -if  we  try  always  to  trail-late  the 

Q  <J 
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"  shall"  or  "  shall  have"  in  the  translation  of  the  aorist  sub 
junctive  after  certain  temporal  particles,  etc. — all  would  re 
quire  to  be  noted  down  at  the  time  and  to  be  carefully  regis 
tered.  There  would  thus  be  a  large  and  increasing  amount 
of  general  principles  which  would  be  continually  tested  by 
actual  practice,  and  ultimately  confirmed  and  consolidated. 
With  these  thus  acquired  and  thus  verified,  the  whole  work 
would  be  reconsidered,  and  the  result  thus  arrived  at  accepted 
for  that  edition  as  final. 

The  third  principle  would  be  to  preserve  the  mean  between 
^Buarded'!?1*  Pretcru"ss'on  °f  what  ought  to  have  been  cor- 
raffldeqt  '  rected,  and  mere  improvement  in  renderings 
when  the  necessity  for  the  change  was  not  distinctly  appre 
ciable.  In  other  words,  the  revision  would  have  to  be  alike 
conservative  and  sufficient ;  carried  out  on  the  general  prin 
ciple  of  the  least  possible  change  on  the  one  hand,  and  yet 
honorably  imitative  of  that  extreme  vigilance  which  (in  the 
comparison  in  chap.  iii.  of  those  passages  as  given  in  our  own 
version,  with  the  same  passages  as  given  in  Tyndale  and  the 
early  versions)  we  have  already  observed  to  be  such  a  special 
and  honorable  characteristic  of  the  revision  of  1611.  To  in 
novate,  or  what  is  called  "improve,"  is  a  grievous  mistake  on 
the  one  side,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a  di 
rectly  contrary  mistake,  which,  if  made,  might  lead  to  very 
unwelcome  consequences.  If  the  revision  were  not  fairly  a 
sufficient  one,  it  would  certainly  be  followed  at  no  great 
length  of  time  by  another  attempt,  and  the  very  evil,  of 
which  we  have  been  forced  to  admit  the  possibility  in  our 
last  chapter,  would  become  real  and  actual.  To  use  a  home 
ly  simile,  if  we  create  an  appetite  for  revision  we  must  be 
careful  to  satisfy  it.  No  doubt  this  canon  is  a  far  easier  one 
to  state  than  to  follow.  This  golden  mean  of  correcting  ju>t 
what  ought  to  be  corrected  is  excessively  hard  to  maintain ; 

former  by  "would"  and  the  latter  by  "would  have" (not  an  unreasonable  prin 
ciple"),  we  shall  find  many  a  passage  that  will  put  even  this  rule  to  a  test  that 
it  will  not  in  practice  be  found  able  successfully  to  bear. 
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still,  we  feel  confident  that  if  the  general  reasonableness  and 
truth  of  this  principle  be  fairly  recognized,  and  if  the  attempt 
be  made,  as  far  as  possible,  to  act  on  it,  experience  will  grad 
ually  make  the  observance  of  it  more  and  more  easy  and  in 
stinctive.  The  principle,  of  course,  really  involves  all  that 
has  already  been  said  on  the  limits  of  revision,  and  includes 
numberless  degrees  of  application ;  yet  we  are  persuaded,  if 
once  the  reviser  clearly  appreciates  the  difference  between  a 
mere  debatable  improvement  and  a  thoroughly  necessary  cor 
rection,  he  will  be  enabled,  after  a  moderate  amount  of  prac 
tice,  to  decide  with  approximate  success  in  those  many  cases 
which  lie  on  the  border-land,  and  in  the  just  estimate  of  which 
the  strongest  call  is  made  upon  the  intelligence  and  judgment 
of  the  reviser.  Our  own  corrections  in  the  fifth  chapter  will, 
we  have  no  doubt,  supply  the  acute  reader  with  several  in 
stances  in  which  we  ourselves  have  unwittingly  crossed  the 
frontier,  and  have  introduced  unnecessary  corrections;  still, 
if  it  be  so,  we  shall  have,  at  any  rate,  illustrated  the  truth  of 
another  principle,  often  insisted  on  in  these  pages,  that  no 
single  mind  can  produce  a  thoroughly  good  and  consistent 
revision. 

The  fourth  principle,  which  it  would  seem  most  desirable 
The  old  vocnbuia-  carefully  to  observe,  and  in  every  case  strictly 
ry  to  be  used.  to  act  Upon  throughout  the  work,  has  been  al 
ready  briefly  alluded  to  in  the  introductory  chapter,  and  uriy 
now  be  stated  more  fully  and  precisely.  It  relates  to  the 
language  and  vocabulary  to  be  used  in  the  corrections  and 
alterations  that  may  be  introduced,  and  it  may  l»c  expl 
as  follows:  In  corrections,  limit  the  choice  <>f  words  to  the 
vocabulary  of  the  present  version  combined  with  that  of  the 
versions  that  preceded  it;*  and  in  alterations,  preserve  as  far 

*  Ft  seems  desirable  especially  to  include  the  earlier  version-;.  with  the  cnti- 
tion  only  that  the  HheniUh  Vcr-ion,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  its  l.r 
must  commonh  he  executed.      It  is  often,  as  lias  l>een  already  remark 
]>.  MX  useful  in  its  vocabulary.  1'Ut  so  I.atini/cd  that  it  call  only  tit-  lived  with 
the  utmost  caution.     The  other  versions,  especially  tho-e  of  Tvndale  and  ( 'ov- 
erdale,  may  l>e  n-ed  \ery  freely  in  regard  of  the  language  in  which  the  correc- 
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as  possible  the  rhythm  and  cadence  of  the  Authorized  Version. 
Tliis  principle  can  not  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon.  It  is  in 
the  choice  of  the  words,  and  the  juxtaposition  of  the  words 
when  chosen,  that  the  success  of  any  revision  will  be  found  in 
a  great  degree  to  depend,  and  for  these  three  reasons :  the 
revised  version  must  be  a  popular  version ;  it  must  also  be  a 
version  that  reads  well,  and  can  be  heard  with  the  old  and 
familiar  pleasure  with  which  our  present  version  is  always 
listened  to ;  it  must,  thirdly,  be  such  that  no  consciousness 
of  novelty  of  turn  or  expression  is  awakened  in  the  mind  of 
hearer  or  reader.  In  a  word,  we  must  never  be  reminded  that 
we  are  not  hearing  the  old  version,  and  must  only  be  brought 
to  perceive  the  revision  when  we  read  it  over  thoughtfully 
in  private.  Such  a  result  can  only  be  obtained  by  making 
the  correction  in  words  chosen  out  of  (so  to  speak)  a  strictly 
Biblical  vocabulary,  and  also  by  the  mechanical  but  very  nec 
essary  proceeding  of  having  each  chapter,  when  completed, 
read  aloud,  slowly  and  continuously,  by  one  of  the  body  of 
revisers  to  his  assembled  brethren.  Many  a  correction  which 
the  eye  and  inward  feeling  might  have  been  willing  to  accept 
will  be  beneficially  challenged  by  the  simple  yet  subtle  process 
of  the  hearing  of  the  outward  car.  This  very  homely  sugges 
tion  will  be  found  of  some  practical  usefulness. 

The  fifth  principle  is  more  one  of  detail,  but  still  it  seems 
Vote  not  to  be  to  involve  in  it  so  much  of  common  sense  and 
practical  wisdom  that  it  perhaps  deserves  a  place 
among  the  leading  principles  we  are  now  specifying,  and  it 
may  be  stated  in  the  following  rule :  In  every  passage  where 
there  may  be  distinct  differences  of  opinion,  and  decided  ex 
pressions  of  it,  reserve  the  taking  of  the  vote  thereon  till  the 
beginning  of  the  next  meeting.     Let  the  arguments  for  the 

tions  arc  to  be  clothed.  Frequently  they  will  be  found  to  contain  the  very 
alteration  we  might  wish  to  introduce,  and  herein  we  shall  su]>i>liMntMit  the 
work  of  1 01 1 .  The  translators  of  that  day  were  hidden  to  revert  to  the  older 
versions,  hut  it  has  been  already  observed  that  they  did  this  very  imperfectly. 
See  p.  yn.  and  VU'stcntt.  History  of  the  English  Bible,  p.  339. 
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di fit1  rent  renderings  be  fully  stated  and  concluded  at  the  prior 
meeting,  so  that  nothing  remains  but  the  decision  between 
two  or  more  competing  corrections ;  but  let  that  decision,  as 
we  have  said,  be  made  at  the  subsequent  meeting,  after  time 
has  been  taken  for  private  reconsideration,  and  after  every 
trace  of  that  slight  irritation  which  is  often  called  out  in  the 
very  best  of  us  by  opposing  argument  and  by  the  keenness 
of  discussion  has  entirely  disappeared.  It  should  be  a  fixed 
rule  that  the  discussion  should  not  be  reopened  when  the  vote 
is  taken,  unless  with  the  consent  of  two  thirds,  as  otherwise 
the  very  evil  which  this  rule  is  designed  to  repress  would  be 
again  called  into  existence  and  operation.  Such  a  rule  re 
quires  but  few  comments  to  recommend  it.  It  is  based  on 
the  recognition  of  some  amount  of  poor  human  infirmity, 
which,  in  such  a  calm  and  holy  work  as  the  revision  of 
the  Scriptures,  should  ever  be  sensitively  provided  against. 
There  should  be  no  tinge  of  temper  or  party  spirit  in  any 
correction,  however  slight,  that  may  hereafter  find  its  place 
on  the  pages  of  the  English  Bible. 

Our  sixth  principle  relates  to  the  use  of  the  margin,  and  is 
Text  phonid  ai-  founded  on  a  due  recognition  of  the  importance 

ways  be  better  .  *". 

than  margin,  of  two  practical  opposing  considerations.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  have  already  distinctly  expressed  the  opin 
ion,  and  have  acted  upon  it  in  more  than  one  passage  of  the 
sample  revisions  in  a  foregoing  chapter,  that  in  a  doubtful 
passage  the  present  rendering  should  be  maintained,  unless 
there  was  a  distinct  preponderance  of  argument  and  authori 
ty  against  it,  and  that  the  competing  rendering  should  be 
placed  in  the  margin.  On  the  other  hand,  no  principle  set  ins 
more  distinctly  to  commend  itself  to  us  than  this,  that  the 
margin  should  not,  in  the  general  judgment  of  scholar-.  !•«• 
coiiMilereil  to  lie  cxeu'et  ically  or  critically  superior  to  the 
text.*  Such  is  the  judgment  commonly  entertained  in  ivfer- 

*  It  is  with  some  decree  of  regret  that  \v(>  oliM-rve  that  the  Hi>hoj.  of  Lin 
coln,  in  his  recent  speech  in  < ''invocation  (-ee  < ii/'inlinit  tor  Mav  11.: 
still  advocates  \\hat.\\e  have  >ei-n.  he  recommended  in  Convocation  thirteen 
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ence  to  our  present  margin ;  such  certainly  should  not  be  the 
judgment  of  scholars  and  divines  in  reference  to  the  margin 
of  the  future.  But  how  can  we  harmonize  these  partially 
conflicting  considerations?  How  can  we  combine  conserva 
tism  with  loyalty  to  the  calm  decision  of  an  intelligent  ma 
jority?  Perhaps  thus:  ffirst,\)j  considering  each  existing 
marginal  rendering  as  so  nearly  of  the  same  authority  as  that 
of  the  text,  that  if  the  majority,  even  by  a  single  vote,*  de 
cided  for  the  margin,  the  margin  and  the  text  should  at  once 
change  places.  Secondly,  in  cases  where  there  may  be  no 
marginal  rendering,  by  providing  that  some  fixed  proportion 
of  votes,  for  example  two  thirds,  should  always  be  required 
before  any  portion  of  the  present  version  should  finally  be  dis 
placed,  whether  to  be  transferred  to  the  margin  or  no.  The 
transference  to  the  margin  would  obviously  apply  only  to 
cases  of  real  importance,  and  in  which  all  would  agree,  which 
ever  side  they  might  take,  that  the  alternative  rendering 

years  ago.  See  above,  p.  15,  note  *.  There  is  nothing  we  may  more  justlv 
deprecate  than  any  plan  which  might  contemplate  placing  the  corrections  that 
may  be  proposed  in  the  margin.  Any  plan  more  likely  to  invite  imperfectly 
considered  corrections  can  hardly  be  conceived.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  thor 
oughly  to  misuse  the  margin  ;  it  would  give  (if  the  bishop's  suggestions  were 
adopted)  very  undesirable  liberty  to  individual  ministers,  viz.,  as  to  whether 
they  would  read  publicly  the  text  or  the  margin,  and  it  would  also  at  once 
relieve  the  revisers  of  a  large  portion  of  that  deep  feeling  of  responsibility 
which  a  continual  remembrance  that  what  they  are  recommending  is  for  the 
text  would  be  certain  to  bring  with  it.  How  .soberly  and  how  thoughtfully 
men  would  form  their  decisions  when  those  decisions  were  to  settle  (if  their 
revision  was  accepted)  what  was  ultimately  to  take  the  place  of  the  present 
words,  and  hereafter  to  be  read  publiclv  as  a  portion  of  the  Book  of  Life. 

*  We  may  illustrate  this  by  an  instance  in  one  of  the  two  sample  portions  of 
the  Authorized  Version  which  we  have  revi.-ed  in  chap.  v.  In  Romans  viii.. 
L'7,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Jin  is  caudal  or  siin]ilv  demonstrative  :  whether,  in 
fact,  it  is  to  be  translated  " because" or  "that."  Here  the  A.Y.  places  the 
second  of  these  two  translations  in  the  margin.  On  the  principle,  then,  above 
laid  down,  a  bare  majority  would  be  entitled  to  take  this  latter  translation  if 
they  thought  fit.  They  perhaps  would  take  it,  as  the  clause  really  does  not 
strictly  contain  the  reason  for  the  assertion  in  the  foregoing  clau.-e.  \i\\\  <ocnis 
rather  to  explain  more  precisely  what  is  just  before  stated  generally,  namely, 
that  He  ''inaketh  intercession,  etc."  So  (Jrotius  and  Kstitis,  and,  aiuon^  mure 
recent  expositors,  Fritzsche,  Meyer.  Heiehe.  and  others. 
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ought  specially  to  be  recorded.  On  a  final  revision,  then, 
two  thirds  might  with  profit  be  required  in  reference  to  all 
differences  from  the  A.V.,but  in  a.  first  revision  the  decision 
of  a  simple  majority  should  always  be  allowed  to  prevail.* 
No  committee  would  be  wise  to  begin  their  work  with  self- 
tied  hands.  Reverence,  experience,  and,  let  us  not  fail  to  add, 
prayer  for  spiritual  guidance,  would  always  be  found  to  be 
of  more  avail  than  elaborate  rules,  which  the  stress  of  practice 
and  the  diversity  of  circumstances  would  soon  show  to  be 
utterly  nugatory.  Such  a  body  as  the  revisers  should  be 
jealously  careful  to  reserve  to  themselves  all  proper  freedom. 
Rules  and  canons  are  good,  but  elasticity  is  better,  and  in  no 
undertaking  that  can  readily  be  conceived  will  elasticity  be 
found  a  more  necessary  element  than  in  the  translation  of 
Scripture  or  the  revision  of  translations  already  made.  Elas 
ticity  is  the  characteristic  of  every  version  from  the  days  of 
Tyndale  down  to  the  date  of  the  last  revision,  and  elasticity 
must  be  the  characteristic  of  the  revised  version  of  the  future, 
if  it  is  ever  to  displace  or  even  rival  the  fresh,  vigorous,  and 
genuinely  idiomatic  translation  that  bears  the  honored  name 
of  the  Authorized  Version. 

The  seventh  and  last  principle  may  be  very  briefly  stated, 
Follow  the  spirit  an(l  conveniently  embodied  in  the  following 
of  the  old  rules,  recommendation,  viz.,  that,  mutatis  mutandis, 
the  revisers  of  our  own  day  should  consider  themselves  a^ 
bound  by  the  spirit  of  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  guidance 
of  the  translators  of  101 1.  In  several  points  they  miulit  even 
lie  b..uud  by  the  letter;  but,  as  the-  eircuni-tances  are  different, 

*  We  do  lien-  earnestly  repeat  the  hope,  already  expressed  in  substance  in 
an  eirlier  portion  of  this  work  ( see  p.  XO  \  that  the  judgment  of  the  ancient 
version-  >\iil  especially  lie  considered.  In  doubtful  ca>e».  and  where  the 
grammatical  and  exe^etical  arguments  are  very  nearly  in  equipoise,  the  judg 
ment  of  the  early  versions  is  of  ^reat  moment.  K\ery  pains  therefore.  should 
he  taken  to  a-certain  their  opinions,  and  those  opinions  oiiL'ht  to  he  accounted 
as  M.tes  ., fa  very  prcro-athe  character.  (ircat  uei^ht  may  al-o  j  i-tly  In 
laid  on  the  express  decisions  of  the  (!nil;  fathers.  The  deliberate  opinion 
of  men  who  spoke  the  hin^nat'c  of  the  Ne\v  Testament  can  not  fail  to 
considerable  inlluence  on  the  judgment  of  every  sober  interpreter. 
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and  the  problem  now  to  be  solved  not  perfectly  the  same  as  it 
was  then,  it  would  seem  enough  to  suggest  a  loyal  adherence 
to  the  spirit  of  the  rules,  and  especially  a  careful  imitation  of 
the  manner  in  which  those  rules  were  applied.  To  say  more 
would  be  to  pass  into  details  which  have  either  been  already 
noticed  and  illustrated  in  the  foregoing  pages,  or  which  can 
only  properly  be  discussed  when  all  the  varied  exigencies  of 
the  work  shall  have  displayed  themselves  in  actual  practice. 
The  rules  of  the  revision  of  1611  may  form  the  basis  for  the 
rules  of  the  new  revision,  but  they  must  be  read  subject  to 
the  inherent  differences  between  the  work  of  the  past  and 
the  work  of  the  future.  The  former  revisers  had  to  deal  with 
a  version  of  but  moderate  pretensions  (the  Bishops'  Bible), 
and  but  doubtfully  holding  its  own  against  its  Genevan  rival. 
The  revisers  of  these  days  have  to  deal  with  a  version  of  the 
highest  possible  strain,  and  that  deservedly  stands  unique  and 
nnapproachecL  It  may  be  wise,  then,  for  our  present  revisers 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  wisdom  of  past  rules,  but  it  must 
nearly  always  be  rather  in  the  newness  of  their  spirit  than 
in  the  oldness  of  the  letter. 

To  sum  up  all,  then,  in  a  single  sentence,  we  would  respect 
fully  and  deferentially  say  to  the  learned  and  faithful  men  that 
Avill  shortly  address  themselves  to  this  great  undertaking,  Do 
your  icork  together ;  consider  experience  your  truest  guide  ; 
dorft  try  to  "  improve''1  our  present  version,  but  be  satisfied  icith 
correcting  it ;  use  the  old  words,  and  have  an  ear  for  the  old 
rhythm;  don't  decide  till  aftcrtJioitght  has  exercised  it*  d>i< 
influence;  make  the  text  better  than  the  margin  ;  and,  lastly, 
follow  the  spirit  of  the  old  rides. 

We  may  now  close  this  chapter,  and  with  it  tlio  present 
Conclusion,  -\vork.  There  are  numberless  details  which  might 
yet  be  specified.  There  are  many  suggestions,  only  partially 
developed,  which  perhaps  it  might  not  be  wholly  out  of  place 
to  specify  in  a  chapter  that  has  for  its  heading  The  l»e>t  Man 
ner  of  Proceeding  with  the  Work.  But  all  these  things  we 
may  now  leave  to  the  learned  body  of  men  who  either  have 
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been  or  arc  about  to  be  called  to  the  important  work.  Let  us 
trust  all  details  to  their  wisdom  and  faithfulness,  and  support 
them  by  our  prayers.  Their  work  is  arduous ;  much  is  ex 
pected  from  them ;  the  object  at  which  they  are  aiming  is 
almost  disconragingly  high  :  success  is  what  is  demanded  of 
them,  and  implied  in  the  very  fact  of  their  being  called  to 
gether;  failure  is  an  individual  as  well  as  a  collective  re 
proach.  Yes,  the  work  is  arduous.  Never,  since  the  last  re 
vision,  have  scholars  and  theologians  girded  up  their  loins  to 
a  work  in  which  more  faithfulness  was  required  in  prepara 
tion  ;  more  vigilance  in  execution ;  more  patience  in  discuss 
ing;  more  wisdom  in  discerning;  more  sobriety  in  judging. 
Xevcr,  during  the  two  centuries  and  a  half  that  have  now 
passed  away,  has  English  learning  and  good  sense  been  called 
upon  to  submit  themselves  to  a  severer  test.  Never  was 
there  a  work  in  which. could  be  needed,  not  only  for  the  gen 
eral  body,  but  for  every  individual  member  of  it,  more  patient 
energy,  deeper  humility,  and  a  fuller  sense  of  duty  and  re 
sponsibility. 

Let  us  pray,  then,  for  our  revisers  and  their  work.  Let  us 
pray  that  their  work  may  bring  a  blessing  to  this  Church 
and  nation,  and  make  wiser  unto  salvation  not  only  us  at 
home,  but  all  those  that  speak  our  common  tongue — those 
countless  thousands  whose  inner  and  spiritual  life  the  decis 
ions  of  these  revisers  may  affect,  and  whose  knowledge  of 
God's  message  to  mankind  their  deliberations  may  be  per- 
mitU'd  to  further.  But  those  results  are  not  yet.  That  fu 
ture  is  still  distant.  Even  with  the  most  prospered  issues, 
a  generation  must  pass  away  civ  the  labors  of  the  present 
time  will  be  so  far  recogni/c'il  as  to  take  the  place  of  the 
labors  of  tlic  past.  The  youngest  scholar  that  may  IK-  called 
upon  to  bear  his  part  in  the  great  undertaking  will  have  fallen 
on  sleep  before  the  labors  in  which  he  may  have  shared  will 
be  regarded  as  fully  bearing  their  hoped-for  fruit.  The  latest 
survivor  of  the  gathered  company  will  be  resting  in  the  calm 
of  Paradise  ere  the  work  at  which  he  toiled  will  meet  with 
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the  reception  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost, 
it  may  ultimately  be  found  to  deserve.  The  bread  will  be 
cast  upon  the  waters,  but  it  will  not  be  found  till  after  many 
days.  .- 

And  it  is  good  that  it  should  be  so.  Such  work  as  the  re 
vision  of  the  noblest  version  of  the  Word  of  God  that  this 
world  holds  is  not  for  the  fleeting  praise  or  blame  of  contem 
poraries,  but  for  the  calm  judgment  of  the  holy  and  the  wise 
in  distant  days  and  generations  yet  to  come.  .  .  .  With  such 
mingled  feelings,  with  these  humbly  implied  aspirations  on 
the  one  hand,  and  these  chastening  remembrances  on  the 
other — with  the  quickest  sense  of  frailty  and  weakness,  and 
yet  with  the  consciousness  of  deepest  responsibility,  let  our 
revisers  now  address  themselves  to  their  work,  and  in  the  end 
all  may  be  well.  Let  us  remember  that  our  best  and  highest 
powers  arc  vouchsafed  to  us  in  this  world  only  for  labor  while 
it  is  day,  but  let  us  also  verily  remember  that  such  labor,  if 
faithfully  bestowed,  will  abide,  for  that  on  which  it  is  to  be 
bestowed  is  changeless  and  eternal.  ALL  FLESH  is  GRASS, 

AND  ALL  THE  GLORY  OF  MAX  AS  THE  FLOWER  OF  GRASS. 
TllE  GRASS  WITHERETH,  AND  THE  FLOWER  THEREOF  FALL- 
ETII  AWAY,  BUT  THE  WORD  OF  THE  LORD  EXDURETH  FOR 
EVER. 
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Additions  and  Notes.  By  JOHN  WILSON  CHOKER,  LL.D.,  F.K.S.  Portrait  of 

Boswell.     •_'  vols.,  Svo,  Cloth,  $4  00. 
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DRAPER'S  CIVIL  WAR.  History  of  the  American  Civil  War.  By  JOHN  W.  DRA 
PER,  M.I).,  LL.1).,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physiology  in  the  University  of 
New  York.  Ill  Three  Vols.  Svo,  Cloth,  $3  50  per  vol. 

DRAPER'S  INTELLECTUAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EUROPE.  A  History  of  the 
Intellectual  Development  of  Europe.  By  JOHN  W.  DRAPER,  M.D.,  LL.1).,  Profess 
or  of  Chemistry  and  Physiology  in  the  University  of  New  York.  Svo,  Cloth,  $5  00. 

DRAPER'S  AMERICAN  CIVIL  POLICY.  Thoughts  on  the  Future  Civil  Policy  of 
America.  By  JOHN  W.  DRAPER,  M.D.,  LL.1).,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physiol 
ogy  in  the  University  of  New  York.  Crown  Svo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

DU  CIIAILLU'S  AFRICA.  Explorations  and  Adventures  in  Equatorial  Africa  :  with 
Accounts  of  the  Manners  und  Customs  of  the  People,  and  ofthe  Chase  of  the  Go 
rilla,  the  Crocodile,  Leopard,  Elephant,  Hippopotamus,  and  other  Animals.  By 
PAUL  B.  Du  CIIAII.LC.  Numerous  Illustrations,  bvo,  Cloth,  $5001 

BELLOWS'S  OLD  WORLD.  The  Old  World  in  its  New  Face:  Impressions  of  Eu 
rope  iu  1S67-1S63.  By  HE.NUY  W.  BELLOWS.  2  vols.,  I'.'mo,  Cloth,  $3  60. 

BRODHEAD'S  HISTORY  OF  NEW  YORK.  History  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
By  JOHN  ROMEY.N  BROPUKAI>.  1609-10'Jl.  2  vols.  8vo,  Cloth,  $3  00  per  vol. 

BROUGHAM'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  Life  and  Times  of  HENRY,  Loun  BBOCUUAM. 
Written  by  Himself.  In  Three  Volumes.  12nio,  Cloth,  $'J  00  per  vol. 

BULWER'S  PROSE  WORKS.  Miscellaneous  Prose  Works  of  Edward  Bwlwer, 
Lord  Lytton.  2  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $3  60. 

BULWER'S  HORACE.  The  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace.  A  Metrical  Translation 
into  English.  With  Introduction  and  Commentaries.  By  LOUD  LYTTON.  With 
Latin  Text  from  the  Editions  of  Orelli,  Macleane,  and  Yonge.  I'.'mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

BULWER'S  KING  ARTHUR.  A  Poem.  By  EARL  LYTTON.  New  Edition.  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  75. 

BURNS'S  LIFE  AND  WORKS.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Robert  Burns.  Edited 
by  ROIIKUT  CHAMBERS.  4  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $6  00. 

REINDEER,  DOGS,  AND  SNOW-SHOES.  A  Journal  of  Siberian  Travel  and  Ex 
plorations  made  in  the  Years  1S05-'C7.  By  RIOIIAKD  J.  BCSII,  late  of  the  Kusso- 
American  Telegraph  Expedition.  Illustrated.  Crown  Svo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

CARLYLE'S  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.  History  of  Friedrich  II.,  called  Frederick 
the  Great.  By  THOMAS  CAUI.YLE.  Portraits,  Maps,  Plans,  &c.  6  vols.,  I'.'mo, 
Cloth,  $12  00. 

CARLYLE'S  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  History  of  the  French  Revolution.  Newly 
Revised  by  the  Author,  with  Iudexr«fcc.  2  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $3  50. 

CAKI.YI.E'S  OLIVER  CROMWELL.  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
With  Elucidations  and  Connecting  Narrative.  2  vols.,  limo,  Cloth,  $3  50. 

t  II  H.MERs-s  POSTHUMOUS  WORKS.    The  Posthumous  Works  of  Dr.  Chalmers. 

E.liled   l.y  hi-   S,,n-in-L:tw,   Rc\ .   WII.I.IVM    lUss\,   I.I..D.     Complete  in  y  vols., 
I'Jmo,  Cloth,  - 

coI.ERIDGE'S  COMPLETE  WoRKS.  The  Complete  Work-  of  Samuel  T.-ivlor 
Colerid-e.  With  :in  Introductory  Essay  upon  his  Philosophical  and  Theological 
Opinion-.  Edited  l.y  Profe«<or  BmBD.  Complete  in  Seven  Vols.  With  a  flue 
Portrait.  Small  -vo,  Cloth,  -fin  MI. 

DOOLITTI.KS  CHINA.  Social  Life  of  the  Chine-so:  with  some  Account  of  their  Re 
ligious.  Governmental,  Educational,  and  Business  Customs  and  opinions.  With 

il   but  not  exclusive   Reference  to   Kuhchau.       By   Rev.  .1 1  - 1 1  s   I i.nu.i. 

Fourteen  Year;-  Member  of  the  Fuhchaii  Mission  of  the  American  Board.     Illus 
trated  with  more  than  IMi  characteristic  Engravings  on  Wood.     2  vol?.,  I'.'mo, 

Cloth,  IBM. 

GIBBON'S  KOME.     Hi-to,y  ,,f  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

w  vi:i.  (.H.K..N.     \\  ;:h  NotM  1-y  Rev.  II.  II.  MII.MVN  and  M.  (;i  i/..i.     A  new  cheap 

Edition.    To  which  i-  added  a'  complete  Index  of  the  \\  hole  Work,  and  a  Portrait 

of  the  Author.     0  vols.,  1-Jmo,  Cloth,  $'.'  im. 
HAZEN'S   SCIIooI.    \ND   ARMY    IN    (iKRMANY    AND   FRANCE.     The  School 

and  the  Army  in  Germany  and  Kr  . 

By  Brevet  MaJor-Gencral  W.  B.  HA  :onel  sixth  Infantry.    > 

Svo,  Cloth,  j- 
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HARPER'S  NEW  CLASSICAL  LIBRARY.    Literal  Translations. 

The  following  Volumes  are  now  ready.    Portraits.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60  each. 
C.ESAR. — VIBOIL.  —  SAT.T.UST. —  HORACE.— CICERO'S  ORATIONS. — Cin  BO'I  (in  n  IM 
<fcc. — CIOEUO   ON  ORATORY   AND  ORATORS.—  TACITUS   (2  voK).  —  TET.I .M  i  . 

SoIMIOCI.ES. — JUVENAL. — XENOPIION. —  HoMX.u'H     Il.IAD. — HOMER'S     Om  MBT.— 

H  KRoixmrs. — DEMOSTHENES. — THUCYIMUEB. — -dEscuYi.us.— ECRU-IDES  (2  vols.). 
— LIVY  (2  vols.). 

DA  VIS'S  CARTHAGE.  Carthage  and  her  Remains  :  being  an  Account  of  the  Exca 
vations  and  Researches  on  the  Site  of  the  Phccnician  Metropolis  in  Africa  and  other 
adjacent  Places.  Conducted  under  the  Auspices  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
By  Dr.  DAVIS,  F.R.G.S.  Profusely  Illustrated  with  Maps,  Woodcuts,  Chromo- 
Li'thographs,  &c.  Svo,  Cloth,  $4  00. 

EDGEWORTH'S  (Miss)  NOVELS.   With  Engravings.    10  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $15  00. 
GROTE'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.    12  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $18  00. 

HELPS'S  SPANISH  CONQUEST.  The  Spanish  Conquest  in  America,  and  its  Rela 
tion  to  the  History  of  Slavery  and  to  the  Government  of  Colonies.  By  AETIIUB 
HELrs.  4  vols.,  1-Jmo,  Cloth,  $6  00. 

BALE'S  (Mns.)  WOMAN'S  RECORD.  Woman's  Record  ;  or.  Biographical  Sketches 
of  all  Distinguished  Women,  from  the  Creation  to  the  Present  Time.  Arranged 
in  Four  Eras,  with  Selections  from  Female  Writers  of  each  Era.  By  Mrs.  SAUAII 
JOSEPHA  HALE.  Illustrated  With  more  than  200  Portraits.  Svo,  Cloth,  $5  00. 

HALL'S  ARCTIC  RESEARCHES.  Arctic  Researches  and  Life  amongthe  Esqui 
maux :  being  the  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  in  Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  in 
the  Years  IstiO,  Htil,  and  ls(V2.  By  CIIAUI.KH  FRANCIS  HALL.  With  Map?  and  100 
Illustrations.  The  Illustrations  are  from  Original  Drawings  by  Charles  Par.-ons, 
Henry  L.  Stephens,  Solomon  Eytinge,  W.  S.  L.  Jewett,  and  Grauville  Perkins, 
after  Sketches  by  Captain  Hall.  "Svo,  Cloth,  $500. 

HALLAM'S  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Accession  of 
Henry  VII.  to  the  Death  of  George  II.  Svo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

HALLAM'S  LITERATURE.  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe  during  the 
Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  aud  Seventeenth  Ceuturies.  By  HENRY  11  M.I. AM.  2  voK, 
Svo,  Cloth,  $4  00. 

HALLAM'S  MIDDLE  AGES.  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages.  By  HENRY 
HAI.I.AM.  Svo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

IIILDRETH'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  FIRST  SERIES:  From  the 
First  Settlement  of  the  Country  to  the  Adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
SECOND  SERIES:  From  the  Adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  to  the  End  of 
the  Sixteenth  Congress.  0  vols.,  Svo,  Cloth,  $1S  00. 

HUME'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  History  of  England,  from  the  Invasion  of  Ju 
lius  Caesar  to  the  Abdication  of  James  II.,  1<N>.  l',y  DAVII.  HI-.MK.  A  new  Edi 
tion,  with  the  Author's  last  Corrections  and  Improvements.  To  which  is  Prefix 
ed  a  short  Account  of  his  Life,  written  by  Himself.  With  a  Portrait  of  the  Au 
thor.  6  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $9  (K). 

JAY'S  WORKS.  Complete  Works  of  Rev.  William  Jay:  comprising  his  Sermons, 
Family  Discourses,  Morning  and  EvcniiiLT  Exercises  f  >r  every  Day  in  the  Year, 
Family  Prayers,  &c.  Author's  enlarged  Edition,  revised.  3  YOU.,  Svo,  Cloth, 
$600. 

JEFFERSON'S  DOMESTIC  LIFE.  The  Domestic  Life  of  Thomas  Jeffers.-,, :  com 
piled  from  Family  Letters  and  Reminiscences  by  his  Great-Gnnddfinghter, 
SARAH  N.  RAMM.I.I-H.  With  Illustrations.  Crown' Svo,  Illuminated  Cloth,  Bev 
eled  Edges,  ;f-J  M. 

JOHNSON'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  The  Works  of  Samuel  Johnson,  T.L.D.  M'ith 
an  Essay  on  bis  Life  and  Genius,  by  Am  in  i:  Mi  uriiv,  Esq.  Portrait  of  Johnson. 
2vols.,8vo,  Cloth,  $4  (H). 

KINiil.  \KK'S  CIMMEAN  WAR.  The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea,  nnd  an  Account  of 
its  ProLTexs  down  to  the  Deatli  of  Lord  Kaplan.  By  Ai. I:\ANHKR  WII.I.IAM  KIM,- 
LAKE.  With  M;i].s  and  Plans.  Two  Vols.  ready.  i-Jmo,  Cloth,$2  00  per  vol. 

KINGSLKY'S  \\  I>-1'  INIUKS.  At  I.n-t :  A  Christmas  in  the  West  Indies.  By 
CiiAiti.ts  KI.NOSI.EY.  Illustrated.  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 
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KIMMM  \.  Ill  i;  >  DAVID,  KING  OF  ISRAEL.  David,  the  Kinp  of  Israel :  a  Por 
trait  drawn  from  Bible  Ili-tory  and  the  Book  of  psalms,  liv  KI:KI.I:I:I«-K  Wn  1.1  KM 
KRI:MMX.  111  :,  D.D..  Am  li..r  of  "  Kliiah  the  TMihite."  &C.  'Translated  U,H|,T  the 
express  Sanction  of  the  Author  by  the  Hev.  M.  G.  EAMTON,  M.A.  With  a  Letter 
DOM)  Dr.  Kruinmacher  to  his  American  Readers,  and  a  Portrait.  I'.'mo,  Cloth, 
$17.\ 

LAMB'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  The  Works  of  Charles  Lamb.  Comprising  his  Let 
ters,  Poems,  Essays  of  Elia,  Essays  upon  Shakspeare,  Hogarth,  Ac.,  and  a  Sketch 
of  hid  Life,  with  the  Final  Memorials,  by  T.  NOON  TAI.KOIKK  Portrait.  2  vols., 
12mo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

LIVINGSTONE'S  SOUTH  AFRICA.  Missionary  Travels  and  Researches  in  South 
Africa:  includinu  a  Sketch  of  Sixteen  Years'  Residence  in  the  Interior  of  Africa, 
and  a  Journey  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Loando  on  the  West  Coast ;  thence 
across  the  Continent,  down  the  River  Zambesi,  to  the  Eastern  Ocean.  By  DAVID 
LIVINGSTONE,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  With  Portrait,  Maps  by  Arrowsmith,  and  numerous 
Illustrations.  Svo,  Cloth,  !j»4  60. 

LIVINGSTONES'  ZAMBESI.  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi  and  its 
Tributaries,  and  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Lakes  Shirwa  and  Nyassa.  1SSS-1S84. 
By  DAVID  and  CUAULKB  LIVINOSTONK.  With  Map  and  Illustrations.  Svo,  Cloth, 
$600. 

M'CLINTOCK  &  STRONG'S  CYCLOPEDIA.  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical,  Theolojrical, 
and  Ecclesiastical  Literature.  Prepared  by  the  Rev.  JOHN  M'CLINTOCK,  D.I)., 
nnd  JAMES  STBONO,  S.T.D.  4  vol*.  now  ready.  Royal  Svo.  Price  per  vol.,  Cloth, 
$5  00 ;  Sheep,  $6  00 ;  Half  Morocco,  $S  00. 

MARCY'S  ARMY  LIFE  ON  THE  BORDER.  Thirty  Years  of  Armv  Life  on  the 
Border.  Comprising  Descriptions  of  the  Indian  Nomads  of  the  Plains  :  Explo 
rations  of  New  Territory;  a  Trip  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  Winter; 
Ptions  of  the  Habits  of  Different  Animals  found  in  the  West,  and  the  Meth 
ods  of  Huntini:  them  :  with  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  Different  Frontier  Men,  Ac., 
Ac.  By  Brevet  Brigadier-General  K.  B.  MAKOY,  U.S.A.,  Author  of  "The  Prairie 
Traveller."  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Svo,  Cloth,  Beveled  Ed^es,  $3  00. 

MACAULAY'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  The  History  of  England  from  the  Ac 
cession  of  James  II.  By  THOMAS  BAIUNCJTON  MAOAI  I.AV.  With  an  Original  Por 
trait  of  the  Author.  S  vols.,  Svo,  Cloth,  $10  00 ;  12mo,  Cloth,  $7  60. 

MOSHEIM'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  Ancient  nnd  Modern  ;  in  which  the 
Rise,  Progress,  and  Variation  of  Church  Power  are  considered  in  their  Connec 
tion  with  the  State  of  L-arniiiL'  and  Philosophy,  and  the  Political  History  of  Eu- 
rope  during  that  Period.  Translated,  with  Notes.  Air.,  by  A.  M  v  I.UM.  \>.\\ 
A  new  Edition,  continued  to  IS-.'fl,  by  C.  COOTE,  LL.D.  '.'  vols.,  svo,  Clot  I. 

NDVIl'S'S  CHINA.    China  and  the  Chinese:  n  General  Description  of  the  Country 
and  it-  Inhabitants:  its  Civili/ation  and  Form  of  Government  :  it-  UelL- 
S.i.'ial  In- tit  lit  ions  :  it-  Intercourse  \vitli  oilier  Nations  :  and  its  Present  Condition 
and  Prospect-.     Bv  the  l.'ev.  -Ions  I..  N  i  \  n  -.  T.  <  I  -nary  in  China. 

With  a  Map  and  Illustrations,     li'mo,  Cloth,*!  ~>!>. 

THK  "|.;si:i;T  OF  Till'.  EXODUS.  Journeys  on  Foot  in  the  Wilderness  of  the 
Forty  Yeats'  Wanderings:  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  Ordnance  Survey 
,  f  s;nai  and  the  Tale-tine  Exploration  Fund.  By  K.  II.  I'M  MI  i:,  MA.,  Lord 
Almoner's  Professor  of  Arabic,  and  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
With  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations  from  Photographs  and  Drawings  taken 
on  the  spot  by  the  Sinai  Survey  Expedition  and  C.  F.  Tvrwhitt  Drake.  Crown 
<  loth,  »:;  i»i. 

ol.ll'll  ANT'S  (  IIIN  A    ANM.IM'AN.     Narrative  of  the  Earl  of  Elirin's  M 
China  and  Japan,  in  the  Year-   1807,  W,  '  *<  i:  OI.IMUM.   I 

Secretary  to  Lord  F.L'in.     Illustrations.     >vo.  Cloth    - 

OLIPH  \NT'S     Mi:-      I.IFK  I'!'   i:HW\IMi   HIVING.     The  Life  of  E.lwar,' 

Mini-tiTof  the  Nationiil  Scotch Charch,  I.ondiin.     Illu-trate.l  by  his  Journals  and 
:i-n  v>  i.      Portrait.     >vo.  Clot : 

L  \\VI  INSON'S  MVMAI.  n|'  ANCIIINT  HISToKY.  A  Mati-ial  .  -f  An,  -i.-nt  Hif- 
torv  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Fall  of  the  \Ve-tern  Empire.  Comprising 
the"  lli-tory  of  Ch«]  Hedlm,  Babylonia,  I.ydia.  I'h.rnicia.  Svria,  Ju- 

d:ra.    BflTpt    Carlh  M  n-edonia.    Parihia.   nnd    Ror 

GHH-...K  I:\UMN-O-..  M.  A.,  Cainden  Professor  of  Ancient  Hi-tory  in  the  Univer 
sity  of  Oxford.     12mo,  Cloth,  • 
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RECLUS'S  THE  EARTH.  The  Earth  :  a  Descriptive  History  of  the  Phenomena  and 
Life  of  the  Globe.  By  EI.IHEK  RKri.ru.  Translated  by  the  late  B.  B.  Woodward 
and  Edited  by  Henry  Woodward.  With  2:»  Maps  and  Illustrations  and  ":;  P-i-e 
Maps  printed  in  Colors.  Svo,  Cloth,  $5  00. 

POETS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  The  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen 
tury.  Selected  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  ROBERT  ARIS  WII.LMOTT.  With  English 
and  American  Additions,  arranged  by  EVERT  A.  DI:YCKINOK,  Editor  of  "Cyclo 
paedia  of  American  Literature."  Comprising  Selections  from  the  Greatest"  Au 
thors  of  the  Age.  Superbly  Illustrated  with  141  Engraving  from  Designs  by 
the  most  Eminent  Artists.  In  elegant  small  4to  form,  printed  on  Superfine  Tinted 
Paper,  richly  bound  in  extra  Cloth,  Beveled,  Gilt  Edges,  $5  00;  Half  Calf,  $5  50; 
Full  Turkey  Morocco,  $9  00. 

SHAKSPEARE.  The  Dramatic  Works  of  William  Shnkspenre,  with  the  Corrections 
and  Illustrations  of  Dr.  JOHNSON,  G.  STEEVENS,  and  others.  Revised  by  ISAAC 
REED.  Engravings.  6  vols.,  Royal  12mo,  Cloth,  $9  00. 

SMILES'S  LIFE  OF  THE  STEPHENSONS.  The  Life  of  George  Stephenson,  and 
of  his  Son,  Robert  Sicphensoii;  comprising,  also,  a  History  of  the  Invention  and 
Introduction  of  the  Railway  Locomotive.  By  SAMUEL  SMILES,  Author  of  "Self- 
Help,"  &c.  With  Steel  Portraits  and  numerous  Illustrations.  Svo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

SMILES'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS.  The  Huguenots:  their  Settlements, 
Churches,  and  Industries  in  England  and  Ireland.  By  SAMUEL  SMILES.  With  an 
Appendix  relating  to  the  Huguenots  in  America.  Crown  Svo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

SPEKE'S  AFRICA.  Journal  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile.  By  Cap 
tain  JOHN  HAMMING  SI-EKE,  Captain  II.  M.  Indian  Army,  Fellow  and  Gold"  Med 
alist  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Hon.  Corresponding  Member  and  Gold 


tain  JOHN  HAWKING  SI-EKE,  Captain  II.  M.  Indian  Army,  Fellow  and  Gold  Med 
alist  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Hon.  Corresponding  Member  and  Gold 
Medalist  of  the  French  Geographical  Society,  &c.  With  Maps  and  Portraits  and 


numerous  Illustrations,  chiefly  from  Drawings  by  Captain  GUANT.     Svo,  Cloth, 
uniform  with  Livingstone,  Barth,  Burton,  &c.,  $4  00. 

STRICKLAND'S  (Miss)  QUEENS  OF  SCOTLAND.  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scot- 
laud  and  English  Princesses  connected  with  the  Regal  Succession  of  Great  Brit 
ain.  By  AGNES  STRICKLAND.  8  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $12  00. 

THE  STUDENT'S  SERIES. 

France.    Engravings.     12mo,  Cloth,  $9  00. 

Gibbon.    Engravings.    12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

Greece.    Engravings.    12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

Hume.    Engravings.    12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

Rome.  ByLiddell.  Engravings.   12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 
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